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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 

& ABROAD 




THE 

INDIAN REFORMS 

1919 




j 'glo^af 


'^rocfamafion. 


<i€0mi6CII€fTfCII. >y tiH 6raee of 6e<l «r t»c tttflia 
IWoMorarcatBiliaiiaiidTitMMMd BritlADOttiiiiOM 
•eyota tDe$Ms, KHw. DcfoMor of m faith, Eaptror of TatUa. 

Co Hf Bicorof and Bovoraor-Bcacrai, to the Priacef of latUa 
StatfsaidtoaiiHysahifcttii iMRaof tohatfocotr factor cmtl 
trcctiiig^ 

1. Another epoch has been reached to-daj in the 
Councils of India. I have given my Royal Assent to 
an Act which will take its place among the great 
historic measures passed by the Parliament of this 
Realm for the better Government of India and the 
greater contentment of her people. The Act of seven* 
teen hundred and seventy-three and seventeen hnndiled 
and eighty-four were designed to establish a regular 
system of administration and justice under the 
Honourable Bast India Company. The Act of eighteen 
hundred and thirty three opened the door tor Indians 
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to poblic office and employment. IlieAct ofejgfateea 
bandied and fifty*eight tranaferred the administration 
from the Company to the Crown and laid thefoond- 
ations of public life which exist in India to^ay. Tlie 
Act of .eighteen hundred and sixty-one sowed the 
seed of representative insdtotions and tiie seed was 
quickened into life by the Act of nineteen hundred 
and nine. The Act which has now become law entrusts 
elected representatives of the people with a definite 
share in Government and points the way to full re- 
presentative Government hereafter. If, as I confidently 
hope, the policy which this act inaugurates should 
acffieve its purpose, the results will be momentous in the 
story of human progress ; and it b timely and fitting 
that I should invite you to-day to consider the past 
and to join me in my hopes of the future. 

2. Ever since the welfiaie of India was confided to 
us, it has been held as a sacred trust by our Royal 
House Slid Line. In eighteen hundred and fifi^-eight 
QUEEN VICTORIA of revered memory solemnly dedaied 
herself bound to her Indian sulgects by the same 
obligations of duty as to all her other subjects; 
and she assured them religious freedom and the equal 
and impartial protection of law. In his message to the 
Indian people in nineteen hundred and three my dear 
father KING EDWARD the Seventh announced his deter* 
mination to maintain unimpaired the same principles 
of humane and equitable administration. Again, in his 
prodsunation of nineteen hundred and eight, he renewed 
the assurances which had been given fifty years before 
and surv^ed the progress whidi they had muqured. 
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On my aeoemon to the throne in nineteen hnndred 
and ten I sent a message to the Princes and Peebles 
of India acknowledcdng their loyalty and homage and 
promising that the prosperity and hairiness of India 
jdiottld always, be to me of the hipest interest and 
concern. In. the following year I irisited India with 
the Queen Empress and testified my sympathy for her 
people and my desire for their well-being. 

3. Wlule these are the sentiments oi affection and 
derotiem by which I and my predecessors liave been am* 
mated, the Parliament and the People of this Realm 
and my officers in India hare been equally xealous 
for the moral and material advancement of India. 
We have endeavoured to give to her people the mai^ 
blesMngs which Providence has bestowed upon our* 
sdves. But tiiere is one gift which yet remains and 
without which the progress of a country cannot be 
consummated : the right of her people to direct her 
Affiiirs and to safeguard her interests. The defence of India 
against foreign aggression is a duty of common 
Imperial interest and pride. The control of her domestic 
concerns is a burden which India may legitimately 
aspire to taking upon her own shoulders. The burden 
is too heavy to be borne in full until time and ex- 
perience have brought the necessary strength; but 
opportunity will now be given for experience to grow 
and for responsibility to increase with the capaci^ 
for its fulfilment. 

4. I have watched with understanding and sym- 
pathy the growing desire of my Indian people for 
representative institutions. Starting from small begin* 
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aiqgs this ambitim bas steadily strengthened its hold 
Upon the intelligence of the conntiy. It has pursued 
its course along constitutional channels with sincerity 
and courage. It has survived the discredit which at 
tones and in places lawless men sought to cast upon 
it by acts of violence committed under the guise of 
pettriotism. It has been stirred to more vigorous life 
by the ideals for which the British Commonwealth 
fou^^t in the Great War and it claims support in the 
part which India has taken in our common struggles, 
anxieties and victories. In truth the desire after poli* 
tical responsibility has its source at the roots of the 
British connection with India. It has sprung inevit- 
ably from the deeper and wider studies of human 
thought and history, which that connection has .open- 
ed to the Indian people. Without it the work of the 
British in India would have been inconiplete. It was 
therefore with a wise judgment that the beginning of 
representative institutions were laid many years ago. 
This scope has been extended stage by stage until 
there now lies before ns a definite step on the road 
to responsible Government. 

6. With the same sympathy and with redouble* 
inter^ I shall watch the progress along this road. The 
path win not be easy and in marching towards the goal’ 
there will be need of perseverance and of mutual for 
bearance be tw ee n afi sections and races of people 
In India. I am confident that those high qualities will be 
iorthcomiiv. I rely on the new popular to 

interpret wisdy the widies of those whmn they represent 

aadnot to forget the interests ofthe masses who cannot 
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yet be admitted to the iraacluK. 1 rdy on the Leaden 
of the people, the Ministers of the intuie, to £sce res- 
ponsibility and endure to sacrifice much for the commoa 
interest of the State, remembering that true patriotiaqs 
transoeods 4 >arty and communal boundaries ; and while 
retaining the confidence of the legislatares, to «o-opecatc 
with my officers ior the common good in sinkiqg 
unessential differences and in maintaining the essential 
standards of a just and generous Government, Equally 
do I rely on my officers to respect their new colleagi^ 
and to work with them in harmony and kindliness; 
to assist the people and their representatives in ai| 
orderly advance towards firee institutions : and to find 
in these new tasks a firesh opportunity to fulfil as in 
the part their highest purpose of faithful service to my 
people. 

6. It is my earnest desire at this time that so far as 
possible any trace of bitterness between my people and 
those who are responsible tor my Government should 
be obliterated. Let those who in their eagerness for poli- 
tical progress have broken the law in the part respect it 
in future. Isct it become possible for those who are 
charged with the maintenance of peaceful and orderly 
Government to forget extravagances th^ have had to 
curb. A new era is opening. Let it begin with a 
common determination among my people and my 
officers to work together for a common purpose. I 
therefore direct my Viceroy to exercise in my name and 
on my behalf my ROYAL CLEMENCY to political offim- 
ders in the fullest measure which in his judgmeiit is conv 
pnfiW* with publicsafety. I desire him to extend it on this 
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craditioti to persons who for offimces against the State 
or nnder any special or emeigen^ legislation are snlfering 
from imprisonment or restrictions upon their liberty. 
I trust that this leniency will be justified by the fiitnre 
cendnet those whom it benefits and that aU my 8nb> 
jects will so demean themselres as to render it nnneces* 
sary to enforce the laws for snch offimces hereafter. 

7. Simnltaneonsly with the new constitution in 
British India, I have gladly assented to the establish* 
ment of a CHAMBER OF PRINCES. I tmst that its conn* 
sels may be frnithil of lasting good to the Princes and 
States themselves, may advance the interests vriiich are 
common to their territories and British India, and ma; 
be to the advantage of the Empire as a whole. I take 
the oecasion again to assure the Princes of India of 
my determination ever to maintain unimpaired their 
privileges, rights and dignities. 

8. It is my intention to send my dear son, the 
PRINCE OF WALES, to India by next winter to inaugu* 
rate on my behalf the new Chamber of Princes and the 
new constitution in Britirii India. May he find mutual 
goodwill and confidence prevailing among those on 
whom will rest the fiiture service of the country, so 
that success may crown their labours and progress and 
eidightenmcnt attend their administration. And with 
all my people I pray to Almighty God that by His 
wisdom and under His guidance India may be led to 
greater prosperity and contentment and may grow to 
the fulness of political freedom. 

December the Twenty-third Nineteeadnindred 
nnd Nineteen. 



Text of Govt of India Bill— 1919 

(At Amoadod by ^ Joint Committee of the 
Hoatot of Commons and Lords) 

TrMunble; 

Whtrtax it it tht itcUrtd poUcy of Parlumemt to frovUt for tho 
iturtttimg aaoeiattom of Indians in aery branch of Indian adminit 
tration and for tht gradual datlopmtnt of Selfgooeming institutiom, 
toith a view to the progresriot rteditatioH of Rtsponnblt Government to 
British India as an integral part of tho Empire : 

And whereat progress tn giving effect to this petigf can osdy be 
achieved ly tuecettive stages, and it it expedient that substantial steps 
m this dhrecUon should now be taken. 

And whereat the time and manner of each advance can be de- 
tained only by Parliament, upon whom raponsdnUty lies for the wel- 
fare and advancement of the Indian peopbt. 

And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters mutt be 
guided by the co-operation received from those on whom new opportimi- 
ties ofservUe will be conferr^ and by the extent to which it it found 
that confidence can be reposed in their tenu of respontiMity : 

And whereat eoneprrently with the graduat development of Self- 
governing institutions ft the Provnues of India it it expedsent to give 
to those Praointet in previutial matters the largest measure of indepen- 
deuce of the Government of India which it compatible with the due 
dtscharge by the latter of its own retponsibilititt 

Be it therefore enacted bj the King's most Excellent 
Majesty, hy and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
^nritnal and Temporal, and the Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the anthori^ of 
the same, as follows :— 
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F«rt Z. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

l^i) Provision maybe made by rules under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1915, as amended by the Government of 
India (Amendment) Act, 1919 (which Act, as so amended, is in 
this Act referred to as ^'the Principal Act}' — 

(а) for the classification of subjects, in relation to the fnnc* 
tions of Government, as central and provincial subjects, for the 
purpose of distinguishing the functions of local Governments 

a nd local legislatures from the functions of the Governor- 
General in Council and the Indian legislature; 

( б ) for the devolution of authority in respect of provincial 
subjects to local Governments, and for the allocation of revenues 
or other moneys to those Government. 

(r) for the use under the authority of the Governor-General 
In Council of the agency of local Governments in relation to 
cental subjects, 1n so far as such agency may be found con- 
venient, and for determining the financial conditions of such agency ; 
and 

(</) for the transfer from among the provincial subject or 
subjects (in this Act referred to as '^transferred subjects") to 
the administration of the Governor acting with Ministers appointed 
under this Act, and for the allocation of revenues or mon^s 
for the purpose of such administration. 

(a) Without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing 
powers, rules made for the above-mentioned purposes may~ 

(i) regulate the extent and conditions of such devolution, 
allocation, and transfer ; 

(ii) provide for fixing the contributions payable by local 
Governments to the Governor-General in Council, and making such 
contribution a first charge on allocated revenues or moneys ; 

(ill) provide for constituting a finance department in any 
province, and regulating the functidns of that department ; 

(iv) provide for regulating the exercise of the authority vest- 
w in the local Government of a province over members of 
the public services therein ; 

(v) provide for the settlement of doubts arising as to 
whether any matter does or does not relate to a provincial sub* 

or a transferred subject, and for the treatment of matters 
which affect both a transferred subject and a subject which Is not 
transferred ; and 

(vi) make such consequential and supplemental provisions as 
appear necessary or expedient i 
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PrmfUid that without prejudice to any general power or revoking 
*or altering xules under the Principal Act, the rules shall not authorise 
the revocadon or suspension of the transfer of any subject except 
*with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. 

(3) The powers of superintendence, direction and control over 
local Governments vested in the Governor-General in Council 
under the principal Act shall in relation to transferred subjects 
be exercised only for such purposes as may be specified in 
rules made under that Act, but the Governbr-ueneral in Council 
shall be the sole judge as to whether the purpose cd the exercise of 
such powers in any particular case comes within the purposes 
so spedfied. 

(4) The expressions "‘central subjects” and ""provincial sub* 
jects” as used in this Act mean subjects so classified under the 
rules. Provincial subjects, other than transferred subjects, are in 
this Act referred to as “reserved subjects.” 

The provision in sub-section (i) of section thirty of 
the Principal Act, which gives power to load Governments to 
raise money on real or personal estate within the limits of 
their respective Governments by way of mortgage or otherwise, 
shsAl have effect as though that provision conferred a power 
on local Governments to raise money on the security of their 
allocated revenues, and to make proper assurances for that 
purpose. 

(s) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal 
Act as to the conditions under which the power io raise 
loans on the security of allocated revenues shall be exercised. 

(3) The provision in subsection (1) of section thirty of the Prin- 
cipal Act which enables the Secretary of State in Council 
with concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting of the 
Council of India to prescribe provisions or conditions limiting 
the power to raise money shall cease to have effect as regards 
the power to raise money on the security of allocated revenues. 

3.— (i) The presidencies of Fort William in Bengal, Fort 
St. Geoige, and Bombay, and the provinces known as the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces, and Assam, shall each be governed, in relation to 
reserved subjects by a Governor in council, and In relation to 
transferred subjects (save as otherwise provided by this Act) by the 
Governor acting with Ministers appointed under this Act 

The said presidencies and provinces are In this Act refer- 
ed to as "‘Governor’s provinces” and the two first-named presW 
%^encies are in this Act referred to as the presidencies o 
Bengal and Madras. 

(i) The provisions of section forty-six to fi^-one of the Princi- 
pal Act, as amended by this Act, shall apply to the Unit^ 
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Frovincet, the Paiijd), Biher end Orilae, the Central Flrovince^ and 
Amun, at tbqr apid7 to the pretidenciea of Bengal, 'Madna and 
Bombay. Provided that the Govenort of the taid provincea riudl 
be appointed after conmltation with the GovemonGeneral. 

4.— (i) The Governor of a Governor’s province may, Iqr noUr 
Bcation, appoint Ministers, not being members of Us Execntivo 
conncil or other officials, to administer traiwfetTed snbjects, and 
any ministers to appointed shall hold office during his pleasure. 

There taay be paid to any Minister so appointed in any prwdnce 
the tame salaty. as it payable to a member of the Executive counciF 
in that province, unless a smaller salaiy is provided by vote 
of the Legislative council of the province. 

(s) No Minister shall hold office for a longer period than 
six months, unless he is or becomes an elected member of the 
local legislature. 

(3) In relation to transferred subjects, the Governor shall be 
gui^d by the advice of his Ministers, unless he sees sufficient, 
cause to dissent from their opinion, in which case he may require 
action to be taken otherwise than in accordance with that advice, 
Frevidtd Me/ rules may* be made under the Principal Act for 
the temporaiy administration of a transferred snbjeet where, in casen 
of emergency, owing to a vacancy, there is no Minister in 
charge of the subject, by suchnuthority and in such manner as may- 
be prescribed by the rules. 

(4) The Governor of a Governor's Province may at bis 
discretion appoint from among the non*official members of the 
Local Legislative Conncil Secretaries who shall bold office daring 
bis pleunre, and discharge such dnUes in assisting members 
of the Executive conncil and Ministers as he may assign to- 
them. 

'There shall be paid to Council Secretaries so appointed 
such salary as may be provided by vote <rf the Legklative 
Coantil. 

. A Conndl Secretary shall cease to bold office if he ceases 
for more than six months to be* a member of the Legisla- 
tive Conncil. 

5— (1) 'The piovishm in section forty-seven of the PrindpaK 
Act, tl^ two of the members of the Executive Coimcil of the 
Governor of a Province must have been for at least twelve 
years in the service of the Crown in India, shall have effect 
as though ‘’One” were substituted for “two," and the provisimiin 
that sectirm that the Commander 4 n-Chief of His Majesty’s- 
Forces in India, if resident* at Calcutta, Madras, or Brmbay,. 
shall,, during 1 ^ continuance there, be a memlm of theGov^ 
crnor’a Coundl, shall cease to have effect. 
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(i) PmvMon mt]r be made by nilet imde^ Principal Act a^ 
to the qnalificatlons to be reqni^ed in respect of members of the* 
Eaecntive Cooncil of the Governor of a province in any case where^ 
iodi provision is not made by section forty-seven of the Principat 
Act as amended by the section* 

(i) All orders and other proceedings of the Government 
of a Governor's province shall be expressed to be mrde by the 
Government of the province, and shkll be authenticated as the 
Governor may rule direct so that provision shall be made by 
rule for distinguishing orders and other proceedings relating to trans- 
ferred subjects from other orders and proceedings. 

Orders, and proceedings authenticated as afornaid shall not. 
be called into question in any legal proceeding on the ground that 
they were ndt duly made by the Government of the province. 

(a) The Governor may make rules and orders for the 
convenient transaction of business in his Executive Council and with, 
his Ministers^ and every order made or act done in accordance with 
those rules and orders shall be treated as being the order or the* 
act of the Government of the prorince. 

The Governor may also make rules and orders for regulating 
the Delations between his Executive council and his Ministers for the 
purpose of the transaction of the business of the local government : 

Prmded that any rules or orders made for the purposes specified 
in this section which arc repugnant to the provisions of any rulw 
made under the Principal Act as amended by this Act shall, to the 
extent of that repugnancy but not otherwise, be void. 

y. -(i) There shall be a Legislative council in every Govemor'a 
province, which shall consist of the members of the Executive council 
and of the members nominated or elected as provided by this 


ACu 

The Governor shall not be a member of the Legislative Coni^, 
bvt shall have the right of addressing the Council and may for that 
pgrpose reqniie the attendance of its ijembers. 

(a) The ' number of members of the Governor’s LegisMve 
Conndl diall be in accordance with the table set ont in the Fi^ 
Schedule to this Act ; and of the members of each conncil tfot 
more than twenty per cent, shall be official members, and at least 
sevenQr per cent shall be elected members. 

frmded thtt— , 

(a) snbiect to the maintenance of the above proportions, miw 
under the Principal Act may provide for increwing the number 
of members of any conncil, as specified in that wbedwe ; 

(b) the Governor may, for the purposes of any Bill introduceU 
in his Legislative conndl, nominate, in the case of Assam, one person, 
and fn the case of other provinces, not more than two persons. 
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liaTiikg special kn<mledge or ez^ of the sabj^n^ter of the 
Bill, and those persons shall, in relation to the Bill, have for the 
period for which arc nominated all the rights of membm 
of the Conncii, and shall be in addition to the numbers above re- 
ferred to ; and . 

(c) Members nominated to the Legislative conncii of the Central 
Provinces by the Governor as the resnlt of elections held in the 
Assigned Districts of Berar shall be deemed to be elected members 
of the Legislative Conncii of the Central Provinces. 

(3) The powers of a Governor's Legislative^ conncii may be 
exercised notwithstanding any vacancy in the conncii. 

(4) Subject as aforesaid, provision may be made by rnles nnder 

^e Principal Act as to— , 

(a) the term of office of nominated members of Governors 
Legislative Councils, and the manner of filling casnal vacancies 
occurring by reason of absence of members from India, inabili^ 
to attend to duty, death, acceptance of office, resignation duly 
accepted, or otherwise ; and 

(b) the conditions under which and manner in which persons 
may be nominated as members of Governor's Legislative councils ; 
and 

(c) the qualification of electors, the constitution of constituen- 
cies, and the method of election for Governors’ Legislative councils, 
including the number of members to be elected by communal and 
other electorates, and any matters incidental or anicillary thereto ; 
and 

(d) the qualifications for being and for being nominated or 
elected a member of any such Council ; and 

(e) the final decision of doubts or disputes as to the validity of 
any election ; and 

(f) the manner in which the rules are to be carried into effect 

Provided that rnles as to any such matters as aforesaid may 

provide for delegating to the local Government such power as may 
be specified in the rules of making subsidiary regulations affecting 
the same matters. 

(5) Subject to any such rules any person who is a Ruler or 
subject of any State in India may be nominated as a member of a 
Governor’s Legislative Council. 

g.— -(1) Every local Legislative Council shall continue for three 
years from first meeting. 

Provided Ms I— ^ 

(a) the Council 'may be sooner dissolved by the Governor ; 
wtA 

(b) the said period may be extended by the Governor for a 
period not exceeding one year, by notification in the official gazette 
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itf the province, if in special circumstances (to be specified in fbr 
notification) be so thinks fit ; and 

(c) after the dissolution erf the Council the Governor shalT 


appoint a date not more than six months or, with the sanction d 
ue Secretary of State, not more'than nine months from thestate d 
dissolntion for the next session of the conncil. 

(a) A Go^mor may appoint snch times and places for hold- 
ing the sessions of his legislative Connell as he thinks fit, 
and may also, by notification or otherwise, prorogue the Conncil. 

(3) Any meeting of a Governor’s Legislative Conncil may be 
adjonmed by the person presiding. 

(4) All questions in a Governor's Legislative Conncil shall be 
determined by a majority of votes of the members present other 
than the person presiding, who shall, however, have and exercise: 
a casting vote in the case of an equality of votes. 


9.— (1) There shall be a president of a Governor’s Legis- 
lative council, who shall, until the expiration of a period of four 
years from the first meeting of the council as constituted until 
this Act, be a person appointed by the Governor, and shall there- 
after be a member of the Council elected by the Conncil and 
approved by the Governor : 

Frafridid that W at the expiration of such period of four years 
the council is in session, the president then in office shall continue 
in office until the end of the current session, and the first election 
of a president shall take place at the commencement of the next 
ensuing session. 

(2) There shall be a deputy-president of a Governor’s 
Legislative council who shall preside at meetings of the conncil 
in the absence of the president, and who shall be a member of the 
Conncil elected by the Council and approved by the Governor. 

(3) The appointed president of a Council shall hold office until 
the date of the first election of a president by the Council under this 
section, but he may resign office by writing under his hand 
addressed to the Governor, or may be removed from office by 
order of the Governor, and any vacan^ occurring before the 
expiration of the term of office of an appointed president shall be 
filled by a similar appointment for the remainder of snch term. 

(4) An elected president and a deputy-president shall cease to 
hold office on ceasing to be members of the Council. They may 
resign office by writing under their hands addressed to the Governor,, 
and may be removed from office by a vote of the council with ^ 
concurrence of the Governor. 

(5) The president and the deputy-president shall receive sndi 
ealaries as may be determined, in the case of an appointed president, 
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lijr the Governor, and in the caM of an elected prerident or depv^^ 

president, I7 an Act of the local Legislature. 

1 0.— (1) The local L^slatnre of any province has power, subject 
to the provisions of this Act, to make laws for the peace and good 
Covemtnent of the territories fot the time being constituting that 
prmdnce. 

(s) The local legislature of any province may, subject to 
-the provisions of the subjects next following, repeal or alter with 
legard to that province any law made either before or after the 
-commencement of this Act by any authority in British India 
other than that local legislature. 

(3) The local Legislature of any province may not, vrith* 
out the previous sanction of the Govemor*general make or 
take into consideration any law— 

(a) imposing or authorising the imposition any new tax 
einless the tax is a tax scheduled as exempted from this 
pronsion by rules made under the Principal Act : or 

(d) affecting the public debt of India, or the customs 
-duties, or any other tax or duty for the time being in force 
and imposed by the authority of the Governor-General in Council 
for the generai purposes of the Government of India ; provided that 
the imposition or alteration of a tax scheduled as aforesaid 
jhall not be deemed to affect any such tax or duty ; or 

(r) affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of 
His Majesty’s nav^ militaiy, or air forces ; or 

(4 affecting the relations of the Government with foreign 
Princes or States ; or 

(e) regulating any central subject ; or 

(/) regulating any provincial subject which has been 
■declared by rules under the Principal Act to be, either in 
whole or in part, subject to legislation by the In^n Legis- 
lature, in respect of any matter to which such declaration 
upplies ; or 

(g) affecting any power expressely reserved to the 
Covemor General in Council by any law for the time being 
■to force ; ®r 

(A) altering or repealing the prorisions of any law 
which, having been made before the commencement of this Act 
Ity any authority in British India other than that Local Legis- 
lature, is declared by rules under the Principal Act to be a law 
wUdi cannot be repealed or altered by the local legislature 
■without previous sanction ; or 

(1) altering or repealkig any prorision of an Act of the 
Indian Legislature made after the commencement irf this Act 
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wMch W die provMons of dud Act maj not be repealed or altered 
liy the Local Le^slatore without pr^ooa mnction : 

ProWded that an Act or a provision of an Act made hj a 
Local Legidatnie and snbseqnenU/ assented to by the Govern 
nor General in pnrsnance of this Act, shall not be deemed invalid 
liy reason only of its requiring the previoos sanction of the 
Govemor*general under this Act 

(4) The Local Legislature of any province has not power to 
make any law affecting any Act of Parliament 

1 1 — (1) Suheections (2) and (3) of section eighty of the prind- 
pal Act (which relate to the classes of business which may be 
transacted at meetings of Local Legislative Councils) shall ease 
to apply to a Governor’s Legislative Council, but the business anS 
procedure in any such Council shall be regelated in accordance 
with the provisions of this section. 

(a) llie estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the 
province shall be laid in the form of a statement before the 
Council in each year, and the proposals of the Local Govern* 
ment for the appropriation of provincial revenues and other 
moneys in any year shall be submitted to the vote of the 
council in the form of demands for grants. The conndl may 
assent, or refuse its assent, to the demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction of , the whole 
.grant or by the omission or reduction of any of the items of 
expenditure of which the grant is composed ; 

Provided that— 

(0) the Local Government shall have power, in relation to 
any such demand, to act as if it had been assented to, notwithstand* 
ingthe withholding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to, if the demand relates to a reserved 
anlqect and the Governor certifies that the expenditure prodded 
ior by the demand is essential to the discharge of his respon* 
aibility for the subject ; and 

ib) the Governor shall have power in cues of mergency to 
authorise such expenditure u may be in his opinion necessaiy 
for the safety or tranquillity of the province or for the canying 
on of any deputment ; and 

(r) no proposal for the appropriation of any such revennu or 
other moneys for any purpose Aall be made except on the recom* 
mendation of ^ Governm, communicated to the conneiL 

(3) Nothing in the foregtfing subsection shall require proposals 
to he submitted to the conn^ relating to the fdlowing heads of 
expenditure : 

(0 cMitribnUons payable iv the Local Government td the 
Govenior<3enenl in Conndl ; and 
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(H) inteKrt md sinking fund chuges on Ions, and 
(iU) expenditure of which the emonnt is presafbed by or 

UMkr say law ; and . . ^ ^ 

‘ (iv) sables and pensions of persons appointed 17 or with the 
approval of His Majesty or I7 the Secretary of state in Coondl ; 

(v) salaries of Judges of the High Court of the province and 
eH the Advocate-General. 

(4) If any question arises whether any proposed appropriarioo 
of moneys does or does not relate to the riliove heads of expendUnre^ 
the decision of the Governor shall be final : 

(5) Where any Bill has been introduced or is proposed to be 
tetnunced or any amendment to a Bill is moved or proposed to be 
moved, the Governor may certify that the Bill or any clause of it or 
the amendment affects the safeQr or tranqnillify of his province or 
any part of it or of another province, and may direct that no proceed- 
ings or no further proceedings shall be taken 1^ the Council in 
lelation to the Bill, clause or amendment, and effect shall be given 
to any such direction. 

(6) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the foregoing provisions 
of this section and for regulating the course of business in the 
Council, and as to the persons to preside over meetings thereof in 
the absence of the president and deputy-president, and the pre- 
servation of order at meetings ; and the rules may provide for the 
number of members required to constitute a quorum and for 
pnAibiting or regulating the asking of questions on and the discns- 
sion of any subject specified in the rules. 

(7) Standing orders may be made providing for the conduct of 
business and the procedure to be followed in the council, in so far 
as these matters are not provided for by rules made under the Prin- 
cipal Act. The first standing orders shall be made by the Governor 
in Council, but may, subject to the assent of the Governor, be alter- 
ed by the Local Legislatures. Any standing order made as aforesaid 
which is repugnant to the provisions of any rules made under the 
Principal Act, shall, to the extent of that repugnancy but not other- 
wise, void. 

(8) Subject to the rules and standing orders affectingt he Coun- 
cil, there shall be freedom of speech in the Governor’s Legislative 
Council. No person shall be liable to any proceedings in any such 
Council, or by reason of anything contained in any official report of 
the proceedings of any such CoundL 

1 VHiere a Bill has been passed ly a Local Legislative 
Conndl, dte Governor, Keuteaant-Govemor or Chief 
may, instead of declaring that he assents to or vrithholds his 
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from the Bill, retorn the BQl to the Coancil for reconsideration, 
either in whole or in part, together with any amendments which he 
may recommend, or, in cases prescribed by rales under the Princi* 
pal Act may, and if the roles so require, shall reserve the Bill for 
the consideration of the Governor-General. 

(s) Where a Bill is reserved for the consideration of the 
Governor-General^ the following provisions shall apply ; — 

(0) The Governor, lieutenant-Govemor, or Chief Commissioner 
may, at any time within six months from the date of the reservation 
of the Bill with the consent of the Governor-General, return the Bill 
for farther consideration by the Council with a recommendation that 
the Council shall consider amendments thereto : 

(d) After any Bill so returned has been further considered by 
the Council together with any recommendations made by the Govemoff 
lientenant-Governor, or Chief commissioner relating thereto, the 1^1, 
if re-ailirmed with or without amendment, may be again presented 
to the Governor, Lieutenant-Govemor or Chief commissioner : 

(e) Any Bill reserved for the consideration of the Governor- 
General shall, if assented to by the Governor-General within a period 
of six months from the date of such reservation, become law on due 
publication of such assent, in the same way as a Bill assented to 
by the Governor, Lieutenent-Goveraor, or Chief commissioner, but if 
not assented to by the Governor-General within such period of six 
months, shall lapse and be of no effect, unless before the expiration 
of that period, either— 

(1) the Bill has been returned by the Governor, lieutenant- 
Govemor or Chief commissioner, for farther consideration by the 
Coancil ; or 

(ii) in the case of the Council not being in session, a notification 
has been published of an intention so to return the Bill at the 
commencement of the next session. 

( 3 ) The Governor-General may (except where the Bill has b^n 
reserved for his consideration), instead of assenting to or with- 
holding his assent from any Act passed by a local Ugislature, 
'declare that he reserves the Act for the signification of His Majesty’s 
•pleasure thereon, and in such case the Act shall not have validlqr 
•until His Majesty in Council has signified hisassent and his assent 
has been notified by the Governor-General. 

1 3 — (i) Where a local Legislative Council has refused leave to 
introduce, or hajt refused to pass in a form recommended by the 
Governor, any Bill relating to a reserved subject, the Governor may 
certifv that the nassage of the Bill is essential., for the discha^ ci 
his. mponsibilityfo^e subject, and thereupon the BUI shall, 
Aottrithstanding that the Council have not consented theieto, bw 
4etnedtolum passed, aadslmll on rigaatnrekgrtheGovenorhw 
'9 
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coin6 an Act of the local L^slatnrc In the form of Uie Bill ai& 
originally introduced or proposed to be introduced in the Council 
or (as the case may be) in the form recommended to the conncil by 
the Governor. 

(2) Eveiy' such Act shall be expressed to be made by the 
Governor, and the Governor shall forthwith send an authentic copy 
thereof to the Governor-General, who shall reserve the Act for the 
signification of His Majesty's pleasure, and upon the signification 
of such assent by His Majesty in Council, and the notification 
thereof by the Go\*emor-General, the Act shafl have the same force 
and effect as an Act passed by the local Legislature and duly assent 
ted to: 

Provided that where in the opinion of the Governor-General a 
state of emergency exists which justifies such action, he may, instead 
of reserving such Act, signify his assent thereto, and thereupon the 
Act shall have such force and effect as aforesaid, subject however 
to disallowance by His Majesty in Councrf, 

(3) An Act made under this section shall as soon as practicable 
after being made be laid before each House of Parliament, and aii 
Act which is required to be presented for His Majesty's assent shall 
not be so presented until copies thereof have been laid before each 
House of Parliament for not less than eight days on which that 
House has sat. 

14. An official shall not be Qualified for election as a member 
of a local Legislative Council, and If any non-official member of % 
local Legislative Council, whether elected or nominated, accepts any 
office in the service of the Crown in India, his seat on the Council 
shall become vacant : 

Provided that for the purposes of this provision a Minister shall 
not be deemed to be an official and a person shall not be deemed to 
accept office on appointment as a Minister. 

t g. (1) The Governor-General in Council may, after obtaining 
an expression of opinion from the local Government and the locd 
Legislature affected, by notification, with the sanction of His Majesty 
previously signified by the Secretary of State in Conncil, constitute 
a new Governor's province, or place part of a Governor’s province 
under the administration of a deputy-Governor to be appointed by 
She Governor-General, and may in any such case apply, with such 
modifications as appear necessary or desirable, all or any of the 
provisions of the Principal Act or this Act relating to Governors’ 
provinces, or provinces under a Lieutenant-f^vemor or Chief Com«^ 
misaioner, to any such new province or part of a province. 

(s) The G^mor*Ganeral in council may declare any territory 
Ja British India to be a ’’backward tract," and may, by notification, 
with such sanction as aforesaid, direct that the Principal Act ani 
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llus Act shall apply to that territofy subject to such exceptions and 
modifications as may be prescribed in the notification. Where the 
Governor-General In Council has, by notification, directed as 
aforesaid, he may, by the same or subsequent notification, 
direct that any Act of the Indian Legislature shall not apply 
to the territory or any part thereof subject to such exceptions 
or modifications as the Governor-General thinks fit, or may 
authorise the Governor in Council to give similar directions as 
respects any Act of the local legislature. 

16- (i) The validity of any order made or action taken 
after the commencement of this Act by the Governor-General 
in Council or by a Local Government " which would have been 
within the powers of the Governor-General in Council or by a 
Local Government if this Act had not been passed, shall not 
be open to question in any legal proceedings on the ground 
that by reason of any provision of this Act or of any rule 
made by virtue of any such provision such order or action 
has to be within the powers of the Governor-General in 
Council or of the Government concerned. 

(2) Nothing in this Act, or in any rule made thereunder, 
shall be construed as diminishing in any respect the powers of 
the Indian Legislature as laid down in section sixty five of the 
Principal Act, and the validity of any Act of the Indian Legislature 
or any local Legislature shall not be open to question in any legal 
proceedings on the ground that the Act affects a provincial subject 
or a central subject, as the case may be, and the validity of any 
Act made by the Governor of a province shall not be so open to 
question on the ground that it does not relate to a reserved subject. 

(3) The validity of any order made 01 action taken by a Gover- 
nor acting widi his minif ters, shall not be open to question in any 
legal proceedings on the ground that such order or action relates 
to or does not relate to a transferred subjeo, or relates to a 
transferred subject of which the Minister is not in charge. 

PART IL 

Oovernnent of India* 

1 7. Subject to the provisions of this Act, the Indian Legislature 
shall consist of the Governor-General and two chambers, namely, 
the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. 

Except as otherwise provided by or under this Act, a Bill shall 
not be deemed to have been passed by the Indian legislature unless it 
has been agreed to hy both chambers, either without amendments 
or with such amendments only as may be agreed to by both 
duui^bers. 
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Ig«-.(i) The Council of State shall consist of not more than 
sixty members nominated or elected in accordance with rules made 
under the principal Act, of whom not more than twenty shall be 
official members. 

(1) The Governor-General shall have power to appoint, from 
among the members of the Council of State, a president and other 
persons to" preside in such circumstances as he may direct. 

(3) The Governor- General shall have the right of addressing 
the Council of State and may for that purpose require the attendance 
of its members. 

f 9. — (1) The Legislative Assembly shall consist of members 
nominated or elected in accordance with rules made under the Prin- 
cipal Act. 

(2) The total number of members of the Legislative Assembly 
shall be one hundred and forty. The number of non-elected mem- 
bers shall be forty, of whom twenty-six shall be official members. 
The number of elected members shall be one hundred. 

Provided that rules made under the Principal Act may provide 
for increasing the number of members of the Legislative Assembly 
as fixed by this section and may vary the proportion which the 
classes of members bear to one another, so, however, that at least 
five* sevenths of the members of the Legislative Assembly shall be 
elected members, and at least one-third of the other members shall 
be non-official members. 

(3) The Governor-General shall have the right of addressing 
the Legislative Assembly, and may for that purpose require the 
attendance of its members. 

20*— (0 There shall be a president of the Legislative Assembly, 
who shall until the expiration of four years from the first meeting 
thereof, be a person appointed by the Governor- eneral, and shall 
thereafter be a member ot the Assembly elected by the Assembly 
and approved by the Govemor-Genetal : 

Provided thaK, if at the expiration of such period of four years 
the Assembly is in session the president then in office shall continoe 
in office until the end of the current session and the first election of 
the president shall take place at the commencement of the ensuing 
session. 

(2) There shall be a deputy-ptesident of the Legislative 
Assembly, who shall preside at meetings of the Assembly in the 
absence of the president, and who shall be a member of the Assem- 
bly elected by the Assembly and approved by the Governor-General. 

(3) The appointed president shall hold office until the date of 
the election of a president under this section, but he may resign his 
(dSce by writing under his hand addressed to the Govemor-Genend, 
or may be removed from office hy order of the Governor-General, 
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before the expiration of his term of (Aoe 
tball DC nilcd by a similar appointment for the remainder of such 
term. 

V and a depnty-presidcnt shall cease to 

bold office if they cease to be members of the Assembly ; they 
may resign office by writing under their hands addressed to the 
^vernor-General, and may be removed from office by a vote rf the 
Assembly with the concurrence of the Govemor*General.. 

A president and deputy-president shall receive such salaries 
u may be detennined, in the case of an appointed president by the 
Governor General, and in the case of an dected president and a 
deputy-president by Act of the Indian Lcgislalure. 

2 1 . Eveiy Council of State shall continue for five years, and 
every Legislative Assembly for three years, from its first meeting* 

Provided that — 

(o) either chamber of the Legislature may be sooner dissdived 
by the Governor-General j and 

^ (ft) any such period may be extended by the Governor-General 
u in special circumstances he so thinks fit, and 

(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the Governor-General 
shall appoint a date not more than six months or with the .sanction 
of the Secretary of State not more than nine months after the date 
of dissolution for the next session of that chamber. 

(s) The Goveioor-General may appoint such times and places 
foi holding the sessions of either chamber of the Indian Legislature 
as he thinks lit, and may also from time to time by notification 
or otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 

(3) Any meeting of either chamber of the Indian Legislature 
may be adjourned by the person presiding. 

( 4 ) All questions in either chamber shall be determined by a 
majority of votes of members present other than the presiding 
member, who shall, however, have and exercise a casting vote in 
the case of an equality of votes. 

(5) The powers of either chamber of the Indian I^egislature 
may be exercised notwithstanding any vacancy in the chamber. 

22. — ( 1 ) An official shall not be qualified for election as a 
member of either chamber of the Indian legislature', and if any 
non official member of either chamber accepts office in the service 
of the Crown in India, his seat in that chamber shall become Vacant. 

( 2 ) If an elected irember of either chamber of the Indian 
Legislature becomes a member of the other chamber, his seat in 
such first-mentioned chamber shall thereupon become vacant. 

(3) If any person is elected a member of both chambers of 
the Indian Legislature he shall, before he takes his seat In either 
chamber, signify in writing the chamber of which he desires to 
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be e member and thereupon his seat in the other chamber shall 

become vacant. 

(4) Eveiy member of the Governor-Generars Executive Council 
shall be nominated as a member of one chamber of the Indian 
legislature, and shall have the right of attending and addressing 
the either chamber but shall not be a member of b^ chambers. 

23.-.(i) Subject to the provisions of this Act, provision may 
be made by rules under the Principal Act as to-— 

(tf) the term of office of mominated members of the Council of 
State and the legislative Assembly, and the manner of filling casual 
vacancies occurring by reason of absence of members from India, 
inability to attend to duty, death, acceptance of office, or resignation 
duly accepted or otherwise ; and 

{b) the conditions under which and the manner in which per- 
sons may be nominated as members of the Council of State or the 
Legfslative Assembly, and 

(c) the qualification of electors, the constitution of constituen- 
cies, and the method of election for the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly (including the number of members to be 
elected by communal and other electorates) and any matters inci- 
dental or ancillary thereto ; and 

(d) the qualifications for being or for being nominated or 
elected as members of the Council of State or the legislative 
Assembly : and 

(1) the final decision of doubts or disputes as to the validity 
of an election ; and 

(f) the manner in which the rules are to be carried into effect. 

(2) Subject to any such rules, any person who is a ruler or 
subject of any state in India may be nominated as a member of the 
council of State or the Legislative Assembly. 

34 -*(i) Subsections (1) and (3) of section sixty-seven of the 
Principal Act ^which relate to the classes cf business which may be 
transacted by the Indian Legislative Council) shall cease to have 
effect 

(2) Provision may be made by roles under the Principal Act for 
regulating the course of business and the preservation of order in the 
chambereofthe Indian Legislature and as to the persons to president 
the meetings of the Legislative Assembly in the absence of the president 
and the deputy-president ; and the rules may provide for the number 
of members required to constitute a quorum, and for prohibiting 
legnlating the asking of questions on and the discussion of, any 
subject specified in the rules. 

(3) If any Bill which has been passed by one chamber is not, 
within six months after the passage of the Bill by that chamber, 
passed by the other chamber either without amendments or with 
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a»eadmeBt$ as may be agreed to by the two chambers, the 
Goveraor^General may in his discretion refer the matter for decislott. 
to a joint sitting of both Chambers. Provided that standing orders 
made under this section may provide for meetings of members of 
both chambers appointed for the purpose, in o^er to discuss any 
difference of opinion which has arisen between the the two 
<chambers. 

(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the Governor-General 
under section sixty eight of the Principal Act, the Governor* 
General may, where a Bill has been passed by both Chambers of the 
Indian Legislature, return the Bill for reconsideration by either 
chamber. 

(5) Rules made for the purpose of this section may contain 
such general and supplemental provision as appear necessary for the 
purpose of giving full effect to this section. 

(6) Standing orders may be made providing for the conduct of 
business and the procedure to be followed in either chamber of the 
Indian legislature in so far as these matters are not provided for by 
rules made under the Principal Act. The first standing orders shall 
be made by the Governor-General in Council, but may with the 
consent of the Governor-General be altered by the chamber to 
which they relate. 

Any standing order made as aforesaid which is repugnant to the 
provisions of any roles made under the Principal Act shall, to the 
extent of that repugnancy but not otherwise, be void. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders affecting the 
chamber there shall be freedom of speech in both chambers of the 
Indian Legislature. No person shall be liable to any proceedings in 
any court by reason of anything contained in any official report of 
of the proceedings of either chamber. 

25 .— fi) The estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the 
Governor-General in Council shall be laid in the form of a statement 
before both chambers of the Indian Legislature in each year. 

(3) No proposal for the appropriation of any revenue or moneya 
for any poipose shall be made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General. 

(3 ; The proposals of the Governor-General in Cooncil for the 
appropriation of revenues or moneys relating to the following heads 
of e.vpenditure shall not be submitted to the vote of the Legislative 
assembly, nor shall they be open to discnssion by either chamber 
at the time when the annual statement is under consideration, nor 
less the Govemor-Genergl otherwise directs — 

(t) interest and sinking fund charges on loans ; and 

(fi) expenditure of which the amount is prescribed to or under 
itny law ; and 
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(Hi) salaries and pensions of persons appointed or with the 
approval of His Majes^ or by the Secretary of State m Conncil ; and 
(w) salaries of Chief Commissioners and Judicial Commissioners ; 
and 

(9) expenditure classified by the order of the Governor-General 
in Council as — 

{a) ecclesiastical ; 

(^) political ; 

(r) defence. 

(4) If any question arises whether any proposed appropriation 
of revenue or moneys does or does not relate to the above heads, 
the decision of the Governor-General on the question shall be 

(5) The proposals of the Governor-General in Conncil for 
the appropriation of revenue or moneys relating to heads of 
expenditure not specified in the above heads shall be submitted 
to the vote of the Legislative Assembly in the form of demands 
for grants. 

(6) The legislative assembly may assent or refuse its assent 
to any demand or may reduce the amount referred to m> any demand 
hy a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) The demands as voted by the Legislative Assembly shall 
be submitted to the Governor-General in Council, who shall 
If he^ declares that he is satisfied that any demand which has 
been refused by the LegislativeJAssembly is essential to the discharge 
of his responsibilities, act as if it had been assented to, notwith- 
standing the withholding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to by the Legislative Assembly. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section the Governor- 
General shall have power, in cases of emergency, to authorise 
such expenditure as may, in his opinion, be necessaiy for the 
safety or tranquillity of British India or any part thereof. 

26. — (1) Where either chamber of the Indian Legislature refuses^ 
leave to introduce, or fails to p^ss in a form recommended b)" 
the Governor-General, any Bill, the Governor- General may certify 
that the passage of the Bill is essential for the safety, tranquillity or 
interests of British India or any part thereof, and thereupon^ 

(a) If the Bill has already been passed by the ©tier chamber 
the BUI shall, on signature by the Governor-General, notwithtanding 
thatk has not been consented to by both chambers, forthwith 
become an Act of the Indian Legislature in the from of the Bill as 
.originally introduced or proposed to be introduced in the Indian 
Legislature, or (as the case may be) In the from recommended by 
the Governor-General ; and 

(h) If the B^ haa not already been so passed, the Bill shaU^ 
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before the other dumber* c o ue e i rtad to by that 

mmber in die forte lecommended by the Goremor-XSenenI, ahell 
beconie an Act as aforesaid on the significadon of the Govemor^ 
General's assent, or, If not so consent^ to» shall, on signatnre by 
the Governor General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

(a) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made by the 
Governor General, and shall as soon as practicable after being made 
be laid before both Honses of Parliament, and shall not have effect 
until it has recieved His Majest 3 r*s assent and shall not be presented 
for His Majesty’s assent until copies thereof have been laid 'before 
each House of Parliament for not less than eight days on which 
that House has sat ; and upon the signification of such assent by 
His Majesty in Council, and the notificatien thereof by the 
Governor-General, the Act shall have the same force and effect 
as an Act passed by the Indian Legislature and duly assented to 
Provided that where in the opinion of the Govemo^GeIleral 
a state of emergency exists which justifies such action, the Governor 
General may direct that any such Act shall come into operation 
forthwith, and thereupon the Act shall have such force and effect 
as aforesaid subject, however, to be disallowed by His Majesty iis 
Council. 

27f — (0 In addition to the measures refered to in sub-section (s) 
of section sixty-seven of the Principal Act, in requiring the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General, it shall not be lawful without 
such previous sanction to introduce at any meetings of either chamber 
of the Indian Legislature any measure — 

(a) regulating any provincial subject which has not been 
declared by rules under the Principal Act to be subject to legislation 
by the Indian Legislature ; 

(h) repealing or amending any Act of a local Legislature ; 

(r) repealing or amending any Act or ordinance made by the 
Governor-General. 

( 3 ) Where in either chamber of the Indian legislature any Bill 
has been introduced, or is proposed to be introduced, or any 
amendment to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, the 
Governor- General may certify that the Bill, or any clause of it, or 
the amendment, affects the safety or tranquillity of British India,, 
or any part thereof, and may direct that no proceedings, or that 
no further proceedings, shall be taken by the chamber in relation 
to the Bill, clause, or amendment, and effect shall be given to such' 
direction. 

28 — (t) The provision in section thirty-six of the Principal Act, 
imposing a limit on the number of members of the Governor- 
General’s executive council, shall cease to have effect. 

( 3 ) The provision in section thirty-six of the Principal Act as 
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tatbe qoailficatimi of memben of the cooncili ahftU have effect aa 
though the words '*at the time of their appointment'’ were omitted, 
and as though after the word ^’Scotland” there were inserted the 
wrords **or a pleader of the High Court” and as though *’ten years’’ 
were substituted for “five years.” 

(3) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act 
as to the qualifications to be required in respect of members 
of the Govemor-Generars executive council in any case where such 
provision is not made by section thirty-six of the Principal Act 
as amended by this section. 

(4) Subsection (2) of section thirty-seven of the Principal Act 
which provides that when and so long as the Governor-General's 
Executive Council assembles in a province having a Governor the 
Governor shall be an extraordinary member of the council shall 
cease to have effect. 

29— (0 The Governor-General may at his discretion appoint 
from among the members of the Legislative Assembly, council 
Secretaries who shall hold office during his pleasure and discharge 
such duties in assisting the members of his Executive Council as 
he may assign to them. 

(2) there shall be paid to Council Secretaries so appointed 
-such salary as may be provided by the Indian Legislature. 

(3) A Council Secretary shall cease to hold office if he ceases 
for more than six months to be a member of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Secretary of State in Council 

WT The salary of the Secretary of State, the salaries of his 
Under secretaries, any other expenses of his department may, 
notwithstanding anything in the Principal Act, instead of being paid 
out of the revenues of India, be paid out of moneys provided by 
Parliament, and the salary of the Secretar}^ of State shall be so 
paid 

f following amendments shall be made in section three 

c ™ Act in relation to the composition of the Council 

of India, the qualification, term of office, and remuneration of its 
members 

shall have effect as thooffh 
ergnt and twelve” were substituted for “ten" and “fourteen” res- 
pectively, as the minimum and maximum number, of members 
provide that the tenure of office of any person who is a member 
of the Council at the time of the passing of this Act shall not be 
affected by this provision. 

P™"?'®?* 0* snbsection (3) shall have effect as if 
one half were snbshtuted for “nine*' and “India” were substitO' 
Sed for '^British India.” 
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(3) In subsection (4) **five years'* Aall be snbstiteted for 
^seim years*’ as the term of office of members of the Cooncil^ 
provided that the tenure ol office of any person who is a member 
of the Conncil at the time of the passing of this Act shall not be 
affected by this provision. 

(4) The provisions of subsection ( 8 ) shall cease to have effect 
and in lien thereof the following provision shall be inserted. 

There shall be paid to each member of the Conncil of India 
the annnal salary of twelve hnndnid ponnds ; provided that any 
rmember of the conncil who was at the time of his appoiiltment 
•domiciled in India shall receive, in addition to the salary hereby 
provided, an annnal subsistence allowance of six hundred pounds. 

Such salaries and allowances may be paid out of the revennes 
•of India or out of moneys provided by Parliament.*’ 

(5) Notwithstanding anything in any Act or rules, where any 
person in the service of the Crown in India is appointed a member 
•^the Council before completion of the period of such service 
required to entitle him to a pension or annuity, his service as such 
oneinber shall,, for the purpose of any pension or annuity which 
would be payable to him on completion of such period, be reckoned 
as service under the Crown in India whilst resident in India. 

32 — (0 The provision in section six of the Principal Act which 
prescribes the quorum for meetings of the Council of India shall 
•cease to have effect, and the Secretary of State may provide for a 
•quorum by such directions as he may issue in this behalf. 

(a) The provision in section eight of the Principal Act which 
requires weekly meetings of the Council of India shall cease to 
/have effect. 

(3) Section 10 of the Principal Act shall have effect as though 
the words **all business of the council in committees thereof is 
to be transacted** were ommitted, and the words “the business 
of the Secretary of State in council of India shall be transacted, and 
.any order made or act done in accordance with such direction shall, 
subject to the provisions of this Act, be treated as being an order 
of the Secretary of State in Council*' were inserted in lieu thereof. 

33. The Secretary of State in Council may, notwithstanding any 
thing in the Principal Act, by rule regulate and restrict the exerciw 
of the powers of superintendence, direction, and control, vested 
in the Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in CounctV by 
the Principal Act, or otherwise, in such manner as may appear 
necessary or expedient in order to give effect to the purposes 

^Befme any rules are made under this section relating to subjects 
other than transferred subjects, the rules proposed to be made 
•shall be laid in draft before both Houses of Parliament, and such 
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mlet, shall not be made unless, both Houses by resolution approve* 
the draft either without modification or addition, or with modifica- 
tions or additions to which both Houses agree, but upon such' 
approval being given the Secretary of State in Council may make 
such roles in the forms in which they have been approved and 
such rules on being so made shall be of full force andi 
effect, 

Any other rules shall be 1 ud before both Houses of Parliament 
as soon as may be after they are made, and if an Address is presen- 
ted to His Majesty by either House of Parliament within the next 
thirty days on which that House has sat after the roles are laid 
before it praying that the rules or any of them may be annulled,. 
His Majesty in Council may annul the rules or any of them, and 
those rules shall thenceforth be void, but without prejudice to 
the validity of anything previously done thereunder* 

34. So much of section five of the Principal Act as relates to- 
orders and communications sent to India from the United Kingdom 
and to orders made in the United Kingdom, and sections eleven, 
twelve, thirteen and fourteen of the Principal Act shall cease to* 
have elTect, and the procedure for the sending of orders and 
communications to India and in general for correspondence be* 
tween the Secretary of State and the Governor-General in Council 
or any local Government shall be such as may be prescribed by 
order of the Secretary of State in Council. 

35. Mis Majesty may by Order in Council make provision for ■ 
the appointment of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom, and for his pay, powers, duties, and conditions of employ- 
ment ; and the Order may further provide for delegating to the 
High Commissioner any of the powers previously exercised by the 
Secretary of State or the Secretary of State in Council whether 
under the Principal Act or otherwise in relation to making contracts,, 
and may prescribe the conditions under which he shall act on behalf 
of the Governor-General in Council or any Local Government. 

Part IV. 

THE CIVIL SERVICES IN INDIA. 

36 . — (i) Subject to the provisions of the Principal Act and of 
rules made thereunder, every person in the civil service of the 
Crown in India holds office during His Majesty’s pleasure, and may 
be employed in any manner required by a proper authority within, 
the scope of his duty, but no person in that service may be dismissed 
by any authority subordinate to that by which he was appointed, and. 
the Secretary of State in Council may (except so far as lie may pro- 
vide by rules to the contrary) reinstate any person in that service • 
who has been dismissed. 
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Ifaiiy soch perton appoioted by the Secr^aiy of Slate in 
Council thinks himself wronged by an order of an officiti superior in 
a Governor's province, and on doe application made to that soperior 
does not receive the reddress to which he may consider himself 
entitled, he may, without prejudice to any other right of redress, 
complain to the Governor of the province in order to obtain jnatioe, 
and the Governor is hereby directed to examine such complaint and 
require such action to be taken thereon as may appear to him to be 
just and equitable. 

(s) The Secretary of State in Council may make rules for regu- 
lating the classification of the civil service in India, the methods of 
their recruitment, iheir conditions of service, pay and allowances, 
and discipline and conduct. Such rules may, to such extent and in 
respect of such matters as may be prescribed, delegate the power of 
making rules to the Governor-General in Council or to Local Gov- 
ernments, or authorise the Indian Legislature or Local Legislatures 
to make laws regulating the public services ; 

Provided that every person appointed before the commencement 
of this Act by the Secretary of State in Council to the civil service 
of the Crown in India shall retain all his existing or accruing right or 
shall receive such compensation for the loss of any of them as the 
Secretary of State in Council may consider just and equitable, 

(3) The right to pensions and the scale and conditions of pen- 
sions of all persons in the civil service of the Crown in India appoint- 
ed by the Secretary of State in Council shall be regulated in accord- 
ance with the rules in force at the time of the passing of this Act. 
Any such rules may be varied or added to by the Secretary of State 
in Council and shall have effect as so varied or added 10, but any 
such variation or addition shall not adversely adect the pension of 
any member of tl e service appointed before the date thereof. 

Nothing in this section or in any rule thereunder shall prejudice 
the rights to which any person may, or may have, become entitled 
under the provisions in relation to pensions contained in the East 
India Annuity Funds Act, 1874. 

(4) For the removal of doubts it is hereby declared that all 
rules or other provisions in operation at the time of the passing of 
this Act. whether made by the Secretary of State in Council or by 
any other authority, relating to the civil service of the Crown in 
India, were duly made in accordance with the powers in that behalf, 
and are confirmed, but any such rules or provisions may be revoked, 
varied, or added to by rules or laws made under this section. 

37. (1) Notwithstonding anything in section ninety-seven of 

the Principal Act the Secretary of State may make appointments to 
the Indian Civil Service of persons domiciled in India, in accord- 
ance with such rules as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
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State in Council with the concnrrence of the majority of votes at a 
meeting of the Council of India. 

Any roles made under this section shall not have force until they 
have been laid for thirty days before both Houses of Parliament. 

(a) The Indian Civil Service (Temporary Provisions) At?t, 1915 
(which confers power during the war and for a period of two years 
thereafter to make appointments to the Indian Civil Service without 
examination), shall have effect as though “three years" were suV 
stituted for “two years.” 

gg. (r) There shall be established in Indian public service 

commission, consisting of not more than five members, of whom 
one shall be chairman, appointed by the Secretaiy of State iiv 
Council. Each member shall hold office for five years,, and may be 
re*appointed. No member shall be removed before the expiry of 
his term of office, except by order of the Secretary of State in Council. 
The qualifications for appointment, and the pay and pension (if any) 
attaching to the office of chairman and member, shall be prescribed 
by rules made by the Secretary of State in Council. 

(?) The public service commission shall discharge, in regard to 
recruitment and control of the public services in India, such fane* 
tions as may be assigned thereto by rules made by the Secretary of 
State in Council. 

39. — (1) An Auditor General in India shall be appointed by the* 
Secretary of State in Council, and shall hold office during His- 
Majesty's pleasure. The Secretary of State in Council shall, by 
rules make provision for his pay, powers, duties, and conditions of 
employment or for the discharge of his duties in the case of a tem- 
porary vacancy or absence from duty. 

(3) Subject to any rules made by the Secretar)' of State in 
Council, no office may be added to or withdrawn from the public 
service, and the emoluments of no posts may be varied, except 
after consultation with such finance authority as may be designated 
in the rules, being an authority of the province or of the Government 
of India, according as the post Is or is not under the control of a 
Local Government. 

40 . Rules made under this Part of this Act shall not be made* 
except with the concurrence of ^ majority of votes at a meeting: 
of the Council of India. 

Fart ▼. 

STATUTORY COMMISSION. 

4 1 expiration of ten years after the passing of the 

Act the Secretary of State shall submit for the approval of both 
Houses of Parliament the names of persons to act as a commission 
for the purposes of tUs section. 
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(a) The persons whose names are so submitted, rabject to ther 
mproval of, and to any alterations made by Parliament, shall be w 
Commission for the purpose of inquiring into the working of tho 
system of Government, the growth , of education, and the develop- 
ment of representative institutions, In British India, and matters 
connected therewith, and the commission shall report as to whether 
and to what extent it is desirable to establish the principle of res- 
ponsible Government, or to extend, modify, or restrict the degree 
of responsible Government, then existing therein, including the* 
question whether the establishment of second chambers of the Local 
Legislatures is or is not desirable. ' 

( 5 ) Commission shall also inquire into and report on anjr 
other matter affecting British India and the provinces, which may be 
referred to the Commission by the Secretary of State. 

Part TZ. 

GENERAL. 

42- Notwithstanding anything in section one hundred and 
twenty-four ot the Principal Act, if any member of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council or any member of any Local Govern-- 
ment was at the time of his appointment concerned or engaged in 
any trade or business, he may, during the term of his office, with 
the sanction in writing of the Governor-General, or, in the case of 
Ministers, of the Governor of the province, and in any case subject 
io such general conditions and restrictions as the Governor-Generar 
in Council may prescribe, retain his concern or interest in that trade 
or business, but shall not, during that term, take part in the directiois 
or management of that trade or business. 

43 . Any assent or disallowance by His Majesty, which under 
the Principal Act is required to be signified through the Secretary 
of State in Council, shall as from the passing of this Act, be signified 
by His Majesty in Council. 

— (i) Where any matter is required to be prescribed 
or regulated by rules under the Principal Act and no 
special provision is made as to the authority by whom the rules aie 
to be made, the rule shall be made by the Governor-General in 
Council with the sanction of the Secletary of State in Council and 
shall not be subject to repeal or alteration by the Indian legislature 
01 by any local Legislature. 

( 2 ) Any rules made under this Act or under the Principal Act 
may be so framed as to make different provision for different 

Any rules to which this section applies shall be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament as soon as may be after they are made 
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and >> preientedto Hii MajesQr by either Hoqse of 

Ptrllaiheht witbbi the next thirty days on which that Hoose has. 
sat after the roles are laid before it, praying that the roles or any of 
them 0Mqr>bc annolled. His Majesty in Cooncii may annol the roles 
or any 4f and those roles shall thence- forth be void, bot with- 
oot prejodice to the validity of anything previoosly done thereonder. 

Provided that the Secretary of State may direct that any roles 
to which this section applies shall be laid in draft before both Houses 
of Parliament, and in such case the rules shall not be made unless 
both Huu es by resolution approve the draft either without m^i- 
fication or addition, or with modifications or additions to which both 
Houses agree, but upon such approval being given, the rules may 
be made in the form in which they had been approved, and iiOch 
rules on being so made shall be. of full force and effect, and shall hot 
require to be furthur laid before Parliament. 

45. The amendments set out tp Parts I and II of the Second 
Schedule to this Act, being amendments to incorporate the provi- 
sions of this Act in the Principal Act, and further amendments con- 
sequential on or arising out of those provisions, shall be made in the 
Principal Act, j nd any question of interpretation shall be settled by 
reference to the Principal Act as so amended. The provisions of 
the Principal Act specified in Part III of that schedule, being 
provisions which are obsolete or unnecessary, or which require amend- 
ment in detail, are hereby repealed or modified, and shall be dealt 
with, in ^he manner shown in the second column of that schedule. 

46. In this .Act the expressions “official” and “non-official,” 
where used in relation to any person, mean respectively a “person 
who is or is not in the civil or military service of the Crown 
in India.” 

Provided that rules under the Principal Act may provide for 
the holders ot sucli offices as may be specified in the rules not 
being treated for the purposes of the Principal Act or this Act, 
or any of them, as officials. ’ 

47. ( 1 ) Thi.s Act may be cited as the Government of India 
Act 1919, and the Principal Ac^, as amended by any Act for the 
lime being in force, may be cited as the Government of 
India Act. 

(2) This .Act shall come into operation on such date or dates 
as the Governor-General in Council, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State in Council, may appoint, and different dates 
may be appointed tor different parts of India. 

On the dates appointed for the coming into operation of the 
provisions of this Act in respect of any Executive or Legislative Coun- 
cit all the members of the council then in office shall go out of 
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office, but may, if otherwise qualified, be re-appointed, re-nomi- 
nated or re-elected, as the case may be, in accordance with the 
Principal Act as amended by this Act. 

(3} Any reference in any enactment, whether an Act of Parlia- 
ment or made by any authority in British India, or in any rules, 
regulations or orders made under any such enactment, or in any 
letters patent or other document, to any enactment repealed by 
the principal Act, shall for all purposes be constructed as references 
to the Principal Act as amended by this Act, or to the correspond- 
ing provision thereof. 

(4) Any reference in any enactment in force in India whether 
an Act of Parliament or made by any authority in British India, 
or in any rules, regulations, or orders made under any such 
enactment, or in any Letters Patent or other document, to any Indian 
legislative authority, shall for all purposes be construed as references 
TO the corresponding authority constituted by the Principal Acts a« 
amended by this Act. 

15) If any dilliculty arises as to the first establishment of the 
Indian legislature or any I-^'gislative Council after the commence- 
ment of this Act or otherwise in first giving effect to the provisions 
of this Act, the Secretary of State in Ouncil or the Governor- 
iicneral in Council as occasion may require, may by order da 
anything which appears to them necessary for the purpose oi 
removing the difficult}’. 


alhi Press. 



REPORT 

From the Joint Select Committee oi the Home of Lords end the 
Home of Commom eppointed to consider the 
Goremment ^ Indie Bill. 


Ordered that — 

1. That the Committee have met and considered the said 
Bill and taken the evidence of a large number of witnesses, many 
of whom had come all the way from India for the purpose. A mass 
of telegrams and other communications has also been received. The 
list of witnesses and telegrams have been printed as an 
appendix to the evidence. Written representations have not as a 
rule been printed. The committee appreciate the advantage they 
have derived from being placed in full possession of the views of 
many persons who have given much thought to the political future 
of the country. 

2. The Committee were not charged, as some have seemed to 
think, with the task of reporting on the state of India, or on the 
conduct of the administration in India, or even at large on the 
liest form of Government for India, but only with the duty of dealing 
wi:h this Bill, which had been read a second time in the House of 
Commons, according to the well-known forms of Parliamentar}' 
procedure, and with the rules and conventions arising out of it. 

3. In the declaration made by His Majesty's Government on 
the 20th August, 1917, there is enunciated the problem for which 
the Bill endeavours to provide a solution. It is to design the first 
stage in a measured progress towards responsible government. Any 
such stage, if it is to be a real advance, must, as the Committee 
conceive it, involve the creation of an electorate and the bestowal of 
some share in the work and responsibilities of government on those 
whom the electorate chooses to represent its interest. In the present 
circumstances of India, the electorate must at the outset be small 
^d the administrative experience of its representatives must be 
limited. Before, the policy of HU Majesty’s Government be 
fulfilled the electorate must growi and practical experience in the 
conduct of public affairs must be enlarged* During thi s period the 
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^laniiausliij^i ol ilie peace of ItiJia cannot Ik* withilrawn from the 
ollk'ial agency which Parliament at present charges with Julies of 
the administration, and (\munittee regard it to Ik? an essential feature 
of the policy of llis Majesty's Government that, except in so far as 
he is released from responsibility by the changes made under 
this Bill, the CiOvemor-General-in-('ouncil shouUt remain in undis- 
turbed responsibility to Parliament and fully equipped with the 
necessary powers to fulfil that responsibility. But from the beginning 
the people musi be given an oppiwtunitv, and all political wisdom 
points to its being a generous opporiunih. of learning the actual 
business of government and of showing, by their conduct of it, to 
simie luiure Paiiiameut that the time has come for further extensions 
of |)owei. 

4. In the opinion ol the ('ommitlee the plan proposed by the 
Bill is conceived wholly in this spirit, and interprets the pronounce- 
ment of the 2oih August. 1917. with scrupulous accuraev. It 
partitions the domain of provincial government into tuo fields, one 
of which is made over to ministers chosen from the elected members 
of the political legislature, while the other remains under the adminis- 
tration of a Cjovernor-in-Council. 'I his scheme has evoked apprehen- 
sions which are not unnatural in view of its novelty. But the Com- 
mittee, after the most careful consideration of all suggested 
altenialixes, are of opinion that it is the best way of giving effect to 
the spirit of the tleclared policy of his Majesty’s Government. 
Its critics forget that the announcement spoke of a substantial step 
in the direction of the gradual development of the self-governing 
institutions with a view' to the progressive realisation of responsible 
governments and not of the partial introduction of re.sponsible 
goxermnent ; and it is this distinction which justifies the method by 
which the Bill impu.ses re.sponsibility, both on Ministers to the 
legislative council and on the members of the legislative council 
to tlieir constituents, for the results of that part of the administration 
which is transferred to their charge. 

Having weighed the evidence and information before them, 
the c:ommiilee have made a number of changes in the Bill, Those 
of a more detailed or miscellaneous character are briefly discussed 
lieJow under the clauses to which they relate. Those which are 
dir<.vted to the avoidance of the difficulties and dangers which have 
beej pointed out proceed on a simple and, in the Committee's 
opinion, an indefeasible theory. That theoty the Comtnittee think 
it desirable to state at once. Ministers who en]oy the confidence 
of a majority in their Legislative Conncil will be given the fullest 
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opportunity of managing that field of government which is entrusted 
to their care. In their work they will be assisted and guided by 
the Governor, who will accept their advice and promote their policy 
wherever possible. If he finds himself compelled to act against 
their advice, it will only be in circumstances roughly analogous to 
those in which he has to override his Executive Council— circum* 
stances which will be indicated in the Instrument of Instructions 
furnished to him on his appointment by His Majesty. On the other 
hand, in and for that field of government in which Parliament 
continues to hold him responsible the provincial Governor in Council 
will remain equipped with the sure and certain power of fulfilling 
that responsibility. The Committee will indicate in the course of' 
this Report how they visualise the relations between the two parts 
of the provincial Government, but they wish to place in the forefront 
of the Report their opinion that they see no reason why the relations 
should not be harmonious and mutually advantageous. They regard 
it as of the highest importance that the Governor should foster the 
habit of free consultation between both halves of his Government, 
Und indeed that he should insist upon it in all important matters of 
common interest. He will thus ensure that Ministers will contribute 
their knowledge of the people s wishes and susceptibilities, and the 
members of his Executive Council their administrative experience, 
to the joint wisdom of the (jovemment. But while the Committee 
anticipate much advantage from amicable and, as far as posible, 
spontaneous association for pui poses of deliberation they would 
not allow it to confuse the duties or obscure the separate respon- 
sibility which will rest on the two parts of the administration. Each 
side of the (vovernment will advice and assist the other : neither will 
control or impede theother. The responsibility for administrative and 
legislative action in their own field will be fixed beyond possibility of 
doubt on Ministers and on the majorities of the provincial legislature 
which support them ; and they will be given adequate power to 
fulfil their charge. Similarly within that field for which he remains 
accountable to Parliament, the responsibility for action must be 
fixed on the ('lOvernor-in-Council, and he must possess unfailing 
means for the discharge of his duties. Finally, behind the provincial 
authorities stands the Government of India. 

6» The change which this Bill will make in the political structure 
and life of India is very important. It marks a great step in the 
path of self-government, and it is a proof of the confidence reposed 
by His Majesty's Government in the loyalty, wisdom and capacity 
of our Indian fellow-subjects. At the same time it points to the 
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desiraUlitjr of keeping Parliament in closer touch with Indian affairs 
than has recently been possible. Tlie Committee aocordin^y 
propose thM a Standing Joint Committee should be appointed by ' 
both Houses of Parliament for that purpose. It should have no 
statntoiy functions, but a purely advisoiy and consultative ; status 
and among its tasks is one of high iniportance, the consideration of 
amendment to rules made under this Bill. For the plan on which 
the Bill has been drafted, and in the opinion of the Committee 
rigbdy drafted, will necessitate the completion of some of its main 
provisions by a large number of roles and other documents which 
will have to be framed before the machinery established by the 
Bill can c<me into working order. Many of these roles and do* 
cuments will be drafted in India for the approval of the Secretary of 
State. When they come of England it may be found convenient 
that prciient Committee be reappointed to advise Parliament in 
regard to them. 

7. The Committee will now proceed to indicate the nature of 
the changes they have made in the Bill, and also their suggestk^s 
for action to be taken under it. either in the framing of rules or by 
executive process hereafter. 


Preamltle. 

The Preamble of the Bill, as drafted, was based on the announce- 
ment of His Majesty’s Government in Parliament of the joth August, 
1917, and it incorporated that part of the uinoancement which 
pointed to the progressive realisation of responsible government in 
British India as an integral part of the Empire, and to the expediency 
of gradually developing self-governing institutions in India, and it 
refened to the granting to the Provinces of India of a large measure 
of independence of the Government of India. It did not, however, 
deal with those parts of the announcement which spoke of the in- 
creasing association of Indians in every branch of the administration 
and declared that the progress of this policy could only be achieved 
by successive stages, and that Parliament, advised by His Majesty’s 
Government and by the Government of India, on whom the respon- 
sibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian people, must 
be the judge of the time and measure of each advance, and be 
guided by the co-operation received from those upon whom new 
opportunities of service are conferred and by the extent to which it 
is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility. 
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The Committee have enlarged the preamble so as lo include 
all parts of the announcement of the aoth August, 1917. Their 
reason for doing so ts that an attempt has been made lo distinguish 
between the parts of this announcement and to attach a different 
value to each part according to opinion. It has been said, for 
instance that where as the first part is a binding pledge, 
the latter part is a mere expresion of opinion of no 
importance. But the Committee think that it is of the utmost 
importance, from the very inauguration of those constitutional 
changes that Parliament should make it (fuite plain that the respon- 
sibility for the successive stages of the development of self-government 
in India rests on itself alone, and that it cannot share this respon- 
sibility with, much less delegate it to, the newly elected legislatures 
of India. 

They also desire to emphasize the wisdom and justice of an 
increasing as.s4)ciaiion of Indians with every branch of the adminis- 
tration but they wish lo make it perfectly clear that His Majesty’s 
(jovominent must remaii. free to appoint Kuropcans to those 
posts for which they arc specially required and ({ualified. 


Part I 

I'lausc I. — The ("ommittcc wish to take this opportunity of 
acknowledging the debt they owe lo the work of the two Committees 
on Franchise and Functions presided over by Lord Southbrough. If 
they are not able to accept ail the conclusions of these Committees, 
and if they recommend some additional provisions to those included 
in those reports, it does not mean that they arc not very sensible 
of the value of the work done, without which, indeed, this 
constitutional change could not have l>een effected. 

The lists of central, provincial and transferred subjects included 
in the Functions Committee’s report have been somewhat altered 
after consultation with the India Ofiice (.see Appendix F lo the 
.Minutes of Kvidence) and as so amended they are accepted by this 
Committee, suhjcci lo certain general oKservalions at the end of 
this Report. It must not, however, be concluded that these partitions 
of the functions of government arc absolutely clear out and mutually 
cxclusi\'c* 'Fhev must in all cases be read with the reservations 
in the text of ih(! I'rancbisc Cotiimillce s Kcpofl, and with due 
regard to the necessity for sjiccial procedure in cases where their 
orbits overlap. 
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The Committee have given mtiidt attention to the diflicidt 
question of the principle on whidt the provindal revennes and 
balances, shtnld he distribnted between the two sides of the 
provincial Govemfnents. They are confident that the problem can 
readify be solved fa^- the simple process of common sense and reason- 
aUe give and uke. bat they are aware that this question might 
in cermin circumstances, become the cause of much friction in 
the provincial Government and they are of opinion that the mlea 
governing the allocation of these revennes and balances sbonld 
be fram^ so as to make the existence of snch friction impossible. 
They advise that if the Governor, in the course of preparing either 
his first or any subsequent budget, finds that there is likely to lie a 
serious or protracted difference of opinion between the executive 
council and his ministers on this subjects, he shonld be empowered 
at once to make an allocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects, which shonld continue for 
at least the whole life of the existing legislative conndl. The 
Committee do not endorse the suggestion that certain sources of 
revenue shonld be allocated to reserved, and certain sources to 
transferred subjects, but they recommend ^t the Governor allocate 
a definite proportion of the revenue, say, by way of illustration 
two thirds to reserved and one-third to tramfeir^ subjects, and 
.similarly a proportion, though not necessarily the same fraction, 
of the balances. If the Governor desires assistance in making 
the allocation, lie should be allowed at his discretion to refer the 
question to lie decided to such authority as the Governor-General 
shall appoint. Further, the Committee are of opinion that it should 
iie laid down from the first that, until an agreement which both 
sides of the Government will equally support has been reached, 
or until an allocation has been made liy the Governor, the total 
provisions of the different expenditure heads in the budget 
of the province for the preceding financial year shall htfid 
good. 

The Committee desire that the relation of the two sides of 
the Government in this matter, as in all others, shonld be of such 
mutual sympathy that each will be able to assist and influence for 
the commom good the work of the other, but not to exercise 
control over it The budget should not be capable of being used 
as a means for enabling ministers or a majority of the legislative 
■council to direct the policy of reserved subjects ; but on the other 
hand the executive Council should be helpful to ministers in their 
desire to develop the Departments entrusted to their care. On 
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tlic Governor personally wil! devolve the task of holding the balance 
between the legitimate needs of both sets of his advisers. 

Clause 2.— This danse has been inserted to regularise the raising 
c f loans by local Governments on the special security of their own 
provincial revenues. 

Clause 3. — The question has been rais^ as to the communi- 
cations between the Governors of provinces and the Secretary of 
State. The question as to whether such communication shall in 
future take place, and as to the procedure to be adopted in them, 
may well 1 ^ left to the Secretary of State. In the opinion of the 
Committee there is no cause at present for disturbing the existing 
position, except to the extent to which the Secretary of State 
relaxes his powers of direction and control over local governments. 
To that extent the Government of India will also withdraw from 
intervention ; but India is not yet ripe for a true federal system, 
and the Central Government cannot be relegated to functions of 
mere inspection and advice. Tbe Committee trust that there will 
be an extensive delegation, statutory and otherwise, to provincial 
governments of some powers and duties now in the hands of the 
Government of India ; and they trust also that the control of that 
Government over provincial matters will be exercised with a view 
to preparing the provinces for the gradual transfer of power to the 
pTovincial Cfovernment arxl Legislature. 

Clause 4. — ^The Committee are of opnion that the ministers 
selected by the Governor to advise him on tbe transferred subjects 
should be elected members of the legislative council enjoying its 
confidence and capable of leading it. A minister will have the 
option of resigning if his advice is not accepted by the Governor : 
and the Governor will have the ordinary constitutional right of 
dismissing a minister whose policy he believes to be either seriously 
at fault or cut of accord with the views of the Legislative Council. 
In the last resort the Governor can always dissove his legislative 
council and choose new ministers after a fresh election ; but if this 
course is adopted the Committee hope that the (foveraor will find 
himself able to accept such views as his new ministers may press 
upon him regarding the issue which forced the dissolution. The 
Committee are of opinion that in no pn)vince will there be need 
for less than two ministers, while in some provinces more will be 
required. In these circumstances they think that it should be 
recognised from the commencement that ministers may be expected 
to act in concert together. They probably would do so : and in 
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the opinion of the Committee it is better that they should, and 
therefore that the fact should be recognised on the face of the Bill. 
They advise that the status of ministers should be similar tu that 
of the members of the Executive Council, but that their salaries 
should be fixed by the Legislative Council. Later on in this Report 
it will be suggested that Indian members of the Council of India 
in London should be paid a higher scale of remuneration than 
those membm of the Council domiciled in the United Kingdom. 
The same principle Iglight surest to the Legislative Council that 
it was reasonable for the ministers of the provincial government 
domiciled in India to be paid on a lower scale of remuneration than 
the European members. 

Provision has been made in this clause for the appointment 
at the Governor’s discretion of non-official members of the Legisla- 
tive Council to fill a role somewhat similar to that of the Parliament- 
ary Under-Secretary to this country. 

Clause 5.— The Committee are of opinion that the normal 
strength of an Executive Council, especially in the smaller provinces, 
need not exceed two members. They liave not, however, reduced 
the existing statutory maximum of four ; but if in any case the Council 
includes two members with service qualifications, neither of whom 
is bv birth an Indian, they think that it should also include two 
unofficial Indian members. 

Clause 6. — ^The Committee disire at this point to ^ve a 
picture of the manner in which they think that, under this Bill, 
the Government of a province should be worked. There will be 
many matters of administrative business, as in all countries 
which can be disposed of departmentally, but there will remain 
a large category of business of the character which would natu- 
rally be the subject of Cabinet consultation. In re^fard to this 
last category the Committee conceive that the habit should be 
carefully fostered of joint deliberation between the members of 
tbe Executive Council and the ministers, sitting under the chair- 
manship of the Governor. There cannot be too much mutual 
advice and consultation on such subjects ; but the Committee 
attach the highest importance to the principle that, when once 
opinions have been freely exdiang^ and the last word has bees 
said, there ought then to be no doubt whatever as to wim the 
responsiUlity for the deciskm lies. _ 'Fherefore, in tbe opiaka of 
tte Cmnmittee, after such ooi^ltetion, and when it is clear that 
the decision lies within the jurisdictiao of one or other half of the 
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'Govcnmait, that decnioa ia nspect of a rCMCved saWect chotM 
be leoanled aepafately the Enoadae GeuacO, aaa ia vespect 
<if a tmarfencd (ahfect by dM MiairteR, aad aU actsaadi proo^ 
im of the Govenaaeatflioakl state ta defiafte tenas oa whom 
the leepoaiibility for the decnioa reels. It wffl aot always, 
however, be dear otherwise thaa ia a nwdydepiataMatd aad 
tedaiical foriiiaa with wheai the j a iiedietiea Kei ia the case of 
^uestwasofcoanBoa iateiest. lasadhcasesit wiltbe taevitaUe 
for the Oovetoor to ocoipy the positfoa of raferand arbitrator 
betweea the two parts of his ailiasaitfrstioB ; aad it wilt eqaatly 
he his daty to see that a decnioB airieed at oa me ade of his 
■GnttaiBent is Mfowsd by sodh ooas eq a e atia l actioa oajlhe 
odier side as tmy be aeoessaiy to aadce the policy dfective aad 
h o a a if e aeo M s. 

The jpositioa of die Goveiaor wid thus be oae rrf gmt tes- 
{xmsibility aad difficulty, aad also of great opportunity and 
honour, ne may have to hold the baluce bMween divergent 
policies aad diferat ideals, md to prevent discord and friction. 
It will rdso be for fahn to hdp with sympathy and courage the 
poprdar s^ of his g ov er n ment in dietr new reqxanibilities. He 
■shouM never hesitate to pmat oat to Mmisters what he thmks is 
the tight owfse or to warn dmm if he ^hiks diey ate taking the 
wroag course. Itat if, after heatiag all die arguments, Ministers 
:diou1d decide not to adopt his advice, dien in die qiinion of the 
-Conanit^ the Governor should ordinarily allow ainisto to 
have their way fixing dn responsibility iqxm diem,evea if it may 
subsequeatlyhe necessary fiw him to vote any particular {neoe 
of legislation. It is not possilfo but that in liraia, as in all other 
countries aiistobes will be made by Ministers, acting sridi the 
approvrd of a maiority the Legislative Giuncil, but dime is no 
way of learning except through experience and by tbe realisation 
of respenabdity. 

in theddiates of the Legislative Coundl members of tbe Exe- 
cutive Council should act together and Ministers should act 
togcdiec, but mem b ers of the Executive Council and Ministers 
-dimld not oppose eadi other by speech or vote ; members of 
Executive Coimcil should not be required to support, either by 
speech or vote, proposals of ministers of whidi dmy do not ap- 
prove, nor diould members be required to suj^ort by qieedi or 
vote, pmpoads of the Executive Council of which they (fo not 
approve, diey diottld be free to spmk and vote for mm other’s 
proposals w^ they are in agrwinent with them. All other 
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o&cial m^beis of At Legislative Council should be free to 
apeak aad vole as they choose. 

Clause. 7.-^Thc Commitlee have altered the liist schedule to 
the BiU, so as to show only the toul strength of the Legislative 
Council in each province. They have retained the provision, 
now in subH:lause that at l^t 70 per cent, of the membeis 
shall be elected, and not more than 20 per cent, shall be odicials. 
This general stipulation will govern the distribution of the seats 
in each province ; but in certain respects the detailed agreements 
will require further considerattOQ, and proposals should be called 
for from the Goveriuneui of India in regard to them. ‘ The points 
in question, as well as some disputable matters on which the 
Committee wisli to endorse the proposals of the Franc:hise Com- 
mittee s report, are dealt with in the following recominend- 
atiems : — 

(a) The Committee regard the number of seats allotted to 
the rural population, as distinct for the urban, as disproportion- 
ately low, and consider that it should receive a larger share of 
representation. They also think that an attempt should be made 
to secure better representation of the urban wage-earning class ; 
and they are convinced that an effect should be made to remedy 
in part at least the present disparity between the size of the 
electorates in the different provinces. In all those matters no 
delinite instructions need be given. The Ciovernment of India 
should bt! left a wide discretion in adjusting the figures, subject 
however, to the understanding that the adjustment should be 
effected in all cases rather by enlargement than by diminution of 
the representation proposed in the Frandiise Committee's rc|x>rt. 

^b) rhe Committee are of opinion that the representation 
proposed for the depressed classes is inadequate. Within this 
definition are comprised, as shown in the report of the Franchise 
Commitlee, a large proportion of the whole population of India. 
They think that the Government of India should, as it advises, be 
instructed to give such classes a larger share of representation by 
nomination, regard being had to the numbers of depressed classes 
in each province, and after consultation with the Local Government. 
This representation should, if nt^ssary, be in addition to, but not 
in diminution of, the gener^ electorate.' Whenever possible other 
persons than members of the Civil Service should be selected to 
tepiesent the depressed classes, but if a member of those services, 
specially qnatifiki for this purpose, has to be appointed, hit 
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nomination shonid not operate to increase the maximam ratio of 
official seats. 

(c) In the Madras Presidency the Committee consider that the 
non- Brahmins most be provided with separate representation by 
means of the reservation of seats. The Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
should be invited to settle the matter by negotiation among them * 
selves; and "it would only be, if agreement cannot be reached in that 
way, that the decision should be referred to an arbitrator appointed 
for the purpose by the Government of India. 

(d) The Committee would recommend that similar treatment be 
accorded to the Mahrattas in the Bombay Presidency. 

(e) The question whether women should or should not be ad- 
mitted to the franchise on the same terms as men should be left to 
the newly elected liegislative Council of each province to settle by 
resolution. The Government of India should be instructed to 
make rules so that, if a Legislative Council so voted, women might 
be put upon the register of voters in that province. The Committee 
have not felt able to settle this question themselves, as urged 
by the majority of witnesses who appeared before them. It seems 
to them to go deep into the social system and susceptibilities of 
India, and, therefore, to be a question which can only, with any 
prudence, be settled in accordance with the wishes of Indians 
themselves as constitutionally expressed. 

(f) The Committee are of opinion that the franchise as settled 
by the rules to be made under this Act should not be altered for 
the first ten years, and that it should at present be outside the 
power of the Legislative Councils to make any alteration in the 
franchise. The recommendation, therefore, in respect of woman 
suffrage, is to be regarded as altogether exceptional, and as 
not forming any precedent in respect of proposals for other 
alterations. 

(g) The special representation of land-holders in the provinces 
should be reconsidered by the Government of India in consultation 
with the local governments. 

(h) The franchise for the University seats should be exerted to 
all graduates of over seven yean’ standing. 

(I) The Government of India should be instructed to consult 
with the Government of Bengal In respect of the representetion of 
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Europeans in Bengal. It appears to the Committee that there 
are good reasons for a re-adjustment of that representation. The 
recommendations of the report of the Franchise Committee in 
respect of F.uropean representation in other provinces may he 
accepted. 

(j) The question whether the rulers and subjects of Indian States 
may be registered as electors or may be elected to the legislative 
councils should be left to be settled in each case by the local 
government of the province. 

(k) The Committee are of opinion that dismissal from the 
service of the governmei)t in India should not be a disqualihcation 
for election, but that a criminal conviction entailing a sentence 
of more than six months' imprisonment should be a disqualifi- 
cation for five years from the date of the expiration of the 
sentence. 

(l) The compromise suggested by the Franchise Committee in 
respect of the residential qualification of candidates for Legislative 
Councils, where by the restriction was to be imposed only in the 
province of Bombay, the Punjab, and the Central Provinces, may 
be accepted. 

(m) The recommendations of the Franchise Committee in 
respect of the proportionate reprerantations of Mohammedans, 
based on the Lucknow compact, may be accepted. 

Two further observations must be made on this question of 
franchise. It seems to the Committee that the principle of propor- 
tional representation may be found to be puticularly applicable 
to the circumstances of India, and they p;commend that this sugges- 
tion be folly explored $0 that there may be material for consideration 
by the Statutory Commission when it sits at the end of ten years. 
Further, it has been strongly represented to the Committee, and 
the Committee are themselves firmly convicted, that a complete 
and stringent Corrupt Practice Act should be passed and brought 
into operation before the fiist elections for the Le^lative Councils. 
There is no such Act at present in existence in India and the 
Committee are convinced that it will not be less required in India 
than it is in other countries. 

Clause 9.->-The Committee have considered carefully the question 
who is to preside over the Legislative Councils in the provinces. 
Thqr are of ofunion that the Governor should not presi^, and 
they aiMse that, for a period of four years, the Presidmit should 
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Iw appointed by the Governor. Wherever poMiUe it would be a 
ad\«ntage if Nomeone conid be found for tbia purpose who bad 
had Parliamentary experience. The I^siative council should itsdf 
elect a Vice-President, and at the end of four years the nominatetL. 
I^ident wonid disappear, and the President and ^^ce-Pre8ident 
would be elected by the councils. The Committee attribute the 
greatest importance to this question of the Presidency of the Legisla- 
tive Council ' It will, in tteir opinion, conduce very' greatly to the 
successful working of the new councils if that are imbu^ from, 
the commencement with the spirit and conventions of parliamentary 
procedure as developed in the Imperial Parliament. The Committee 
will recur to subject in dealing with the question of the President 
of .the T..egi8lative Assembly of India. 

Clause II. — ^The Committee think that the provincial Budget 
should Ite submitted to the vote of the Legislative Council, subject 
to the exemption from this process of certain charges of a special 
or recurring , character which have been set out in the Bill. In 
cases where the Council alter the provisions for a transferred subject, 
the Committee consider that the Governor would be justified, if so 
advised by his Ministers, in le-submitting the provision to the 
Council for a review of their former decision ; but they do not 
apprehend that any statutoiy prescription to that effect is required, 
t^ere the t'ouncil liave reduced a provision for a reserved subject 
which the Governor considers essential to the proper administration 
of the subject concerned, he will have a power of restoration. 
The. Committee wish it to be perfectly clear that this power is 
real and that its exercise should not be regarded as unusual or- 
arbitrary ; unless the Governor has the right to secure supply for 
those services for which he remains responsible to Parliament, that 
re8|>onsibility cannot justly be fastened upon him. 

Whenever- the necessity for new taxation arises, as arise it must, 
the questions involved should be thrashed out by both parts of tte 
Government in consultation together, and it is especially important 
that in this matter both parts of the ^veroment should, if possible^ 
be in agreement when the proposals of the Government are laid 
before the Legislature. 

Clause ij.— The Committee have rejected the plan of (kami 
Commit!^ as drafted originally in the Bill Thqr have done » 
because in their opiidon the Gniad Comndttee did not give the 
G^mor. tbe power of securing Irg^slition in a erWs in leepeet 
of those matters for.wUdi be is held re^omibie, mid Hrim* 
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ia respect (A ordtaaiy legislation about reserved subjects it per. 
petuat^ the sjrstem of securing legislation by what is known as 
die **ofliciaI bloc," whidi hu bt^ & cause of great friction and 
heart burning. The responsibiiiQr for legislation on reserved subjects 
is with the Governor in Council, and, when the ** official bloc " 
has been put into operation, it has been put into qieration l>y 
him and is merely an indirect way to asserting his responsibility. 
ITie Committee think it much tetter that there should be no- 
attempt to conceal the fact that the responsibility is with the 
'Governor in Council, and they recommended a process by which 
the Governor should be empowered to pass an Act in respect 
of any reserved subjects, if he considers that the Act is necessart 
for the proper fulfilment of his responsibility to Pariiament- He 
should not do so until he has given very- opportunity for the matter 
to be thoroughly discussed in the Legislative Council, and as a 
sensible man, he should, of course, endeavour to carry the Legis* 
lati\’e Council with him in the matter by the strength of his case. 
But, if he finds that cannot be so then he should have the power 
to proceed on his own responsibility. Acts passed on his sole 
responsibility should be reserved by the Governor-General for His 
Majesty’s pleasure, and be laid before Parliament. His Majesty will 
necessarily be adviced by the Secretary of State for India, and the 
responsibility for the advice to be given to His Majesty can only 
rest with the Secretary of State- But the Committee suggest that 
the standing Committee of Parliament, whose appointment they 
have advised should be specially consulted about Acts of this 
character. Provision, however, is made in the Bill for the avoidence 
of delay in case of a grave emergency by giving the Governor^ 
General power to assent to the Act without reserving it though, 
this of course would prevent subsequent disallowance by His- 
Majesty in Council. 

Clause 15— The Committee have two obserx-ations to make 
on the working of this Clause. On the one hand, they do not 
think that any change in the boundaries of a province should be 
made without due cousideration of the views of the Legislative 
Council of the province. On tht other hand, they are of tqiinion 
tint any clear request made by a majority of the members of a 
Legislative Conneu representing a distinctive racial or linguistic 
territorial unit for its constitution under this Clause as a Bnb> 
pioviaoe or a separate province should be taken as a "prim 
fade " case on toe stretch of sdiidi commission of inquiry might 
be appointed by the Secteiaiy of Stat^ and diat it shonid not 
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be a bar to the appointment of such a commission of inquiry 
that the majority of the Legislative Council of the province in 
question is opposed t(» the request of the minority representing 
such a distinctive territorial unit 


Part 11 

Clause i8. — As will be explained below, the Committee do not 
accept the device, in the Bill as drafted, of carrying government 
measures through the Council of State without reference to the 
Legislative Assembly, in cases where the latter body cannot be 
got to assent to a law which the Governor-General considers essen- 
tial. Under the scheme which the Committee propose to substitute 
for this procedure, there is no necessity to retain the Council 
of State as an organ for government legislation. It should therefore 
be reconstituted from the commencement as a true Second Chamber. 
The recommendation that it should consist of sixty members, 
of whom not more than twenty should be oQcial members. The 
Franchise Committee advise that the non-oftcial members should 
be elected by the same group of persons as elect the members 
of the Legislative Assembly and in the same constituencies. This 
is a plan which the Committee could in no circumstances accept. 
They hope and believe that a different system of election for 
the Council of State can be devised by the time \be constitution 
embodied in this Bill comes into operation, and th^ recommend 
that the Government of India be enjoined forthwith to Xnake sugges- 
tions accordingly, to which effect can be given witl^out delaying 
the inauguration of the new constitution. If the advice of the 
Committee that it be re-appointed for the purpose of considering 
the rules to be framed under this Bill be approved, ^it should 
have an opportunity of considering the proposals made for the 
election of the Council of State. v 

Chrase 19. — For the Legislative Assembly the Committee are 
ognally anwilling to' accept, as a permanent arrangement, the nwthod 
ct indirect election proposed in ihe report of the Franchise Com- 
mittee. If by no other coarse it were possible to avoid delay in 
brioging the constitution enacted by the Bill into operation, the 
Committee would acquiesce in that method for c preliminary period 
of three years. But they are not convinced that dday wo^be 
iavtdved in ineparing a better scheme of direct ejection, and tb^ 
bndoise the views expressed by the Govemmettt of Imtta iq 
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paragraph 39 of its despatch dealing with the subject. They ac- 
cordinffh advise iliat the Government of India be instructed at once 
to make commendations to this effect at the earliest posable 
moment. These recommendations as embodied in draft roles would 
also be 8ub)ect to examination by this Committee if re-appointed. 

Claure *0 «pie Committee think that the President of the 
Legislattye Assembly should for four years be a person appointed 
by the Governor-General. He should be iiualified by experience 
in tlie House of Commons and a knowledge of parliamentary' proce- 
dure, precedents and conventions. He should be the guide and 
adviw of the Presidents of the provincial councils, and he should 
he chosen with a view to the influence which it is hoped he would 
have on the whole history of parliamentary procedure in India. He 
should be paid an adequate salary*. 

Clause 25.— This is a new provision for the submission of the 
Budget to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, on the understand- 
ing that this body is constituted as a chamber reasonably represen- 
^n^*'^^*** elected directly by suitable constituencies. 

1 he Committee consider it necessary ( as suggested to them by the 
consolidated fund charges in the Imp^ial Parliament ) to exempt 
certain charges of a special or recurring n^ure, which have been set 
out in the Bill, e. g., the cost of defence, the debt charges and 
certain fixed salaries, from the process of being voted. But other- 
wise they would leave the assembly free to criticise and vote the 
estimates of expenditure of the Government of India. It is not, 
howeverj within the scheme of the Bill to introduce at the 
present stage any measure of responsible government in the central 
administration, and a power must be reserved to the Governor- 
General in Council of treating as sanctioned any ex|)endlture which 
the Assembly may have refused to vote if he considers the expendi- 
ture to be necessary for the fulfilment of his responsibilies for the 
good government of the country. It should the understood from 
the lieginning that this power of the Governor-General in ('ouncil 
is real, and that it is meant to be used if and whenever necessary. 

Clause 26. — For reasons which prompted the rejection of the 
process of certification by a Governor to a grand committee in a 
province, the Committee are opposed to the proposals in the Bill 
which would have enabled the Governor-General to refer to the 
Council of State> and to obtain by virtue of his official majorit)' 
in that body any legislation which the lower chamlrer refuse to 
accept, but which he regarded as essential to the discharge of his 
dnties. The Committee have no hesitation in accepting the view 
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that tbe GovetnOT<G«nei«l in Conndl ahonld in all dicnmataacea be 
folly empowered to secure legislation wfaicb is required for the 
discharge of Us responsibilities ; bat they think it is unirarthy that 
«ndi responsibility sMuld be concealed through the' action of a 
Council of State specially devise^n its composition to secure the 
necessary powers. Thqr believe uat in such a esse it would add 
strength to tbe Government of Lidia to act befme the world on its 
own responsibility. In order, however, that ParKament may be fully 
iqiprised of the position and of the consideration wUdi led to thb 
exceptional procedure, they advise that ail Acts passed in this man- 
ner should be laid before Parliament, who would naturally consider 
the opinion of the standing committee already referred to. 

Clause s8 — ^The recommendation of the Committee is that the 
present limitation on the number of the members of the Governor- 
General’s Emeutive Council should be removed, that three members 
of that Council should continue to be public servants or ex-public 
servants who have had not less than ten year’s experience in the 
service of the Crown in India ; that one member of the Council 
Aonld have definite legal qualifications, but that those qualifications, 
may be gained in India as well as in the United Kingdom, and that 
not less than three members of the Council should be Indians. In 
this connection it must be borne in mind that the members of the 
Council drawn from the ranks of tbe public servants will, as time 
goes on, be more and more likely to be of Indian rather than of 
£uro|)ean extraction. 

Clause 29— The Committee have inserted this provisibn to allow 
of the selection of members of the Legislature who will be able 
to undertake duties similar to those of the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretories in this country. It should be entirely at the discretion 
of the Governor-General to say to which departments these officers 
shouhi be attached, and to define the scope of their duties. 

Part III. 

Clause 30— The Committee think that all charges of the India 
Office, not being agency charges, .should be paid out of monevs to be 
provided by Parliament. 

Clause 3* ““The Committee are not in favour of the abolition 
of the Council of India. They think that, at any rate for some 
time to come, it will be abMlutely necessary that the Secretarv of 
State should be advised by persons of Indian experience, and they 
are conwnoed t^t, if no such council existed the Secietaiy of State 
wouldhave fo fbim an informal one if not a formal one. Therefore. 
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they think it much better to contime a body which has all the 
advantages behind it of tradiUon and antbori^, ahhongh they 
would not debar the readjustment of its work so as to make it 
possible to Introduce what Is knosAi as the portfolio i^stem. They 
think also, that Its constitution may advantageously be modified by 
the introduction of more Indians into it and by shorteninsr of the 
period of the service upon it, in order to ensure a continuous flow 
of fresh nperience from India and to relieve Indian members from 
the necessity of spending so long a period as seven years in 
England. 

Clause 33.— The Committee have given most careful considera- 
tion to the relations of the Secretary of State with the Government 
of India, and through it with the provincial governments. In the 
relations of the Secretary of State with the Governorr.Generai hi 
Council the Committee are not of opinion that any statutory change 
can be made, so long as the Governor-General remains responsible 
to Parliament, but in practice the conventions which now govern 
these relations may wisely be modified to meet fresh circumstances 
caused by the creation of a Legislative Assembly with a large elected 
majority. In the exercise of his responsibility to Parliament, which 
lie cannot delegate to anyone else, the Secretary of State may 
reasonably consider that only in exceptional circumstances should he 
lie called upon to intervene in matters of purely Indian interest 
where the Government and the Legislature of India are in agreement. 

This examination of the general proposition leads inevitably to 
the consideration of one special case of non-intervention. Nuthii^g 
is more likely to endanger the good relations detween India and 
(ireat Britain than a belief that India’s fiscal policy is dictated from 
Whitehall in the interests of the trade of Great Britain. That such 
a belief exists at the moment there can be no doubt. That there 
ought to be no room for it in the future is equally clear. India's 
position in the Imperial Conference opened the door to negotiation 
between India and the rest of the Empire, but negotiation without 
power to legislate is likely to remain inflective. A satisfactory 
solution of the question can only be guaranteed by the grant of 
liberty to the Government of India to devise those tarifl arrange- 
ments which seem best fitted to India’s needs as an integral portion 
of .the British Empire. It cannot be guaranteed by statute without 
limiting the ultimate power of Parliament to control the administra- 
tion of India, and without limiting the power of veto which rests 
in the Crown ; and neither of these limitations finds a place in any 
of the statutes in the British Empire. It can only therefore he 
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iiransd an icknovledgement of a amvention. Whatever be the 
right fiscal poliCT for ImUa, for the needs of her consumers as well 
as for her mannfactureis, It is quite clear that she should have the 
same liberty to consider her interests as Great Briuin, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada and South Africa. In the opinion of the 
Committee, therefore, the Secretary of State should as far as 
possible avoid interference on this subject when the Government of 
India and its Legislature are in agreement, and they think that his 
intervention, when it does take place, should be limited to safe- 
guarding the international obligations of the Empire or any fiscal 
arrangements within the Empire to which His Majesty's Government 
is a party. 

The relations of the Secretary of State and of the Government 
of India with provincial governments should, in the Committee’s 
judgment, be regulated by similar principles, so far as the reserved 
subjects are concerned. It follows, therefore, that in purely provin- 
cial matters, which are reserved, where the provincial government 
and legislature are in ag«'eement, their view should ordinarily be 
allowed to prevail, though it is necessary to bear in mind the fact 
that some reserved subjects do cover matters in which the central 
government is closely concerned. Over transferred subjects, on the 
other hand, the control of the Governor-General in Council, and 
thus of the Secretary of State, should be restricted in future within 
the narrowest possible limits, which will be defined by rules under 
sub-clause 3 of Clause 1 of the Bill. 

Rules under this clause will be subsidiary legislation of sufficient 
moment to justify their being brought especially to the notice of 
Parliament. The Secretary of State might conveniently discuss 
them with the Standing Committee whose creation has been recom- 
mended in this Report ; and Parliament would no doubt consider 
the opinion of this body when the roles come, as it is proposed that 
they should do, for acceptance by positive resolution in both 
Houses. The same procedure is recommended by the Committee 
for adoption in the case of rules of special or novel importance 
under other clauses of the Bill. It most be for the Secretary of 
State to decide which of the many rules that will fail to be drafted 
by the Government of India can be sufiiciently dealt with by the 
ordina/y process of lying on the table of Parliament for a certain 
number of days. In deciding this point however, he may naturally 
have recourse to the advice of the Standing Committee, should it 
happen to be in session, and obtain their assistance in determining 
which rules deserved to be made the subject of the more formal 
procedure by positive resolution. 
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Clause 35 — This clause carries out the recommendation of 
I-ord Crewe's Committee to appoint a High Commissioner for India, 
to be^ paid out of Indian revenues, who will perform India 
functions of agency, as distinguished from political functions, 
analogous to those now performed in the offices of the High 
Commissioners of the Dominions. 

Part IV 

Clause 36— The Committee do not conceal from themseivos that 
the position of the public services in working the new constitutions 
in tl^ provinces will, in certain circumstances, be difficult. They 
are of opinion that these services have deserved the admiration and 
gmtitude of the whole Empire. They know that some members 
of the services regard the wisdom of the proposed changes with 
grave misgiving, and some fear that those changes will not tend to 
the welfare of the Indian masses. They arc convinced, however, 
that the services will accept the changing conditions and the inevit- 
able alteration in their own position, and devote themselves in all 
loyalty to making a success, so far as in them lies, of the new 
•constitution. 

In the provinces, otlicers serving in a reserved departmeui will 
:be controlled by the (lovemor in Council, and in a transferred 
department by the Governor acting with ministers, but in both cases 
alike the personal concurrence of the Governor should be regarded 
as essentia] in the case of all orders of any importance prejudicially 
affecting the position or prospects of oriicers appointed by the 
Secretary of State. 

The Committee think that every precaution should !>e taken to 
secure to the public servants the career in life to whirl: they looked 
fonvard when they were recruited, and they have introduced fresh 
provisions into this clause to that end. If friction occurs, 
ve-adjustment of persons and places may often get over the difficulty, 
and the Governor must always regard it as one of his u ost impor*^ 
tant duties to establish a complete understanding between bis' 
ministers and the officers through whom they will have to work. 
But if there are members of the service whose doubt as to the 
changes to be made are si) deeply-rooted that they feel they 
cannot usefully endeavour to take pari, in them, then the Committee 
think it would only be fair to those officers that they should be 
offered an equivalent career elsewhere, if it is in the power of His 
Majesty's Government to do so, or, in the last resort, that they 
tshonld be allowed to retire on such pension as the Secretary of 
State in Council mav consider suitable to their period ni service. 
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PnrtT. 

CUum 4/.»Tlie Committee are of opinioa tfiat the Statutocy 
CommiMtou should not be appointed until the expicatun of tea 
yean and that ao change of substance in the oosutitution, wfae- 
thtr in the fcancliise or in the lists of reaen^ and ttansfened 
subjects or otherwise, should be made in ^ interval. The Com- 
mission will be fully empowered to examine the working of tiie 
constitutions in all their details in the provinces, and to advise- 
whether the time has come for full responrible government ia 
each province, or in the alternative whether and to what extent 
the powers of self-government already granted should be extend- 
ed, or modified, or restricted. It should be dearly understood, 
aim, that the Commissicm should be empowered to examine into 
the working of the Government of India and to advise in resp^ 
of the Government of India no less than in respect of the |Movin- 
cial governments. 

8. This concludes the Committee's specific recommendations 
on the Bill. There remain certain other topics which do not con- 
veniently fall within any particular clause. The first of these is 
the treatment of Burma, and after hearing evidence the Commi- 
ttee have not advised that Burma should be included within the 
scheme. They do not doubt but that the Burmese have deserv^ 
and should receive a constitutimi analogous to that provided in 
this Bill for their Indian fellow-subjects. But Burma is only by 
accident part of the responsibility of the Governor-General of 
India. The Burmese are as distinct from the Indians hi race and: 
language as they are from the British. 

9. Doubts ha^e been expressed from several quarters question- 
ing the financial' adjustment proposed between the Central and 
Provincial Governments in India. Without expressing any opi- 
nion on this controversy the Committee accept and endorse the 
recommendation of the Government of India that a fully qualified 
fiiuncial commission should be appointed to advise as to the 
principle on which contributions from the provincial governments- 
to the Central Government should in future be adjusted. 

10. Ihe Committee think that it may often greatly assist the 
Political education of India if standing committees of the legis- 
lative bodies are attached to certain departments of Government, 
but they only express this opinion on the understanding that 
the appointment of such committees, their composition, and 
the regulations which govern their procedure, shall be matters, 
wholly and exclusively within the discretiim of the Governor- 
General or of the Governor as the case may be. 
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It Tlw Coaunittee are impressed by the objections raised by 
many witnesses to the maann in adiich oermin claiM of taxa- 
tion can be laid upon the people of India by executive action 
without, in some cases, any statutory limitation of the nates and 
in other cases, any adequate prescription by statute of the meth- 
o& of assessment. They consider that the imposition of new bur- 
dens should be gradually brought more within the purview of the 
Legislature. And in particular, without expHressing any judgimnt 
on the. question whether the land revenue is a rent or tax, they 
advise that the process of revising the land revenue assessments 
ou gh t to be brought under closer regulation by statute as su«a as 
possible. At present the statutory basis for charging revenue on 
-he lud varies in different provinces ; but in son -: at least the 
pitch of assessment is entirely at the discretion of the executive 
government. No branch of the administration legul.ited with 
greater elaboration or care ; but the pr r who are most affe- 
ted have no voice in the. soaping of *he s>siemr and the ruins are 
often obscure and imperfectly under: .ood by those who pay the 
revenue. The Committee are of opinion that the time has come 
to embody in the law the main principles by which the land 
revenue is determined, the metcods of valuaf'on, the pitch of 
assessment, the periods of revision, the gradua 'on of enbauce- 
ments, and the other chief processes which loui.n the w'ell-being 
of the revenue payers. The subject »s one which probably would 
not be transferred to ministers until the electorate included a 
satisfactory representation of rural interests, those of the tenantiy 
as well as of the landlords : and the system should be established 
on a clear statutory basis liefore this change takes place. 

12. The Committee have not hitherto touched on the subject 
of education in India, and it is far too large for them to inak<* any 
attempt to deal with it adequately. 'Fhey have accepted the 
recommendation of the Functions Committee that, subject to certain 
reservations about the Universities, the responsiUlily for the whole 
field of education in each province should be transferred to 
ministers. They attach much importance, however, to tlie educa- 
tional advancement of the depressed and backward classes, and 
thev trust that the subject will receive special attention from 
ministers. They are also impressed by the advantage of Board 
such as Sir Micbal Sadler has advised in Bengal, lor the assistance 
of minister in controlling the differei.t grades of education. a:,d ;hey 
tmst that ministers will see their way from the outset to constitute 
such Boards in every province. The Committee would similarly 
commend to ministers the advisability of creating local government 
departments ut the provinces. 
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13. The Committee attach the greatest importanee to* the 
formation in eath prcvindal govemmertt tA a strong <iepait«ient of 
finance which will serve both sides of the GoVerment ilike. 

1 4. The Committee have been greatly stmck the earnest 
repiesentations made to them by several aptnesses, b^'of Britids 
and Indian birth, to the effect that the Government of fatdia and 
die provincial governments must become more vocal, and pot forth 
^dr view of what the good of India requires with more courage 
apd more persistance than they have, in the past It has been 
represeiited to them that it will be of the utmost importance in the 
future that the Government of India and the pinvincial govemi- 
ments should have means of explaining to the people of India the 
reasons why things are done, the reasons which underlie decisions^ 
and the arguments against proposals which they consider will be 
detrimental to the welfare of the country. It was reptesented to 
the Committee that at present, to a great extent, the case for the 
policy of the Government of India and of the provincial govern- 
ment's is unknown to the masses of Indians, whereas the case against 
that policy is becoming every* day more widely disseminated by 
means of the vernacular press. They are glad to thint that this 
opinion is also shared by the Secreta^* of Sute for India and the 
Vicero». It dealt with in paragraph 336 of their leport on Indian 

Consiiiutional Reforms. 

\ ;. In conclusion the Committee emphatically Kpudlaie the 
suggestion that the changes in this Bill in the form of the provincial 
governments of lixlia imply any condemnation of the present system 
of government in India. The (Government of India has accom- 
plished great things tor India’s good and one of its greatest services 
has Itcen the introdiu tion into India of a reign of law, to which the 
Government itself is as much subject as the people it govenu. It 
is no reproach to it that in form it has been everywhere autocratic. 
So long as Parliament on the one hand did not bestow any fotnr- of 
constitutional >elf-goveinment on any part of India, and on the 
other hand held the Government of India rigidly responsible to 
itself for its every action, it could not be otherwise in the provinces 
any more than at the central seat of government. Bnt, whatever 
the form, the spirit of its being everywhere and always has been 
effort for the welfare of the masses of the people Of Tn«li« 

16. The Committee have directed the Minutes of Proceedings 
together with Appendices, to be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament. 



The Joint Committee 

Examination of Witnesses. 

The House of Commons passed the 2nd Beadinic of the Ooveru 
me I It of India Bill on the 5th. June 1919. The following member: 
were proposed for the Joint Committee of both Houses : Mr 
Monhnm, Sir H. Graik, Mr. Bennett, Sir J. Koes, Sir D. Mooloaii 
Mr. Oimbsy-Gorc and Mr. Ben Siioor. On June SOth Loiti Cursoi 
ill the H. of Lords on Yichalf of Qovemment moved the rosblutioi 
a>ireeing to the establishment of the joint committee. The motioi 
was carried and subsequently lA^rds 8el borne, Crewe, Isliiigtion, 
Northumberland, Siiilia, Sydenhaiii and Middleton were proi>08ed ns 
nicnibcrs from the Lords on the Committee. On July 3rd the 
motion for the appointment of the proposed mom Iters (7 of the 
('onimons and 7 of Lonls) of ParlianuMit as memliers of the Joint 
Comniittee of Parlianiont to consider the Indian Bofomis Bill ' was 
carrieil by 336 votes to 26, inspite of the |>ersistent opposition of n 
small pack of Sydenharaites headed by Col. Yatc. After n few 
preliminary private sittings the Joint Committee hold its first 
sitting in public on duly 16. 1919 to examine Sir James Mestoii, the 
first witness, on behalf of the Govcinmcnt of India. A large numiKM 
of deputations had been sent from India ropresenting thc^ varioiih 
public bodies and the Joint ('Ommittee asked them to submit theii 
iiieiiioraiida in writing and deeide<l to call one or two witiiessf^s from 
e;icli to explain their views more fully 

Sir J. Mestoh on lK*half of the (jovernmciit of India said that 
the (hiveriiment of India whoh' heartedly agreed with every vita) 
principle of the Bill, and he iIciiuhI that there had Ix'en any attempt 
t^i wliittlc down the scheme. The Goveniinent of India ocoopted 
the proposal as a general rule that the IVovincial Executive Councils 
should contain only one official iiiemixfr, but they roiiHidered there 
should be a second, wliere the Governor was a stranger to India, 
'riie Government of India had not yet made up their iiiindH witl 
reg.iril to direction over Councils. They agreed to the principle of a 
large elective majority, but w^itre a little apprt^beiisive, that the wide 
power given might In* regardwl as going further tlian the rt*|K)rt. It 
was, of course, desirable that the Pi winces should 1>e able to deal with 
reform and matters such as the abuse of religious chai’ities. 

The Goveniinent of India oljceted to the proposal to pool tin 
r»’\ eiiucs of Provinces. If a dual Provincial Government was ti 
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work micceHafully, it (k^peiidcd on the clearer ileinarcatioii of tlu* two 
hidves of the Govornmente. The Government of liHha proposed that 
each half ehoiild contiol the revenuee of itM own di^partmente aial this 
would be a tremendouK Atinmlaiit to each to develop its own vo8ources. 
Otherwise, if money were traiwfemMl, there mi^'hi lie a sngKOstion 
for prohibition with loss of revenue, while they mijudit also he preswrl 
to reduce police expenditure. The Government i>f India suirgcsti'd 
this division also, in order to diminish friction and avoid a wrangle 
lasting five months every year. It would also bc', ditKcult for any 
Department to start an important scheme extending over years, niihiss 
their income was certain. The joint ])nrse i)r(V]H)sa1 was ?ils<» 
(ipposed hy promineiit Indians, who wiMild h.a\'e nineh to do with 
bringing the scheme into <iperatioii. 

The Goveniment of India could s»»e no \ :rtue in electing two 
ChainluMs Ilf the Provinrial Legislature from the same narrow in 
directly \otiiig source. They hml always pressed for ilirect represen- 
tation and would ^pnder a senatorial electorate. Another point was 
that there was no control ovit the Secretary of Stale who could alter 
the whole constitution by making rules. 

In reply to Mr. Bennett, he sahl that the (loveniment of Indin 
would like to see the Provinces enabled to borrow on the security of 
their own revenues. Revi(Mving the situation in Imlia, Sir J. Meston 
eni))liasised the rapidity with whieh interi*st in \>olitics, and the 
desire for larger .share in administration of tlnur own affairs hail 
penetrated the. peutile of India and warmly spoke of the spontaneous 
growth of a real spirit of Nationalism. He endorsi'il Sir J. D. l(et‘> 
that the continuance of the Imroaueratic regime in India is no longer 
possible, or eompatible with carrying on (bivernmeiit without 
continual di.seoiitent and trotible. 

Sir James Meston defended the pmtiosiMl final ism and esp(»cially 
separate purse* by which the administration of public funds is divided 
between ihf* iioniiiiated and elect4Ml actions of the new Provincial 
Ijcgislatures. Tie saifl that the kno<wledg(* that only a limited pio 
portion of revenues coujd be drawn u]>on by each s(*etion, w'ouhl 
probably fleter wild unreasonable proposals t)ii whieh the Governor's 
veto would certainly he nece.'fsao^ at any rate temporarily. The 
Government of liidil flesired gradual^ increase in the niuulicr of 
I ndiaiis capable of accepting rostionsibility in fidmiiiistratke govern- 
merit and making prompt dccisioas, instead of ('oiitinually shelter- 
ing behind the ixwition of collactivc responsibility. The. Govcrnmoiil 
of India were very anxious that the new system should have a fair 
chance. They wanted to proceed cautiously ami ])ref erred to start on 
the assiunptioii that there were bound to lie differences of opinion 
and possibly friction Wtween the two sections of the new Provincial 
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but they were hoiiefiil that there would e\eii(ually he a 
iouit inirse for the two halves of Goverimient. 

He thought that the eiifrauchiseiiieiit of women in liidiii wouhi 
In* extraonliiiaii'ly iliffieult. Very few women would come t 4 » the 
|K>lliiiK liooths. 

Ke|>lyiiiK to LonI Sydenham, Sir #1. Mestcni denu^i that the 
S4*)ieinc wji« coldly recoivi*!! in India. On the contrary it was whole 
hcartedly received hy some elnsses. The public services were iiaturall>' 
nervous alamt the idian^re. but would lo>^IIy ciM)|)eTate in making the 
sflienie a success. 

Lord Southborough next gave evidence that his CoinniitU^o liail 
endi‘avoured to find a \ ia media which would lead to the Iwst solu- 
tion diiriiig the experiniental years of refoim. The C.-oinmittec took 
ji high line throughout ign(»ring carping critici^^^m. They had been 
yreatly helped hy tin* tiata and pn>posals of the 1 <(k*rI (vovemments. 
He did not favour separate or special arrangrmients for recording 
wonierrs votes. Many witnesses supported woiiion suffrage hut fie 
felt they were not thipking whether women would desire^ to use the 
No(.\ but thought it would show a desire to give women of India 
:i8sisiaiice and perhaps i\ larger measure (»f einapci)>atioii. The Owii- 
inittee sympathised with the desire to help wt'meii by enfranchising 
I In* III buteould not go l)eyoiHl sym))atliy. 

Ifeplying to Lord Sinlia, Lord Southl»oiough said they were un- 
able to aiTivt^ at a Senatorial franchise and might have come to grief 
nil tlKMiiatter lait for the self-denial of the Indian members. They 
r4*(*i>giiised that tbe> must get the machine going. Tln'y woulil have 
liked direct representation )»nt that would come later. 

IXtaliiig with the Madras difficulty he said, the ('omiiiittoc were 
iiiianiiiious that they were not justified in embarking on a big ex 
Iravagant scheme upon the evidence ])rodurcd, that they thought 
the onus lay heavily ui»on the. noii-Brahmins to make out their cast* 
Ih* was of opinion that the pi*opo8al of the noii-Brahmiiis should iit>i 
be a reepted, except as a eondition of st'ttlemcnt. 

The Deputation of the Moderate party submitted a vcr> lengthy 
inenioraiiduin. Mr. Banerjee its spokesman was the next witness to 
tender evidence. He inlmitted that the transference of power to an 
i»ligai'cliy was the principal objection to the ]iroposcd reforms. He 
declared that there was strong tendency to magnify the differences 
Ijet ween masses and the classos. The antagonism iK^tweoii Brolimans 
and non-Brahinins was, t)rincipally furthered by iioii-Brahiiiiiis includ* 
ing many titular Maharajahs' who w'cre lielieved to have financed the 
siiiti-Brahmin moveinenl. He thought that the movement waa waning 
and would disappear in time with the^^n^nting of mial legislation. The 
Brahmins of Bengal and educated classes desired its disappearance and 
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tho iiistitntioii of social equality. Omimuiial reprcsentatiiHi was not 
regarded favourably. It would lie difficult nnd inadvisable to ^ivo 
female franchise in one province aiKl wifhold it from another. 

The Memorandum of the Moderate deputation to the joint 
Committee generally supported the Moiitagu-Cholmsford scheme, but 
suggested modifications. It stated that the signatories have not 
found any alternative to Diarchy, which fulHIs the terms of the anno> 
iincemcnt of 20th August and that if the modifications recommended 
by the Government of India or iiart of them were carried out, the 
scheme would be iciKlcred unacceptable and almost unworkable. The 
.Memorandum declares that the position of the Minister n‘S)N)nsii>le 
to the Legislature is disadvantageous compared with the position of 
Executive Councillors. It prefers a joint purse to divided purse hikI 
urges that the power of tho liCgislature ovei the Btidgct should 1 n> 
more complete than the Bill prw ides, and that the proposed right of 
the Ijcgislature to appeal to the (Toveriiment of India against the 
certificate of the Governor that a Bill deals with a ro8er^’cd subject 
should not lie abandoned. The MemoraiKltim also urges an advance 
to the original pn)|)osal that the list of transferred and reserved 
snlyects should lie revised after five years. Industries and ednratioii 
should lie wholly transferred at the start. Tho clement of n^spoO' 
sihility should lie introduced in the Central Government by placing 
some of the Dcqiartmeiits under a Minister liable to the control of the 
liCgislature. The Government of India should no longer be required 
to refer tariff proiiosals to the Secretary of State for previous sam*- 
fioii and when the Ghiventmoiit and the Legislature ore agreed on 
the matter, the Secretary of State should as rule i*ofrain fnmi refusing 
his sanction. Presidents of TiOgislatures should lie elected memliers 
and not Governors. 

Mrs. Besant on liehalf of the Home Itule Leagiic agrecil that 
the Kcf<irm Bill must not be w^bittlml ilown and also agrciMl that thi* 
principle of diarchy was inevitable in the traiisition to responsible 
government Tho obJeetioiis to wcaneirs franchise weie weak. 
Women’s suffrage had been cairied in two Coiigressi's ami at all Con 
fereiioes where it had been projioseil. Slu^ thcnight that grant ing 
Home Kulo to India would tend to bring the British aial IialiaiiK ck)S4'r 
together. The two great i^iiiits on w-hich Indian opinion conceiitratf'd 
w<»e fiscal autonomy and some adjunct* in the Ck»i»ti*al Government. 
She thought that the exclusion of women from the franchise Wfiiikl 
cause great friction and suggested that the question of enfranchisement 
of women before a period of ten years should l>e left to the LegislatiM* 
Council. ^ She urged that tiansferenco lie effected on applicatnin from 
the liOgislatore. The Home Rule ]>eputatioii did iait approve (»f 
\ommunaI representation as it inteiiKified separation by mpiviing 
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religiouis quotiiioiih into inditics. The Report of the Fiiiictioiih Ckm- 
nit^ vm geiiomlly satisfactory hut laud revenue, irrigation, and 
famiiie relief should }k\ traiiaferied. The Franchise Import was 
unsatisfi^tory. The property ijualifteatioii was too high and I here 
was 110 literary qualification. She was followed by Mr. Itaniiiswamy 
Iyer who substantiated and confirmed all that she said. 

On Aus^ 5 Mr. y. J. Patd sutmittod a long memorandum 
on behalf oJ the National Congress. He urged a considerable 
general extension of the franchise for uromen as utH as for men, and 
said that unless the Bill cmiK)\vero<l the Legislative Council to ameiMl 
•or make laws thereaiicnt it would not Ikj of much value. The (^oil- 
gross welcouiod the Bill tis a slight advance towards their ideal. The 
Congress considered the people capalde of undertaking Res|ioiisiblc 
(Toveriunoiit with local ailministrativc autonomy at oiict^ ainl il was 
for them to say wht*ii full responsibility should be utidiTtaken : that 
t here w*as a strong demand in India for enfranchisement of women and 
declared that the represt'ntation of Indians on the luicgislative Council 
under the bill was iiuulequate. The Committee was hostile to the 
Congress deputation aid subjected Mr. Patel to a stnnig envw- 
e!aimiiiatioii. 

Mr. Patel stattMl that the modifications suggested hy the 
Congress were, firstly, full losponsihle Govenimeiit for the l*roviiiccs 
with transfer of all suhjects ; secondly, the same measure of a*siKm- 
sibillty ill the (TOv<‘riuneiit of India ; Anny, Navy, Air Foire, 
Peace Treaties, foreign n^latioiiH, relations with ruling priiires and 
subjects afflicting the pewa*. tranquility, and defence of the country 
should lie reserved, while the remaining suhjects affecting internal 
affairs should bo liandcd over to the le prose iitatives of t^i pi'ople : 
thirdly, fiscal autonomy : bmrthly, a time-limit of fifteen years should 
Ik' fixeil hy statuti'. in which full Respmisihle fiovernmciit should Ik* 
attained in the whole of British India. 

Mr. Madhava Rao of the (Vmgress deputation said that the 
Indian Civil Sciviee had overstayed its usefulness and should retiiv. 
The Kiiglish < ivil s<*i*vaiits wen* iwdul in their own way, hut Indinns 
would get on as well without them. He wished to si»e local si»lb 
government in India devi'loi»ed on eastern not westiTii lines. He 
alleged that, iluring the n*cent eoiitroiersy, I'ixil servants tcKik sides 
ainl entirely misuiMh'rstiKHl the feeling of the eoiintry. (*ivil Servants 
contended that Indians were not fit to rule. The continuance of the 
civil sendee system meant stunting the development of the ]HJiq»le. 
He strongly supi»ort«»<l full provincial autonomy to Ih» at once given 
to India and to.lw saved from the Civil Servants. 

Sir Frank Sy on liohalf of the liHlian Civil Service eoiitesled 
Mr. Madhava Ibio’s opinion, that lislia was ahic to distieiise with 
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Kun»iiciiii». He Ijeliovcil thiit the a^pUtioiiagAiiifit Uh* Civil 8ervie«* 
wiM laiKely pditietl. in imier tci ittreiiirtlieit tbc IimIumi cfaum to rei*- 
tHiiieiMe goveriimeiit. He woiihl lie veo' tti tliinfc timl Mr. IKuoh 
vtewM reileeted the more milter opinion in IticItA. 

He mid that the larK<! niiyortty of Civil in India loyaliy 

mMH*pted the ProrNhiiioitmeiit of AiijraMl 20th. Soiiu* Innieetly Inf' 
lieve<i tlmt^the propomk of the KeiHirt exc^iMMleil ivhat wam desirable 
Ht virement, others hcHcvo'* that the Keport wont on wroiiK linee^ aikI 
that diarchy would make it more cUfficnIt to proceed on 8Ati8faetoi> 
lines. Others believed that the scheme was jnsti Red and that theK^ 
wiiH no satififactory alternative. He believed that 17ivil Servants 
were K(»iiuinely frighteiied by mjent critieiHin, and feared tliat it might 
lie difficult to make the scheme a mureess, even witli tin.* iicfst will, 
owing to racial prejudice and they desired safegiuiitht for their 
jHMitioii. He said that, if In^ were a young man clnNising a earinn*, 
lie would ufKloulitedly enter th<* Civil ServM-e uinler the mdieme. 

A large volume of evidence was gone into in the month of 
August. The great Mr. Tilak g:ivc evidence on behalf of 
the ('oiigress Deputation, hut the Committee curiously enough 
simply listened to him without f|iiestioning. Mr. Srinivasa Sastry 
tendereil a brilliant evidence which was the lK*st of the whole lot. Mrs 
Sonijini Naidtt made an earnest appeal for the franchise to women. 
Mr. Kamartli apiniared for the Ikimbay Presidency association, Mr. 
K. V. Reddi for Madras XomBrahtiiifis, Mr. B. V. Woilia for lialioiir, 
and Mr. Chintamani of Allahalmd, Messrs K. C. Ray, P. C. Kay, 
Hr. T. Sapru, M. A. tliiinah, Kamchandra Riu», Kama Kayaningar 
and a few others also gave evidence. Sir Arcdilgild Earl, Sir Verney 
Lovatt and Sir AV. Meyer almi appeared and supported the Bill with 
inon* or less earnestness and bureaucratic Hmidity. 

MnWdby, the arch-inspirer of the Anglo Jndian associatiun. 
gave evidence on the 18th August. He said that the gi*eat bulk of 
the Indian impulatioii was utterly incapable of foniiiiig any opinion on 
oilier than mere local matters. There was no dcinantl for self-Goveric 
iiuMit or anything approacliiiig it by the people. It was for the Govorn- 
nuuit t4i n^cogniae that caste existed as \ierhapK the most important 
fact in India, ami not to ignore it when providing for the rep^tsent 
ation of the people, Mr. Welby regarded tin* present bill as reactioiiar> 
in many resiiects aixl said that the Euroiiean community felt that 
I lie work of administering India was lieiiig taken away from 
callable men who had lieen rcsimiisible for it, ami grailually handed 
over to a class who hud shown little adniiaistrative aptitude 
Kur^ieans in India strongly felt that Parliamentary control of ad 
miuistratioii was lathar a farce, and the average Member of Parlia 
ment> owing to pressure of other work and the absence of direct 
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ki^lMIge of India wa8 nof. di^awml Myfltobtttiicfdly to inlenwt 
hjhmeK in Indian affairv. 

, 'l^re was no of the OmimitttH* in Mepteiahar* It mat 

ni^ii ill October 1919 and ttiok «i*veral iia{Kirtaiit oflhsiai evidence, 
^ichaethat of 8ir W. Ihike, SirT. Holdonica^ Sir M. Hammiek, 
Sir «T. BrunyaU% H. 11. the Aga Klniii and of that champion of 
pniMriairiani in Imlia Sir Michael 0*Dowyer. The latter givii^ 
•‘vidcnce on Octolwr Kth «!tat4fd that local Govemann of India 
:ircepted the uiaiii vie\v8 of the Moiitagii ClielniHford Beport, exceid 
»A regardn dualtKin. Seimmtely uaicli of tlie tiro Mtreama, eastern 
and western, which irrigated the arid plain of administratioif in 
India was iimdef(aat4' for the eflieient irrigation of the whbk 
tract and the hoM, results would obtained by coiubiiiing })Oth 
streams in a ccimmon ehaiinel. (>)iiimiiiiity of Government must 
eoatinuc, if the western stivatii was t4> fnnetion as an iiitsginl 
part of Government. Tin* aim of the |K>litical classes in India, 
who desired to bring tlie whole mlmiiiistratioii under .their sole 
seiiaratc control, was <|uito K^gitimate s«> far as their object was to 
prove their own capmMty and to obtain widt^r sco[h* for Indian ideas 
niid Indian personnel. But that ob.j(*ct eoiild be arlet[uately secured 
by giving tlnmi. as the nudority sidienie iiro|>osed, a larger shall) of 
work in the whole joint Britisli mid Indian administration. Working 
ill association these classes was to exclude British exiicridnce and 
caimeiQ’ from the atbuiiiistnition which them* i|ualities had built up ; 
that olijeet app<‘arod to Ix^ in<*oiisisteii1 with the welfan.^ of the 
eominuiiity and the British Government which was responsible for tiic 
general welfare should not allow general inter«*sts to Ik) subordinated 
to the interests of any one class or interest, eastern or western. If 
the business of (^verimieiit ivas to be inspired by a common 
purpose, that was unobtainable iiiider dualism. Their aim should be 
to organise and iiniti^ the two elements by close assoeiatoii for a 
eommou puipist* aii<1 not to <miphasise the iliffereuccs as dualism ilid 
by artificial and ever ineivasing s(*paration. The lH?st way to secure 
this unity was to recoj|r*ds<» that the British ami Indian Governments 
working for a common object hml a common nianilate and cummoii 
i*osponsibiIity. The iisscKuatioii and iiartiiership of the British and 
Indians for this common object would, in a large rngjority of cases, 
seciWB unit^ of views ami effort . That was the mature conclusion of 
seven out of nine I-oeal ttoveninieiits based on long practical ex- 
perience. Their scheme iiKslified the Montagu Clielmsford Scheme in 
one importaiit i*espeei by eliminating the danger of dualism* ^ A 
feature of their scheme was Ihat the Joint Executive was half Indiaii 
and half ftitish there lieing (wo British and two Indian represeu 
tative^ besides the Governor. This he declared to be danferous. 
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On Oetober lOtli tlie Aga KhaA tendered evidence and eaid^ 
an an ideal he prefemd eelf-OOTerninent on the Anwrican fedemi 
plan or Swim liiiee but he recoigrnjfled that Indiaa future aae 
linked with ^itainy and responnUe government miiet be a wa^^ 
towafda evolving some such plan more euited to the countries of 
great itates such as India would become. He looked forward to 
the day when through a referonduni and initiative the electors 
would fully wu|)enise their representatives. Jhuilism could not be 
a peimaneiit solution, but it was difiicult at presenl to imagine any 
other coherent scheme for the transitional iieriisl. A two-thirds 
majority rote should be needed lor the removal of a Minister. The 
< Governor’s power to disregard the opinion of Ministers was 
desirable at present as a safeguard from the British of view, 
but he doubted the practical utility of such iiower. He was of 
opinion that the best guarantee against hasty, unfair or partial 
legislation and the best proteetaoii for the iioveriicw himself 
would be a refereiiduni. He thought that the \»roiH:»M'd restrictions 
i»r the financial and legislative ix>wct*8 of legislatures were iiiineces- 
siirily severe so far as Bombay and Bengal were coiK*ernod. The 
legislature should certainly lie empowered to vote supplies. The 
(Grand Committee method of sceuriiig essiuitial legislation might l»e 
necessary for the first few years, but thereafter the natural cons 
ritution^ solution of dissolving the House on iiniH>rtant occasions 
when the policy of the admiiiistmtion was successfully ehalleiiged 
should be resorted to, and the referenduui sliould l>e used wheiv 
iiiily one measure caused friction. He did not entirely .iirept tin* 
IKisitiou that the time harl not conic to give Ijcgislative Assembly 
uieasure of control over the Centnd Government, for example ruidie 
Work and Education could be handed over a responsible Minister 
af headquarters without unduly fettering the Goveriiincnt of India 
in the discharge of its responsibilities. The Bill left for too much 
to rules to lie made faere^ter. scope should bo left for the 
{‘.xemse of the personal inclination or party prejudiees by sueeessive 
Serreraries of State or Viceroys. 

The work of public examination of witnesses by the joint coni' 
niittee ended on October 15th. After a few private meetings lor 
prcqiaring and revising the report, this work vras liiiisltcd on the 
17th Novemlier. The report was issued two days later aecomtxinied 
l\v the amended Bill. 



The Govt, of India Bill, 1919 

In tfee House of Commons In Committee 

Debate on the Bill as ^mentieti by the 
Joint Committee, 

Hm Moom went iato Committee oa jrd December. 1919 on tbe recem e attbed 
Gooeraawetof ladk BiU Mr. Whitdey ia the Chair. 

Oa CUUMB !> which enables provision to be made by rules idr 
tbo classification of subjects in relation to the functions of 
Government as central and provincial subjects — 

OlOM l Tate moved an amendment providing that the- 
tuMs to be made should be rules “undei^ the Act,” instead of 
rules ' under the Government of India. Act, 1915, as amen^ 
by the Government of India ( Amendment ) Act, 1919.” He asnd 
the House to give the Bill the most careful consideration. It waa 
read a second time in extraordinary circunatances, beii^ 
brought in on the Thursday before the Whitsuntide recess, am 
in a few hours without any debate. To a small country liK 
Egypt. JLord Milner was being sent out. The Secretary for India 
wu a man who knew nothing about India, but, aft« going ^t ^ 
consulting people there, came back and formed a ConttituUOfr^ 
a territory . bigger than the whole of Europe, excising Rualia. 
iTftd” the Bill, everything was to be left to rules. und« refereniM 
1» MO former meamires. Thi-Seaetary of wm going to ^ 
5 &ralespowhrsto amend the whole Constotution for ladit 
trhich had hitherto been in force. ^ 

These rules ought not to be left to the idiosyncrasies irf a ^ M 
State In that House they were very much oppi^ to Imsfe^^ 

%en, in Ctoncil. They wanted to have everythii^ in tois BiH. Ito 

^ like to seea Bill pused 

Depember. showing that we wae really in eai^ 

bitt^ BiU could not come into ^ % 

tgti. Therefore there was plenty of time to obtain the opinion to 
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^ Governors of the various Provinces of India on these rules ; 
iaA when the irules came back they shonU be attadtod to the Bill 
tMsfore it came into operation. He af^iealed to the Government not 
•to pass blindfjidd legislation leavii^ everything to be worked out 
, according to the view of the Secn^ary of State. His next amend* 
nteot on the paper would provide that the rules should be laid in 
draft before both Houses of Parliament and should not^be made 
unices both Houses by resolution ai^rbved the drafts ; that the 
' Sec^tary oV State in Council might make such rules in the form in 
which they had been approved : and that the Bill should not be 
brought into operation until all such rules had been ai^roved and 
attached to the Bill. They must have sure opinion as to what die 
effect of these rules would be. 

Mp. Montagu explained that in order to avoid confusion, as 
soon as this Bill was passed it would be incorporated in the old Act. 
There would be no necessity for reference to a complicated system 
of Acts. There would be only one Act Therefore the words 
^'principal Act,” would di^pear and the words ‘this ACt” would 
be substituted for them. Ine meaniiig of “this Act" would be that 
the whole Constitution of India would be embodied in the briginal 
Acts with these amendments. If the first part of this amendment 
urere carried they would lose the d^nition of “the principal Act," 
they would lose the whole scheme on which the Bill was constructed, 
and they would be deprived of the opportunity of automatic 
consultation which avoided all trouble of reference. 

Never had a Bill for the Government of India been introduced 
which made the Secretary of State so amenable to the ' control of 
that House as this Bill did. Rules in former Acts were not made 
with, all the provisions which bad been incorporated in this Bill to 
secure the control of Parliament. All rulek under Clause I had to 
be brought before Parliament by the Secretary of State, and it was 
suggest^ that all rules should be first investigated and reported on 
by a Standing Committee of both Houses. Therefore the House 
would have the advice of a Committee of its own appointing. His 
hon. and gallant friehd sought to provide that, instead of laying on 
the table, all rules would have to have a resolution of both Houses. 
By all means let them have resolutions on the important rules, but 
do not let them have resolutions on every alteration in a very 
oomplicaied set of rules. If all the rules came before tbemi for a 
confirmative resdution the procedure would become customary and 
would lose its significance. In Committee upstairs it was agreed 
^ dw best course to pursue iras that all rules sbood be submitted 
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tb iljoiot CuaiHiitttie of Pturluineat, and ail tlie rulei, wkh tbe 
rnpbrt of tbe Commitee, should cone before the Houae of 
Commons. ( Hw, hear. ) The Secretary of State was' Mthorisod 
by tbe Bill to decide whether he would adopt thea ffimative course 
father than the negative course of laying on the table. The Secretary 
of Sute would act fu Parliammt directed— he would be *0 fool if 
be aid not— in taking the advice of the Joint Committee. In 
practice it woidd be the Joint Committee who would say to him ' 
that the rules were so important that he had better adopt tbe 
affirmative course, or that the alterations were so trifling that it was 
necessary only to draw attention to them by lying them on the table 
of the House of Commons. 

He was' anxious to ensure Parliamentary control without 
encumbering the procedure of Parliament, and be thought the 
clause provided for such control in every necessary particular. It 
might interest the Committee to know that there had been corres- 
pondence with tbe Viceroy and Government of India as to the 
necessity of the Bill receiving tbe Royal Assent before Christmas, 
lliey hoped that the rules under the Bill after they had received 
the opinions of all concerned, including the local Governments, 
would be brou^t home here in sufficient time lor the holding 
of the new elections in Nbvember of hext year, and it was hoped 
that the new National Legislative Assembly would sit in India 
in Jaquary, ipsi. He wanted the Committee to know what the 
Govenment of India and the India Office were aiming at if all 
went well. 

Colonel Tate still held that they would be wrong if they did 
not take care to express their opinion upon all rules when they were 
brought in. 

Uri Winterton said that his experience was that the House 
as a whole took very little interest in documents laid on the table 
of the House. It was, in his opinion, highly important that in tbe 
future Parliament should take far more interest in the affairs of 
India than it had done in tbe past 

■r. Montana said he hoped that for the first time in the 
history of ParlHunent a Standin|[ Committee on Indian affkin 
would be appointed, not by any Minister of the crown, but by tbe 
House itsfelf. If such a Committee existed it wo^ be Uimr duty 
to advise whether a p ticular rule or rules should be submit^ to 
tbe House by affirmative resolution ; and he was sure the House 
would stand by the adv’ce thus given by its own Cpmmittee. (Hdst, 
hem.) 
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Sip> H. Craik hoped the amendment would not i)c i>ressed. 
In view of the vital interests at stake, it would be faul if the Bill, 
when it became an Act, was held up until all the nemsarily 
elaborate rules were drafted, approved, and submitted to 
Parliament. 

Hl^OP^ Ormsby-Gore also thought it would be unreasonable 
to suspend taking action in rega^ to many important clauses 
of the Act until certain rnachinery was devised in India and sent 
over for the approval of Parliament. 

The amendment was negatived without a division. 

On Diarchy. 

Cololonal Tate moved to bmit from Clause c the paragraph 
enabling provision ta be made by rules ^for the transfer from among 
the pcpvincial subjects to the administration of the Governor acting 
with ^Ministers appointed under this Act/’ and to substitute a 
provision that the rules shuld be 'Tor ihe constitution of -the 
Governor’s Executive Council, in which there shall he an equal 
number of official Ministers^ and of Ministers Chosen by the 
Govetnor from the elected mennbers of the provincial Legislature.*’ 
This amendment, raised the whole question of the aiarchy. 
That unprecedented form of government would be equivalent in 
India to what the conditions would be in this country if the Prime 
Minister had one-half of his Cabinet on the benches behind him, 
and the other half were comosed of the leaders of trade unions — 
the ^millies and the Cramps. One-half of the Governor’s Ministera 
would be men whose whole fame and notoriety was based upon the 
way in which they opposed and thwarted the official Ministers, and 
the result would be continual friction between the two sides of the 
Ministry. His amendment was that the system of government in 
the Provinces should be unified. The system of diarchy was 
unworkable. The House had not been informed of the opinion on 
this subject of the Governors of the Provinces, who ought to have 
been consulted before such a proposal as that in the Bill was 
brought forward. 

Kr. Aolaiia ( a member of the Joint Committee ) insisted that 
diarchy was tWmost fundamental question ( Hear, hear. ) No one 
had said that the system was ideal. Theier certainly would 
there must be difficulties. All that they could claim was that 
it was the best system for carirytng out the dedaiation of August, 
1917. The altematiTe system proposed Iqr the aasendment, it 
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Wnned to him, invdved dualism, diaiciiy, every bit as much u 
the system propoe^ in the Bill ( hear, bear ), without having that 
definitfe responsibility which alone wcmld make dualism a real success. 
Under the system proposed to be sulMtituted Ity the amendment 
there would be no duty of any sort on the Governor to allot any 
particular portfolio, ox indeed, any portfolio at all, or any real 
executive responsibility, to those persons who were elected 
by the constitituenaes. He suggested that they were likely to 
get the maximum of friendly working if each side of the Executive 
Council had a definite reponsibility formally attached to it. If 
every one were responsible for everything, there was much more 
likdy to be friction than if the two sides were responsible for 
diflerent things. It was a part of the policy of this country that this 
Bill .should constitute a step, that it should be a stage from which 
further steps forward were possible, if this stage showed by its* 
working that it was justified. From the system proposed by the 
hon. and gallant member no further step was possible, ‘4xcept 
dither to diarchy or complete responsible government Surly one 
of the things in the Bill was that, in a certain number of years, 
power should be given to the Houise to judge definitely whether 
to make a further step, and, if se what step to make. So long 
as .they garve to Ministers selected from the members elected to the 
Legislatures the power of saying that any failure was not their foult 
bemuse the official members interfered, they would not arrive, at 
a real judgment of whether administration through the elected 
representative had been a success or a failure. They would get a 
bl^k on the progressive scheme which they hopM might be 
justified by its results, and one of the main purposes of this 
legishrtion would be defeated. Hie amendment w^ absolutely fatd 
<0 the Bin, and did not in any way carry out' the policy which the 
House had accepted when it gave a second reading to the Bill. 

Sir H. Cralk— said that every one knew that diarchy was open 
to very .serious objection, but it seemed to him that the amendment 
would introduce diardhy in the most dangerous and unirorkabl^ 
form, and if be were not misttken, it was almost the very proposal 
made at the Indian Congress. ( Hear, bear. ) They might take 
it as almost a certainty that diis equal number of members would 
represent absolutely diametrical points of view, apd in every case 
of a difference of opinion they would l»ve the Gbvemor steppog 
in to-decide by his casting vote. Did his hon. and gallant nwnd 
think that font was a pmeticable mr possible view to take of'tbe 
worUng of this system ? 
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CsImmI WadfWOOd thought the purport of the aioendn^ 
««• not* quite t^rty understood by the CbmaHttee. It United 
the responsibility of the Provincial Lqpsiative Assembly. A 
promue had been made in Incfia that there would be a grant of 
responsibility to Indian Legisladve Assemblies, and if this amend- 
ment srere carried there would be no sudi gnuit, but they 
would remain just srhere they were at present They wished to 
sa^ a transfer of responsibility from the Indian Civil Service to 
the democracy, and this Bill was a beginning. In these drcum- 
Stances he did hot sre how the Government could accept the 
amendment 

Mr. T* J< Bennett said that there was a great deal of evidence 
which warranted the Committee taking a hr^ieful view of the 
wrqr in whiqh the scheme would work. They bM no right to think 
that Ministers of India would play to the gallery. He thought 
members might support the scheme in the Bill with confidence 
that it would achieve its purpose. 

Sir J. 0. Rsm said that it was no i»e having an iulvance 
unless it was one which gave actual responsibility to the Ministers 
appoint'^. The amendment drew the pith and substance out of 
the Bill. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Control of Prowlneinl sali|}eets. 

Hr. Spoor moved to insert in the clause the following 
pata|rapb ^“Subject to rules made under the Principal Act all 
provincial subject other than the subjects of law, ju^ce, and police 
( u defined in the rules ) shall be transferred to the administration 
of the Governor aaing with the Mjnister in charge of the subject. 
Subjscts so tranferred are in this 'Act referred to as ‘trasferred 
subjects.' ” He said the amendment proposed a greater measure 
of devolution of powers to the provincial governments. 'Eighty 
per cent of the population of India relied on agriculture only 
as their means of existence, and unless there sras transference in 
all the provinces of land revenue and irrigation no real control woold 
be given to the representatives of the people. The three Indian meahr 
berson the Functions Commhte pressed very hard for the tranrfertof 
these subjects, and he believed the Bombay Government 
mended the complete transfer of all the subjects contained w thO 
amendment. In recent years there had been an eatraptiltnaiy 
iviiitieal awakemi^ in India. There was danger that did 
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go ftr enough; and there was e diipodtion to look at the 
qoeMion ftom a purely British point of view. If the Bin did not 
go Ur enough the result would be to strengthen the smaH band of 
eettemitt politicians in India who desired complete separation ftoaa 
the British Empire. The per^le of India should be allowed to 
have complete control, so far u the povindal Inibjects were conoeo- 
ned. We should lose nothinj; by shoiring the ItiAan peo(de that 
we trusty th«n, and by giving them a chance to ptMeod along 
constitutional lines to fuller and wider political responsibiliQr. 

Cotond WadfWOOd seconded the amendment which, be 
said, was directed to the transfer of most of the matters of load 
a^nfinistration to the legislative assemblies. The subjects trane* 
ferired under the Bill were few and meagre, and the subjects reserved 
for adpiinistration by the bureaucracy were enormous and importaitt. 
The lint transfer was 1^1 Self-Government ( hear, bear ), which 
included the whole administration of the municipal councils and of 
the district bonds. Any real development in India must li^n ftom 
the municipal councils and district boards ; but the right hon. 

{ entleman had made the mistake of starting his reforms in' mid apr 
>y develofung the great jimvincial legislative assemblies. He urged 
the importance of having a genuine Local Government Bonid 
appointed, with a native Minister in charge. By the tratudp of 
education enormous opportunities were opened up. A hutidted 
years of English rule left India a mote or less illiterate people. 
Public arorks were banded over, but in an emasculated, form. The 
vital question of the land revenue was also reserved. He regretted 
much that there could be no chage in the Bill for to years. The 
measure was viewed in India now with hesitation and doubt 

Ckivernment POliqr. 

Hr. HonthEll said that in refusing the amendment it was not 
because he did not sympathise' earnestly with those who were in e 
hurry. It was simply for the reason, which some critid of the 
measure forget, that the Bill was not a concession to a demimd 
('Hear, beat) It was baaed, rightly or wrongly, pn a principle^ 
which' he held, to be of the utmost importance, that it was not 
the . purpose of the Government to ask Parliament to surreq for ita 
trusteeship to Indian bureaucrats in exchange for the present Indian 
Gvil Service. It eras the intention ' of the Govmnent to aal 
Parliament gradually to surreifder its trusteeship in foyov of an 
Indian electoiate. But tb^ bad to create that electorate. ( Heat, 
hear. ) It.was not a qoestfon of putting a whole set of mimes on 
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• list of electors. They bed to find out whether diejr could get the 
electors to the poll, and whether the electors would vote on the 
fuestions at issue, dr only on religious questions or something of 
that Und. He believed they could soon create a real Indian 
electorate to which Parliament could entVust its trusteeship- of the 
government *of India, but until the elllctorate was in existence 
Inudianienl would not be justified in surrendering its trusteeship. 
( Bear, bear. 1 The whole question , of land revenue was really a 
quesion for the electorate; Whatever was done, the first electorate 
wouM not be thoroughly representative of all classes interested in 
die land. There was no distrust of India ; but there was a jealous 
maintenance of the principle upon which the Bill was founded, and 
Government asked fora few years of delay before they transferrM the 
services in question until they could feel assured that there was in 
India a-full and efficient electorate. 

I; had been said that diarch/ was a novel term which could not 
be defmded. The bill was its defence. It proposed to transfer 
someti'.ing in order to judge in the future whether, Imving created an 
eibctotate, other services could also be transferred. For instance, he 
did not' want to hand over factory legislation, even if it could be 

m ted from other things until he uas. sure that there was an 
electorate which could take an interest in the work of the 
Minister in charge and 'hold him responsible. He believed, once the 
Bill was through, the progress of India to complete Self-Government 
was irresistible and nothing could stop it. But there was one enemy 
in the path, and that was if, in order to satisfy those who were 
impatient Parliament departed from the principle upon which the 
KlJ rested and wrecked it by over loading it. ( Cheers. > 

ConMntnlter Kenworthy said the argnment» of the' right 
bon. gCptlcnian were the same did crusted Tory objections that used 
to be advanced against the extension of the franchise to agricultural 
taboureis in this 'country. ( Laughter. ) 

OMomI J. Ward urged that the idea of sanitation in the minds 
of Eastern people differed so greatly with the idea in the Western 
aUnd that no one having knowledge of the subject would dream that 
by the banding over of the control of that department to native 
managommit an advantage would be conferred on Uie Indian people^ 
bi re^ud to the transfer of factoiy legislation also, Mr. O'Gtady and 
he asked many qnestimis in die House in iqdlp-io concenung the 
fhctoiy popabuion of India, and they discovered that almost 
att of die in India were owned by wealthy Indians who had 

BO knowladlge,;# Eunqiean ideas of labour and objected to any 
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i^laUan,^ that it was through the apprehension of their hostility 
more had not been done to improve the hctorv srstem in 
India. It would be a fatal blunder for Labour members ol this House 
to allow the possibllit,v of influencing factory conditions in India 
to pass beycmd their reach. 

■r. N. Helehn contended that the arguments against the pro- 
posal afforded reasons for setting up a Labour electorate in 
India. 

Mtior BEP1I68 pointed out that the Bill contained no restriction 
upon the extention of the list of transferred subjects at future datdS. 

Ml^Or Oraisby-GOPB remarked that the Labour members failed 
to realise that the industrial population of India was a comparatively 
insignificant part of the whole population. 

The amendment was rtjeded^on a division, by zbo votes to 

Colonel Wedgwood moved an amendment to leave out from 
the clause the provision that the rules might provide for fixing the 
contributions payable by local governments to the Governor-General- 
in Council, and making such contribution a first charge on allocated 
revenues or moneys. He said the Central Government had large 
sources of revenue, and he wished to enter his protest against the 
demand that the provinces should also contribute their quota to it. 
When the next step forward was taken grants from the provinces 
ought to cease. The present system of claiming contributions from 
the. provinces was particularly unfair in certain cases, such as those 
of Madras and the United Provinces, and any proposal which tended 
to perpetuate it was open to objection. 

Mr. Montagu said the inequalities of the present system we^e 
notorious. ^^.11 that could be said for the scheme under the Bill ‘.was 
that it certainly did not make them worse. ( Colonel Wedgwood.-* 
It perpetuates them. ) He did not think so. It would be impMible 
to saddle the Government of India with the necessity of raising its 
own revenues entirely all on a sudden. These inqualities must take 
time to remove. Assuming the Bill passed, it had been decided to 
appoint a Fiancial Relations Committee, and Lord Meston had 
consented to go out to India again to act as chairman. He hoped 
to get a Committee together which would he quite impartial as 
hetw’een province and province, and woulil assist them in coming to 
the end they all desired. Wliatever might In? the taxable capacity 
of India, it could not be developed in a day. 

The amendment was withdrawn. ^ 
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(Mcmd WfdfWOOtf moved to omit pangi^ |,in Older to «lidt 
lilediCT the right boa. gendemu doatan^stM dmt.the new 
piorinciftl eaecntives- would have.Cabiiiet leepoaribiU^, or needier 
dm Indhui Minilter* wpald present demnnds.for- moBCjr ' iriiidi th^ 

wtmld have to balance by nuddng soggestioos for addidonal taxatibn. 

• 

■r. Montaga said, as he onderstooid the position, the Fibrin- 
dal Governments in India had practically no lowers df taxation. 
To hit mind, taxation ought not be imposed on the provinces. He 
hoped it never would be imposed except when tte whple Government, 
after considering the resources at their disposal,' agreed to go to the 
legislatures to ask for taxation. He contemplated that all Budget 
proposals would be discussed in common between all parties 
concerned. 

Die amndm^l as negative wUhout a imeDn. 

On the question that the tlause stand part of the Bill— 

Mr. OflUtO explained that "diarchy” was a German werd invented 
by FrofesSw Mommsen and applied to the relations between tne 
Emperor Tiberius An^stus and the Senate. It was the most 
loatWme piece of political farce ever ftristed on a great nation. 
^ regretted the passing of this danse because it sanctified racial 
diferences. It created in the Provincial Government a body whicfa 
was purely Indian. We had ceded to purely Indian administration 
a great part of the provincial functions of Government. It would 
have been better if the whole functions of Government had been 
pardy given over to Indians. It was lamentable that a purely 
udian body would have charge of some things in which the great 
Indo British Civil Service should hold way. He referred particularly 
to sanitation and education. There was a great . agitation in India 
in htvour of a so calira Indigenous medicine— a‘ f^ of which the 
medical science uf the world did not approve, but which had great 
popularity. That question would come, not before the Indo-British 
medical servic^ but the service entirely controUet by the Indian 
part of the Administration. That was deplorable. 

Colonbl Y&tO said they had no notion whether the Government 
of India agreed to the transfer of education. So far as they were 
aware the Government of India were entirely averse from this 
traiwfer. 

The eiame was agreed to, as also tflanae 11 ( Borrowing 
powers of local Government ). 
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On Cluie III. 

Mr. Spoor moved that Burma be included in tlic operation of 
the danse, his object being to ascertain whether it was intended for 
the benefit of Burma to introduce at the earliest possible moment a 
measure analogous to the one which they were then considering. 

Mr. MonUtf U quite agreed that Burma must have an analo- 
gous grant of Self-Government adapted to her own local conditions, 
and Burma would get without loss of time one of two things. She 
would either become a Govemor^s province and be dealt with Clause 
1 5, that turned out to be the best solution, or be given a different 
Constitution, in which case it would be neccssarj* to bring in new 
legislation, which would be Introduced without loss of time. 

Mr. 6. Throne asked the right Hon. Gentleman to say when he 
exp ected to come to a decision, and Earl Winterton submitted that 
a good deal of harm might be done if the position of Burma were 
discussed at lengh on that occasion. 

Mr. Montagu said he could not give a definite promise as to 
wlien legislation would be introduced, for he was not in a position 
to pledge the Government. But his desire was to finish this great 
work ; he was in communication with the Government of India in 
regard to Burma, and he should be disappointed if at the end of the 
next Session a Burma Bill was not then introduced. 

The Amendment was withdra^vn. 

Sir H Cralk moved an amendment to provide that the 
Governors of the provinces should be appointed by the Governor- 
General with - the approval of His Majesty, and that they must 
have been, at the time of their appointments, at least 16 yearss 
in the service of the Crown in India. 

Mr. Fisher, ( President of the Board of Education ) said it 
was not the intention nor the effect of the clause that Civil servanu 
should henceforward be excluded from the new (Jovemorships. 
The clause expressly provided for the possible appointment of 
members of the Indian Civil Service to those exalted pcMts. T^e 
new duties were not of a nature for which the Indian Civil Service 
was the best preparation. 

After further debate, Mr. MouUgU denied that the clause was 
put in with a desire to do anything unjust to the Civil Service of 
India, which had no greater admirer than himself. Nor did the 
clause rob them of anything. It gave them every chance still to 
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liidi uifr pogidon of Governor.* ‘WlCM;H db->Hmdtiw(^aiM w, 

f|4fyiigieed>-^«rM to thtow tbose potidpns open to'dw lieet 
amidjbe'loond foi the Job. * In. the low Qiti.servuts .ii) Infla ««re 
c^bie for Govemorshipe of preiideBCies, and he thoogte it would be 
a veiy onfOTtonate thing to r^rd the rare occasions Oi| which d>|t 
larticniar appointment bad been made as precinding Ais app< 4 nt<^ 
flicnt being made. He did not believe ,that in practice for some 
years to come ihe.clanse would make a very great difference. He 
wanted noting so much as to ensure for India in the fQture the best 
Civil Service wt could be got. He was sanguine enough that when 
diis great controversy was settled and this bill was law, the retadon- 
sbip between Indian politicians and the Civil Servants who undenook 
to carry it out would have none of the bitterness which had bepn the 
l^ble lot of the nnfortunate Civil servants who had done their 
duty with unswerving application during the last lo years. 

‘Th$ amendmenl ivas negatived, and the tlause was agreed to. 


The Hoim of Commons again went into Committee on Dec. 4 
on the recommitted Government of India Bill, 

Mr. Whitefy in the (;Jm*r. 

Thb ClUliraiian pointed out that there were amendments on 
Clause 7, which dealt amongst other things with qualification of 
electors, ranging over several matters, and he proposed, with the 
assistance of the Committee, to take three leading points fronk 
amongst them— eu., (r) the question of sex qualification, (2) the 
question of the candidates, and (3) the question of the electorate. 
This would give members an opportunity of putting forward their 
views in each class. 

Hd}or Hills moved as an ’amendment that in framing 
the rules which laid down the qualification for voters, no discrimina- 
tion should be made on account of sex. His desire was to include 
women as men in the electorate, and his amendment, whilst 
it qualified a woman to vote, would not qualify her to sit upon the 
Iq^slative councils. It could not be said that there was no demand 
for women’s franchise because as far as Indian opinion went it was 
quite unanimous in favour ci granting women the vote. A distin- 
guished Indian Civil servant had told him that woman and woman’s 
0|)inion largely ruled matters in India.. The Direction to the 
amendment was, he understood, that the idea of the franchise was. 
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■■ totdly foreign and repugnant to the social and relijpous feelings of 
bidia. His repljr was that we had made great inroads on the sociiU 
•tmctnre of India by this Bill and that it would be a tall order to say 
diat Indian opinidn would not sanction the vote, 'ne Bill would 
enfrancldse about five million men and the effect of lus amendment 
would be to enfranchise one million women. We had alreadjTsapped 
^ traditional historical system (A India, and he did not 
believe that a new world could be built, without the aid of women. 
The safest as well as the justest cause would he to grant them the 
vote 

~ Hr. Montagu expressed the the hope that the Committee 
would support the decision of the Joint Committee. He quite 
tecognised the force of the demand for woman suffrage in India, 
and Parliament would make a mistake in denying to the women 
the opportunity of becoming enfranchised ; nevertheless ip many 
parts of India there was a strong conservative opinion against it, 
opinion more prominent in some provinces than in others, ind 
based largely on the belief in aid established customs, amounting 
in some cases to religion. There being on a subject, of this kind 
such divergence of opinion on a matter cutting deep down into the 
social life of India, what was the best thing for Parliament to do 7 
He submitted that it was to inaitain the impartiality which had 
been characteristic of the British Government in India ever since 
it was founded, and to leave it to the people of India to decide the 
matter themselves as represented under the Bill. This was not a 
quation of enfranchising women in our own country and under our 
own social conditions. The queston was whether they should decide 
noq and at once to enfranchse women who lived under different 
conditions, and whose relations to the men in India were matters 
for Indians themselves to decide. 

Lady AatOP'-Hut it is to be decided by Indian men. ( Hear, 
hear . ) 

Mr. MontagU'-'Tbat is quite true. But the Hon. Member 
will remember that the question of woman franchise in the country 
was decided by men. 

Lady Astor— Only after enormous pressure from the ladies. 

( Laughtet.and cheers. ) 

Mr Moiltaffa--That also is quite true. But the pressure will 
come into emstence in India, if it is not in existence alre^y, and 
the question will be decided in the same wajr. I agree with whtt 
has been siud as to the valuable contributions that women qould 
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tMriMtolllepo^fie■i(lPl;■tioa•of theooaatif, dtct^Md 

luufUii ntifim If I wm an Indian and a member of die La|ia> 
iMve'Cnmieil I dNNdd vote for tbc ptopodtion. Bnt BOt 
■ jn^ 1 lun entided to do to hme and now. We should leave k to 
dme who are Indians. 

Mr. I^poor apeakiog as a member of the Joint Committee 
^icb considered the Bill, said diey had all been iMOfoundy 
impressed bjr the reasons given bjr Indian women witnesses for 
foe political enfranchisement of their sex, and foe esniestness 
end 'eloquence with which those reasons were support^. He. 
bdiev^ a majority of the Committee, were they left to declide 
aireerding to convictions, would have 'agreed to the inclusion of 
the. proposal in the Bill. In. the ciroomstances the decition of 
the' question would not be left, as was pdnted out by the noble 
lady^(Ladv AstorJ, to the women of India, nor even to the people 

India u>r 98 per cent of the people would be excluded from 
tte electorate. 

Bari Wlntarton sufiported the amendment He said 
foe purpose of the Bill was to allow India to advance by 
progressive steps towards the ideal of Western democracy. There 
was no logical reason why Indian women should not be 
permitted to make an advance aloqg that path. Of course 
foe extension of the franchise to the women of India would cut 
deep into the social susceptibilities of that country,” as the Joint 
Committee remarked, but was not .that observation applicable to foe 
same reform in any country ? (Hear, hear). Too many people fn 
titis country took their ideas of the position of women in the East 
from such plays as -Afgar, All the evidence available went to show 
that the women living under the veil in Eastern countries took an 
interest in politics and the affairs of life generally now such as was 
nititnown 10 years ago; and the experience of English ladies living 
in the East and coming into close touch with the rmtive wtnnen was 
^t very often the women who lived in what seemed foe utmost 
^tachment from tRe world took foe deepest intnest in political 
and public questions. The women of those countries weild a far greater 
influence through their husbands than was generally supposed, and 
to keep them out of the franchise system would involve the risk 
of having an kgitation in India resembling the women franchise 
s^tttiqn in this country, and would place a serious weapon in foe 
Imds of agitators. Of course, there were in Indk, as in eveiy 
country, some women, as well as some men, who were unfitted to 
exmeise foe vote. Reading some recent reports of foe Divorce 
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Caiiti one might nj that some womoi in ^ coontir were onfitled 
to esetdse die vote. For example, would “die maWs giri wife,” 
when she leacbed the age of 30 jeais, be mote fitted to entdse 
vote than would a woman gnduate of Bombay UUverti^? (Hear, 
beai.) What would be iweded above all dsb in India, when the 
new system of Government came into operation, would be to bring 
informed public opinion to bear nptm questions of hygiene *"0 
reform. He contended that, after what had .taken place in tida 
country. Parliament could not logically refuse to extend the franchise 
to the women of India. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. BsniMtt said that he thought the course which the Joint 
Committee had proposed should be taken in this matter has, 
on the whole, quite as helpful to (he cause of woman suffrage in India 
as the course recommended by ^he supporters of the amendment. 

Mr. FifilMr, ( President of the Board of Education ) appealed 
to the Committee to come to a decision on this question, 
the issues of which were now fully before them. The 
Government felt that if the text of the Bill was' preserved in its 
present form, woman suffrage would be, introduced in many pro* 
vinces of India where it was popular, where there was a strong 
element in its favour,' and where woman’s organimtions were already 
fully developed. But from ail the evidence at theimispostd, they 
were convinced that to introduce this question at this moment 
in the Punjab for instance would create very serious difficulty. For 
that reason they had come to the conclusion that it was far 
better to leave the decision of this question to the opinion of the 
provinces of India and not to decide it on the floor of the House. 

UeutsnBnt^omnuuiderXenworthy said the Punjab had 
been rnerred to. A letter of the Aga Khan, the head of the 
Indian Musidmans, appeared in Tit Tinus three or 'four days 
ago strongly recommending the grant of the vote to women. 
TTie three great native political organizations— the Indian 
National Congress, the Indian Moslem League, and the Home 
Rule League of India— had by large majorities passed resolutions, 
not waiting but demanding that the limited number of women 
who would be included should be granted the franchise. 

The tmtndment was rejected by tot votes to dy. 

WhdMWOOd moved an amendment providing that 
non-residence in a constituenqr should not disqualify for electicn 
to Governors’ Legislative Councils. He said the obligation of 
lesidenoe did not exist and would not be tolerated in this country, 
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'•Mi wdgbt .not to be introdooedjnliidin.* 3lie«|nBaiit4tfiinstn* 
iMdeBtfafl qnalilicttion in England nf^iBed with peain^nfce to 
few omdidates would be avaOaUe. It woaid inertM 
Sbe'tif^M^ of stiecdng the leaden of die new democrafijr in Lillik 
Be ftit that 4 t the back of t^is limitation.of the du^ of candidate 
A fidmtay, the Fnnjab, and the Onbra) Evinces w^e a deriie to 
.have lepmentatives in these Legisktores vdio would have leaa 
'edocation’ and leea experience, and' would In more amenable to 
.political prea^fe* Anodier amendment he had on the paper 
^vided that 'a man should not 'be disqualified for standing 17 
' <ieason of the kct that he had been dismissed from the Government 
mr had been imprisoned for any offence not invdving moral 
turpitude. The but way to put into all agitator a sense of serious 
Tesponsilnlity to the community was to put him in Parliamoit. 
He W a third amendmdit to provide that membership of aiooal 
le^iature should not be a disqualification for election to tbe/Un^' 
perial Legislature at Delhi. 

Hr. Montlg^ said that when the rules relating to the franctnee 
«ame ‘ back from India and were laid before Parliament an 
opportunity would be jpven to the House to discuss them. He 
believed the residential qualification was a bad one because it was 
of very littte use. The adoption of the principle, in three of the 
provinces wu a compromise. If it were found that the absence of a 
residential qualification in the other provinces led to good represen* 
tation of rural constituencies, then he hoped that at the next revision 
of the franchise the residential qualification in the three provinces 
-would disappear. 

Uentraant-Commander Kanwprtliy— When win the first 
elections take place in India ? 

Mr. Monttgru said he could not give the date till the Bill was 
through But he wished to have the first elections held in November, 
jpso, so that the first session of the new Councils could commence 
in Januaiy, 1931. 

The amtndmtnt was ntgatived Claust 7 added to the Bill, 

On CltOM 0. 

Mr. Spoor moved an amendment designed to ensure the 
selection of such President by' direct election, instead tA hf appoint^ 
ment by the Governors, until the expiration of a period of fuf^ 
yuan fram the first meetings. 
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Hr. HMtagtt said he thoogfat no better way could, be found 
r\o prejudice the start of the scheme thui to adopt the amendment 
The proposal in the clause was that until the first Connells bad 
gone by and an election had taken place, Presidents should not be 
^>pointed who would have the qualifications and experimtee neecs- 
sa^ for such a position ; but for some reason which he could not 
understand the mover of the amendment was not content to vtdt 
until, at the end of four rears, elected Presidents could be diosen. 

The amendment 7oas negatived and the rtanu agreed to. 

Mr. Hontafirn on an amendment moved by Mr. Stewart to 
Oause 10, providing that local legislatures should not make or 
uke into consideration any law relating to currency or coinage, 
usnred the hon. member that there was not the slighMt danger of 
currency or coinage ever being a provincial subject in India. 
It was physically impossible that it should be so without the 
assent of the House, and absolutely impossible that anybody should 
propose it. 

The imeutlment was negatived. 

The clause nuts afterwards agreed to, as were clauses sa to tj. 

On Clause 19. 

Lieutenant Comander Kenworthy moved an amendment 
which provided that the members should be nominated or *' directly '.’ 
elected. He argued that the chamber should be directly elected, 
as it was desirable to start the new Legislative Assembly on the 
most democratic lines. 

Mr. Montagu was in cordial agreement with the advantages 
of direct representation. The Government of India were hopeful 
of advising a system of direct represenution, and that would^ 
in all probability, be put in the scheme which would come before 
the House. There was, however, a possibility that the direct 
elecforate could not be devised in time for the starting of the 
Bill. 

The amendment was negatived. 

On an amendment to Clause 24. which deals with the 
proceedings in the Indian Legislature, Colonol WodgWOOd raised 
die question of fiscal autonomy, which, he said, almost the 
whole of the ewdence from India asked for. At present they 
had gone so far as to allow that the Government, If they thonght 
fit, should propose import duties to the Legislature. He considered 
that the qWion of import duties should be dependent upon the 
Assembfy itself, 
s 
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Mr* HimtJIfll said that the amendment waa uniiecesaaiy. He 
was quite in agreement with ficat autonomjr for India bnt k 
for the Government to put foru*ard the proposals. Most Of the 
Officials iti India bad been Protectionists: he himself was a con- 
vinced Free-trader. It was certain that if we had the kev industries 
in this country, India would have the »ame. India should liave 
the opportunity of revising her tariffs in what she considered to 
he her interests. Any tariff proposed in India must be in the 
shape of a Bill, which could only bv carried bv v(»tes of the 
Legislative Assembly. 

TAe ame$idmnt was ntgativsd and tks clause agreed io. 

Clauses z6 to je loere agreed to after a number of timemlments had 
beiti negatived or withdrawn. 

On ClaUM 88, relating to the control of the Secretari* of State, 
Mr. Montagu, in reply to Colonel Wedgwood, gave an undertaking 
that before rules were made embodying the franchise, he would 
submit them to the House of Commoa*^ for approval and give 
tl^.e House an opportunity of amending them. 

The clause was agreed to. 

Clauses 34 and 35 were agreed to. Before Clause 36 relating 
to the Civil ^rvices in India was agreed to, Mr. Montagu said 
it was far better that Civil servants should retire than work um 
W'iilingly under the new constitution. He would exercise his dis- 
cretion if he were still Secretai}' of State in dealing with the matter, 
hut he could not grant proportionate pensions on his own sole 
authority. The Information he had tended to show that Civil 
servants, having expressed their apprehension about certain aspects 
of the Bill, would, in accordance with the great traditions of the 
service, dq their best to make it a success. 

The remaining clauses were agreed to. and the Bill was reported 
vithout amendment to the House. 



The Oovt of India Bill, 1919 

Third fteadUc In the ttevse of Commoos 

( Prklay 0«c. 5, 1919 i- 

The speaker took the Chair at 12 o’clock. 

On the motion for the Third Reailing of the measure 

Mr. Adamson said that the Labour Party recognised the Bill a.^ 
a definite step In the right direction. Their principal ciiticism was 
that it did not go far enough, and that we were not taking advantage 
fully of the help of the people of India in the great task we 
had in hand. The Bill gave the people a measure of control in the 
various provinces, but no real control in the Central Government 
This, In the opinion of his party* was a mistake* and might deprive 
us of the sympathetic co-operation of some of tine l^st elements of 
the population of India. 

His party also legretted that the Bill only provided for a very 
limited franchise* and they espedally regretted that the industrial 
worker^ were excluded from it* There were industrial problems 
facing the Indian people and demanding solution and tiie industrial 
workers of India were initiating trade union movements for the 
improvement of their condition. The Bill failed to provide the 
working classes with the political safety-valve which had been 
provided h^re ( England ) and in other industrial countries. In this 
country politi^ freedom had ffiven the working classes an alternative 
to direct action. Tills had enabled them to proceed on constitutional 
lines, the lines of evolution* as against revolution ; and there was a 
suong probability that Labour would assume the responsibilities 
of Government in this country in the not far distant future. If 
political freedom were denied to the industrial worker in India, 
he might be driven back to direct action. A profound mistake 
would have been committed* and it might prove veiy costly to the 
Empire and to the people of India themselves. The Labour Party 
also regretted the exclusion of women from the franchise. Here 
our experience bad shown the great value of allowing men and 
wtrnien to fame together the problems of national life. But notwith- 
standing the defects of the BUI, the Libour Party welcomed it* 
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a* iie had s^d, a< a step in^ the rirtt direction. Thet ho|tcd it 
would prove a success, pud so justify the grant of a further 
iiMtalnent of political power to the people of India at no distaiiV 
date. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir J. r. Ruea said the Bill was a great experiment, 
and of course there was danger in it, b«t as it was generally 
acpepted that somethii^ most be ddhe and that ,/teiay 
wonld be dangerous, he was glad that the Bill had come ut its 
last stage in the House. He had felt aghast at the proposal 
made last night that as many women as men might be safely 
enfranchised in India. This confidence conlf) only be based oii 
want of knowledge. He, like others, had bean captivated by tlic 
eloquence and charm of the ladies who came from India to plead 
^ claims of their sex. But any one who wanted to know the 
real India must go, not to the oosmopolitian and hardly Indian 
city of Bombay, from which came the women's (reputation 
but to the least industrial and most rural, and therefore 
the most representative provinces— first Madras, and then tlie 
United Provinces. The women of India enjoyed the privilege 
of choosing their husbands and dismissing them at will, and he 
must say that so reasonably did they eiJrcise this tremendous 
privilege that if a husband conducted himself at all well he had 
a very good chance of being kept on. (Laughter.) 

It was said that the Lieutenant-Governors were oppose^ to the 
Bill. :^e other day he was shooting with two Lieutenant-Cidvernors 
—he -was happy to say they shot every well as the birds found out 
(laughter)— and they said to him, '* It is by no means the case that 
Lieutenant-Governors are all of one mind in this matter. It may 
be that we, as old Civil servants, would prefer the present system 
to go on ”— so he would, too, as an on old Civil servant — but we 
realise that India cannot stand still, that she must have some 
shue in that advance of democracy for which, rightly or wrongly, 
we fought in the War, and we do not oppose the arrangements 
made for the distribution of work, which we are represented as 
condemning.” But now that Persia, which was proverUal for its 
nnalteraUe laws, had become a Parliamentary Ctovernment, that 
China, die symbol of unchanging conservatism, had become a 
Republic, that the antoriatic Thrones of the world were in the 
dust— not that he rejoiced over these tUngs (langhter)— it was fidlr 
to telk abont personal ipiedilections, or to pretend that tb^ did not 
want die r eas o nable and moderate and tboronglily well guarded 
advance sdiidi die BUI proposed. Throughout the M diere were 
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the Mnirietest and most sitisfiictory saf^gQtrds of the maintenance* 
of f^tim sopremaqr. The provision t^t incmtses of tint land tax 
8h||Bdd be. as hir as possible, the acts of the Legfadatnret, and not 
die execntive and administrative acts of the Government, was great 
and far-reaching, and shonld commend itself to tte more Rascal 
section of the House, in which all were Radicals now ( Langhter, ) 
The Sectary for India liad shown great sagacity and ability tiv 
his cononct of the Bill, and the people of India were fortunate 
that at a time like this hts right hon. friend should have had charge 
of such a measure. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir D. Mncloan sdid he regarded the Bill as a great 
Liberal measure, and thought the nation^ would feel that the 
Committee on the Bill had come to sound, ^air, and states- 
man like conclusions. No measure affecting the great Empire of 
India had ever received more careful consideration. First, the 
Secretar)* of State had visited India, and with his colleagues had 
conducted most careful investigations at a time of great internal 
trouble there. Then had followed the issue of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, one of the most remarkable State documents 
ever published in the hi^r}' of the British Empire ; next the 
introduction and second reding of the Bill ; then its consideration 
hv a Joint Committee of both Houses, followed by its consideration 
in Committee of this House, and now by its third reading. The 
progress of the measure had been quite remarkable. There had 
been mucfi difference of opinion, honestly and competently ex- 
pressed : but there had been only two divisions in the Committee 
stage ; and it was a very remarkable event and symptomatic of the 
substantial measure of agreement which had been reached in regard 
to one of the most diflScult problems ever presented to the House 
that the Bill had gone through without any oi the customary 
Parliamentary pressure and without any amendment. There had 
lieen no attempt to stifle discussion, there had been no obstruction, 
and there had been a measure of agreement which must give to 
those who were still mistrustful some ground for confidence that 
the Bill had been fairly, fully and competently discussed. Much 
hjul been said of the risb of this new experiment. So far as he 
could see, the strongest criticism had come from those who thought 
it did not go far enough. That might be the case, but in dealing 
with so vast a problem he was convinced that it was right to proceed 
with sufficient boldness to justify the confideuce of the sincere 
reformers in India, coupled with the necessary measure of precautim 
dictated by experience. A prcMem so great and complex could 
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not be dealt with in a light-hearted way. K Parliament were to be 
true to their trust, thev must deal with it on broad, statesman-like, 
and steady lines, tfe was sure that those who were true leaders 
of opinion in India — and it was cause for thankfulness that In^ 
was developing so rapidly a governing class of capacity, energy, 
and steadiness— would at no distant date of history be counted and 
(pialified lo take on their own shoulders the broad principles of 
Self-Government and apply them in practice in that great Dominion 
within the ambit of the British Crown. The Bill represented a long 
step forward. If we wished to retain India within the British Empire 
we must not l)e afraid of development and change. We should 
not keep her unless we thoroughly grasped that fact. But he believed 
there was no fear of India leaving the ambit of the British Empire 
so long as we fully and in time recognised that we most give 
tier, growing as she was in knowledge, intelligence, and consciousness, 
her due measure of .Self-Government. 

Profeaaor Oman speaking as a member of a group whose 
amendments had been rejected, said they were not opposed 
10 the Bill, hut had only sought to add to it clauses that would 
protect enlightened and wi.se Government in India. His 
constituency was sometimes called the supporter of lost causes. 
To that list no more honourable cause could be added than that 
of the old Indian Civil Service, to which Oxford bad given by the 
hundred the best of her men, and the activities of which he feared 
were impaired tor ever by this Bill. The measure seeqaed to him 
10 indicate a desire to disturb the placid content of the masse.s 

of India. The desire to disturb, disguised as idealism and high 
policy, had brought us into a condition which he could only view 
\f\lh much doubt and fear as to the future. 

Sir H. Craik said the passage of this Bill was perhaps 
the most hazardous and daring step that had ever been 
taken by the British Parliament, but the right hon. gentleman 
migh rely on everybody doing his best to make the 

advance prosperous and successful. He had the strongest and 
closest ties with the Indian Civil Service, and he was convinced 
that in their doubts and difficulties, whether they were mistaken 
or not, they had always been deeply and sincerely anxious for 
what was best for India. He was dually convinced that the 
Service would accept the changed conditions and devote them- 
selves in all loyalty to making a success of the new Constitution. 

Mr. Spoor agreed that the time for criticism had now 

passed. What was going to be the result of this measure.^ 
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ti been claimed for it that it stmek the happy 
mediihii. Time alone would show how far that hope woola oe 
realised. He sincerely hoped the people of India would take this 
' measure, that all sections of political opinion In that country would 
it, to the fullest possible advantage. But he hoped the people 
of India would continue to agitate on strictly constitutional lines 
in order to secure that wider and larger measure of Self-<»overnmf.nt 
towards which the present proposal was only a step. 

He had criticised the Bill l)ecause he thought it did nut go fat 
enough ; but he recognised in it a definite break with the past 
He believed it was actually the opening of a door, and it depended 
in great measure upon the attitude and the unity of the Indian 
(leople how much farther that door should be opened. He con- 
gratulated the Secretarv’ of State for India ujion having taken this 
historic step, for when the Bill passed he believed onr relations with 
India would be full of promise for the future. There had been 
rather black jiages in the past. There had been misunderstanding, 
coercion, and natural resentment. He would like to see the hatchet 
buried and the past forgotten. In order to do that it must bn 
clearly understood that the day had gone for ever when the people 
of India could be regarded as a subject race. 

The principle of the Bill was that we regarded the people) 
of India as in every essential respect our equals ; and if we could 
encourage that sense of equality and comradeship between the 
Indian people and the British jieople, the relations of the two 
countries would be much happier in the future than in^the past. 
We were seeking to fulfil some of the obligation of the trusteeship 
svhich we assumed many years ago. If we could convince the 
people of India that tiie lime when we unfortunately regarded 
them as a subject race had gone, and that they were really rnir 
equals, he believed the people of India would be able to ronkr 
« ,much larger contribution to the peace and progress of the wi ild 
than would have been possible in any other conditions. 

Major Ormaby Qore said the really great thing rtie 
Bill did was to establish an Indian electorate. Eight and a 
half per cent, of the adult males w'as a .small franchise, but it was 
far more numerous than anything that had ever existed in tfie 
past. The hon. member for Oxford University talked of the Indian 
Civil Service as a lost cause, a .statement which ought not to pa:i» 
without challenge. The Indian Civil Service would be of as great 
value in the future as in the past. The Bill was being passed 
because we had taught India to love and admire our institutions 
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and political ideals and to copy them. In the future lie believed 
on the basis of this Bill and its progressive development;^ there 
would be an increase of mutual 83rmpathy and. understanding 
between Indians and Epgland. He hoped the rather too ready 
ciiticism which some Indians had adopted in recent years of tha^ 
Indian Civil Service, and of Englishmen themselves, would cease : 
also that the talk of the subject races and of people being unable 
to do this and that would also cease on the other side. 

Captain W. E. Elliott saidtii seemed extra-ordinary that 
when they had a Bill brought in by Whiggism triumphant 
no mention of the other great party’ in the State should be 
made This was a change from bureaucracy to oligarchy, and 
the oligarchs had caught .the Labour Party, who lined up behind 
them saying, “Here we have a great democratic advance.*' Whenever 
the Whigs had won and put a great oligarchy into power the people 
-'had been ground down and trampled on. If India had been en- 
trusted to us by the League of Nations, should we liave considered 
we had fulfiled the mandate by transferring it from our own people 
to five millions of the Indian upper classes r 

When tlie Bill had become law, our responsibility towards India 
would be very greatly increased, and the supervision of Parliament 
w'ould need to be far keener than it had ever been before, and he 
despaired of their being able to compass that in a congested state 
of Parliamentary business. Such supervision as would be needed 
seemed to him to be utterly beyond the power of any Committee 
or Standing Committee of members under the changed circumstances. 
But there was no doubt that this experiment of handing over of the 
Indian toiling masses to the rule of the Indian wealthy classes 
would have to be watched very closely. Knowing the pressure 
that had been brought to bear on every' member of that House, 
they must realise that there \vas a driving power behind this move- 
ment which did not come solely from the mere political aspiration^ 
of the people of India, The great constitutional experiment which 
the Labour Party were so proud to support was a veir dangerous 
thing, and was against the traditional policy of die proletariat in 
all ages, which had been to support tlie central Executive as against 
the local people. The man at the bottom looked to the man at 
the top for his remedy, as a private might look to the support of 
bis colonel against a sergeant-major. 

Colonel Wedgood said that in putting this measure on tlie 
Statute book the Secretaiy of Slate for India had done 
something upon which the freedom and happiness of a nation 
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<Mf*"**^ sometUng upon which histon* u-as built It was 
**!S? .*?%* . ™*™bers had tried to amend the 

BiO wiut a view to making it one <rf which th^ mig^t be mine 
pcottd ; one whicli India might be more ready to accept as the goal 
of her ambitions. They, however, all knew that the present measure 
was the utmost that could be got through Lord Curson, and that 
it was really a triumph for the Secretary of State, who had done 
something to the credit of the British Commonwealth. He hoped 
the example w'hich the British Parliament was setting in building 
op a new Self«Goveming Dominion within the Empire would be 
followed by the other Allied nations which had accepted mandates' 
for the administration of other countries, and that the experiment 
which had proved a success in ever\' country within the British 
Empire in which it had l)een tried would l)e extended to Egypt, 
Turkey, Mesopotamia, and even to Persia, f Lieutenant Commander 
Kenw'orthy.— And to Ireland'" ) Ireland could look after heiself. 
But the Bill was not enough. It would not have been enough, 
even if the amendment proposing a larger franchise and more 
extended powers had been carried. India, in fact, was not vitally 
interested in the Bill. She was infinitely more interested In the opera- 
tion of the Press Act, the Seditious Meeting Act, the Rowlatt Acts, 
and all the other un-English Acts with which India is held down,, 
and in the amnesty of the political offenders who were in gaol 
or banished to all over the world. The Bill should therefore be accom- 
panied by a full amnesty of political offenders, and above all by a 
Declaration of Rights which would put the humblest Indian subject 
on the same footing with all subjects of the British Crown, and 
thereby establish within the Empire a people divided neither by 
colour nor by any differentiation in the rights of man. 

Burl Wlntarton supporting the Bill said the haste with, 
which if had been passed was, in the circumstances, abundantly 
justified. But he thought it right to utter the vraming that they 
^cre passing through a period of great danger in rhgi^ to the 
position of the House of Commons, because almost every Bill 
that was brought forward was declared to be urgent on the ^und 
that if it were not at once passed into law there would be a revolution 
either at home or abroad. The Secretary of State for India had 
shown himself to be a Parliamentarian in the best sense of the 
word, thus affordii^ a refreshing contrast to some of/ his colleagues 
in the Cabinet, who seemed to think that Parliamentary experience 
could be learnt in a day, and treated the House of Commons in a 
^y in which it was not accustomed to be a treated. But he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would represent to the Government that 
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nUe the Hoatie was willing to (oss this Kli qnjddy, then was a 
huge body of opinion in the Honse «hich regard^ the 'harry in 
wl^ Bub were poshed tlwough as injnrioas to the lepntation 
of ParliaiBeiit 

tWr. O. Stewart com|daiaed that the Bill had been rnshed throngh 
the Moose at eterr tarn, and that the Secietaiy for India had not 
been &ir to hon. members in rqecdng every proposed ammidiaent 
and regarding those mmbers who’ had given notice of unoidments 
as necessarily faostde to the measnre. Tlie right hon. gentleman 
might have given the Honse eniightemBent on certain points, as 
for example, how far the financial policy of India was to be contrdled 
by htdiaas. The Bill was inconsiderate to the Indian Civil Service, 
a^ altbongh it was posmble that, as the Secretary of State had said, 
most of the thjections came from ex-Civil servants, and not from 
mmi now in the Service, that was not surprising, because the former 
were independent men and the latter were not The Bill would 
disinte^te India at the moment when we had lost control of the 
...foreign poliqr of Afghanistan and it would probably be necessary 
'■ to increase tte Indian Army. No provision appeared to have been 
made for the increased expense which a larger Army in India would 
involve. In framing the Bill the Government had violated one of 
the principles upon which the British Empire had been founded and 
successfully carried on*— that of trusting the men on the spot. Of 
the Englishmoi in India, 98 per cent, did not like the Bill. Their 
opinion had not been properly considered. He did not speak as 
anon-reformer, and he earnestly ho{>ed that the optimism of the 
Secretary of State would be justified. 

Mr. Donniu said the question how far the fiscal policy of India 
would be controlled by the Imperial Legislature was of supreme 
importance to ail in this country who traded with India, but had 
bem scarcely mentioned in the debates on the Bill. Many of our 
great commercial men stated that the Bill was intended to remove 
all checks upon the fiscal control of the proposed new Legislatures, 
which would consist to a great extent of the rich men, the manufac- 
turers, and the merchants of India. He believed that the Bill 
would tie the hands of the Secretary of State and prevent the right 
'haiLvGentleinan placing any dieck upon a fiscal measure which 
■w^^rthspose fetters upon British trade with India. The importance 
of to thb great cotton industry could not be over estimate, 
and as me of the ojspresentatives of the centre of that industry 
be could npt Irt the Bill pass without uttering a warning as to what 
-was likely to happen in the near future. 
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Ymtm declared diat Mr. S|>oor had liccn dancing to the 
tahe of Brahmana and Congressmen of India. He complained of 
th9 terricd manner in which a Bill of this importance liad l^ecn 
passed; and he doubted whether the Prime Minister or the I^der 
of the House had the faintest notion how far the Bill was goin>; 
to take them. The Indian Civil Service was bight v distnrbeil over 
this Bill, and were anxious as to the result of It/ He was glad 
that those who desired to retire before the* Bill came into operation 
would be allowed to retire a proportionate fiension. Ir appeareti 
to him that under the Bill the Secretar>^ of State had attached to 
himself all the powers of his Council, and had left himself autocratic 
power without any restraining influence from his Council. 'Plmt 
would be the effect of abolishing the quorum of five. Moreover, 
he need only hold a meeting of his Council when he pleased to 
do so. Every meml^er of the Viceroy’s C'ouncil might Ix^ a native 
of India. How, then could British and Imperial interests be properly 
presented ? 

Mr* Montagu— There is no change in that. 

Colonel Yate said that if British rule was essential to the welfare 
of India, at least half of the Viceroy’s Executive Council should Iw 
British bom subjects. They were weakening the Government of 
India, not only in the provinces, but also in the Central (»overiiinenl. 
In a four months’ tour in India the Secretart- of Slate had produced 
a Constitution to form into one nation 3 i 5 ,cxx),ooo of people 
differing in race, creed and language— that was an impossible thing 
to do. As in the case of Egypt, th?y ought to have a Commission 
of the most expeiienced men to find out l>eforc the Bill came into 
force all the different nationalities which ought to haw their 
separate Councils. Throughout the Bill there was an absence of 
recognition of the King as Emperor of India. Everything possible 
should be done to increase the reverence throughout India of the 
King-Emperor, and if a Commission were to go out nothing could 
be more welcome to the people of India than that it should be 
under the presidency of the Prince of Wales, 'fhe pronouncement 
of August 20 was made by the Secretary of State in answer to a 
question. The right hon. gentleman arrogated to himself the 
position of the King-Emperor. The pronouncement ought to have 
been made in the name of the Kiug-Emperor. 
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Mr. Montagu’s Keply. 

Mr. Montagu said the hon. and gallant gentleman would have* 
l>een the first to criticise if the annonncement of August 20 had' 
l>een made on the advice of the Government by the King, because 
he would, then have told them that they ( (fovt. ) had jockeyed 
the House into accepting a statement which they wjuld not 
have been able to criticise because it came from his Majesty. 
For another reason he wanted to l)e sure that His Majesty 
the King-Emperor, who was personally venerated throughout 
India, could not be associated with an announcement until 
he (' Mr. Montagu ) was sure of Parliament cariy'ing 
it out. It was no use making an announcement in India ; what they 
wanted was an effective application. Whatever might be said against 
the method by which the Bill had been brought in, it was 3] years 
since its first inception. He gladly acknowledged that this seemed 
to him to be the most responsible and at the same time the proudest 
moment of his life (cheers). He had been associated with the Govern- 
ment of India not. as his hon. and gallant friend had said, for four 
months, but for six years— -four years as Under Secretary and two 
years as Secretary of State. He had kept before him one ambition, 
that was. to have the privilege of carrying through Parliament what 
he believed to be the only justification of the Empire— a step of 
Self-Government for India 

It was quite true what the hon. gentleman behind (Captain Elliot) 
had said by way of taunt that he once belonged to a party, * or a 
section of a party, called liberal Imperialists, but he never had more 
than one conception of Imperialists, never had more than one 
conception of Imperialism in his mind — that there could be no 
pride for pleasure in a Crown Colony, no pride for pleasure in 
domination or subordination, nor pleasure in dying the British flag 
for the benefit of British trade;, but that the only Imperialism that 
was worth having was a trusteeship *whi:h has intended to develop 
the country under the British flag into a partnership in the common- 
wealth. He thought it was a great thing for Ii^ia that the House 
of Commons had passed the Bill up to this stage in a spirit of 
almost complete, if not complete unanimity, neither snatching 
more here, nor saving a little elsi^where, but giving it generously and 
with a set purpose thit this should b^ a transitional Constitution 
on a road which the House of Commons would to-day determine 
to follow. 
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Rfipnniiblitf of PuUuMBk. 

J'lL k!’’ ‘'““P.****' »" its provisions and in what it 

w intended to be, a transitional stage in the development of Self- 
Go^ment, a great responsibility rested on the Pariiament of the 
fntnift No constitution seemed to him to be of any nse unless it was 
carn^ out byjhow who would be responsible for the (Government 
?<" ^ ”* I**™™** the Secreury of State in Connell, 

and the Governments, there in the letter and in the spirit. The 
powers that were reserved to the Government, and were not to lie 
controlled by the representatives of the Indian electors, must be 
exercised as it they were applicable to a conntrv of growinir national 
consciousn^ on the road to Self-Government, and not as if we 
were ^ministering a great estate (cheers). Pariiament must see' that 
they did not at one and the same time withold things for a particular 
reason and refuse the opportunity for curing that reasrni.' It must 
not say that it was only a minority that wanted this thing, and then 

complain if the minority tried hard to convert the majority. Tliev 
must expect to see political life develop throughout India. Do not 
let them deny to India Self-Government because she could not take 
her proper share in her own defence, and then deny to her people 
the opportunity of learning to defend themselves. These were 
problems for which Parliament took upon themselves the responsi- 
bility by the passage of this Bill. 


He thought the passage of the Bill portended the end of the 
old reginu. Was it too much to ask that the Indian representatives 
of India would cease to abuse the Indian Civil servants? Let us 
forget the past and start afresh. He was the representative of the 
Civil Service in that House, and that was his privilege and pride. 
It was on him to ask every section of Parliament to see that 
Indian fCivil servants who worked so unselfishly in India, and who 
would be our help and mainstay in carrying out the new policy, 
did their work unhampered by often cruel criticism, particularly 
when they had no opportunity of defending themselves. Let them 
begin on both sides with a desire to carry out the policy of Parlia- 
ment, for it would be the policy of Parliament when the Bill finally 
went through. 

He welcomed with enthusiasm the appearance of the Labour 
Par^ in an organised fashion, and the great part it had taken in 
the discussion of the BUI. He hoped tint some of the membm 
would take an eariy qiportnnity to visit India. He coold not 
bdp thinking srhUe listening to his right hon. Mend on the front 
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Oppositkifi bench that he had not yet got a real conception of what 
the indnatrlal labour development was to-day in India ;^and of how* 
small it was. He endorsed his right hon. friend’s welcome to trade 
unionism in India, and hoped that it would be a great power for 
achieving a proper standard of life and conditions of lalmr. But 
it was no use tr}ing to get a franchise to-day and now for which one 
had not got the materials. He wanted to ask his hon. and gallant 
friend, one of the most popular men in the House, who had shown 
himself to be so close a student of all the intricacies of the Bill, as 
well as other members who had spoken, to give him their help in 
shaping the new era. * 

[At this point of the right hon. gentleman's speedi an Indian 
visitor in the Stranger’s Gallery called out, Give complete Home 
Rule to India and remove oppression.*' An attendant at once 
informed him that he must withdraw', and he left the galleiy 
quietly,] 

Mr. Montagu, proceeding, asked members not to support a 
particular view because it was held by people who were in a hurry 
without feeling quite sure that they understood the situation. If 
Labour members would act not only as the spokesmen of what he 
might call the extremist party in India, but also as the restrainers 
of some of the misapprehensions among these people, they would 
help in the development of political life in India among those who 
were now looking to them for leadership. Althou^ there were 
great dangers and anxieties about this Bill, and although he did 
not minimise the responsibility which he felt, and which the House 
ought to feel, yet he ^vas certain that there was no better way 
of consolidating the British Empire than by initiating a measure 
of this kind and steps in this direction. (Cheers.) Mr. Montagu 
then ended by expressing his thanks to the witnesses who 
had given evidence before the Committee that had considered 
the Bill. 



CM)vemment of India Bill 

House of Lords 
2nd Reading 

11 Dec. 1919. 

LORD SINHA’S SPEECH 

Lord Sii^a in moving the Second Reading of the Govern* 
iiieiit of India Bill 1919, said that if any arts, 6 lo 4 uence or powers 
of iiei-snasion were necessary to induce the House to accept the 
main principles of the Bill, he would despair of the task, but he was 
so convinced that the great experiment which the Bill inaugurated 
was likely to prove successful and beneficial not only to India 
but to the Empire, that he rose with humble and grateful pride 
to make the motion. The Bill was the immediate outcome of the 
pieinorable Declaration of August 20th 1917 practically the whole 
of which was embodied in the preamble. The Bill was a first 
step that the Parliament was asked to take to fulfil the pledge 
then given. He confidently hoped that their Lordships would feel 
that they were taking a generous and perhaiw a bold step, which 
was not rash, hasiy nor unnecessary. 

He then recalled in detail the history of the Bill, and paid a 
tribute to the valuable work of the Southborough Committee, with- 
out which, he said, it would have been impossible to frame the Bill. 
The report of the Joint Committee was almost equally as important 
as the Bill and shi^d be regarded in India quite as much as the 
Bill as the Charter of India’s progressive liberty. In view of all 
these facts it was impossible reasonably to maintain that the path 
their Lordships were now aAed to tread had been insufficiently 
explored. The BiH was the natural and inevitable sequel to t^ 
long chapter of previous legidation for better government in India. 
The ten years ainoe Harley’s reforms were inaugurated had been 
fruitful in ezperienoe and rapid development. 

Turning to War, he said, no words of his were needed to « 
give lustre to Indy’s part in the war. The impression that India 

7 
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desired or demanded the Bill as a reward for war servioes was 
abadtttely false. The Bill must stand on its own merits. No 
douM as a result of the war the status of India had been 
greatiy advanced. She had been privileged to participate with the 
Dominions in the Imperial War Council and in the Peace Conference 
in Paris and had been admitted as an original member of the 
Ijeague of« Nations, on which so many of their future hopes 
depended. These exiH)rionces had quickened her sense of national 
unity. It was jio longer iiossible to doubt her rapidly growing 
sense of nationality. He asked, did their lordships intend to keep 
India on leading strings or did they believe that the time ha<l 
come when Indians themselves should be given some control of 
policy and be put in a ix)sitioii to adopt 2Self>(TOveriiment. 

The present system of (Tovernment was identical with the 
system of sixty years ago. It was purely an official (government. 
The Provincial Councils had been gradually l>ecoming representative, 
but their functions were confined, broadly Bi)eaking, to criticism only. 
The Councils did not possess what the representatives of the people 
asked, namely, some guarantee that the executive would conform 
to their wishes when they represenited the real desire of the in^ority. 
That these demands postiilatod complete self'CTOveriiment for India 
at present or even weakened the resimnsibility of the British Parlia' 
meritTfor the maintenance of iH^ace and order he, for one, emphatically 
repudiated aiul he was cotivinced that in so doing ho had voiced the 
sentiment of the vast majority of his countrymen. India was not 
yet fully equipped for complete seU-Covernment and he would not 
be so rash as to attempt to predict what she would be. But so 
long as the present system contiiined, she would never be fit for 
self'Gbvemmont. Only responsibility would fit her to embark with 
every hope of success upon such a course. 

The Bill, he said, was )!ot iiiteiidefl to establish a final perma- 
nent constitution in India. It provided for a period of transition. He 
would not venture to predict the length of that iicriod. (TOvernment 
desired to give Indians immediately some control of policy, law- 
making and taxation, and must do this by a system of ensur- 
ing orderly advance, liord Sinha, proceeded to declare that 
the Bill attempted successfully to provide for the progress and 
tmisition from bureaxmratic (Sovernment to self Government by 
, gradually enlarging the field until no suljects remained reserved. 
He wag unable to predict that date, but obviously it could ik^ 
arrive until there was throughout India a widely diftieed and 
tried electorate capable (rf. formulating dean and wise couoeptito 
01 pdicy^aRd seketiiig representatives dde^ to guide and voice . ^ 
views ci the population. If it were imcessary to tnan adntilii^^ 
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ton, to give L^siatareB real work to do and real reqiOMil^tiae 
to shoulder, it was equally neoessary to train eleetots and teaob 
tile value and proper use of the vote. Soooeaa wia aehieved then 
through failures. 

It was idle, he said, to suppose that Indian Legislators would 
aprii^ into being full fledged and they expected mistakes but the Bill 
provided every reasonable safeguard td minimise the possibility of 
their recurrence or seriousness of their results. This plan had bMii 
given the somewhat terrifsdng name of dyarchy, but he preferred 
to call it a system of 8|)ecific devolution. The Bill interpreted, 
with scrupulous accuracy, the policy of August 20th 1917. 

It would be foolish to disguise the fact that many who 
were in full accord with the general policy regarded the basic 
principle of the Bill with mi8gi\niigs. There might be objectiopi, 
but there was no practical alternative to dyarchy. All alternative 
schemes submitted were essentially the same. They purported to 
give the legislature some responsibility over all matters of Govern- 
ment, rather than full responsibility over some. The problem wae 
to give the representative assemblies in India a measure of control 
over the policy and action of Government so that the control 
should gradually be increased, as those to whom it was entrusted 
exhibited fitness for increase, and so that each increase came by 
4}rdered controllable processes, so that the process would always 
be evolution and not revolution. To give some control immediately 
over the whole field, Instead of practically full control over certain 
defined field, was not a practial proposition and could only result 
either in complete failure to establish real responsibility to Parlia- 
mentary institutions in the Councils of India, or the paralysis of 
Government which would rapidly and inevitably lead to the complete 
control by the legislatures of India and complete ousting of the 
authority of tiie British Parliament. The hypothesis underlying 
all these alternative schemes was divided allegiance to Parliament 
on the one hand, and Provincial Legislatures on the other hand, 
and the division affected or might affect every issue coming before 
(vovernmeut. 


The criticism that it was a dangerous expedient to leave so 
much to be done by rules was unjust. He partimwly drew 
attention to the provisions of clause S to clauw 11 
empowering Government to secure the passage or reaction of KBs 
in certain circumstances. This substitution of the Joint Oomatitt(m 

for the wrisinal pbn in the Montford report 

went, NdOmg would be lost end much would be gstiied bjr tbe 

Committee's unre stnugbt-lorwsrd plen. 
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BefaRug to tlw L C. 8^ he aaid ell trihote wm daa to the vecfc 
ol the Ci^Semeeirhieh had Blade India 8t fer ^ja daage ; dm 
rr of ifi* BQI vodd not ekwe the etory of the nngtadililff toil tt 
the Civil Senriee. India would kmg need men of the tarpe wUeh 
ftitain had so long given her and he nfoaed to before that India 
woold not continue to neeive bom eons «i Britain the aaaie lognl 
and devoted serviee ea ehe had received to her leeting benefit in the 
paet (Cbeen). He easdialljr echoed tiie conviction oi the J<nnt 
Coimnittee that the Civil Serriee would eeeept tiie changed eondi- 
tiona and devote themeelvea loyally to nuddng ^ new coutitntion 
aenoeeas. 


He felt eoufident that the position he was privileted to hold, aa 
lepTMeutative of his countrymen, would ensure him the indulgent 
and sympathetie hearing, and that every member of the House 
would approach the examination of the ^11 in the traditional qnrit 
of British fauruees and impartiality and with the earnest desire for 
the advancement of India's welfare, which had done so much for the 
betterment of India in the past There might be Noble .Lords who 
thought that the iwssage of the Bill would not advance India’s 
welfare, that the system of Qovenimeut which, with little essential 
ohange and with so many beneiioiri results, had endured through the 
i^teentii century, should continue essentially unchanged tbroiwh 
m twentieth, and that time had not yet arrived to sever leading 
vj^ngs. If they wished to secure the gratitude, the contentment 
amd the loyalty of India, that view could no longer be maintained. 
The . whole fruitful course of British Administration in India, 
culminating in the recognition of India as a re^ partner in the 
Empire, had produced justifiable expectations that we should now 
agree to treat her as having outgrown her political iifoncy. 

Lord Siiiha also avowed that no reasonable Indian claimed that 
IndiwM had to-day reached pditically the man’s estate, hot he did 
claim that they h^ reached the age of adolescence. This stage of 
growth was notoriously difficult, but. the guardian best served his 
vrard's interests who conserved the relationship of mutual trust and 
afoetion and so ordered his control that the aspirations oi freedom 
and aelf-empressiou, which iuevitab^ accompanied adolescence, 
received wise and reasonable indulgence and that active cohti^'waa 
exsreised only to prevent ixietrievaUs emmor oofieotuadesixable. 
davek^ments. He believed that the Bill would enaUe ^ Btptiish. ‘ 
Bariiaaient to adopt that attitude towards Imfo and' he had 
luffimitit faith in the eaasntial wisdom and jnstice Ol Ihe Ifiothar 
of : Baffoments to believe that the ramie of the maasocwilMM be 
itithgarafe the rehtioiiahip between the ^t^ coiutriM trifoh 
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^iiaUe India in due time to reaoli tlie full atatiire of a ^raq^arooi, 
lognd and gmtrful partner in tlie pn and duties beknudug to 
Hie great world Isniily of the Britidi Emigre. 

To Indians who might be still inelined to dispute the 
substantial nature of the advaiioe proposed, Lord Sinha said« that 
of oourse, he did not agree with them but even if there was any 
proof of their doubts and suspicions, let him tell them in the word 
of the great Book, if he might do so without irreverence, that what 
was being given to India was like the grain of a mustard seed which 
mao sowed in a field and which became a tree so that the 
birds of air came and lodged in its branches (Loud Cheers). 

ThB debate was AD.TOURNED TO THE NEXT DAY. 

12 Dec 1919. 

The Lord Chancellor took his seat on the Woolsack at S o’clock. 

The adjourned debate on the motion for the second reading 
of this Bill was resumed by 


Lord Carmichael 

He wd that it was not so very long ago that he was the 
Governor of a presidency in India, and that he held views on 
the subject of the measure which might thought are 
than those of most of their Lordships. He did not regard the Bill 
as perfect He did not love the India of diarchy any more than ^ 
majority of their Lordships of that House did, but he mmised that 
no other alternative had been presented. In any case 
would be somewhat in the nature of an experiment, and there would 
be difficullde., aud he recogni«>d that there wwld be da^ 
But pOTwnally he did not much mind whet form the JWJ t<»K aa 
long M^omething was done and as long ss it led to a better s^ d 
in India. He recognised that there were a lar^ number 
people there in India of whom it could not be said that were su^ 
able for Self Government, but a great many were suitable for it,^^ 
he held that we ought not to wait until everyone was. No ow 
ragnt more than he did the way in 

bert informed on poUtical matter, disliked and distoo^ a^ 
TTi^wasn^hing that gave him greater anxiety wtonlm 

h did »» tki* 

need continue. . 

He asked Lord Sinha to look 
Lordahipa read The Tuns newspaper, and aught ha«^ a 
ftSnftolessor Baixledale Keith of Edinburgh Univerrity, in wkisfc 
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bedmrs^otioiitaiipoiatirliieh heiiid was one of tlie bighest 
eonstitiitioiial importaiipe sad wfcidi liis Lordship also thoDi^t 
was of very high importaiic^p, and which Pitrfessor Keith thought 
might have escap^ oousideiatioo. He drew attention ito the 
amendiiient of Part II. Schedule IIL, by which an addition was 
made to a clause of the Oovemment of India Act of 1915 saying that 
a Minister appointed under the Act should not be subject to t^ 
origi]^ criminal jurisdiction of any High Court There was a 
ospIyinTHK Times, from Sir Edward Chamier, which gave the 
explanation. No doubt it was an explanation thought good enough 
by the Government, and it might be the only explanation. He did 
not pretend to be a lawyer, but he thought this was a very important 
point. It might be said that the new Ministers should be put on 
the same footing as the Executive Councillors or Governors. He was 
not certain himself that the Governors ought to be in that position. 
He thought that looking ahead the point ought to fully 
considered and the public ought to know it was being fully con- 
sidered. He did not think that in India there had been much 
attention drawn to it His knowledge of India led him to think 
that was the sort of point that some years hence might come up. In 
India the only people who considered that sort of point wished to 
be on a level with the other parts of the British Empire, and he 
did not believe they want^ their Ministers to be in different 
position. 

Speaking as to the general question, his lordship said that he 
felt strmigjy that the greatest danger was to do nothing, and the next 
greatest danger was to do something or anything which seemed in 
any way to detract from the authority of the Viceroy and the veners' 
tion in which he was held in India. This Bill was put forward on 
t*^ strength of recommendhtions made by the Viceroy and the Secre- 
tary of State, and he thought it would be most unfortunate if they 
went very hr from what they had recommended. The Bill wjss 
merely a step in the right direction. They were going to take a 
at^p which people in European countries would look upon with 
snrprise, and the whole world would be looking to India to see what 
tile result was. It lay and must lie with the Indian people more 
than with anybody else to make the scheme a sucoass. Indians of 
whatever class were not as a rule satisfied with the present position. 
Be knew many moderate reformers who felt very bitterly becauae 
they were never quite sure when tiiey might, to use a odloquial 
exfvession, be ^t in the cart” Neither Eirtremists nor Moderate 
taen had ths pow«r of getting anything done. He sympdhiaed with 
tiift Uddecite men veiy iluoh. They made suggsstinc torthamar 
to Ui eCeen which weie not very psaetjeahls. How msdU >thip4 
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Tfej ^ no exi^erienoe of administmtion. Really tlie wont thinf 
in India was the fact that the officiaki from top to bottoin» were over* 
worked. IVom the Tieeroy down to the most newly joined ofidat* 
they were called upon to do far more than ought to he expseted of 
them. He did not wonder that Moderate men asked themselves 
whether they might not just as well he Extremists. hen this BUI 
liecame an Act, one of its best effects would be that it would give 
some sense of conlidem'e to the men of moderate views. 

Lord Crewe’s Support 

The Maniuiss of Crewe, a former Secretary of State for 
India, in support of the Bill, expressed great satisfaction that 
liord Sinha, at a time of heavy domestic trouble, should have 
presented the Bill with a lucidity of statement and a foree of 
V coiivietion which were appreciated lx>th inside and outside their 
liordships’ House. They were told, and it w'as a patent fact, that 
the provisions of the Bill were altogether novel, and that Parliament 
and the country were being askecl to take a **Ieap in the dark.” But 
they had to remeniljor that all oonstitutional reforms were a leap in 
the dark. If was true that when in 1909 l^ord Morley and Lord 
Minto introduced the constitutional reforms known by their names 
it was never contemplated that those reforms should l)e intended 
to lead up to a system of Kesponsible Government. Events had 
moved fast since then, and the need of a change had become clearer. 
There was a general feeling, even among those who were most 
adverse to the provisions of the Bill, that some step forward was 
demanded, and would lie demanded, even if the declaration of 
August, 1917, had not lieen made. 

There were those who were in favour of a unitary system of 
Government by conferring on Indians a far greater influence upon 
the whole of the Government and by a closer and increased asso- 
ciation with the different administrations : and there was the alter- 
native proposid in the Bill of a dual form of Govewnient, giving 
for all practical purposes complete control to Indian Ministers on 
certain classes of subjects. The supporters of the Bill lielieved it 
could be shown that it would hardly lie possible to proceed to 
ooniplete Responsible Government without the interv-eution of the 
dual stage. It was only through the diml system that the 
tratning could be acquired by Indian politicians which would enable 
them to come in a fuller sense to Self-Goveriiinent. It k® 

that tibose who favoured the unitary system were wnvinoed that a 
<^mpletely responsible form of government in India muet w 
relegated to the Greek Calends. Although some of them might 
tmt feel laiieh sympathy with that view, it was equally fioocssaiy 
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to giiaid against the too aangoine hopes of ardent Indian politieiaiiK, 
wbo believed tiiat full Responsible Gbvemment was a matter of a 
very few years. While believing in a steady advance in that 
direction, he believed alao that it might be generations behm India 
possessed a form of Gk>vemment preeisely analogoiia to thgt of 
Australia or New Zealand. In the meantime, he hoped that the 
system set up hf this measure would have a fair ohanee for a definite 
period of years, and that no attempt would be made in India to 
agitate for special changes during the first few years. All the 
political energies of the ablest statesmen in India should be directed 
to ensuring the smooth and successful working of this scheme ; and 
at the same time they should carefully consider in what respects it 
ought to be amended whdii amendment became possible. As to the 
relaxation of the control of Parliament, he was sure that, as in the 
case of the Dominions before they received complete Self-Ooverii- 
meiit, Parliament would understand that meticulous intorference 
with details of Indian Government ought to be relaxed, and that 
it would be relaxed. (Hear, hear.) 

Ill considering how this scheme ought to be amended, they 
would have to make up their minds whether they desired a federa- 
tion of practically independent States, or whether they should 
follow the example of a. Central Government as a pivot on which 
the political life of India should move. The possibility of Respon- 
sible Government hinged not on the existence of a limited number 
of competent and eloquent statements but upon the existence of a 
solid and reasonably informed elecorate. The principle aim of India 
must be to secure an electorate which could be regarded as adequate- 
ly representative, and for that purpose there was obviously no 
question as urgent for Indian statesmen to consider a$ tiiat of th6 
general improvement of education all over the country. The joint 
Committee left the question of woman suffrage to the different 
provinces of India to solve. 

He should' like to pay a word of tribute to some women in India 
who had not received idequate public recognition : he meant the 
wives and mothers of the soldiers who went out from India and 
played so great a part in the War. Those women showed 
a quiet power of resistance and patience and heroio control which 
cheered the warriors of their families, and it must have contributed 
in a large degree to keeping their spirits as high as it remained 
throughout tile War. He was one of titose who thought it 
would be wiser to change the cmnposition of the Council of. India 
from that of a statutory body endowed with special powers, 
some of them in prictice obsolete, to that of an advkoKjrbQdy* The 
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nujority of those on the Committee did not take that mw. A 
Uu^ number of Indians would like to see the India ^ Oflioe 
Indianised. They all welcomed the presence of some Indians as 
members of the Council, but he tpiestioiicd whether it was to the 
advantage of the India Office that it should be manned to any 
considerable extent by Indian officials. T(> his mind the advance 
towards the solution of the Government of India should be made 
in India itself, and not on this side of the waters. The more 
they coidd give India responsibility in India itself the better, 
but it was burning the candle at the wrong end to attempt to 
etart a separate Indian Administration here. Risks were beh^ 
taken in a measure of this kind, but he looked forward with 
confidiince to the future. There would ho no finer test of the capacity 
of Indian statesmen and iwliticians than their attitude towards the 
treatment of the Indian Civil servants. There would he a numbw 
of other matters in which they would Iw concerned which would 
be closely and even jealously watched by critics both in India and 
here, and he hoped that they would p^ the test well. Those 
among their Ijordships w’ho might Iw in that House in 10 years 
time would, ho believed, agree that the measure now before them 
had been for the Inuiefit of India and for the credit of the Empire. 
There was vere little probability that anybody would desim to 
divide the House against the* measure, but if anyone wore to do so, 
his lordship declared that he would cheerfully record his vote in 


favour of it. 

Lord Sydenham next rose to siwak and said that in his 
opinion this was the most dangerous and possibly the mmt eomplr 
•cated Bill ever presented to their liordships’ House. It mnM m 
him that it did not arise from any desire on the part of tiie 
people of India, and that it represented the maximum concesii^ 
which the Secretary of State was prepared to make to 
of a comparatively small class in the hope of securing tranyii i y* 
and he sincerely honied that it would swure it. 

Chiefs of India were gravely concerned about the future, and if tfiw 
interests had lieeii carefully coiisidei^ he saw »o swi d in toe 
Bill. The persons who 

the introduction of the measure were, he believed, 

.umto « witb •!» 2 

Mm o( the dinaden cl ractnt jm lai J?,* JSS t- 

{Kopaguida of wi anti-Britwh chaiac^. . ^ ■ i„,i 

Sopowi under the BiU wee the eetebliehment of • «JfJ***T 
eJSSment which would n^ >*,*^~**^ " “^SSi^uSTSS 
the world. It eouM not work wSSSd to 

ntnmoetcniiedtliiie. The Lender of tlie h«l wwned them 
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tiM GormUBent of lodk nmot aoi te w o ofc o ii e d, bat evMylwdf 
MMt dtait by tbe aneadod BQl tiio 8a|B>nM Gorwiiamit of 
facBatrao aado for makor tbaa beteo. Contnl in aonw vary 
i i^ ?o rtaiii t aapeeta of waa taken tmvy, and whife powaia ware 
vealed in the Yieuoy he m^t not be able to nee (hem in Ae fnea of 
» boatile Legialative AaaemUy. Under tiw ballot eat np (heta moat 
be eomqption on a bnge aeale. The Bill aet up the rule of a amall 
(daae «i oligaKby varied by apaamodie manifeotatioDa of autoeney. 
Tet it waa widely aeelatm^ aa a deniootatio meaaiua, and the 
Labour Party bad been eleveriy eaptured I 9 ’ the iftahmanaa. The 
Bill aupplied no anbatitate fw the antitority wbiob it deatroyed, 
and in a few yaara it would undo mneb of the finert aebievemente- 
of our pan^. Thinking, aa he did, only of tbia ooontay and of the 
peoida ^ India, be felt it hia dn^ to utter these worda of warning. 
Cmiaidering the way tiie Bill luwl bMn rushed through the Commons, 
he earnestly hoped tiieir LordsUps would give eareful oonsideratioii 
(o tiw anMndments whieh would be moved in Committee. 

Tho Eati of Salboroe, Chairman of the Joint Seleet Committee, . 
(which dealt with the Bill for five months,) said they had no respon- 
sibility for the Bill or for the policy on wMeh it was based ; their 
Imaiueas was to turn out the best Bill they could. If he bad been 
reqxHiaiMe, he Would not have touched the Oovemment of India «t 
all, while making this great experiment in the Provincial Gove(m- 
nients, except to thia extent, that he thou^ it very . wise be 
introduce Indian statesmen into the Government of India. There 
rould be no possible danger in Giis wide extention of a umnber of 
Indians on the Yioeroy’s Council, because those gentlemen were 
ehoeei^ by tbp Yiceroy on his own judgment ; ud further, because 
they therewith removed the statutory barrier to the- humbisn the 
Yieeroy’s Council. The declaration d Atigust 20 , 1917, was un- 
fortunately worded, but it was landing. Nothing could be more 
fatal thmi that our fellow-subieots in India should learn to doubt 
our word. But' even if that declaration had not been made, 
important changes were bound to come. The centralisation of 
Government in India had constantly increased, notwithstanding the 
herric efforts of successive Yiceroys. Centrahsation of Government 
was risin increasing, with the result that the load had become too 
great for the machine, but tiie Indian Civil Service would remain 
what it had always been, one <d the very finest examples of the 
pemr of government and devotion of our rgce. The time had 
CBMie when provinrial mitonomy was absdutely necessary, nw 
t i sidts of the qmtem of education carried out in India were now 
coming to tiwir fruition. Wc had carefully trainod-n hoge he# 
of very ii#lligent and , pCeientaities, and had given MMii ho wtw 
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or praieiriou in life exoepi thst of eritieisiD. There was an infant 

teaemiate Indians in every possible way witii Governaaeiit 
of India ; the changes must be in the direction of 8eU-Goveraneiit. 
Was the Self-Goveriiinent proposed in the Bill the right fonn 1 On 
the qnestioii of diarchy, he found himself in the shaipest possible 
roiifliot with Lord Hydeuham. He haM in the strcmi^ possible 
a*ay that the Viceroy and Secretary of State for India were 
absolutely right in advocating that system of diarehy and the 
Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces who advocated the unity 
system were absolutely wrong. They desired to remove all causes 
of {notion and all shams and to Hx responsibility everywhere* They 
desired to leave the Government of India with real weapons to 
fidfil its responsibility. They had declared in the piaainble that 
further grants of Self-Goveniment ought to depend on the use the 
people of India made of this grant of Self-Ooveriimeiit, and for ll> 
yean there ought to be no change. At the end of 10 yean a coni- 
iiiisrion should lie sent out to set* in each pre\ inoe and in India as a 
whole what use had Yieen made of the powen given in this BilL 
The Indian Civil Service was a msgiiiliceDt set of men. TLc way 
they had Yieeii attaclced Yiy certain Indian ]Hiliticiaiis was a disgrsee, 
hut what was far worsewas the ingratitude they had met with from 
Mime critics in this country. Some of the reflexions passed on them 
Yiy certain sections of the Press in this couiitiy' were such as one would 
not liave thought it jmssibYe to write. He urged tliat there should 
he some provision in this Bill whereYiy, in the event of a Provincial 
Government passing a measure inronsistciit with the Govenimetit 
of India Act then the Goveniment of India Act should prevail. 

Lord Macdonndl said the Joint Committee had reoommeiided 
the creation for the commencement of Second Chamlicrs. He 
considered the creation of Second Clianiliers in India as most 
essential. That was the greatest *ichieveinent in the Joint 
Committee’s report. He Yciiew of no country in the East in which 
a Second Ghanilier was more necessary, as the wealthy laiidowiieni 
and scions of old families would never contest seats with their 
inferiors in the polling iKxiths. He wished that boon had been 
extended to Provincial Governnieiits. Koferring to the electoral 
proposals, he entered his protest against the view that the system 
of franchise should not be altered for the first 10 years, far it seenuMl 
to him that these should lie years of experiment and change. The 
investigations hitherto made did not touch the fringe of the „f!Peat 
electorate problem. He suggested that the diarchio system tikndd 
1*® postponed, and that as the first step in the reform they should 
adcqpt tbs unified system, which seemed to him essential in t^ 
present eucumstances. By adopting that system they would avoid . 
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okthiiig MiiUsters with full personal responsibility until adequate 
experience had taught them the A B C of tiieir work. ThissF^tom 
would be more simple and natural^ and by far the more educative 
system, and at the end of Uie first decennial i^riod it might have 
served its purpose. Ten years were as nothing in the life-time of 
a Nation. Had any real effbit been made to reconcile the interests 
and the statUs of the , Indian Civil Service with the new dispen- 
sation? The Extremists in India knew that the Indian Civil 

Service was the first bulwork of. British rule, and they made it 

their deliberate piupose. to smash that bulwork, because their object 
was to smash British rule. He was oppressed with the feeling 
that this matter was being pushed too hastily There was no step 
backwards, therefore every step they took should be well 
considered. 

Viscount Middleton said he made rio complaint of the niantiei 
in which the Government had carried out its pledges. Without 
criticising the language of the original declaration of the Ijcader 
of the House (Earl Cursoii), nothing affected his judgment with 
regard to it so much as the fact that the noble Earl was a party to 

it. They must all have been convinced that nothing but an 

overwhelming sense of the necessity and urgency of the case 
would have caused him to hai’e made a pEononneement at once so 
sweeping and so biiidijig upon Parliament and the Govewimcut. 
Under the Bill only a small mincrity of people would be repweeiited. 
It was iM)t possible to do more tiian that. India has not had a 
universal Education Act as in England and it was inovrtsble 
that political knowieilgts and interest would ^ be of slow growth. 
Therefore the conclusion at which the Cofumiittee amyed seemed 
to be wholly justified. While they desired to give a share, and a 
largo share, in the administration of the country to these popularly 
elected assemblies, and to do so in no griu^ing spirit, at the sam 
time they wore detormined that the responsibility should bo clearly 
defined, so that if mistakes were made tbose who made them should 
be the persons on whom responsibility should fall. Those who 
vrould not he represented in the Indian Parliaments were the poorest 
of the poor. They were numbered by tens of miUioiis, and even 
by doing the test they could, it was possible, it might be found 
that the urteii constituencies were stronger than the rural represen- 
tations, and that rural interests were not as strongly regaided as 
they should te. It was surely the duty of the Imperhd Farliameiit^ 
so long as it represented those who were not repreMoted themselve^ 
tcit§ke care that the immense advances in civilisation in India 
during the last 100 yean should not be imperilled or vitiated bsr 
^ty or Ifl-oonsideied aclbii on the part of the new bodies. Men 
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Ilf the moat diveiae yiewa in tke Imperial pArlimneiit had agmed 
tiiat the oonoeaaions made to India aliould be giveii in no grudging 
manner, and the BiO would leave Parliament with no feeling of 
bitterneaa behind it It would be aeut on ita journey witii the 
fulleat deaire that it ahould be a auoceaa. He ainoerely hoped, 
however, that they would have a Joint Committee of Parhament 
conatantiy watching Indian affaire. He believed that the auooeaa 
of the experiment depended very much uix>ij the claaa of m en 
aelected aa Gkiveriiora. It would be well, he thought, that auch a 
man ahould have had some parliamentary experience. 

Lord Meaton aaid that he bad been deputed by the Viceroy of 
India and hia adviaera to plead the caae of the Indian refonna 
before the Government and Parliament. There waa no aaaembly 
ill the world which had a knowledge of Indian, affaira at all com- 
parable with the experience poaaeaaed by their Lordahipa* Houae, 
and the many eminent members of it who had held exalted poata 
ill India. Forces which had been very largely aubterraneaii and 
invisible in the days when so many of their loidshiiis had sensed 
in India were now covering the county with a flood which it waa 
impossible for us to stem, even if we wish to do so, and which all 
our inatincts.of atatesmaiiship required us to divert into the chaiiiiola 
of heathy political life. 

Was the policy luiderlyiug the Bill the result of panic and of 
yielding to the noisy, irresponsible demands of a few iwliticiana i 
This was very far from ^ing the case. There could be no giimter 
mistake, no more serious misreading of the recent history of India, 
than to imagine that the new Constitution had Uien wrung from a 
reluctant Government by noise, demonstration, and agitation. There 
had, of course, been agitation in India, and it was the inevitable 
resnlts of our work there. If th^re had not U^en iigitatioii our 
work ill India would have failed. It was not a protest agaiiisl> 
British administration, it was a demand for privileges which we 
had taught India to expect^ and for which we had been training 
her to qualify, and which many patriotic Indians believed in all 
sincerity that they w6X*e not going to get unless they asked for them 
in terms of political vituperation. 

If some critics were to be believed, the only force liehiiid the 
IKilitical agitation in India to-day was a small crowd of nmey 
agitators. He begged their Lordships to exercise a wider judgment 
ill that matter. The Government of India was not being dragged 
at the tail of a revdutionaiy movement by a negligible group of 
professional agitators. What lay behind and below the wlmle 
uf the politioal difBoulties in India was the spirit of iiatioualiainy 
a spirit bred in the soil, nurtured by our methods and examples, 
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•ud ificeading rapidly through all raiikl aud clatats of Indian 
ideiely. It pemeated the i^emooal olaaMs with iHIm It 
^originated. It was also going deep into the trade and Ihoneyed 
claeaes, and it wae spreading to the landed classes. It was an open 
secret that most of the progressiTe and enlightened princes iii India 
were deeply in sympathy with all that was best in that Nationalist 
nioyeinent. ^As education coiititiued to spread, and the standgrd 
of comfort quite properly rose, the rural masses would be shaken out 
of their lethargy, and it required very little gift of prophecy to 
foretell that they also would find themselves in the Nationalist 
movement. It was that spirit of Nationalism which made it 
impossible for the QOveriimeiit in India to carry on without a 
declaration of policy as to what England meant to do with India. 
He expressed the gratitude o( the Indian Civil Service for the 
generous tribute that had lieen paid to their work. There was a 
general resolve ill the Service to live up to its high traditions and 
to make the new order a success, and what had been said would 
stimulate their resolve. There were those who lielicved that this 
experiment was a mistake, that what India needed was strong 
•Uovernmeiit oh the old lines, and that the Constitution now pro- 
|)osed meant the introductioii into India of bitterness and diseon- 
teiitl He agreed that India did w'ant strong, just, and competent 
Government, and it was for Parliament to see that that Government 
was secured. The Bill provide<i for the initiation and training of 
Indians with all wise precautions. The work of the British 
Administration was not brought to a close when they had produced 
order out of chaos in India. Before them lay a more diHicult and 
certainly a higher task in fostering the growth of the Nation. They 
could not stand still. This Bill might be full of dangers^ but a 
far greater danger than any in the Bill was the danger of doing 
nothing, ami so ignoring the reasonable and naturd demands of 
the Indian iieople for larger share in the management of their own 
. affairs. They would find the remedy for the present unsettlement 
and misunderstandiug in India in giving India a vision and a whole- 
hearted support in the realisation of that vision. He believed 
that ill truing the Indian iieople with a share in the work and 
responsibility of Government they would bring all the more stable 
elements in Indian society into genuine partnership with us in her 
governmeiiti and in no other way would they foster the spirit of 
national pride and esteem which in time would surmount the 
religious troubles, the tyranny of caste, and all the other evils 
whicdi made the administration of India increasingly difficult 
liord Meston finally wound up by dedaring i^t he believed the Bill 
went a considerable step in the right direction. 
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; Elll C mh w b, iMdtr of tile Houm, aeid this wee by far tiM. 
niiMt ii^^oitent Sill for the tiovenimeiit of ludia that luwi iwe n 
ittlaodnoeid or paaaed in Paiiianent for more thui a huinlnd 
ye^ The meet dietiiiguiehing feature of the Bill WAS not 
merely the magnitude ci the chatigee it iiitioduceil ; it was^ 
.8{iirit in which they had Wii approached. Thitnighout thie coiitio- 
versy there had been an extraordinary ^aliaeiRio of bitteriieae, and 
the presence of good teniiter, a friendly spirit, and a iiatriotie deeife 
to do the right thing in this country and in India. It was true 
that many doubts were expressed in some quarters about this Bill, 
On the one hand, great fears were entertained as to what it might 
load to, and on the other hand, hoi>es were eiftertained of what it 
might produce. He imagined that the truth lay Iwtweeri thesi! 
two extremes. The real merit for the success of the Bill in its 
tinal form was in the main due to the labours of the Joint hieleot 
Committee. The reiiort of that Committee was now in their 
possefUiioii, and ho had never iviul a more moderate, tiimperate, 
or more statesmanlike pronouiicenumt. It was a Statt* paper of 
firKt>cla88 imitortance. Ht; thought the action «>f the CTomniittee 
and their report had lieoii very IkiW. They had produced an in- 
ooniparably lietier scheme than the. old one. As regards the dual 
system of (Jovornmeiit, this was a great and novel ex|)eriment He 
himself regarded it with great apprehension. In having duality in 
the scheme the Committee had roblied it of its greati'st difficulties. 
They had placed resifoiisibility on the right shoulders, and they 
had provided for the close co-oiieratioii Ifetweeii the two sections 
•of the iiermaiient (foveriiment. He thought they had veiy 
wisely refmined from touching the female franchisf*. The fact 
was that the women s iiuestion cut much more deeply into the 
roots of National life, customs, jvnd prejudices in India than it did 
here. He aiqiroved warmly of the plan that there should be no 
change for 10 years, ami believed that this change gave the measure 
a lietter chanco of success than any other alti*ration could have 
given. He pointed out next that for the first time a ro8|ionsibie and 
representative British Committee had conceded to India almost 
absolute freedom of fiscal iwlicy. That was a change fundamental 
and fraught with such stupendous consequences that he was amaseil 
that it had attracted so little attention in this country. It would 
lie a factor in the growth of 8elf-Goveriiiiig institutions in India 
the importance of which could not be exaggerated. 

He was glad that the Council of India had lieeii spared. That 
’Council bad never possessed sufficient iiower or independeiiee, and 
the .Secretary of Htatc had teiidecl, when he felt it necessary, to 
overrule or ignore it. He thought the existoiiee of the India 
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Council WM muoli more likely to save the Secretary of State from 
error than to tempt him to make mistakes. As regards Parlia- 
mentary poeedure, he re-echoed the appieval of the suggestion foi 
the creation of a Standing Committee on India, composed 6f 
inembers of both Houses of Parliament. That was in his opinion 
one of the best changes made in the Bill. It would keep Parliament 
in closer todch with Indian affairs, and he l»elievcd such a Committee 
might be of the greatest use both to the Secretary of State and 
to Parliament itself. As to the effect the measure would have 
upon particular classes or individuals, he said he lielieved that even 
more than in the jwist we should get the best men for the post of 
Provincitd Governor.^ ' He somef|imeH thought that people in this 
country hardly realised what Pro> iiicial Governor was, and that 
he was the vital, and effective head of a most important and 
far reaching oiganisation. He hqped the Prime Minister, or whoever 
might have to make the appointments to those offices, would succeed 

111 attracting to them what was Is^st in charac^ter and ability in 
the House of Commons, the House of liords. and in the public life 
generally of England. 

It was apprehended by some that when the Act came into 
operation the Indian Civil Servants were likely to sever their 
connexion with India and go. This, if true, was a grave danger. 
The real secret of success in India wiys gocKl adniinistration. Good 
administration meant a contented iH*ople. He could not exaggerate 
the degree in which the happiness of the people depended uixm 
the character, disinterestedness, and ability of the men at the top. 
If the standard there was lowered, the reaction would go down 
and down, and find itself expressed in the last degree in the die- 
poiiteiit and unhappiness of the lowei- classes. He was sure the 
lifi* of the Indian Civil Servant would be more di|Eicult and 
less attractive in the future. It had been growing so for the 
past 111 or 20 years. But he would join in the appeal that had 
tH*eii made to the Indian Civil Servants to stgy and carry on their 
work. In the transition period that was coming, that work was 
more than ever important. What was wanted was that they should 
hiilme the new Indian Cinl Servants with the old ideas. He could 
not lielieve that Indian Civil Servants would have any desire to 
kick down the ladder by which they themselves had risen. Bather 
did he think that they would in the initial stages be disposed to 
show deference to those from whose teachings they had derived 
siich advantages. 

liostly there was the people of India themselves. They were 
now to be lifted for tlm first time to a high plane of responsibilily. 
The would have to exchange the irresponsible criticism in which 
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they had indulged, and of which they were such masters in the 
past, for re8ix)iisible action. They hail many giffs. They made 
good judges, good lawyers, good sj^eakers. They were wouderfuUy 
faithful in the discharge of departmental duties. The question now 
was : Would they he fearless, upnght, caiHible administrators and 
legislator ? A great chance lay in their hands. They had climbed 
up to the highest seats of authority. Not only India but a larger 
world would look to them to justify thomsidvos. 

It was a great experiinont. He shouhl not tjuarrel with aiiy 
one who used the term “a daring oxi»eriment.*’ Would India be 
I)otter governed than it had been in the }ifUt f He did not think 
it would be so well gov<u iied. The standards would ttunl to fall. 
But the ideas of Nationalism and Self-Dotomiiiiation now alu'oa<l 
taught people that it was much moi*e imix>rtant that they should 
govern themselves even though they might not lx* so well 
governed than be Ixtter governed l»y others. The way to meet 
those difficulties was for all classes concerned, British and Indian, to 
unite* in facing them and overcoming them. He urged the native* 
Press in India to make this an opi)ort<iinity of introducing a higher, 
fairer, and more judicial tone. U*t them all rememixr noi 
<»nly their resiionsihility, hut that they could' yet discharge it without 
the frioinlly co-operation of our own [x^ople and lot them eiidoavoui 
to make this project a succ(*ss. He hoixd I^arliament would JH)t 
forgot the re8iK)nsibility laid \\\toii them, in the last resort Parlia 
ment was the great tnbu lull in which every Indian question wav 
referred. Ho hoyied l^irlianuuit would watch with unceasing 
interest and would do aiiything in its power ti» facilitate the 
greatest aucl lioldest exp<unnient that luul ever l>eon made in the 
history of "the British Knipiro. 

Lord Ampthili’s amendment moving for the postponement oi Ike debate 
having been withdrawn the Bill was read a second time. 

The following is the full Text of 
LORD SINHA’S SPEECH 

My Txinls, the position I have held for the last months in your 
LoTtlships’ House is one of which I have Is'en naturally and gratefuU>’ 
but I hoix* not unbecomingly proud, though 1 have felt oppressed 
with a deep sense of personal insuflBcicncy. My liOrds, those feel 
ings 1‘each their culminating point today when it^ involves the high 
privilege of asking your Lordships to give this Bill a si^coiid rc^ading. 
if any arts of eloquence or persuasion were iieci'ssary for the punnisi* 
of inducing vour Lordships’ House to accept the general principles 
underlying tl^ Bill I would despair of the task before me, but I 
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f(Mf} oonvinoed/ that the great experiment whidi this Bill will 
iuaugorate is likely to prove saeoessfnl and benefidal, not only to 
India but to the Empire at large. It is because I am ooiiviriced 
that this Bill is wisely framed to idm the feet of India on a level 
itMid leading to that goal to which she has long aspired, the goal 
of s6lf-gD%*6ri]ment within the Empire, and to a red iiartuerriiii* 
in that great Empire which is bound together by unswerving 
allegiance and enthusiastic homage to oiu* august Sovereign, in whose 
{lersori is embodied all that Empire means and connotes, I reiieat 
that it is with feelings of humble and grateful pride that I rise to 
make this motion. 

This Bill is the immediate outcome of the memorable Declaia 
tiuii of policy made by his Majesty’s Govornment on August 20 1917. 
The whole of that Declaration is embodied in the preamble of th(‘ 
Bill : it had btHm read to your Lordships several times already, and 
1 will not weary your patience by reading it again. It is the first 
£«tep forward that parliament is disked to take in fuljBlment of that 
ftledgc, and I confidently ho\ye that your Ix)rdsbipB will agt‘6<^ that 
in taking this step you will be taking a generous and perhaiH; n 
lH>Id step, and yet one which is neither rash nor hasty, nor un 
iKTOssary or ill-ooiisidered 

Hiitoiy of the Measure 

My I^trds, lot me invite your attention lor a few moments to 
tlie immense amount of care and critical examination from o\ory 
}>ossibrc standpoint which have gone to the elaboration of tlnV 
measure. The matter was first broached when Mr. Austen Cham 
herlain was still Secretary of State for India, and Lord Hardiiigo. 
:it'tor full consultation with the heads of the various local Go^ ent 
wonts, put forwar<l certain proposals for post-war reforms. Soi‘m 
after Lord ( 'holrnsford assumed office in 1916, the need for a pnhli** 
declaration of policy as to the future of India was reox)giii8ed hy 
the Secretary of State and his Majesty’s Government. The 6o\ crji 
«nent of India invited Mr. Chamliorlaiii to visit India and coiitei 
M'ith them as to the practical steps to l>e taken in pursuance of 
This policy. The policy was declanMl in August 1917, and Mr. 
Mrmtiigu to whom on his acceptance of office the Goveniment oi 
Itidia liiul transferred their imitation, went to India in the auiumiv 
.1’ that year. Before he left* he lia<l already hocn furnished wit)* 
t)u^ rcsiilts of prolonged and thorough investigatioii by bis advi.Mn.* 
■J iho fndia Office as to the ix)ssihle lines of advance. 

The Secretary of State and the Viceroy spent the cold whef Iwr 
»f 1917 — IS in a dotted inquiry in India, in the course of wliich 
fln v vjrft^vl alf the larger centres in the provinces and hail ^ 
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b^fit of tlie fiiUoHt eoii6ulttitioo with the heads df local Govern- 
ments and Hie members of the Uoveriinient of India and of non- 
official opinion of all shades. The resnit of this inquiry was the 
Montaga-Chelmsford Beport liublishcd in July, 191H, ai^ this was 
fiirdier supplemented by the minute and careful investigations 
.carried on throughout India by the two Committees presided over 
by the noble Lord, liOrd Southborough. These investigations 
resulted in two further Reports -the Franchise Report and the 
Functions Beport. And may I pause here for one moment to pay 
a humble tribute to Lord iSouthlK)roiiKh and the inemiters of his 
C*ommittee for the valuable work done by them, without which 
it would have been impossible to proceed with, and indeed to frame 
this BiU. 


These three Reports, the Mt)nta^fu-(*hf Imsford Rejnirt, the 
Franchise Beport, and the Functions K(^i»ort. Iiave 1)een subiected 
to exhaustive examination by the Governnicnt of India, results of 
which you have before you in three of their published despatches. 
You have also two other published de8i>atchos of the Oo\ ernmeiit of 
India dealing with various si»ecial a8i»ects of the i>roblem. Yet 
another Committee, presided over by th<^ noble Manjuess, Lord 
Crewe, closely examined the question of tlie changes to lie made 
in the system of home administration of Indian affairs, and you have 
the Beport of that Committee before you. Finally the whole matter 
has been investigated and all the available materia] re-examined 
by a Select Committee of lx)th Houses, who, after many weeks of 
hearing of all the evidence available in this countiy. lx)th official 
and nonofficial, Indian and British, and after patient scrutiny of 
JiU the documentary evidence, have given you their mature cx)nclu- 
sioDs in the shape of this amended Bill and of their Riqirirt ujion it. 
This last Bepori; is, I venture of think, of almost ciiual importance 
as the Bill itself, and will be looked uxx)ii in India quite as much 
as the Bill as the charter of our progressive lilierties And here 
iigain I must ask your Lordships.’ leave to lie allowed to voice the 
general appreciation of the uniform courtesy, the patient industry 
and the ripe experience which the noble Karl, Lord Selboriie, as 
President of that Committee, brought to liear upon its investigation. 
J^urely, my Tj or ds, no* one in view of all these facts can cr intend with 
any show of reason that the Bill which you are now asked to read 
a second time has been insufficiently explored. This Bill is the 
iiatoral and inevitable sequel t6 the long chapter of previous 
l^gislatioQ for the better government of India. And for that 
lattpoae I will confine myseU briefly to the Statutes of 1 361 . 1 892, 
and 1909. 
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Constitutional Devdopmmt in India 

From 1837 to 1861 the Governor-General in Council was the 
sole administrative as well as the legislative autlusrity for British 
India. The Indian Councils Act of 1861 for the first time associat 
ed with the Gk)vernor-General’s Executive Council and the Executive 
Councils *of the two presidency Governors a small number oi 
additional members, half of them being noii-ot&cials, for the purpose 
of making laws. But these Legislative Councils were no more 
than arlvisory committees for that purpose only, and had none of 
the other attributes of legislatuies. Similar provisions were sub- 
sequently made for the province of Bengal and the North-West 
Provinces. A further step was taken by the Act of 1892 which 
increased the numbers of the Legislative Council slightly, but what 
is more, enabled rules to be made regulating the course of nomina- 
tion of nonofficial members in a manner which contained the first 
faint beginnings of representative principle. Further, it gave liberty 
to ask questions and to discuss, but only to discuss and not to 
vote or to move resolutions upou, the financial statement. 

^en came Ix)rd Morley*s Act of 1909, which still furthei 
enlaiged the Ijogislative Council both of the Governor-General and 
of the provinces. But it did more. It introduced for the first time 
the principle of election, though not yet direct election, as the 
means of eonstitutirig a portion of the nonofficial members. Further, 
Ijb gave the Councils power to move resolutions upon mattei-s of 
general public interest, and also upon the Budget and to ask sup 
plementary questimis. The resolutions, however, were to he only 
advisory iu cliaractor, which the executive might adopt or reject 
at its discretion. We see, therefore, that for a period of nearly 
sixty years thew* has been a steady increase in the number of 
meml^rs for the Legislative Councils, the introduction of tb* 
principle of representation by election, and a progressive increase 
of the functions assigned to those Legislatures, steadily tending to 
make these Councils more and more parliamentary in nature, 
character, and infiueiioe. 

The Bill liefore your Lordship’s House intends to make these 
Counofls even more parliameiitar)' in character by a further increase 
in numbers with the object of making them as completely represen- 
tative of the whole population as is possible and by increasing theii* 
fiuctioas to the largest possible extent that existing oircumstances 
will allow. Since Lord Morley’s reforms were inaugurated ten 
years have passed— -ten fruititd years of experience and rapid 
deyeiopiiMiit«-«<witiiia which fadl the four crowded years of the 
great straggle in frikkh India has, like other parts of tile Em^ 
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V Sose existence was at stake, borne ker share. Of the part played 
by India in the war I do not propose to speak today. Her recoid 
is known to your Lordships and I will venture only to say that no 
words of mine are needed to give lustre to that record. Moreover, 
I should be creating an absolutely false impression if any remarks 
of mine gave colour to the impression that India desires or demands 
this measure as a reward for her war services. In my view this 
Bill must stand upon its own merits — upon the question whether 
or not the great experiment which it seeks to initiate is an experi- 
ment on right and proper lines. 

There is no doubt that as a result of the war there has been 
n great advance in the status of India. She has been privileged 
through her own representatives to take an equal part with the 
dominions overseas in the Imperial War Conference, and also in 
the Peace Conference in Paris and she has been admitted as an 
original member of the League of Nations. These experiences have 
further quickened her sense of national unity and development^ a 
which has been steadily fostered for many years by common 
allegiance to the same beloved Sovereign, by being amenable to one 
mle of laws, by being taxed by one authority, by being influenced 
for weal or woe by one system of administration, and by being 
urged by like impulse to secure like rights and to be relieved i 
like burdens. My Lords, it is no longer possible to doubt this 
lapidly powing sense of nationality, any more than it is possible 
for India to stand aside unchanged from the tiurmoil of development 
and growth and reconstruction which has been shaking the world 
for the last five years. 

My Lords, you have been deluged with a mass of blue-books 
and reports on this subject, and I do not deny that in its details 
the subject is one of great complexity, but I would submit to your 
Lordships that the real issue is a simple one. It is this. Do you 
intend to keep India in leading strings, or do you believe the time 
has come whan Indians themselves should be given some control 
of policy and should be in a position a make a start at least on the 
path of self-government t 

The pre»;ent system of Government in India is in essentials 
identical with that which obtained sixty years ago, and inde^ 
earlier. It is a purely official government, centred in the India 
Office, ^»bfe and entitled to impose its will in every detail on the 
people, the administration of whose affairs has been entruste d to 
it by Parliament. I am deeply conscious of the debt which we owe 
^ the Gkivemnient of India, to the local Governments, and to tiie 
untiring and devoted eflbrte of the great seryoes which they 
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emplof 9 »nd whicli have been direeted with an enaffir and angfeneas 
of parpoae, probaUy aaequalled in bistor/t to the welfare and 
adyanoement of the peofile committed to their charge, and with a 
•ttooesB in securing that adranoement which certainly no pieiiiature 
attempt at self (Sovemment could possibly haye achieved. 

But, my Lords, during these sixty yean yon have had 
Legislatures set up in the provinces, and, including the central 
government, now no fewer than ten in number, gradually 
increasing in sise, gradually acquiring more power to critiose 
the action and policy of the executive, and gradually becoming 
more and more representative of public opinion. But their functions 
are confined, broadly speaking, to criticism. I do not deny that the 
influence which they have exerdsed during the last years has been 
great, nor do 1 assert that the official Governments have pursued 
systematically, or even frequently, a policy of flouting the wishes of 
the non-official members. They have done nothing of the kind, I 
believe that, so far as has been consistent with th^' disoh^e of 
their responsiblities to Parliament, the Government in India and! 
the Secretary of State in this country have been studiou^y careful 
4to pay increasing deference to the representatives of the ' people in 
•"the Councils. But, my Lords, what these Councils do not possess, 
and what the representative of the people ask for, i$ some guarantee 
that the executive will conform to their wishes when they represent 
the real desire of the majority; in other words, they want to 
advance from the stage of influence to that of control, while 
steadfastly maintaing their lovalty to the King Emperor as an 
integral portion of the British !^pire. 

In so far as these demands postulate complete self-government 
for India at once, or even a material weakening of the connection 
Urhioh ensures for India the responsibility of the British Parliament 
for the maintenance of peace and order and for its immunity from 
external aggression, I for one emphatically repudiate them; and 
I am convitioed that in so doing I am voicing the sentiments of the 
vast inidbrit;y« of my countrymen. India is not yet fully equipped 
lor comj^ete* self-government, and I will not be so rash as to 
attempt" to predict when she will be. But of this I am certain, 
that BO long as the present^system continues' she never will be fit 
for self-government. It is' only with experience of actual responsi- 
bility that the fitness to exercise it grows. I am also certain 
that India is fit and ready to-day to embark, and to embark 
wBsk 6very hope of success, on the experiment which this Bill 
pcbpoaes, and ^s ^ is the only logical and necessary 
means f or ‘eanying mt the pledge given by the annouiMement 
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oi August 20,1917, as the Joint Committee has reported to 
ymir TiOrdships. 

This Bill will not and is not intended to set up a final and 
peTOMieiit constitution for India. It provides for a period of 
trmisitioii. How long that period will last, as I have already 
said, I make no attempt to forecast, but while it lasts we have 
to provide a bridge whereby India may pass front an autocratio and 
bureaucratic form of govemmeut, which guides her destinies AB 
KXTKA, to a form of government whereby she will control her own 
destinies. We have to give the people in India at once some 
measure of control over the policy which dictates their taxes, and 
this we have to do by a system which will enaUo a sure judgment 
to be passed on the use or misuse to which that control is put, 
and an orderly and justifiable advance to be made. 

Scheme of the Bill. 

I^et me try and explain xQjy briefly the means proposed in 
this Bill with these objects in view. We start by dividing 
laveiiues and demarcating the spheres of government as between the 
Central Government and the provinces. We assign to the Central 
Government unquesdoned authority over certain administrative 
heads, such as the defence of the country, its railways, tariffs, 
and other activities which raniiot be locaUsed; for these it legislates, 
for these it provides funds, for these it supplies aad controls; 
either directly or through the intervention of provincial governmenti, 
its oxficutive agency. Certain other adminstrative beads am 
handed over to the Provincial Governments, which assume within 
their own areas full and complete responsibility for financing and 
administering them. There are limitations of course—there must 
be limitations — on the authority of Provincial Governments in so 
far as they remain agents of Parliament, but I need iiot^now 
confuse the broad outlines with these. 

Of these matters which thus become, in the language of the , 
Bill, ‘Provincial subjects’, a furthur division is made, and wWe 
for one portion of them the official side of the Gtevpmment re tsins 
resiionsibility, the other portion is handed over to the |ulministana* 
tion of the Governor acting with Ministers chosen from the’ elected 
members of the Legislature. Over the matter compressed within 
this latter portion of the field the Legislature will be given a very 
mal contred ; legislation for them will bo governed by the w ishes 
of the elected end it will vote the supplies for theBa 

Pot the* admimstration of these sulueots the Miniiteis will 
directly luapMsible to the Legiflleture, and^hough they are naNi 
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to bo ovemiled by the Governor if be ooxuiden that bis endorsement 
of the policy proposed is inconsistent with tbe disobarge of his 
responsibilities for the administration of the reserved’ subiects or 
for tbe peace and tranquillity of his province, they ciui only remain 
in office if they are prepared to support and defend in the Ijegisla- 
ture any action relative to the subjects in their charge, with the 
full knowledge that such support or defence, if the Legislature 
calls their acts in question, may lead to an adverse vote and possibly 
to resignation or dismissal. 

So much for the immediate effects of the Bill as planned. But 
«as 1 have said, the Bill attempts — and I submit successfully 
attempts — to provide for progress. It legislates for a transition from 
bureaucratic to self-government. And the progress is to be effected 
by the simple means of gradually enlarging the field made over 
to the administration of Ministers by the gi'adual transfer of more 
and more subjects to their administration until at length the time 
arrives when there are no subjects remaining ^reserved’. I have 
said more than once that I make no attempt to predict the date 
when that consummation will be reached. Obviously it cannot 
arrive until you have throughout India widely diffused and trained 
electorates capable of fonnidating clear and wise conceptions of 
policy and of selecting representatives who will be capable of guiding 
and voicing the view of the population at large. But here, again, 
it is by actual experience and by no other method that such training 
can be given. 

If it is iiecessai'y, in order to train administrators, to give the 
legislatures real work to do and real responsibilities to shoulder, it 
is no less necessary, in order to train the electorates and to teach 
the value and the proper use of a vote, to give the representatives 
selected as the result of that vote the opportunity of controlling the 
coume of the administration in a way which will be clear in its 
results, be they good or bad, to the electors. I say *be they good 
or bad’ advisedly, for it is human experience that success is achieved 
by means of failures, and that mistakes, if not irretrievable are the 
b^ of lessons, and it would be idle to suppose that Indian ad- 
ministrators 'Will spring into, being full-fiedged and infallible. If 
this were to be expected there would be no justifioation lor this 
half-way house with all ite complications of structure^ We expect 
mistakes, but we claim that we ^ve provided n tlus Bill every 
responsible safeguard and every device possible to minimise the 
chimoe of their occoixence or the seriousness of their results when 
they do occur. In the first place, we reserve in tip charge of an 
agency still reqpons^ to Parliament those smpvte or beads of 
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admiiiistrotioi) iipoit which the safety and peace of the country 
depend, we provi<1c means by which that agency, despite a large 
iioiiofficial nudority in the legislatures, shall he enabled uufaiUn^y 
to secure the legislation and the supply which it regards as esMiitial 
to the discharge of its responsibility. In the second place, we 
ensure by the association of the now Minsters with an otiicial elenioiit 
ill the executive, that the experience and knowledge acquired by 
long traditions and pniciicc of a great and successful service shall 
m at the disposal of the Ministers when they formulate their own 
policy. And, lastly, we cusuro by the relations which arc to sulisiit 
lietweei) Ministers on the oi:e hand and the executive Council on 
the other, that the latter will have in their deliberations the 
advantage of friendly counsel and a knowledge of the wishes and 
susceptibilities of the jMJople. 


Dyarchy. 

This is the plan which has h&en given the somewhat terrifying 
name of dyarchy. For myself I should have preferred to call it a 
system of specific devolution. Your Lordships will not have failed 
to observe that the joint Committee after many weeks of patient 
examination of the matter from every iK)iiit of view, has reiiorted 
that the plan proposed l»y the Bill interprets with scrapulow 
accuracy the policy announced on August 20, 1917, and that it is tte 
best means of carrying out that policy. By the scheme of the Bill 
»they meant in that connection primarily its basic pnnciplo of 
division of functions and consequent demarcation of the sou w ol 
iiuthoiity which is to lie behind the provincial executives. But it 
Vould be fooUsh to attempt to disguise from myself or_^ 3^ 
Lordships’ House the fact that this i^iiciple 
misgiTings by many persons who are in full acc^ the ^ 

poS which the Bill seeks to carry out The 
principle are obvious. But is there really a^ 

Various alternative schemes have been put 
greater or less authority. The first in point of 
the Congress and the Moslem league which 
the conception of the Montagu-Chelc^wf vMious 

alternative was suggested by frro 

Governments on that Report ; anottor scheme 
heads of provinces after the 

propoMb offiSally, and finally, the Joint iTuSw 

alternatiTe eohemo Wd beforo them by representatav^ ^ tai 

Britieh Assooiation. But apart from f 

aHemative schemes an in ^noa ^ aama.^™y Swi*^ FJJ" 

An united or unified executive and to. proceed .on Um 
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anthorit^r; put it) of giving some reflpoiisibility to the legislatures 
for all siiatters of Government rathet* than full responsibility for 
some. They postulate a Council or executive body, consisting in 
part of officials and in part of memlters of the legislatures, and all 
holding office for a fixed period. They i-eject the device of dividing 
functions* and and they propose that the members of 

this Government should preserve joint resi^onsibility for all the 
action and decisions of the Government in the ordinary and usual 
manner of Cabinet government. Thy postulate that the non- 
official members of the Government will be selected as represent- 
ing the views of the majority of the Council, and will in practice 
necessarily be influenced^ by the opinions of the Legislative 
Council (those words I quote from the memorandum of the five 
heads of provinces). This fact, they urge, will secure that the 
Government as a whole in its decisions on all matters will to some 
extent be responsible to the legislatures whose wishes will neces- 
sarily stronglv influence if not shape those decisions. Lastly prog- 
ress towards fuller and more real responsible government is to be 
achieved, on the one hand, by gradually increasing the number of 
membem of the executive taken frcuii the elected members 
of the Council and by, therefore, handing over to such members a 
larger range of portfolios, and, on the other hand, by a gradual 
increase in the deference paid by the exec\itive to the wishes of the 
Legislatures. I believe that is a fair description of the essential 
features of all the various alternative schemes which have l»een 
put forward. 

The problem can be simply stated. It is to give a measure of 
control to representative Assemblies in India over the policy and 
actions of the Government, and to give it in such a way that the 
control can be gradually increased as and when those to whom it i.< 
entrusted exhibit their fitness for an increase, but in such a way that 
each increase comes by an ordered and controllable process, and not 
per SALTi^M, so that throughout the process may be one of evolution, 
and neither in its first stage nor at any subsequent stage one of 
revolution. 

That is the problem^ Now, are you going to solve it by ^v|ng 
to parliamentary institutions in India full control or pmctiqiUly 
full control — over a certain defined field, or by giving at once iome 
control over the whole field. I am confident that reflectiqn will 
■how that the latter idternative is not only not good method of 
achieving the object in view, but that it is not a practicable, altema- 
tiye, and, if it were introduced, it could have only one of two 
reinilts*-^ither a ebm^ete failure to establish any raid responsibili^ 
narliameiitary inititetions or Councils in India, or to a paealysia 
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Ocwv^nljr^ la«I, M»d ia«l aad J mvM#, 

S»e(aiiiirt« oobStoI Iqr legiabtans ia India and a oamplali «wte ^ 
tile itttiiorily oit this Perliament. 

For wJhttt is the underlying hypothatis in ell these inhoum 
loi' e unified Government t It is nothing more nor less Ihsiie 
divided eUegience to Parliament on the one hand and therfioviiieial 
legisUture which affects or may affect every single isiroe which 
comes before the Government. The official members of the 
(Sovernment will be responsible to Parliament^ under whose 
authority and in whose name they hold their ofiioie ; the nOn- 
oftcial members of the Government will, as members of a united 
Government, be similary^ in theory responsible to Parliament. But 
they will, remember, be necessarily infiueiiced by the opinion of 
the legislative council, from whose ranks they are elected. If the 
official members of the Executive Government, in deference to 
orders received from Whitehall and Simla, or in fulfilment of what 
they conceive to be their responsibility to Witbehtil and Simla, 
for the good administration of the province, adopt a policy of which 
the msoority of the legislative council (whether rightly or wrongly) 
disapprove, what is to be the attitude of their nonofficial colleagues t 
Assuming that that view coincides with the majority of the legishk 
ture, are they to sink their difference and support their official 
colleagues 1 If they do, what has become of the element of respon- 
sibility to the legislature ? Or are they to oppose their collegues and 
withhold their support ) If so, where is the unity of the Government t 
If, on the other hand, the official members of the Government ^opt a 
course which they honestly belive to be consistent with the discharge 
of their responsiblity to Parliament in deference to their nonofficial 
colleagues and the majority of the legislature, they would no doubt 
PRO TANTO be establishing a system of Government by j^pular control 
and rendering the executive amenable to the popular will, but would 
Parliament for a moment tolerate stich government by abdication and 
would it not rightly call to account a Secretary of State who by 
acquiescence in such a course might endanger the peace and good 
government of the country ? 

Again, even were such a unified system workaljle at the^ outset 
s the road to progress in the grant of responsibility which it opens 
a satisfactory road ? As I have stated, its supporters urge tlmt 
development lies in the line of increasing the number of nonomeud 
Councillors, with a consequent increase in the number and 
scope of the portfolios committed to them, of increasing acquieswi^ 
ill wishes of the legislature and rare resort lo the veto. Wmi 
the two latter of these suggestions I have jiwt dealt. As re^im 
the two former processes, since a unified executive must as sue 
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•pwenble for its aotions to Parliament and suldeet in the last remrt 
in all mittera of adminatration to ParHament’a control, I fail to see 
how any increaae in the number of nonofficial membera of auch an 
executive or any enlargement of tike aphere ol their adminitrative 
activitiea can alter the character or leaaen the reality of that contiol. 
Thia particular point haa been dealt with much more clearly and 
more cogently than I have been able to do by the Government ojl 
India in their dispatch of March 5 of this year, and 1 would on^ 
refer to paragraphs 18 to 24 in that dispatch, which is published 
as Command Paper 123. For these considerations I submit that 
your Lordships will accept without hesitation the opinion of the 
Joint Committee on this the fundamental point of the whole Bill. 

Form of Bill 

Before coming to the provisions of the Bill itself, I venture to 
draw attention to two particular points as regards the form of the 
Bill. In the first place, your Lordships will have seen that the 
main provisions for constitutional changes are set out in the body 
of the Bill itself and by means of a schedule — the second schedule 
to the Act — these changes are to find their proper place in the 
main Act, the Act. of 1915-16, so that automatically consolidation 
will follow. That is the plan of the Bill, and it has commended 
itself to the Joint Committee, and 1 trust will commend itself 
to your Lordships also. The second point in connection with the 
frame of the Bill is this. The Bill itself outlines the main features 
of the constitutional changes. It leaves these changes to be worked 
out in detial in the from of rules. Some objection has been taken 
\to this latter feature, but here again 1 wduld refer to the White 
Paper which gives in full the reasons for this torm of legislation 
in this particular case. 

Firstly, it is in accordance with all previous precedents. The 
matter was debated on the last occasion when Lord Morley^s Act 
came before your Lordships’ House, and, as I read« the debates, 
it was generally accepted that that was the proper way of framing the 
Bill, leaving the details of the constiutioual changes to be worked 
out by the authorities in India, subject, however, to the control 
of Parliament. fSocondly, it secures reasonable dimensions for the 
Bill, and makes elasticity possible. Thirdly, it is the only method 
possible for the introduction of new constitutional forms expressly 
devised for the conditions of a transitional stage. Fourthly, it enables 
dfherent provisions to be made for diffierent provinces : fifthly 

(and this is the feature to which I desire to draw speci^^atteiition) 
the control of Parliament is fully secured for the exercise of the 
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xiitr ikjiw pow«r by d«MM 89 and 44 of tbe Bffl to whioh I 
ata> yoar IxMdaUpa^ partiimlu attiention. 

CkKun 88 deab wia tbe rules to be made the Seerataiy 
of State khna^ for the irarpose of reludog bis powers of sopeiiB* 
ten&noep dueetickn aod oontrol. That olauaa eoaots that rohii with 
segaxd to auigeeta other than taransfened auloeota ahall be laid in 
draft before both Houaea of Parliament; and therefore ahall not 
come into operation until they have been approved by both Hcuae 
of Parliament. All other rules ahall be subjected to the negative 
prooeaa of ^being laid o,n the table of the House. Parliament 
oi course ia to be at liberty to petition his Majesty to annul the 
rules, on which the rules shall be annulled. Clause 44 deals with 
by far the larger of rules which are to lie made under 

this Act, namely, rules by the GovernorOeneral in Council. These 
rules again, are divided into two categories — first, rules which are 
only to be subjected to the jiegative process of being laid before 
Parliament after they come into operation but toeing liable to 1^ 
set aside or annulled by petition to his Majesty in Council by 
Parliament. It is also provided that the Secrotar>' cf State may 
direct that any rules to which the section applies shall Ik? laid in 
draft, and that they shall not come into operation, l>elore Parliament 
had approved them by positive resolution ; and the Secrotarj’ of State 
in exercising his discretion will undoubtedly he advised by the 
standing Committee of both Houses what the Joint Committee 
recommends, or by the Joint Committee itself if Parliamemt chooses 
to reappoint it for the purjKise of going through these rules. I 
submit, therefore, that the criticism that it is either dangercms 
or inexpedient to leave so much to be <lono by rules is neither just 
nor fair. 

Explanation of Provisions. 

Having dealt with the fundamental principle involved in the 
Bill, I will not detain your Lorffships long with the other features 
as contained in the separate clauses, especially as the Report of the 
Joint Committee has dealt uith them clause hy clause and given 
the reasons not only for the clauses themsob es Imt also for sueb 
changes as they have introduced. The Bill, following the general 
plan of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, starts with provineW 
Governments since it is in that sphere chiefly that tjic scheme, is 
to be developed. Clause 3 sets up in the eight major provinces of 
India a Governor in Council — a form of government which 
been in force in the three presidencies. But the new local Gteveni* 
ueiits are not merely to bo Governors in Council — ^tbey ^connrt 

of the Governor in Conncil (whose functions and constitution will 
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lamAin unchanged) and of the Gorenior acting with Miniaten, 
Appointed from the elected membeia of the Legitiative Council and 
holding office during the Goyernor’s pleasure. To the Oovemor in 
Council will be entrusted the lesponsibility for resenred suldeots, 
and the (lovernor and Ministers will be responsible for the trans- 
ferred subjects.. All matters which in a Council Qoyemment would 
normally *come before the Council — that is, everj'thing which is 
not of purely departmental or minor importance — will as a gneral 
rule come for discussion before the Qovernor, his Councillors, and 
his Ministers sitting in conclave. But the decision on resented 
subjects and the responsibility for that decision will rest with 
the Goverjior in Council, while the decision and the responsibility 
for the decision on all transferred matters will rest with Ministers 
suliiect to the Governor’s intervention and control if he feels it 
iiicumbeni upon him to reject their advice. This is the provincial 
exorutive. 

'I'he J^ogislative Councils in all their eight provinces are to be 
considerably increased in size and will acquire for the first time a 
substantial (70 per cent.) elected maiority. The Governor will not 
W a member of the legislature ; each body will have a non-official 
president and rleputy president to 1>e elected by itself suldect to 
the Governor’s ai»proval ; but for the first four years the office of 
President is to be filled by a nominee of the Governor. Each 
(‘oiinciJ will nornially have a life of three years, though the (Tovernor 
may at any time dissolve- the legislative council. 1'he of 

) rovincial legislatures will as regar^ls legislation be much as they 
||•<’ at present, but iii view of the facjt that the sclenno ronteniplateis 
Ml almost oomidete abrogation of the cxisring exc(ruti\ e orders which 
/•iMpiiiv every Bill (save those of purely formal or ini nor inipm tance 1 
In l»e submitted to the Government of India a n<1 the .Secretary of 

Slate for previous approval before iiitriMlucnoii a ^ystem which has 

naturally not conduced to initiative and indepcmienee in [»ro\imia] 
legislation - the necessity arises for somewhat expanding tlie scope 
'f tli« existing statutory provisions which re<juire the previous 
-auction of thc GovQi’nor-General to certain ibisscs of taovimia] 
i Jills, so as to ensure ^iiat the pr6vind<U h*gislAtur«*s shall not iu- 
r iiiiie on the sphere which is reserved for ihe ( ••ntral Govrnmienl. 

Outside wmtters of legwhilion, the powers of the < ‘on? dls a?*t* 
i*> be etilar^il— or perhaps it wouhl b<* move »rorreci to s;iy -luit the 
IbM rl'versos the iHtsijlion wliieh these IhkIjos have hilh. rh;) hold. 
Iliihcrto li’gislative eouiidls iii India have been presumed by the 
5 have rio functidb# exet'pt those which the law h:i^ specifically 

'i.iUVd As I pointofl imt a short tiw ago legisl^vo i reuirils 

* I 'l b i .v ue at the tin??’ of thoir oroation wiotl.v confined *m: their 
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to die Inieiiieie of dimiidiif end peed w 
litde bpKtde tka eoope of their eedidtiee hee 
bf the grent of further ^edfled iKiwm Unikr 


due Bill tiie^ will be eoeosBed to pqeeeee ell die noneel ettributee 
eud poweie of e. leddetire bodp'exiwpt thoee Which ere deftaitelp 
witheki or the uee of which ie leetoioted. 


The noet importeiit cheiice whioh reeulte from thie peiitiou ie 
the! for the fiiet time the pronndel budget will be voted by the 
legieletive oouneile— diey will now eo^ly vote end mietion die 
epproprietione propoeed by the Ezeoutive. All they oeii do et 
preeent is to vote ebout the budget ; thet is to sey, they ceii move 
end vote upon resolutions reoommending ohenges in the Govenih 
menf s fiaenoiel propoi^s in the yeer ; but the Gcveriimeiit has 
usually been in e position with its nomiiieted nuyority to defeat 
any such resolution if it wished to do so, and in any ease was in 
no way bound to aooept it if carried ; and hitherto the annuel 
appropriations of expenditure have required no other sanction than 
the FIAT of the Executive Government. That will now be changed, 
and, the legislature will have a real voice in the dispoi^ of pro- 
vincial iiiiatioea It would be impossible, of course, * to give them 
at the present stage a final and decisive voice over the whole field. 
A portion of the Government will not he responsible to or rentovable 
by the legislature, and that portion of the Government must be in 
a position to secure the legislation and supplies it ueocis for the 
discharge of its responsibilities. It has not the natural means id an 
.assured majority in the House, and it must therefore be given an 
artificial means. Thus in ‘reserved* finance, ihe Governor is cm* 
powered to neglect an adverse vote on a budget head if ht* certifies 
that the proposed expenditure is essential to the dischiugo of his 
responsibility for the subject, while in times of crisis, when perha|w 
a recalcitrant legislature may decline to vote any supplies, he is 
oiiipowcred to authorise such expenditure as is required for the 
niainttniaiice of safety and tranquillity or to avoid admiiiistmtue 
starvation. 

There i^ a further safeguard against iivespouitblc action by thp 
It gislaturo in the matter of eu^ly — thatf^certoiii heeds of e.\|Hni 4 i' 
ture are not u* require an annual vote~iii much the same way m 
(he Consolidated FiinJ in this lountry. For example, ci»ntrib<l- 
tiotiK payable by the local Ooveruiiient to the Govei^-Gem*^ ill 
Council ; interest and sinking fund charges on loans; expeiidttiim;^ 
01 which the amount is prescribed by or under any law ;^pibrHw ' 
and peosious of persoiiH apiiointed by o^ With tim a|qiiioviI|ld U; 
Majesty by the ifecrctey of State in Council ; and mfairiec of ^ndgf !! 
uf the High Court of fim Province, mid of the Advoeate^Genend* 
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In legislation tiie position of tibe offknal Gorernaient is safe- 
gui^d by the provuions of danse IS and Clause 11 (£) of the Bill» 
srhioh ^ve the^ Ooyernor power to secure the passage or rejection 
of Bills in certain cixennistanoea I do not wish to weary your 
Lordships with detail, but I invite particular attention to these 
provisions and. to the remarks in the «loiitt Committee’s Bepmrt in 
explanation of them. They take the place of the original plan 
suggested in the Montagu-Chelmsford Rei)ort of Gmnd Committees 
of the Council, and I am confident that your Lordships will agree 
that the change made by the Joint ( -ummittoe is a great improve- 
ment and that nothing will lie lost anil much gained by their more 
straight-forward plan. 

Central Government 

The changes made by tibe Bill in the Gk>veri]ment of India are 
much less extensive. The Indian Legislature is considerably 
enlarged and is now to consist of two Chambers — an Upper Chamber 
or Council of State of sixty members and an Assembly of 140 
members, the latter with substantial clocrtod msiiority. The statu- 
tory limit on the number of the Gfovenior-GtenerjirR Executive Council 
is a minimum of five and a maximum of six (or six and seven if 
the Gommaiider-in-Ghief is included). The Bill does away with 
the Extraordinary Member, and assumes, as will doubtless be the 
case, that the Commander-in-Ghiof will always continue to l^e 
appointed a member of the Council. Each iDeml)er of the Executiye 
Council will be a nominated member of one or other Chamber of 
the Legislature, but not of both, though they will be eiititlod U* 
speak in both Chambers. Like the provincial legislatures, the 
Indian legislature is to have power for the first time to vote on 
certain portions of the Budget. That is to stiy, thei'e will be the 
same provisions lor a Consolidated Fund uix)i) \vhich they will not 
be able to vote ; and further, the Governor-Gcncml will always be 
entitled, if he thinks necessary, to reject every vote on every item 
of the Budget of the Idigislature. 

Itifia> be urged that this change is inconsistent with the 
policy which has taken no step towards intrcHlucing at this stiige the 
principle of responsible government in the Ceiitml GoveriiiTiciit in 
the sense of making the central Executive legally dependent n]K)ji 
or subject tb the contibl of the legislature. 1 am confident yotir 
liprdships will agree that whatever teohuical imx^iisisteiicy there 
the change is necessary. What is the iiositioir^ 

In the first there can be no question of taking away any 

liowerwUch i&e oentcal legislature at prcgciit eqjoys. One of the 
powers which it has ei^oycd for the bst ten years is power to 
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propose Md vote rasoliitioiis snggcstitiit chiii)|ses in the lutcigei 
statement, and this power it must retain. Hitherto the Ctoverii- 
nieiit has Iieeu abk hy means of its otticial majority to <h*feat any 
such resoliitioiKthjngh even if it ha«l failed to defeat it, Ihi^ 
resolution would have no binding effect). But in future tin* (tuverii- 
ment will not cummaiifl a majority in the le^rislatun*. 

Now my lords, which is the sounder (onstitufiortil )H)Kilioi. — 
tl e imsition which augurs best for a sound jitdgineiit by tin* |•l*o| fll4*d 
Statutory Cdniiiiiesioii which is to iinirn’ri* into iiiii;jri*ss ten years 
hence iiiid‘ for aiiiicable lelathnis* iiieainwhile. that tlio Indian 
legislatun* shoitid lie able year after year with i.o wn.w* of 
res|toiisibility tiowii fnnii u knowb^lge of practiial i oi si»i|Uen< ts 
of its vote by an overwheliiiiiig iimjority. re^o]tlti<ln after n*Miliit ion 
recomiiieiiilirg stNH;i He alterations in tin* Ih f*get. wlih li the (Moern 
nieiit is forced tf> i;;iiore : or that the legislature sltonld U* legally 
responsible for pmssieg the estimates and legally ai i miiitable for the 
results of any mod iticat ions they may \ote f I admit tin* the 
[iractical diftereiice U»t\veeii the two pK)sittons is i ot great, for if 
ytiu will l«M)k at the ( lnusf«- it is clatisi* *Jb ^ von will mm * that the 
Hovernnient is necessjirily given the fe.llest powerH to reject adverse 
viites. situe its res|H>iisibi)ity is not to the Indian legislatun* but . to 
this J'arliatiu*iit for the pro|H*r administration of its charge. 'J'he 
change is really one of form, but I do not Ki*i*k to disgnjso its im 
piurtaiice on that groui d. It is an im|sirtant < hai go. lait onn which 
I am (oiivii cod is the logical and necessary resiity of cuiistitiiting 
a rcpiresi'iitative central legisUttiiv. 

I have lieen a mcinlicr of the (biveriior fieiiond'.^ ls*gislativ.o 
rouiicil, it is true in an othcial capa< ity. but none the less eluHi*ly 
.‘issiriated with all the iionotticial inemU^rs. I can assure your 
lordships that the cleavage which Ims unfortunately shown itsi*lf 
so often of late lietweeii the iiot:otficial ami the fitticial memliers 
of tVat tody is largely ^Ine to tim i «»n offi» ial ^ m*iim* of aloofia'.^ 

! 10)11 ! liK :> a I ilirtii-idih-r and ll^ci^io»^^. o? tin* t »o\i*t‘M))ienl whii h 
tlej pn*'«eiit poi<iii«ii) haj* •'iivriideiv*!. ’I’ln'i In*! t)n*y «*itn hanily 
Ic lp fe**tiiig that thry are outside th»' niu« biiiH aial are not a had 
part of it> working. I am ffiiitid«o»t iliai all that is rer|iiirnii in 
ol*iil*‘ratr that <‘lt*n\H;:*‘ i<< an .sdioi/^^ioii. with w)ril>'\nr 
.Aiiii chet;ks that ina> lie imitid iieccssaiy, that the legislature and 
ail its members are an eioential and working part of the machinery 
of Government, that the action or inaction of every niemljer iiifloeiiees 
the working of the whole. 

Allow IM to dnw yonr Ixirdshipa’ attention, ao far m tho 
GoTHMMnt of India ia concerned, to one more e^nae, and that ia 
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clause 26, because there also a new feature is introduced in place of 
the old device of the official Bixx;, for the purpose of enabling the 
CTOveriior-General to obtain the legislation whch he considers 
necessary for his puriKwe, The Govemor-Oeneral is able to pass any 
law which ho. thinks necessary for the safety and tranquillity of 
India, provided that the ordinance will require the sanction of his 
Majesty before it becomes law. Of course, the power of this ordinance 
in cases of emergencies, already exists, and it remains as it is’ so 
that for emergency purposes the Govcrnor-Oenoral will l»e altle to 
pass such laws os ho thinks necessary, piovided that they will lie 
liable, as they are now, to be vetoed by his Majesty in Council. 

Other Matters. 

With regard to the provisions of the Bill telating to the 
Secretary of State, I need say little. They make t !0 constitutional 
changes, but are designed to modernize and make more elastic 
the statutory provisions — manv of which are relics of the days 
of the Court of Directors — relating.. to the working of the India 
('OHiicil. Power is taken to adojit the recommendation of TiOrd 
(’rowe’s Committee to appoint a High Commissioner for India, 
and no time will lie lost in w'orking out with the Government of 
India the details of this purpose if it receive the sanction of 
Parliament. 

There is one further matter with regard to the Council-r> 
namely, that the number has been reduced. The minimum was ten 
and the maximum fourteen. These are now reduced to eight as a 
maximum. There are to be at hast three Indian members of the 
Council. The salaries are to be £1,200 a year with £600 extra for 
the Indian members, and the Committee remark that the salary 
was calculated on a pre>war basis so that the Secretary is not 
precluded from granting to the Council what other permanant 
officials are getting here— namely a war bonus. 

Part IV of the Bill relates to the Civil Services in India and 
its provisions are intended generally while enabling a new classifica- 
tion of these services to bo made, to i^afegurd the pay and position 
and rights to pension of existing memWs of those services, and 
to pave as smooth a road as possible for future membei’s. The 
services, my Lords, need no tribute from me. Their work is plain 
for the wcwld to see, and it is their work in the main and its 
great reeiilts developing through the years, that have made India 
fit for t^is great experiment. But the passage of this Bill does 
not cioee the chiqf^ter ci their ungrudging toil. India still needs, 
and will long rietn}, men of the type which Great Britain has so long 
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ijpveo her. Mid I refnw to belive that the will aet eoutinne to 
noeive from the eons of Great Britain tiie aaaM toyal and devoted 
■ervioe as she has leoived, to her kstins Imiedt, iu tike past I 
also cordially echo the hope and convictioD, eapreewd in the report of 
the Joint l^leet Committee, that these civil servioee will accept 
the changing conditions and the invitaUe alteiatioas in their own 
position, and devote Uiemselves in all loyidty to nn^iy a success, 
so hr as in them Hes, of the new oonstitation. 

Penally, the Bill gives powers to appoint a Commission if 
Inquiry to report to Parliament on past progress, with a view to 
enaUing Porliament {udge what furtoer advMices can made. 
The Bill provides for dne such Commission after ten years' trial. 
This does not imply the belief that in ten yeaip the process of 
training will be complete. It is perhaps unusual to kgialate for an 
event ten years ahead ; it would be clearly inappnqniate to legidate 
for a longer period. But perodical inquiries are of the essence of 
the scheme, and the Bill would obviously be incomplete without 
some provision of this kind. 

So far as Part VI of the Bill is conoemed, there is only one 
clause to which I need draw your Lordships' attention, namely, 
clause 42, which modifies section 124 of the Principal Act with 
regard to persons engaged in any trade or business becoming mem- 
bers of the Executive Council or Ministers, provided they do not 
during their term of office, take part in the direction m management 
of that trade or business. The changing eonditiims of the country 
absolutely require that there should be some such provision 
made, bMause, if it is not, the Government will lose probably the 
benefit of people who are best calculated by their services as 
commercial or mercMiUle people to take part in the actual work of 
Government 

I fear that I have made a large draft upon the patience of your 
Lordsbii«’ House. But even if there are those amongst your Lord- 
ships whose position in this House would lead them to view my 
preseiitmciit of this matter eritieally and with caution as oomiitg 
from a representative of his Majesty's Government, I am confident 
that the iiosition which it is also my privilege to hold, of a represen- 
tative of my countrymen, will ^ve ensured me an indulgent and 
sympathetic hearing. Above all, I am confident that there is no 
memW of this House who will to deterred by individual opinimn or 
by my personal shortecaings h«m anw^bing tiie examiiiatMM of this 
^ in that traditional sinrit of British fairness and impartiality, 
and witii that earnest desire for tiie advancement of India’s wdlan, 
whieh hM done so aroeh tor the totteraent of India te the puai 
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I'here way Ite those amoiii^st your Ixirdsbips who think tluit 
tho inusnge ot this Bill will not oilviuico ljidia*s wel/are, who think 
th^it thts system of ^rovenmieiit which has, with little essential 
chnfl»89 and with so many beneficial resnlte, endured throng the 
oliaii^ o . the i(iiieteeiith century, should be oontinued, unchanged 
ill csseii^tials, throiigli the twentieth century, and that the time has 
not ai^ki^rto sever tho leading strings. BelieVo me, my liords, that 
is a vi(‘W which, if you wish to secure a sense of gratitude and 
cuiiicntiiioiit amongst the iMiimUtioiis of India, can no longer be 
inaiiifaiiiod. The whole course of 3'oiir tulmiiiistratioii of India, the 
wliole of its fruitful •results, culiiiinatiiig in the recognitioii which 
you liave a(XH)rded during the \*mt live years to India as a real 
.^^urliier in the Kiniare, have prodreod expectations (and I say 
jtisfiHerl exiHU^tations) that 3*011 will now agree to treat her as having 
outgrown her \ioli1ical infancy. I do not claim, and reaso^iable 
Indians do not claim, that her people as a whole have today reached 
politically niaiTs estate. If I Claimed this, I could not consistently 
support this Bill. But I do claim on behalf of my countr3*men 
tliat they lave ivmhed tiu* age of adolescence. The stage of 
growth is notoriously a ditlicult age. It is surely hnn an experience 
that the giiaVdian best servers his ward's interests, and best con- 
s»»n e8 a relationshii> of mutual inist and affection who so orders 
his conti'ol at this iieriod that the aspirations for freedom and self- 
expression which inevitably accompany healthy adolescence should 
i\*ceivo his wise and roasonalilo indulgence, and tl:a'‘ active control 
shoulil be exercised only to prevent irretrievable errors and to 
Kirreet undesirable developments. 

I hell i\c that this Bill will enable the British Parliannmt to 
a/oi»t that attitude towards India, and I have suflRciont faith in 
t he. character oi my cou itrymeii, and in the esse itial wis lorn and 
justice of the mothe.r of Parliair.eiits to believe that the results 
of this measuiv will ho to inaugi.rate a relatioi ship between them 
which will enable India in due time to roach the full stature of a 
prospta'ous, lo3'a1, and graleful partner in the irivileges and duties 
which belong to the great world-family of the British Iimpirc. 

li.vstly, [ a.sk your Lordships* leave to address a few words 
to Ihose of my fellow country- men who may still la* inclined to 
dispute tlic substantial nature of the advar.co proposed. Of course, 
I do not agree with them : but even if there was any proof in 
their doubts anil susiucioiis, let me tell them in the words of the 
great Book, if I may do so • without irreverence, that what is 
being given to India is like the grain of mustard seed which a man 
took and sowed in the field, which now is the least of all seeds. 
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bvit vli 0 ii it was grown it whs the greatent ntimugut tho hcrti* luid 
iiecaiue s treo so that the birds of the air vaiuc iukI hxlge<l in the 
bmncbes thereof. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2nd tifrc" '-(Lord SinheVi 

Lord Carmichael : On behalf of Lord Harris, 1 beg to move that the 
debate be now adjourned. 

Moved accordingly, and debate adjourned until neat day, 12th Lc *19. 


Government of India Bill in G)nunittee 

House of Lords — 16 Dec 1919 

Oit the motion tbit the Hoiist* go into c^iiiiniittoo on the Iiiilia 
Bill, Lord AmpthUI strongly critict/aifl the Bill iukI said that the 
BUI fulled to ])aA8 the enurhU test whuthor it nirriod India towards 
sclf-govcrnnn^nt, iKscaiiso it created an Indian oligarchy iiiMteuil of 
a British liitrcaiicracy, British twostige in India was alremly 
iiTe)>arfiMy damaged hy yielding to the iiitiuiidatioii of agitators. 

Lord Islington sui*iiortiiig the Bill siiifl that dtialisiii was 
the only iiieaiif? of interpreting sincerely the Annotnicenieiit of the 
20th August, 1917, ami the gradual development of self-govern- 
ing institutioii.s in the pnninccs could only hy that means lie 
carried out. 

The Bill was then con.sidered in committee, Lord Donough- 
more pre * ding. 

Lord r 'acdonnell moved an amemhnent to clause I with the 
object of St ^itutiiig unitary system for dualism during the 
first ten year*. 

Lord Sydenham supixirted the amemimeiit. 

Lord Sinha declared that th«‘ arceptance of the amendment 
would mean the rejection of the whole iirinciple underlying the Bill. 

Lord Ampthill ileciared that dyarchy was grotesiiue. 

Lord Middleton opposed the amendim nt which was defeated 
hy 41 votes to 5. 

Lord Sydenham moved the amend imuit that the development 
of Industries should not he a traiisfcrrcil suhjti:t. 

Lord Lamington supitorted the nmcmlment and urged the 
l»ost|ioiicii ent of its tnuisfiTeJice. 

Lord Sinha iiointed out that the Bill did not provide for ibe 
transference of subjects which would lie di^alt with hy rules. There* 
fore, the ifuestion would arise when rules which would have to be 
suhiiiittted to Parlian'ont were made. 

Lord Mnlia emphasised tliat the proiision hy which certain 
pru\ iucial industries were transferred deiieuded on rules being made 
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accordingly and being approved by Parliament# i He gave an assu- 
rance that rules would be submitted to Parliament to ensl>le it to 
decide whether the provision made sufficed to abolish misgivings 
owing to the apprehension with regard to the amount of control it 
was proposed to leave to ministers and, if Parliament so desired, 
he did not doubt that they would alter rules in order to show that 
there was ho reason for misapprehension. But he strongly depre- 
cated the House making a definite provision in this connection, 
because it might occasion suspicion that it was being done in the 
interests of a particular section. 

Lord Middleton emphasized that apprehensions were very 
great. He urged the clearing up of doubts if with regard to what 
subjects transferred would tend to the successful working of the Act. 

Lord Sinha promised that the Government (rf India would be 
free tp reconsider the question in the light of that discussion before 
they made rules for submission to Parliament. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Two amendments by Lord Ampthill were Withdrawn and one 
negatived. 

Lord Ampthill then moved an amendment providing for ocan- 
munal representation for important communities. 

Lord Middleton emphasized that the Joint Committee had 
deliberately considered it impossible to work out the actual scheme 
of communal representation and embody it in the Bill. 

liOrd Siiiha said he could not see what more was wanted in 
the way of recognition of communal elections than waa already in 
the Bill. It was absolutely impossible to specify hi the Bill what 
communities would have communal representation. Up to the 
present there had been hardly any demand for communal elections 
apart from two communities which the Joint Committee recenn- 
mended for special treatment. If there wm others it was quite open 
to the Government of India to make provisions for an electorate. 

Lord Southborongh suggested that it might relieve tension with 
regard to this and other matters if Lord Sinha were able to state that 
Government had treated the recommendations of the Joint Commit- 
tee as a fair basis on which they would base rules under the Act. 

Lord Sinha said that was undoubtedly Government’s intention. 
He would not be performing his duty if he went beyond the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations and said that nothing contrary to their 
advice should be done by the Government of India. The Bill left 
tiie matter open. 

Beplyiog to Lamington, Lord Sinda said he asniphed that, 
U in the opinion (d t|« Government of India there wcil commu* 
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nities requiring conimuital nr other i«i>reseutstioUi neither the 
Bill nor the Report of the Joint Committee would preclude its 
lieiiig given. 

Lorrl Crewe hopeil that the Government of India would take 
the view of Joint Coniniittce in favour of i*oderving a cortaiii numbor 
of seats for non firahmans. 

Lord Laniingtoii asserted that I^onl Crewe’s statement indicat* 
0 f 1 that there was nothing binding in the Joint Coinmitteo’a Report* 

liOrd >Si)iha reiterated that Government had accepted the 
eonelusioit of the Coniniittce as a knsis of rules. Ho did not doubt 
that the Govcninieiit of India, in making ruleSi would ros|)ect the 
rccoinniendations of the Conmiittoc. 

Lord Ainpthiil deiiaml that Government was aLsoIutely com- 
niitted to the system of providing for non- Brahmans by reservation 
of seats. 

The nmendment was rejected by 27 voles to 7. 

Lord Macdpnnell, after a miml»er of minor amendments had 
lieen negatived aiid oiu‘ withdrawn, moved an amendment proviib 
ing for the contiiiiiaiiee of meniljcrship of the ( lover nor^General’s 
Council. IIo dcrlarorl that it was absolutely essential that the 
Council should l>e limited very closely. It ought not to Ijo in 
the nature of an as.scnibly. It ought to l»e comixmeil of men in 
whom the greatest conti<iciiee could be placed. He viewed any 
enlargement of the Council very apprehensively. 

liOnn SiNK.v enipliasixed that the Joint committee had fully 
considered the matter The Government of India completely 
(ur.curred in the proposals to aliolish the limit. The abolition 
was alisolutely necessary in view of the fact that the Council would 
include three civ il servants. 

The amendment was negatived. 

In clause Jl, sub-scct ion I, the following words wore omitted 
on the motion of L'lnn Nimi.v : Tenure of office by any person 
who is a memlicr of Council at the time of passing this Act shidl not 
lie affected by this provision' and the following words sidwtituted : 
The Council t\B eonstituted at the time of the passing of this Act 
shall not be affected by this provision, but no fresh appointment 
to the Council shall l>c made in the excess maximum prescribed 
by this provision’. 

Clause as ammemled, was then agreed to. Clause 32, sub- 
section I, was altered in accordance with the amc^ments proposed 
by Ixml MacIXuinell and occeiited by Lord Sitiha to kmI os 
folkws : ‘Provision in section G of the priiicipid Act prescribing a 
iiuonini for meetings of the Council of India shall cease to Imve 
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effect and the »Secretary of State eb^i pmijde a «|ttoniiii ‘hy /lifectioti 
to lie iesued on thi« behalf. 

•Snb'sectioij 11, clause Si’, was omitted and -flie followii.t^ 
siibstitutcd : — Provision in section of the princi|ia) 
to meeting of the Council of Tttdia shall hnve eftect tw though 
n:onths were substituted lor week. 

Chiuse *12 tts amended was agi'eod u^ion. 

The last itnigraph in clause* was altered on the motloH of 
Lord Sinha to reiul 

*Aij,v rules rslatir g to transferrer] subjects nwde under this 
s<*('tion shall Ije laid before lioth tiit* Houses of Parlianii*iit’ etc. 

ClaUM; .’b't as amended was asieed to. also clause -U. 

On the motion of Lord Sinha the 'Srst portion of clause ‘55 
was altered to read : His Maj<?sty nmy by orrler in council niiike 
piovisioh for the apiointmcnt of a HiVli Commissioner for India 
ill the United Kingdom ami for pay. sion. i>owers, duties and 
conditions of the eniployment of Hi^h (‘oDintissioner and his 
assistants and liy order may further f»roA idc* i‘tc. „ 

Clause ^16 as ammided was agi^ed to. , 

Lcrd MatOonnell moved tlnr insertion of a new clause provide 
ing for the ap[tointroent of A<^)nmission to eiH|uii\ i Vo the effect 
of the Act on the josition of civil servants recruiNwl in li^gland. 

Lord Sinha said that the Governmcjit eimld not «.• ^ept this. 
He expressed the opinion that the Joint Committee had provided 
for conipeiisfitioii for any possible loss in regard to the* ci\ il ser\ i(‘e 
and ether public services. If, despite these priMautions. it was 
unioi'tunateiy found that the prospects of officers on l>eiiig recruited 
in England were i«rejudicaTly affectorl it would doubtless be the 
duty of the executive Government to. make emfuiry and take 
steps to remove the grievances. 

The proi» 08 e<l new chiuse w^is negatived. 

(Jib the motion of Lord Middleton with the apfiroval of 
Lord Sinha rhu^sn \va>< .•jTn»’’l‘d.‘d » ivml ; riu* 

HI State with til#- r<ijii nrJvhCf‘ of 1 m»Hi »»i i'-trii.im^'til -ilmll 

submit i»» his M;iiHj.ry ii.hii<*s oi 

A!t<r miiiiM* amciM’iiicwt^ hu«1 been i,c^«ti\Kd and suiae 
drafiit..^' Miiu Hiinii’nis by Lord Sinha Jiad >•€'<■0 iits< lii ii t)i/* lijll 
la^ed through eominilieb aiiud cheoio. 

The sitting was then adjourned. 

THIRD READlNG-18 Dec 1919. 

The Hoaae dl Lords passed the third reeling of the Govern- 
ment of India Bill. IjotA Selborno congraiulaled Lonl Sinha on 
his conduct of the pioccedings. 



REPORT OF 


Lord Crew’s Committee 

On the India House Reforms. 


1. The Committee was aiipointed to enquire into tiie orgnnititMoii 
of the India office and ffie relhtions between tiit Secretary of State 
in Council and the Government cf India. We were directed to have 
regard generally to the proposals made in. the Report on Indian> 
Constitutional Reforms for the reform of the (lovermneiH of India 
and' Provincial GovennmetiU, and n partkrnlar to the recommenda* 
tions contained ia paaagrapiis 290 to 295 of the Report. 

2. Our terms of reference were as follows. — 

(1) Th ackdse what changes should be made in — 

(sl} tbe existing nystem of Home administrairon of Indian affairs; 
and In 

(b) the relations between the Secretary of State, or tbe Secretary 
of State mb: Council and the Government of India, both generally 
and with reference to relaxation of the Secretary ot State’s powers 
of superintendience, direction, and control. 

(2 ) To examine in particular — ^ 

(a) tbe con'<titutional powers of the Council of India, its relation 
to the Secretary of State as affecting hts responsibility tu Parliament 
and otherwise and the ffnanciai and administrative control exercised 
by the Council ; 

(b) the composition of the Council, tbe qualrftca lions, method of 
appointment and term of office of its members, and the number of 
Indian members 

* (c) the working of the Council in relation to office procedure, 

(d) the general departmental procedure of the India office; 

'£) the organisatiop of the India Office establishment, and the 
question of modifying the system of its recruitment so as to pro- 
vide for— 

(i) the Interchange of appointments with the Indian Services, and 

8 
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00 the throwing open of a 
and to make recommcndatiops. 

(3) To advise whether of the charges on accoinj^' of the India. 
Office, and if so what chaf^i, should be placed alhng with the 
Secretary of State’s ^lary upon tlie Esilmi^s. 

(4) To advisii< htltf* eShct should be gmn by legislation or other* 
wise, ta the toihiiiiit^'s Tsdiimpendations. 

* (5) To empire Inlo and roj^t a^ other: patters cognate 

or relent to the above, ;«^cp ft may consider expedient to take 
into oonsideralion* " * 

3. At the oti^get of obr proceedings we felt a certain difficulty 
regardikig matters of miiitary administration, which on a strict view 
migh|, be hid(d as falling within 4 he scope of our enquiry. We were 
in doubt i^hetl^er it was.xontetnplated tjiat these matters should be 
incfuded funong the problem.s which |1^ Comi^tee was constituted 
to investigate; and we. therefore sought and obtained a ruling that 
they^CQujd^be omij^ed from our consideration 

4. In the interpretation o'* Head 1. of our teria|f "of re^^rence, we 

have designed qur wodk to be complementary to that already 
completed^ hy (lie two Committees which have reported under Lord 
Sdnthboroittirs presidency on t|e^new franchise and the allotment 
of I'uiictiuns. Ill order to present on a reasoned basis our concep* 
tion of tli^e functions to pe discharged in the future by the Home 
administration of India, We have found If necessary to assume some* 
thfiik as to the fqnctions to hi assigned to the Government of 
India; and with this objeqt^ in view we have accepted as our star* 
ting point the conclusion dt the Committee on Functions, in so far 
as they indicate the relations between the central and local Govern- 
ments in India. ^2 

5. ' We desire to record our regfct;' that Lord Inchcape was 
! prevented by illness from Jpining the Coihmittee. We feel that his 

wide experience and sound judgment would have been an invaluable 
help to us in our deliberations. > 

6. The Committee assembled at the India Office on the 5th 
March 1919 In all we have held 33 meetings and examined ao 
witnesses whose naides are given in the appendix to this Report. 
The nature <4 the evidence taken was determined to a considerable 
extdnt by the necessity of eliciting the facts of the existing system. 
As it was clear t^at ou; conclusions might materially affect the 
Council of India we thought it right to give the members individu- 
ally an opportunity of placing their views before us. In addition, w^ 
hgye had the great advantage of bearing Mr Austen Chamberliun 
in whose term of se^e at the India Office the scheme of Indian 
Reform had its tacepkm. 
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n. We itove Mt coi^ntly before declwed poliqr of Hit 

Meiesty^ Gdieniment, nunely “ the>.j^ieMual developraeiit of 
coverning innhations, jfih a view to the progreaeive reatiaation of 
reponaiMe government m India aa an inteMral>^ of the Britiab 
E^ire." To make clear our ' position in reg^'lft llie 
which in our opinion a)ioul>i lie. made in* the aystem of ,tSe* flome 
Adminiatration of IndiaAaCEaira^ order to achieve the' end in *ie«, , 
it will not be out of place to^r^ll brirfly the atepa in rtdnution 
which have tended to differentiate the India office in some important 
respects from other Government depirtpienta. 

8. There is much in the existing system which 'has ha origin 
inarmgemenu suited to the comrol by the East Indi< Company, 
of iu commerical operations in a diaunt land. Theie opperat|ona 
led to the exercise the Cpmpany of governmental npwers« in 
reaard to which Parliament from an early date asserted itt sop* 
remacy. The interaction of the two forces had by 185^ ||rod«eed 
a constitution wl^h may shortly be described as follows 

The executive management of the Company's affairs was ip the 
hands of a Court of Directors, who were placed in dirfct Md peni|a«. 
nent subordination to a body repceaeniing the British Gbvernm^t 
and known as the Board of Control. The functions of the Boarf 
were in practice exercised by the President, who occupied in tto 
Guvemment a position corresponding t® *?i!**^ 1 

a modern Secretarv of State for India. The Hoard of ContrpI 
were empowered ‘ to superintend, direct and comrol all a^ 
operations, and concerns which in any wise relate to the cMI 
or miliurv government or revenues of the British terntonal 
mssLs iii tL East Indies" (s* Geo. Ill, sec. a. a 15). 

ject to the superintendence of the of romMne^^OffiMrs 

tors conducted the correspondence with: * * 5 “^ 

in India, and exercised the lights of patronage in regard to 

appointments. 

9 The transference of the administration 
Crown in 1858 was; effected by the Act for the Better G(^- 
mSJ of India (si and ss Viet , c. .06), which »*»' »>*« 
the Home administration of 

responsIbilHy on tto part 

S'the’oiSSSSl^or the*"!^^^ irtlfZtnrS 

dsed caused a redistribution of fiinctloiis in which the lines or 
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inheritence became to some extent obscured ; but jthe persistehce 
of the (fuel principle can still be traced in the cOrpomte aetirities 
of the Secretary of State in Council. 

lo, *The Secretary of State has and performs all such 
other like powers and duties relating to the government or reve- 
nues of India, and has all such or the like powers over all offici- 
als s^>oinied or continued under this Act, rSjS, had not been 

g ssed, might or should have been exercised or performed by the 

ist India Company,, or by die Court of Directors ...either 

alone or by the direction or with the sanction or approbation of 
the Commissioners for the Affairs of India" (i. e., the Board of 
Control)j "in relation to that government or those revenues and 
the. officers and servants of that Company, and also all such 
powers as might have been exercised by the said Commissioners 
alone ’* (Government of India Act, 1915-16, section a (1). 

ji. The functions assigned to the Council of India were in 
some respects deiived from the position previously held by the 
Court of Directors Under*the direction of the Secretary of State, 
and subject to tiie provisions of the Act, they ^conduct the busi- 
ness traoeacted* in the United Kingdom in reiation to the Govern- 
ment of India and the carrespoi^ence with India." But at tbe 
same time they were given a special function, which was pre- 
sumably intended to act as a counterpoise to the contralisation 
of powers in the hands of the Secretary of State* In regard to 
certain decisions, ^nd notably In regard to "the grant or appro- 
priation of any partoP' the revenues of India. The concurrence 
of a majority of votes at a meeting of the Council of India is re- 
quired. This provision, usually referred tc as the financial veto, 
has, not without reason, been regarded as the symbol of the special 
status assigned to tiie Council in its relationship with the Secretary 
of State. It is emphasised, though in a Usser degree, by the 
enactment that in all other matters, with two exceptions, the 
Secretary ot State must consult his Council either at a weekly 
meeting or by the formal procedure of depositing bis proposed 
orders on the Table of the Council Room for seven days prior to 
their issue, though he is empowered to overrule tiie Council’s 
recommendations. The two excepiiona are, first, that in cases of 
urgency mat issue orders without previously consulting the 
Council, provided that he subsequently communicates to tl.e 
members his reasons for his action ; fttid secondly, that "where an 
order or communication concerns the levying of war, or the making 
of peace, or the public safety, or the defence of ihe realm, or the 
p-eating or negotiating with any prince or Suite, or the policy to be 
observed with respect to any prince or Slate, and a majority of 
votes therefore at a meeting of the Council of India is not re- 
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qutre i/' the. Secretary of Stale may act on Ua own initifilive 
without reference to the Council^ if he coniiders that the matter 
is of a nature to require secrecy. Our description of the statutory 
functions of the SecreUry of State and the Council of Indhi is design* 
edly brief, because we feel that the enumeration of legal powers 
and safeguards can only creat a very Inedequute iiitpresSi«m cl tte 
actual principles which have been evolved In the working of the 
system. There are some elements whicii, as we have tried to 
show, have .been derived from the days of a chartered company 
yielding more and more to Parliamentary control, and others whicn 
were grafted on to the structure at the time when Parliament 
assumed complete lesponsibility through its Ministerial repiesn* 
tative ; but the whole organism has been moulded by the instinctive 
process of adaptation to a form which does not lend itself easily to 
definition in set constitutional terms. We are content for our^ 
purposes to envisage the system in its present working and in Its 
reaction to the new conditions of Indian administration. 

IS. The Council consists of from ten to fourteen members, 
each appointed for seven years, of whom nine at least must have 
served or resided in British India for ten years and must, not have 
left India more than 6ve years previousl) to tV*?r appoiirfrsent. 
It is in the main a body differing in statu** but not in nature from 
the authorities in India whose activities come under its review. 
The Secretary of State in Council represents in fact the supreme' 
element of expert control at the higher end of the chain of ofhcial 
administration. In his corporate capacity he has delegated wide 
powers to tne Indian administrations without divesting himself of 
his ultimate responsibilities as the governing authority. The main 
provisions of the Act of rSsS, as we understand them, had the 
effect of giving prominence to these official duties of the corpora- 
tion it established. But the Secretary of State, as distinct from 
the Secretary of State in Council, is generally resp »nsihlc as a Mi- 
nister for the co-ordination of Indian and Im|>erial |K>licy. I'lie 
Council are by law in a position to obstruct his policy, or indeed 
the policy of His Majesty's Government, by interposing ibcir finan- 
cial veto if Indian revenues are affected : but in practice they have 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Imperial Executive by accepting 
proposals communicated to them as decisions of the ministry, In so 
far as those proposals raise is-siies on which they are legally compe- 
tent to decide. We mention this dcfrarcaiion of functions, to which 
we shall revert, to illustrate the way in whicn the bard outlines of 
legal definition have ^en rcainded off by constitutional usage. 
But we are more immediately concerned at present with the collec- 
tive functions of the ^cretary of State in Council in their relations 
to the Government of India. And in that relation the governing 
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body, was designod to asaert an active supremacy. All measures, 
administrative, financial and legislative, of the authorities In India 
are referred to it for examination and decidon, except In so far as 
by general or special orders It has delegated powers of 5anction. 
Delegation has been carried out largely as a matter of expediency, 
with the direct object of increasing administrative efliiciency ; it 
has not implied, and has not been Intended to implv, any radical 
change In the respective functions of the authorities between whom 
it haa taken place. The Secretary of State in Council retains the 
ultimate authority as the head of the system ; and we have now to 
see how far the conception of graduated official control — ^tempered 
it may be, at various stages by the advice of representatives of the 
people— can be adapted fo the principle of popular responsibility 
which Is to be introduced. 

lU 

13, The features which typify the Reforms Scheme are the 
transfer of some subjects of administration from officers of the 
Crown to representatives of the people in the provinces, and 
the encouragement in the Indian legislatures of an authoritative 
expression of popular opinion to which the governments will 
become increasing* ly responsive. Simultaneously with these deve- 
lopments a systematic delegation of powers, which, indeed, 
has long been felt to be desirable in the interests of efficiency, 
is contemplated in order that the free influence of the new forces 
may not be blocked at the outset by some survival of the system 
they are intended eventually to supplant. Leaving on one side 
for the present the provincial aspects, we proceed to discuss the 
effects of the scheme on the Government of India, where, it will 
be remembered, there is no transfer of subjects but a marked 
enlargement of populer representation. The new constitution of 
the Indian legislative Assembly, which will give to the non-official 
members a substantial majority, is bound to make its weight 
felt with the Government of India. The problem with which 
we are immediately concerned is to secure that the r)pinion of 
the Assembly should carry corresponding weight with the authorities 
in whom is vested the power of controlling the Government of 
India. It appears to us that the conception of the Reforms 
Scheme leads naturally to the acceptance of the principle, which 
we here state in general term^*, that where the Government of 
India find themselves in agreement with a crmclusion of the 
Legislative Assembly, their joint decision should ordinarily prevail. 
We set out below what we conceive to be the application of the 
principle to the main divisions of governmental functions. 

14. First, as regards legislation. At the outset, we think it 
desirable to secure thil the authoriry of the Legislative Assembly 
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iM net be restricted by Goveromeot ioterveotioii diroegli the 
Omncil of Stete uve on the direct Instnictioiis of the Secieleiy 
of Stete. The authors of the Joint Report lay down that the 
special procedure is to be applied cmiy in three caaea : dm, edMie 
a BiU is passed by the Legislative Assembly in a form which 
imperatively requires amendment : stcondly, nberc the Assembly 
refuses leave to the introduction of a Bill which the Government 
regard as necessary, or tiirows out the Bill at any stage ; and 
thirdly, where in cartes of emergency the consideration of a measure 
by both Chambers would take too long if the emergeney which 
calls for the measure is to he met. On each occasion the Govemoiw 
General in Council must certify that the required amendments, or 
the provisions oi the Bill as presented to the Assembly, are esikii- 
tial to the interests of peace, order or good govrrnment. Foliowi^ 
the phraseology of the Joint Report, we rrcommend that lie 
< 3 overnor*GeneraI should be instructed that save in the case of 


absolute necessity no measure should be certified for eoadmeiB 
by the Council of State without previous approval of iu substance 
by the Secretary of State on the ground that the legislation propoead 
is essential in the intrresu of the peace, order, and good government 
in India. We note that the words emplored in clause so (4) of the 
Government of India BUI, regarding certification by the Governor 
Genera] in Council, are ** the safety, iraiiquilitty, or Interests of 
British India or any part thereof," which appear to be of soiMewhal 
wider import than those in the Joint Report. 

15. In normal cases, where legisUUion comes before the Seciw* 
tary of State, it must already mve received the assent of the 
Govemor»Geiieiml, and must have been passed by a roajorlQr of 
votes in the Council of State and in the Legislative Assembly. Bm 
inasmuch as there is a substantial official vote In the latter body and 
normally an official majority in the former. It foliows that the 
measure has not necessa*ily the support of a majority of the non- 
official members in either Chamber. In order, therefore, to give 
proper emphasis to the legislative autbori^ of the Assembly, we in* 
commend that whenever legislation has the support of a majority of 
the non-oflicial members of the Legislative Assembly, assent ehoold 
be refused only in cases in which the Secretary of Stale feels that 
his retponaibiliiy to Farliament for the pea^, order, aad mod 
govemmenl of India, or paramount consideratikNis of Impariai 
poliq^, require him to secure recooskfeiatlon of the matter at kmm 
by the L^faUhre Aaaembly. We wonid compiele our c o n ea HJ e n 
of the affitns lo be aatigned to Indian legisiation by a fiwtb a r 
euggesiion. It appears to nt that the eaerdse ofilba G oe em a f 
Genemrs Matamqrdntiaa Integard to Acts of the Indian LigMaliae^ 
as defined in sacdon <fiS of the Government ol India Act, mHdit 
mtMbly ba iggn b lad ^definiia principle hM down for bja gnid aMa 
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hi til instrument of instructions Issued In His Majesty’s name, 
meet might be given to the suggestion by amending section 68 so 
as to read ** the Governor-General may declare, according to his 
discretion but subject to His Majesty *s instructions,*’ that he 
assents to the Bili, or,” etc. 

16. In examination of the Budget, and in criticism of general 
administration, Legislative Assembly can express its views only by 
means of resolutions ; ami these will continue to be advisory in 
character, without legal sanction. Ttie Government may accept a 
resolution either bec««iise tiiey agree with it from the outset, or 
because they decide to defer to the opinion ot the Assembly. 
D^ere for any reason reference to the Secretary of State is 
considered necessary, we recommend that a joint decision of the 
Government of India and a majority of the non-official members of 
the Assembly, reached by discussion of a resolution, should be 
given the same degree of authority as similar decisions on legislative 
proposals, and that the principle we tiave stated in paragraph 15 
should be applied in these cases also. 

17. We now revert to the question of delegation, considered as 
a supplementary aspect of the scheme of Reform. We are in full 
sympathy with the opinion expressed by tiie authors of ttie Joint 
Rep^, that previcjus sanction to decisions taken in India should be 
required in fewer cases than in the past, and that in some matters 
it will suffice in future if the Secretary of State asserts his control 
by means of a veto if necessary. Delegation of powers is so much 
a matter of technical detail that we consider our function to be 
confined to the duty of laying down guiding, principles for its regu- 
lation. The basis delegation that we rec«»mmeni is as follows: 
that without prejudice to the further relaxation of control by the 
Secretary of State, the principle previous consultation between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India should be substituted 
in all cases where the previous sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Council has hitherto been required ; but the Secretary of State 
should from time to time revise the list of subjects on which he 
requires such previous consultation, * and inform the Government of 
India accordingly. Our recommendations would apply to aH 
projects, both legislative and financial, subject to the reservations 
that m««y be necessary for the |m!<er discliarge of the SecreUry of 
SbUe’s Ministerial rexponsibilities. In regard to administrative 
questions as distinct from those involving legislation of finance, the 
qiedal need for deleaation In iiie sense applied above does not 

The administrative power of the Government of India in this 
respect are not limited by any formal restrictions ; but as a matter of 
cm^tullonal pracdce, reference to the Home authorities is of 
coarse made on what are understood to be specially 1m|^rtant 
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dteinistrative natters. It Is clear that that practice should 
ceMnued under the new sjrstem. We think It unnecessary to say 
niore on this head than that the degree of discretion allowed in 
natters of pure administration should be enhance^ in geneial 
correspondence with the wider authority to be allowed in future in 
natters of legislation and finance. As regards the general principle 
we have suggested, we asfume that consultation would be real and 
effective In the sense that the Secretary of State would receive ample 
notice of the Government of India's proposals, and that a ^ 
undr^rstanding between Tendon and Delhi would be reached by a 
free interchange of views. 

ig. We have stated our conclusion as to the extent to which the 
co-operative authority of the Government of India and the Legis« 
lative Assembly should be recognised and the correspemding 6egr9» 
in which revision from Home should by constitutional practice be 
limited. As regards Local Governments we ha e considered It le 
be beyond our province to explore the possible lines of devolntlott 
from the central to the local administrations which might eventually 
affect the Secretary of State’s relations with the latter bodies. 
Developments in this respect are likely to vary according to the 
initial disparity and the different rates of progress exhibited in the 
several provinces ; and we are reluctant to commit ourselves to a 
general forecast which the future might show to be not only vain 
but misleading. Consequently, in considering the relationship 
between the Secretary of State and Provincial Governments, we fed 
precluded from making any series of explicit suggestions which 
events might prove to be unworkable or possibly obstructive to 
reform. For the inauguration of the new system, the conclusions of 
the Committee on Functions afford in our opinion a sufficient guide 
to the relationship we have to consider ; and we assume that durlug 
the earlier stages, at any rate, the Government of India will In the 
main continue to act as the intermediary between the Secretary of 
Slate and Local Governments. On that basis, it appears to us to- 
follow from our general reasoriing that in so far as provincial action 
comes under the cognisance of the Secretary of State, cither directly 
or thriiugh the Government of India, he should regelate his inierveu- 
lion with regard to the principle which we have sought to apply W 
the working of the central Government, namely, that where the 
Government find themselves in agreement with a concludon w toe 
legislature, their joint decision should ordinarily be allowed U> 
prevail 

19 . We have been unable to make a full examiiwtion ^ the 
position of the Secreutry of State In regard to the Civil Service » 
India ; and wc must content ourselves with recording our recogni tion 
of the weight of the views expressed by the authors of the Joint 
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Report in their treatment of the matter. We desire that the recommen- 
dadoes in paragraphs 15 and 16 of the present Report sbonld 
aocofdingljr be read as subject to the necessarf reservatious on this 
bead. 


IV. 

so In approaching the main subject of our enquiry, we have 
-necessarily dwelt on certain aspects of the Ref>>rm Scheme on the 
Indian side* in order to throw into relief the changes in the Home 
Administratioii to which they point. The conditions of reform 
•obviously postulate a change of atmosphere in the conduct of 
administration by the supreme executive ; but it is in our view clear 
lhat to complete the structure at this end the need for something 
more than a change of atmosphere is imperative. VVe have 
endeavoured to show that the existing conception is that of graduated 
official control, amenable in some respects 10 popular advice, but in 
1>ioad outline extending in an unbroken series from the subordinate 
executives in India to the Secretary of State in Council. Fhat series 
is no longer to be maintained in India, and we cannot justify the 
retension of its-essential features in London. In so far as the new 
co-operation between the Government of India and representatives 
of tim people finds effective expression in the manner we have 
Indicated, and in so for as obstacles to further expansion arc r amoved 
by a wide delegation of powers from home, the case for expert con- 
trol breaks down. Equally to mark the disappearance of official 
control from the expert standpoint at homeland to establish the. 
iMivided responsibility to Parliament of the Secreury of State, we 
advocate as our first principle the abandonment of the corporate 
idea of the Secretary of Stste in Council. Our recommendation Is, 
therefore, that the powers and authori^ with regard to ttie gover n- 
aNM of India now vested in the Secreta^ of State in Council should 
Im' transferred to the Secretary of State, the date of transfer to be 
determined by Order of His Majesty in Council. We presume that 
an Order giving effect to our recommendalioD, if it is accepted, 
would be issued as an immediate consequence of the patstng cd tbe 
. <Sevemment of India Bill into law. It la unnecessary, we trust, to 
eepfoin.that our conclusion Implies no Jfoilure on out pM to 
. -appredale tbe great services rendered fay' the* Council of India in the 
plaice they have blthrrto filled In the sclieme of Indian administratioii. 

. It wflll also be auperfluous to labour the subsidiary reasons wiiich 
have helped ut to figm our ja<%ment, if we have succeeded in 
maUng our main argument clear. 

at. Our recommendation has not been made withoit a cloae 
Tigaril totbe co'iaequ^neea which will foUowif It la cuyied Into 
<P»rt In thn Icat plade, wn have satisfind onraelvoa dmt them it no 
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coilflitotlonal fiinctlon of the Secretary of State In Council which 
CotAA not equally well, under the new conditions, be discharged by 
tb# Secretary of State. We propose that he should retain the 
autttttory position described in the words quoted in the earlier part 
of this Report, and should modify it by whatever process of 
constitutional growth appears to him best to fit the circumstancea 
Our second consideration is one of practical expediency. We have 
distinguished in regard to the Secret^ry^ of State two spheres of 
action : one in which he has hitherto exercised in Council executive 
functions which henceforward, in our view, he will leave more and 
more to the Government of India acting in co-operation with the 
Legislative Assembly, and the other in which he will retain 
Ministerial control. The latter presents no difficulty ; the supremacy 
of the Imperial Government must of course remain unquestioned. 
In the fiirmer case, the position would be equally clear if the 
Government of India were constitutionally amenable to the will of 
the Assembly. But we must bear in mind that that state of affairs 
IS not yet in view. Tiie Secretary of State will still have to decide 
on a number of questions, on many of which he will not wish to 
invoke the full authority of the Cabinet If in such matters he finds 
himself compelled to overrule the Government of Indin her will be 
likely to incur the charge of ignoring, on his own personal initiative, 
the collective weight of trained administrative judgment. We have 
also to remember the variety and complexity of Indian problems. 
The solution that we propose is to provide him with a collective 
body of continuous and expert advice. We have no doubt whatever 
that, in the absence of such a body, the Secretary of State would 
take the fullest possible opportunity of securing in various quarters 
consultation of the most valuable kind. But the advice he would 
obtain would always remain informal and the special difficulty of bis 
position would not be met. The body that we suggest would 
established on a statutory basis, with a fixed tenure of office, and its 
composition would be designed to afford the Secretary of State the 
kind of advice called tor by the circumstances which we hold to 
justify its creation. 

as. An alternative scheme as regards the relations between the 
Government of India and the Home Administration has been piU 
forward by our colle^^e Sir James Brunyate who has elaborated 
It in the statement appended to this Report. Briefly, bis position as 
regards the Council of India, as we understand it, is that its retentitm, 
while it may not be defensible st some future stkge when the 
Government of India have come more completely under the control 
of popular representatives X in India, is proporiionstely defensible in 
so far as that Government ^main an executive wholly r^pOnsIble to 
the Secretary of Stale. Ewing this period he would retain the 
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Council of India as the normal complement to the Government of 
India, with its existing statutory powers other than the right of 
financial vtto, but with definite limitations of its area of functions. 
As the focus of the Government of India's responsibility shifted 
from the SecreUry of State to the Legislative Assembly, the need 
for the corporate control of the Secretary of State in Council would 
lapse. We have given careful consideration to the proposals, and 
desire to say that it was fully in accordance with our wishes that 
Sir James Brunyate has placed it on record as an alternative to our 
recommendations. We reiterate, however, our opinion that the 
present is the mo^t opportune time, both for political and const!* 
tutional reasons, for marking the Inception of the Reforms by a 
definite and unmistakable change in the Home Administration 
of India. 

S 3 As regards the functions of the body that we propose 
should be established, we would mark its distinction from its pre» 
decessor by the provision that the Secretary of State should refer 
such matters as he may determine to the Committee for its advicje 
and assistance, and may provide by regulations for the manner n 
which the business of the Committee may be conducted. There 
need, however, in our opinion, be little apprehension that its ac* 
tivities will be desultory, or that the tender of advxe will not be 
regulated by clear and consistent principles. The substitution, for 
example, of previous State consultation between tbe Secretary of State 
and the Government . of India for the previous sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council indicates a line of workwhich would 
naturally come before such a Committee It would thus In all 
probability develop a routine which will doubtless take oyer murh 
of the technique evolved in the long term of the Council's hxistence, 
though without some of the statutory prescriptions as to procedune 
which are found to be inconvenient. We anticipate that it will 
prove* useful to retain the principle of discussion in .sub-commiltees. 
In order to provide the continuous basis of collective advice, 
particular!} on technical matters, which has proved so helpful in the 
Committees* of the Council of India, and which was endorsed in 
regard to finance by the high authority of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Finance and Currency whicti reported in 1914* 

14. The functions we have outlined for tbe Advisory Committee 
will naturally determine its composition. We propose that tbe 
number of members should be fixed by statute at not more than 
twelve and not less than six ; that the members should be appointed, 
as ki the case of the Council of India, by tbe Secretary of SlAte ; and 
that subject to Uie pn>viiion auggested below in regard |o a ndnimum 
of ladkn mtndbeia^* te have full diacretion in 

TIm turn in the Adviaoiy 
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ilftmld be thal most naturally supplied by members with lecent 
oiiilctal experience in India; and yfc contemplate that with the reserva- 
don )u8t named the majority of tlie Committee will possess such a 

S talification. In these cases we do not considet it advisible to incur 
e risk of limiting the field of appointment by making statutory the 
requirement laid down in sub-section (3) of section 3 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act as to the qualification of recent service or 
residence in Innia in the case of nine members of the Council of 
India. We assume as a matter of course that the Committee would 
include a certain number of Indian gentlemen. The new conditions 
appear to us to accentuate the desirability of securing the services of 
some Indian members who would be accepted in India as truly 
representing Indian political thought. To this end we recommend 
that not less than one-third of the members of tiie Committee should 
be persons domiciled in India, selected by the Secretary of State 
from aopanel of names submitted by the non-official members of 
-tbrln^utn Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. We 
consider that a statutory provision to this effect would be appreciated 
in India as signalising the spirit of co-operation between the 
Secretary of State and representative elements of Indian public 
opinion. Our recommendation leaves It open to appoint Indians 
representing special interests or possessing administrative experience, 
in addiftion to those selected from the panel. 

25. W'e recommend that the tenure of office of all members 
should be fixed by statute at five years. We consider that this 
period represents a tenure which would be sufficiently attractive to 
men 0^ high administrative qualifications, and at the sanie time 
would jkfford the Secretary of State the full benefit of the members’ 
experience, while ensuring that tiie experience should be reasonably 
in touch with current Indian conditions. There would, however, be 
an understanding that an Indian member wrmld not necessarily bind 
himself, by accepting appointment to the Cemmittee, to remain in 
office for "the full term of service. In our opinion, provisions for 
the re-appointment, resignation, and removal of members, which are 
given statutory expression in section 3 (5', (6) and (7) of the Act, 
might more conveniently be met by rule-making powers. We think, 
however, that section 4, which provides that no member^ of the 
Council of India shall be capable of sitting or voting in Parliament, 
should be amended so as to apply to members of the Advisory 
Committee, Our reason is that the close connection which y 
contemplate the members will have with the administration of toe 
Secretary of State is incompatable with the duties of a member of 
either House of Parliament, and that combination of the two 
functions might in practice be found to lead to grave inconvenien^. 
On foil consMeration of the status of the Committee and ot Ae ^ 
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nature of the work which the members will be called upon to 
perform we recommend that the aalarj of ench memter should be 
a year. We purpose that all Indian members, in view of 
the fact of their domicle, should receive a subsistence allowance 
of £600 a year in addition to the salary of ;^i,soa 

Wo make two further sugesiions which find natural place 
at this stage of our exposition, although they are not directly 
dependent on the disappearanc of the Council of India. The 
first is that the signification of His Majesty’s a««sent to reserved 
Bills of the Indian Legislature and of the local legislatures should 
be made by His Majesty in Council, instead of through the 
Secretary ox State in C<iuncil as hitherto, and should be notified 
by the Secretarv of State to the Governor-General ; and that the 
disallowance of Acts of the ' Indian and local legislatures, and of 
Regulations and Ordinances, should similarly be signified by 
His Majesty in Council, We should explain that we make this 
suggestion irrespective of our conclusion as to the Council of 
India, In order to mark the new status of Indian legislation ; but 
for the sake of clearness we have preferred to state it after our 
proposals for the remodelling of the Home Administration as \ it 
directly Implies a small modification of the existing system. 

sy. Our second susgestion is that the Secretary of State 
should regulate by executive orders the mode of conduct of 
correspondence between the India office and the Gov«*rnments 
. The issue of orders and communications has hitherto been 
regulated by the somewhat noetleuions procedure prescribed by 
the Act of 1S58 ; and we do not think we need justify our pro* 
posal to liberate the India Office from the restrictions imposed 
by a bygone , age and to place It on the same footing as other 
Government Departments in this respect. There may be other 
portions of the existing' Act to which the spirit of this recommen* 
dneion would equally be applicable. 

s8. To sum up In brief bur recommendations : we propose 
the transfer of responsibility from the Secretary of State in Coun* 
efl to the Secretary of State, and the establishment of an Advisory 
Commitue of from dx to twelve members, appointed by the 
Secretary of Sta^ oP wnom not less than one-third should be 
Indiana selected from a pgnel of names submitted by the non- 
official members of the Indian Legislature; members of either 
Hottseof Pirliamentto be Ineligible for appointment to the Commit* 
tee ; the tenure of offioa to be fixed at five yeigs, ahdlUesalary 
at 4^i,iobi a year, wWlsar addMcMml aliowawce of ayear in 
the cise of meeabers tfomldied In Indfa. Tito stalutoqr^ 
wliioh appear 10 oa' Id be* enhdlMTy om*receetoie iMe^^ 
fallows. Fbr seettMi f of the 
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wMJd be cubslltuted a clause iirovMing for the establUhinent of 
the Advisory Commiitee. Section ji would terininate with the 
words ‘‘shall be subject to the control of the Secretary oi ^te 
The words “Secretary of State" with any other consequential altera- 
tions throughout t»ie remainder of the Act, and througliout the 
Government of India Bill which is now before l^rliament. 

V 

79. We proceed to the subsidiary beads of our enquiry, of which 
the first is the organisation of the India Office establishment. We 
have interpreted this reference to imply that we should indicate 
general lines of reconstruction, without entering into technical 
questions of departmental arrangements. We are satisfied that the 
time has c^me for a fiemarcation between the agency work of the 
India Office and its political and administrative functions, and the 
step would commend it.self to all classes of opinion in India as- 
marking a st^ge towards full Dominion status. Accordingly we 
recommend that preliminary action should be taken with a view 
to the transfer of all agency work to a High Commissioner for 
India or some similar Indian Governmental representative in 
London. We suggest that in the fir^t instance communications 
should be entered into witli the Government of India with the 
object of transferring to the direct control of that Government 
the Stores Department and also the Accountant Generars 
Department (subject to any necessary reservations, including the 
relation of work connected with higher finance) and that the 
Government of India should at the same time be Invited to make 
suggestions for the transfer to their control of any other agency 
business such as that transacted by the Indian Student's Department. 

30, As regards modifications in the system of the recruitment 
to the higher administrative staff of the India Office, we find 
difficulty in adopting a suggestion whicli appears in the Joint 
Report, that as one alternative the India Office staff might be 
recruited from ihe Indian Civil Service. One serious objrctlon- 
is that a preliminary period of training, undergone in India be- 
fore the new recruit enters on his duties at the India Office, 
though it would undoubtedly give his work the initial stimulus of 
local and fieshly-felt experience, would inevitably have to he 
general and somewhat indefinite in character, and would tend to 
lose the usefullness of its effect just at the time when he would 
begin to take a responsible part in the administrative work of the 
Office, Our general attitude towards the question is governed by 
the fact that authoritive Indian exprience will be represented In 
the Advisory Committee, and will not be supplemented on tro 
same plane by members of the permanent establishment. We 
draw a clear distinction between the advice tendered to the Sec* 
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nitaxyoi State coUectmljrbjrabodjr of tbeitatnsiveliave in Yiew 
and that submitted to him individuallj by bis subordinates. In 
the case of the latter, we re^d personal knowledge of Indian 
conditions as a valua^de adjunct rather than as an essential 
qualification. The evidence before us has indicated the great 
value r«( bringing the superior officers of the .Home and the Indian 
Administrations^ into close touch with each other under dally 
working conditions, and we presume that the system of deputing 
these offiqers, on special duty and with definite objects, from one 
country to the other will l)e continued and possibly expanded. 
So far, we liave been dealing more particularly with tiie case of 
members of the India Office staff As regards members of the 
Indian Services, the position is easier. The terms of leave and 
deputation from India make them more readily available for 
interchiinge ; tiiey are not hampered In any special sense of ig- 
norance of local conditions ; and experience has already proved 
in the temporary adjustment of the India Office staff to war 
conditions, that they can be employed in the Office with success ; 
The widening of their experience in regard to the political and 
Parliamentary functions of the Home Administration and its 
relations with other Departments cannot fail to be of very consi- 
derable value. At the same time we fully realise that the work 
of the llome Adninistration requires a special outlook and a 
epecial technique Aoich can only be acquired by a continuous 
training under the traditions of the Home Service 

For this reason, and also to avoid the effect of dise mragement 
on the permanent staff recruited at home, we would deprecate 
any systematic reservation of higher appointments in the India 
Office for members of the Indian Services. To sum up our con- 
clusions, we are of opinion that it is desirable that from time to 
time the Secretary of State should depute members of the India 
Office stiff on special duty in India, whenever convenient oppor- 
tunities present themselves ; and should also employ officers of 
the Indian Services, or non-officials versed in Indian administra- 
tion, in the superior work of the Indian Office, but ordinarily 
on a temporary footing or as supplementary to the permanent 
establishment. We do not, howover, think that, it is desirable or 
possible to arrange any formal system <>f interchange between 
members of the India Office and the Indian Services. 

31. We can readily understand the aspiration of Indians to 
be admitted to a more intimate part in the Home Administration 
of Indian affairs. In considering how best to provide a legitimate 
Opening, we have to bear in mind that representative Indian opinion 
will find Its place on the advisory Committee, and that the perma* 
sent staff requires certain qualifications of a kind to which we 
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lu^ alteuly nferrad. Administntiv« ^fetency no doslrt wilt 
bo woKreMiveljr fortbcoming ninong the Indiaiit who will be 
neimble for employment at the India Office under the general echeme 
of ieteichaoge that we have outlined above, and we anticipate that 
fidl opportunity' will be taken to ntiliae their servieea freely with 
those of the British representatives of administrative work in India. 
We do not consider, however, that it would be in the best interests 
of the Indian Empire to create special facilities, whereby appoint* 
ments in the ordinary administrative line of the India Office might 
be claimed as a matter of privilege by Indians not necessarily 
possessing the qualifications which would enable them to aiain 
access to the Office through the channels we have already indi- 
cated. There is fievertheless a special force in the argument 
that Indians should be able to take their place in the higer control 
of the Office, as distinct from the advisory functions of the 
proposed Committee, We are of opinion that it would be advan- 
tageous if occasion were now and then taken to appoint an Indian 
to one of the posts .which stand as intermediary between the 
Secretary cf State and the Heads of Departments, and we shonld 
be willing to see an additional appointment of this Und created, 
to be filled by an Indian, provided that there were.other g^nds 
which could reasonably be held to justify such kn addition to , 


the esttblishment. 

»i. We have now to consider what alteration should be 
made in the present system under which the whole of the charges 
on account of the Indian office are payable from Indian revenu- 
es Wc understand that it is the intention of His "®*|**9* 
Government that the salary of the Stcreiary of State shoul^ hke 
that of all other Ministers of the Crown, be defrayed from Home 
revenues and voted annually by Parliament Our main W'”Ciples 
have already led us to distinguish the political and aominlstratlve 
duties of the Secretary of State acting as a Mimst^ from the 
agency business conducted by the India Office on tebalf o the 
Ifpl-n'to folio, u • 

that the charges incidental to the former should ^ ^ 

British revenues. They form a normal part of the cost of Imp^ 

al administration, and should in equity be trMted 

charges of tbe same nature. We ‘"C*"**? 

charges on account of tbe Advisory Committee, J* ! 

tuted to assist the Secretory of State in the 

Ministerial responsibilities. Charges on account * interests 

would naturally continue to be borne by India, in whwintereM 

they are incurred. Tiie exact apportionment is clearly a matw 

of technical detail which is best left for scttlcmen ^ 

India Office and the Treasury. The pnciple that we would lay 
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4dwa ft fhtt» is iulditioB to tbt talar j of the Seentuy-M S|ite, 
Am ahonld be placed on the Eatimatea (a) the aalariea am ei^en* 
tea (and ulthnately pendent) of ali officiala and other peraona 
engaged in Ae political and adminiatrative work of the Office aa 
diadnet from agency work; (a) a propoitioiate abare, determined 
wttb regard to the* diaUnedon laid down in head (a), of Ae coat* 
^ maintenance of the India Office ; the exact aum payable .under 
heada (a) and (b) to be determined by agreement between the 
Secretary of State and the Lorda C>mmia 8 ionera of the Treaaury 
from time to time. Any arrangement made under . this Kheme 
would aoperaede the,adju$tment agreed to between the India Office 
and the Treaaury as a result of the recommendations of the Royal 
Coffimisslon on Indian Expenditure, over which Loid Welby 
presided. The India Office building and site and other similar 
property paid for in the past by Indian revenues, and now held 
by the Secretary of State for India in Council would continue to 
be Indian property. The statutory change necessary to give 
effect to our recommendation is provided In clause aa of the 
Government of India BilL 

33 . In considering in their new aspect the functions of the 
Secretary of State more particularly in regard to his Parliamen* 
tary responsibilities, we have not been able to leave out of 
accoum Ae proposal made in Ae Joint Report for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee of Ae House of Commons 
on Indian affaira The object of the Select Committee is 
stated to be to ensure in Parliament a better informed and more 
sustained interest in India, and its composition is to be limited 
to Ae House of Commons on the ground Aat it is- in Aat House 
that effective control over Indian administration will, in Ae view 
of Ae authors of Ae Report, be exercised by means ^ of the debate 
on Ae Estimatea We are of opihion that these objects would 
not be furnished by the appointment of a Select Committee. We 
do not believe that such step would usefully contribute towards 
Ae creation o*. a well-informed opinion on Indian affiiira Mem- 
bers of Ae House ot CommoM are already overburdened by the 
heavy and ever-increasing duties in connection wiA Home m^ta 
to which their constituents not unnaturally expect them to give 
priority. If Parliamentary interest A India is focussed in a ^lect 
Committee, effective discussion and Control might be confined 
withih even narrow limits than at present, and criticism of Indian 
administration from the independent standpoint will indirectly be 
discouraged. But A any case we feel that the proposal is open to 
a ftt more fnndamental objection. We believe that Ae' appAnt- 
meid of siich a body might encourage a tendency to interfere in 
Ae details of Indiaa admAistration, and Aat the result might 
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oiillMe afriMt die modileafiM of eontnl i^di is die objeet of iw 
RBlonMto jneon. lo feet srelMid tint tboaignaient lore Select 
CMoaiaee, however saroog it odght hove been in Ae poet, inevHeb^ 
loees weiiht A priqportion as India pngfessee tovanb teipCnsIblo 

Aa^it la dear that the tom of ^ Hobm AdaaiAatiadon 
of Indian affairs Aonld notbe given a geater rigidly than Uie 
{onus of government wUch are to be granted in India as the 
gim step towards foil respondbili^, we assnme that the statntoqr 
commission of enqniiy will inehide wiAin the ac<^ of their revievr 
Ae range of subjects wiA which we have dealt in onr Report 

35. (This paragraph gives a snmmary of the RecCmmondationi, 
for which see Ae Re^ster for 1919, sec. ''Govt Reports,'* 


56. Onr coUeagnes, Sir James Brnnyate and Professor K^A 
(See p. 140 find themselves onable, for the reuons stated in Ae 
memoranda which they append respectively to Ais Report, to agree 
wiA ns in onr main conclusions. Thqr have been good enongfa, 
however, to place at onr disposal the valuable benefits of thter 
asdstance in framing oar Report, and we desire to record onr 
indebtedness to Aem for Aeir ready co-opemtion and for mai^ 
helpAl suggestions which have greatly contribnted towards a clear 
statement ^ onr ol^ects and poposals. Mr. Base’s views dso 
differ in some material parts, and he prefers to state them in a 
separate Note. Mr Gosling was prevented by pressnre of other 
work from taking part in the consideration of the Report. 

37. We disire also to acknowledge the valnable aid rendered by 
onr secretary, Mr. W. R. Gonrlay, C.I.E. I.C.S., private secretary 
to the Govmor of Bengal, and to express onr thanks to Lord 
Ronaldsbay for his ready consent to onr retiring Mr. Gonrlay*s 
services throngh Ae summer. He was ably astisted by Mr. 
6. K. Brown of the India Office, lAose special experience wu cf 
great valne A ns in considering the worlting of Ae Inffia Office and 
its rdations wiA the Government of India. We cannot qieak too 
highly of Ae assidaiQr and capaciQr displaced by both these 
gentlemen during Ae conduct of the entpiiry and also A Ae 
preparation of ^ Report. 

Crewe, 

Aga Khan, 

Esher, 

G. F. Collins, 

G. £. Murray, 

W. Omisby>Gore. 

W. R* Gonrlqr, (Secretary) 

Jnne 1919. 



Mr. B. N Basit’s Note 

itn tilt Iiiflia Wnn— Tt>fl»niiB 

{ Mr. Baum, lAtaber of' the Ladtk Cottaettf and abo « 
taetaberof the Crew Coauaittee, ga're a aeparate 
Itota. The fcdhwiag ia the text. } 

I i^ee ^th the jxiaciple Ud down in the mejori^ Reporti, 
f§x 9 h If, that when tbp Govenunent of Indie iein agreement 
vMi the LegislatiYe Aaseml^jy thdr Joint decision slionld 
evdiDarUy pnemil, and with^ the recommendations contained in 
paras. 14, 15 and 16 of the Report to give effect to that prindple. 

j .. As regards the basis adopted in para. 16 of the Report on 
the subject of delegations, namelj, that the principle of prei^ons 
consnltation shonld be snbstitnted in all cases where previons 
saactioh is required, I do not think It will carry ns htr. 1 think it 
wonld hi^e been preferable ' If the Import had ffcme. farther and 
specified the directions in which this principle Could be pnt Into 
dperatlon at the outset. My own view Is that in all important matters 
the uoremment of India will, More deciding to act in agreement 
with the Legisllstive Assembly^ take the sanction of the SoCTetary of 
State, and previous consultatkm will in practice come to mean 
previous sanction. 

a. The situation, however, has Its possibilities. A convention 
would ajoon grow up as to which class of subjects should be sent to 
Ae Secretary of; State for previous advice or sanction, and which for 
InfovuMtion only. Sir Tames Brnnyate, in the valuable jsud Aought- 
Al statement appended to the Report, has propounded a scheme 
which. If I understand him rightly, anticipates Ae growth of Ais 
couvention by attempting to indicate Ais class of cases. The two 
methods are to my mind, having regard to the relations between 
t^ Secretary of State and the Government of India, the same In 
essence. .If, therefore, the scheme of Sir James Brun^te for rego 
kiting the future relations between Ae Sec. of State and Ae Govern- 
ment of Indicia acceptable as being more definite and a more cautious 
method of progress, I Aonld be prepared to accept it, as, m my 
view, Ae checks it suggests in Group A would soon establish Aem- 
sdves in practice.It has Ae great merit of suggesting a basis on which 
fmure action may be taken in the Government of India itself. Sir 
James Brnnyate rightly says that his enumeration of the subjects 
under Group is not eAaustive. I therefore do not offer any critidsm 
on hr eicept to point out tiud^psesumably it is his intention to 
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iiu|uide education and saniution in Group B so hir as thqr are 
noil fnallf provincialised. ^ ^ 

4* Special difficulties prevented us from going into the Ques- 
tion of the relationship between the Secretary of State and the 
various local governments, particularly as to whether and how 
far this relationship should be direct or through the Government 
of India. 1 am aware that there is a considerable tedy of opinion 
in the provinces in India that this relationship should ^ direct 
I am not inclined to go beyond the limited area of such direct 
relationship that now exists in regard to the Presidency Govern- 
ments. I am of opinion that the inierventiort of the Secretary of 
State whenever it may still be required in provincial matters, should 
be through the Government of India ; this method of procedure will 
ensure co-ordination ar uniformity of treatment and will facilitate 
a quick adjustment of disputed matters, as a settlement may be 
arrived at on the spot more speedily. I am aware that provincial 
autonomy in certain spheres of government is not only desirable but 
necessary and at one time, owing to provincial finances being left 
entirely at the mercy of the Central Government, this cry became 
insistent in India The position, however, will now greatly change 
and provinces will henceforth be able to develop their resources 
without the fefar of these resources being commandeered by the Central 
Government. In this connection I may be permitted to raise a note 
of warning to my own countrymen. We have to bear in mind that 
some of the most important matters of administration, such as the 
Army, foreign relations, etc., which bring together governments of a 
federal type, will, for a considerable time yet, remain in the hands 
exclusively of the official Government, and will not be available as a 
cement to bind the different provinces of India into one organic 
whole. In the meantime, if we give up the present constant associa- 
tion of the provinces with the Central Government, the growing 
common life of India may again break into pieces and we may lapse 
hack into an India of diverse and mutually hostile states, unable 
when the time comes, owing to lack of experience in associated 
work, to take charge of our corporate responsibilities. 

5. Apart, however, from the question of co-ordination and 
association, to which 1 attach great importance, the creation of a 
dualised form of government in the provinces, partly official and 
partly popular, will to a great extent reduce the area of interference 
of the Secretary of State in the provinces. I should like briefly to 
indicate the formula that 1 should propose: — 

(a) in central subjects, the provincial government must take the 
previous sanction of the Government of India. 

(b) In reserved subjects, in matters where it desires to adopt 
(he certificate procedure, it must also do the same. 
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(c) In retemd tul^ectt* where it ie wflUng to abide, 

decMon of thel^gislatiiw Coaqictt, ^^expoti'n^ ^ 

loforai the Govemmeiit of India. 

(d) In tnuitfened eol^ectt ita duties will be as in (c). 

(a) In all sid>|ects where die Local Government desires to 
omr^ the Ministers or the Legislative Council, it should take the 
previous sanction of the Secrets^ of State. 

Consequently it is only in regard to (b) and (e) that the 
interventkm of the Secretary of State will be required. 

1 am In general agreement with Sir James Brunyate’s proposala 
so far as they apply to reserved subjects* subject to the qualifi.. 
cation that the Gwemment should not be empowered to adopt 
the certificate procedure save with the express authorimtion of 
the Secretary of State : and in regard to transferred subjects, I 
am of opinion that while information as to important action 
taken therein will naturally be regularly supplied to the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State from time to time 
(see paras 15 and s6 of the statement) it should be distiiictly 
laid down that these should be essentially for information only 
and that "the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
should refrain from using such information as the basis for anything 
which could be interpreted as interference with the decisiona 
taken. 

6 . Moreover, as regards expenditure, whether in the Govern- 
ment of India or in reserved subjects In the provincial governments 
I should not recommend any considerable relaxation of delegation 
except on one condition, that details of all enhancement ov^r 
the! previous year’s Budget are shown in the annual statements 
to be presented to the Legislative Assembly or the Legislative 
Council. In regard to transferred subjects in the provinces^ it 
will be a matter of devolution and there should be no reference 
to the Secretary of State, except when the Ix>cal Government 
seeks to interfere. 

7. If the question of provincial governments was a matter 
into which we could go, apart from their relations with the Secre- 
tary of State, I should wholly support the recommedatlons contained 
in paras 34 and 36 of the very elaborate and instructive note 
of Professor Keith, except that in clause 4 of para s6 I should 
state the formula as regards the withholding of assent to Bills 
of Local Governments in the terms set out in para 15 of the 
Report, namely, that such assent should be withheld *‘ontly in cases 
in which the Secretary of State feels that his responsibility to 
ParKainent for the peace, order and good government (of the 
provinces or of any other part) of India, or paramount considera- 
tions of Impend i^iey require him to secure reconsideiation 
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o* # “““•* *•“» LegJ*1*ti»e CoiwciL» Ti» form 

•uRgipiW bjr Proietsor Keith may expose a province in Indh to 
inflimices of special vested interesto in any part of the Emiilre 
vrhicif'is not desirable. ^ * 

8. As regards the aboittion of the Council of the Secretary 
of State, I agree with the Majority Report though mit quite for 
the same/ reasons. My reasons are, firstly that the abolition of the 
Council will naturally result in the Secretary of Sute leaving things 
more and more to the Government of India, and interfering only 
in matters of Impertal concern, and secondly, It will thus throw a 
much greater responsibility on the Government of India, which in 
its own interests will have to share it arith the representatives <rf 
the people, apart from any question of sUtutory obligation. We 
shall thus bring about greater co-operation and responsible 
association between the Government and the people, and greater 
reliance upon their conjoint action, and pave the way to Ae 
attainment of self-government in India without much dislocation 
of machinery. 

Advisory Committee. 

9« But the creation of a statutory Advisory' Committee may 
deflect the course of events. It will retain the demerits of the 
present system and a ill lose some, if not most, of its merits. 
Having expert Indian advice at his elbow, the SecreUry of State 
will be inclined to take a much larger share than he would other- 
wise have done in the financial, administrative and iegislatitve 
function of the Government of India, much to the same extent as 
he doed now except in regard to matters to be excluded by 
delegation, convention or Statute ; therefore the freedom of the 
(rovernment of India will not be secured ; its official or bureau- 
cratic character, that it is to say, its final reliance upon official 
authority at;Wiiitehall will still continue unimpaired ; and the pro- 
cess of evufotion which the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme so greatly 
lays stress on, namely its increasing association with and reliance 
on the representatives of the people, will be seriously checked. 

10. Moreover it will not establish *'the undivided responsibility 
to Parliament of the Secretary of State^’ on which the Majority 
Report to a great extent relies for its recommendation on this 
head. For, if the Secretary of State was at all protected from 
Parliament by reason of his having an expert Council whose 
authority he could under the Statute in some cases over-rule, 
he may as easily seek protection behind his Advisory Committee 
which if constituted on the lines recommended in the Report 
will be composed mainly of expert officers whose opinions, for 
pu^oses of protection from outside, would have much the same 
^®ight as of the existing Council. 
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It. Then again the Advisory Committee, not being associated 
with the Secretary of State in the orders he wlllissue, is bound 
to Ipse its sense of collective responsibility ; the spirit of cih 
operation and mutual accommodation which this sense of collective 
responsibility induces will be weakened, and may disappear, and 
the Secretary of State may be thus forced to rely more on the 
advice of individual members than on the joint advice of the 
Committee. 

ts. The position of the Indian members who will be taken on 
a modified system of election \yiU also be difficult. There being 
no corporate responsibility, their opportunities of influencing the 
opinion of their official colleagues will be less than at present. 
The Secretary of State \Vin be under no obligation to seek the 
advice of his Advisory Committect and naturally, it cannot be 
expected that he will seek the advice of his non-official — and, in 
ofiScial view — inexpert, Indian members to the same extent as 
that of his official expert advisers. This may create a very 
undesirable situation. I have no doubt that a Secretary of State 
will always try to avoid any appearance of indifierence or slight 
but the situation is not without its possibilities of misunderstanding 
and friction. 

13. lam therefore opposed to an Advisory Committee with no 
responsibility and no statutory functions. If it should be decided 
that for some time at least a Council or an Advisory Committee is 
necessary, 1 should prefer a Secretary of State in Council, and to 
make it easy for the Council to disappear when the time comes 
without having to wait for a Parliamentary Statute, 1 should accept 
the recommendation of Professer Keith, that the King in Council, 
when even he is so advised, may make an order transferring the 
function of the Secretary of State in Council to the Secretary of 
Suite and abolishing the Council. Nor do 1 see much objection to 
accept as an alternative, the suggestion of Sir James Brunyate, that 
the Council should at the end of the first period of 10 years cease to 
exist unless the Parliamentary Commission reports in favour of its 
continuance. 

14. If the final Parliamentary decision now be in favour of an 
Advisory Committee distinct from the Secretary of State, the 
Committee should have statutory powers, so that the difficulties 
I have suggested as likely to arise may be avoided ; and so long as 
the revenues of India are by Statute vested in the Secretary of State 
and can be dealt with by him irrespective either of the Government of 
India or of any popular control in India, I would not abolish the 
veto of the Council; the veto has, it is true, never been exercised, 
blit its existence must have a restraining influence and must streng- 
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position of the Secretary State as against the Cabinet. 
The ^lition of the veto may create unnecessary suspicion in India, 
as an attempt to remove that last obsUcle to the inroad of the 
British Treasury on Indian revenu^^s, especially in view of the fact 
that the non-official Indian element in the body which would advise 
the Secretary of State is about to be strengthened. 

15. The Report recommends that not less than one-third of the 
body should be Indian public men selected Irotn a panel, and leaves 
it open to the Secretary of State to appoint other Indians representing 
special interests or possessing administrative experience. In my 
opinion, having regard to the altered circumstances, the necessity of 
restraining the officials when they may be tempted to overstep the 
limits of their spheres, of stimulating, advising, and guarding the 
popular governments, of harmonising the relationship between the 
official and non-official Provincial Governments and between the 
Government of India and its Legislative Assembly, the authority 
which will have the final decision cannot be safely constituted with 
less than half its members as Indians. 1 would, therefore, recoin* 
mend that half of the number should be Indians, and I am prepared 
to concede, though this is neither desirable nor essential, for 1 am 
sure Indian electorates will elect men possessed of the requisite 
<lualifications, that not less than two-thirds of this number should be 
selected as recommended in the Majority Report, the rest being 
nominated by the Secretary of State. As regards the other half, it 
must be evident from the nature or the duties that the Council or 
Advisory Committee will have to discharge, that it should not 
consist wholly of officials. The official experience will be primarily 
and efficiently represented in the despatches that will come from the 
Government of India, and also in the permanent departments of the 
India Office ; this experience, while essential in matters of ordinary 
administration in which the Secretary of State will interfere less and 
less, is not of the same value when he has got to deal with important 
matters of policy or constitutional usage involving decisions of 
critical question between the official government and the popular 
elements. Under these conditions it is not only not desirable 
but may even be embarrassing to have a preponderatingly official 
element in the Council of the Secretary of State. Waat is wanted 
is not a reduplication of the Indian official point of view but a 
broadened outlook from the Indian and British points of view. 
The Indian point will be secured by the increased representation 
of the non-official Indian element. The British point of view 
can only be secured by the introduction into the Council of a new 
clement, namely, Englishmen taken from the public life of 
England. I would tlierefore recommend that room should be 
provided for such association by laying down tnat not more than 
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one-tbird of tbe members tbotild be officiab who bed held oflSice 
in Indie, the rest being men of British esperience nomineted by 
the Secretery of Stste. To my mind e council so conetituted 
will be en ideel flywheel for the new meclunery we ere setting up. 
It we revert to the old constitution, of en overwhelming officlel 
preponderance in the body which will edvise the Secretery of 
Stele we* shell be courting greve risk. I see no sufficient reeson 
why the members of the Council of the Secretery of Stete should 
be, es now, excluded from sitting in Perllement There would 
be obvious edvantages if they were ellowed to do so especlelly 
if they become a merely advisory body. 

i6. This is a feature of the Montegu-Chelmsford Report 
which has met with universal and unqualified approval in India. 
The Majority Report has raised an objection to it which it considers 
fundamental, namely, that an increasing interest taken by Parlia* 
ment in Indian affairs might encourage a tendency to interfere 
and might militate against the object of the Reforms, which is 
gradually to transfer control to the Legislatures in India. We 
have to bear in mind, however, that this object, specially in the 
Central Government, is remotely in prospect, and we shall have a 
long way to travel before reaching It. In the meantime all the 
more vital concerns of Government will remain vested in an official 
executive. This executive will have a very difficult part to play. It 
is casting no slur upon it to say that it is not properly trained or 
constituted for its new role. Hitherto, it has held all the threads of 
administration in Its hands ; it has been alike the source of power 
and the instrument of its effective use in all directions. Henceforth, 
while it will still exercise the paramount iunctions of government, 
and consequently retain its position of unchallenged supremacy in 
what are justly regarded as the attributes of power, namely, the 
enforcement of law and order, it will have In other branches of 
administration to take a subordinate place as executant of the will 
of the people whom it is controlling and governing in a different 
sphere. The Civil Service has shown great adaptability in the past 
and 1 hope its fabric will respond to the new conditions in a spirit 
of loyal co-operation. But the whole situation requires careful 
supervision and guidance, not alone by the Secretary of State but by 
Parliament itself. Parliament is now deliberately transferring some 
of Its powers to the Indian legislatures, and has reserved to itself 
the determination of the future stage of furthe** transference until 
India has secured self-government within the Empire. Therefore,, 
bntil that goal is reached India would not only fear any tendency in 
Pariiament to witfds taking an increasing interest in her affairs but 
would urgently want lt> and would welcome any means to secure it. 
We cannot at the premsnt moment give Parliamentary representation 
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ti bidte, OumA India* which is ttiB govamed by Paditmaat, staadn 
cat a different looting in this respect from the Dominions; and 
tlmrefore the oneway to seenre in Parliament some knowledge of 
and interest in India n affairs is by means of a Parliamentaiy 
Commi^ee, which wip be annnaliy constitnted wifli importation of 
fresh Mood* and will tiins in the conrse of a* few years give the 
Hoose of Commons a fairly large number of members with some 
acquaintance with Indian affairs. Even if this Committee, like the 
Committee of Public Accounts, deals with the preceding year, it 
will be able by its annual reports to place berore Parliament 
'resume' of some of the most important aspects of administration 
in India, in a form essentially different from the present official 
Report on the Moral and Material Progress in India. The BritiA 
public will have the inestimable advantage of having a picture of 
India in outline, presented by an independent body of men who* 
are dissociated from both the official and non-official elements in 
India and are the chosen representatives of the British people, and 
the Indian public will have access to an authority which it will 
regard more or less as impartial. 

The India Office* 

xy. As regards interchange of the superior staff between 
England and India, I do not appreciate any very great difficulties* 
The higher officials in the India Office may and should from time 
to time be sent out to India to serve or assist in the Secretariat, and 
their place taken here by Indian officials, who should be of Indian 
descent, if available. I would not claim any special privilege for 
the Indian ; but it Is only fair that when the Indian is equally 
qualified, he should have preferenee, not because he is an Indian, 
but because the British element will, in the very nature of things, 
be preponderatingly represented in the India Office staff. This will 
be a matter of arrangement which will grow into a system and so 
arranged as not to affect the prospects of the honie officials. As 
regards Indians being allowed to take a responsible part in the 
higher control of the office, I think it should be definitely laid down 
that there should always be an additional Indian permanent Under- 
secretary of State. Ordinarily he should not be an Indian ^ Official** 
With an Indian non-Official member in all the Provincial ExcOTtive 
Councils, and probably more than one minister in all the provinces, 
with also not less than two members in the Executive Council ot 
the Government of India, it will be easy to combine non-official 
training with administrative knowledge m a non-official Indian 
selected for the post. 

iff. I cordially acknowledge the courtesy and consideration 
•hown to me by my colleagues in the course of our discussions* 

B* N* Bum- 
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Dated the 3fd A|^l, 1919, on Haad L of the terma of eaiafcaee. 

The memben of the Committee have aeoepted the doty of ad¥iaitt(|( the 
Seevefeuy of State ae to **what ehangei should be made ia (a) the ezisting' 
ajatem A home administratkm of Indian afhnrs, and in (b) the relations 
betwee n the Seevetary of State or the Seerstary of State in Connml, and the 
Gofomment of India, both genemlly and with reference to relaxation of the 
Seoretary of State's powers of snperintendence, direction, and control**. This 
is the fnndamental pi^ of the functions of the Committee, and on the nature 
of the condosions arrived at hf the Committee upon it must largely dmwBd 
the conclusions of the Committee cm the spemnc questions mentumed iai 
Head 11. of the Terms of Reference. The form and mode of working of the 
Home administration of Indian affaire most be determined by reference to 
the functions of that administration ; it is not poesibie to decide whether the 
powers of the Council should be made adrisonr only or how it should 
constituted, unless and until it is known what antics it must perform. It is 
true that the burden laid on the Committee by asking it to aarise on these 
fundamental questions is a heary one, but it would be absurd to suggest th^ 
as constituted the Committee is incapable of dealing with them, and it b 
equally dear that it is the need of advice on these issues that justified the 
calling together of so strong a body. 

To enabb the Committee to form opinions on these topics, it is emlnewt^ 
disirdib that it should have the advantage of receiving the opinions of Mr. 
Montagu and Mr. Chamberlain, given, of course, informally and not recod- 
ed as evidence. But it » also desirable that the Committee should be in- 
formed of the views of such Members of tbe Coundl of India ae nmy oare to 
e i p r ss s views on these matters, and of ez*Govemors such as XiOKd CamiohaeL 
To evifience of this type should be added that of a r e p wee n tative of the 
liaboor Party as alrsMy suggested, and two such r epr ese n tative constitu- 
tional authorities as Lord Biyoeand Sir C. Ilbert might profitably be asked 
lor thdr viewa 

The task of the Committee b facilitated by the fact that it b not com- 
pdled to consider the question in eaeue, in whidi case it wonld doubtless 
nave been impossibb for the members to aeoept the duty of advising. T^ 
Committee b entitled to assnme that the ceheme of rmm adambtated in 
the Report b to be adopted, and that their dniy b to supply material for 
compbting the scheme. Baamination of the Report shows that on the 
quemon of tbe xebtions between the Home adminietration and tim 
Indbn Governmenb it is, doubtless, deliberately vague, and that it 
bavee wide room for reoommendatione hy the Cmnmittee. Moreover^ 
in esetein matters, the Report expreesee eapects of the prookm without 
■eeirfng to hannonbe them. Thue it is euggeeted that when 
ecirtaia enhieots have been tnmaferred to Provincial Gofomment ^tho 
Saoieteiy of State would ocaee to control the adm i n b t m tioB of the enb^ 
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jeeti vhibh tbij oovmd**. Oo the other hand, it it espieedj eontemplated 
(pp. If9.180> that the Governor in i^^ard to tranefened ■ulijeeti ehali not be 
at iM w the potion of a puielj oonatitntional Governor, and that inatmo- 
tiow for hie guidance in hie relations to hie Minieteis ehall be laid down by 
the Seeretary of State in Connoil. Similarly, even in non«veaerved matteio 
(p. 195) the Governor in Exaoative Coiineil is to have a right in certain eaeee 
of intervention. Aa at cannot be contemplated that the C^vemor ie to act 
without responsibility to the Secretary of State, it follows that the suggestion 
on p. 938 most be read as referring to normal procedure, and not as contem- 
plating the complete abandonment of the Secretary of State's coutrol. Simi- 
^ly, when it is proposed (p. 234) that the Secretary ot state **sliould divest 
himself of control or the Government of India in some specified matters,'* 
this proposal is clearly to be read subject to the fundamental rules (p. 157) 
that *‘the Government of India must remain wholly resprasible to Parliament*' 
It would appear, therefore, that in his relation to Parliament the Secretary 
of State remaina noder the reform scheme resimnsible for the Government of 
India, subject to his right when any act done in India is called into question 
to ask Parliament to refrain from criticism, on the ground that the act in 
question was that of Indian Ministers responsible to an Indian electorate, 
with whose discretion it was impolitic to interfere. 

The duty of the Committee under Head I. wonld therefore seem to lie in 
investigating the existing modes of control exercised over Indian Govern- 
ments and Legislatures, and framing recoin raeudations as to the retention or 
modification of each control. It may be convenient as a basis of discnssion 
io consider one or two points in this regard in outline. 


L— Logislation. 


(A) ProvincM.^^a) At present it is incumbent on Prorinoitl Govern- 
ments ' to submit fcT the previous sanction of the Government ^ India and 
the Secretary of State ail their projects for legislation liefore introduction 
<PP- 97. 981* 8® •• Legislative Councils were merely in effect ad- 

visory todies, the Government possessing an oifioial majority, the neoessitv of 
this rule was obvious. But it would hardly be possible to find any precedent 
for the application of the rule to a representative legislature. It is open to 
argument that if Ministers are to have any real authority they mu^ to 
allowed to submit, after consultation with the Governor, their own projects 
of Law to the Legislative Councils, since otherwise they can not develop 


N . (b) Again, provincial Icgiriation is at premni^ subject to the rule that if 
cannot alter legislation pas^ by the Indian Legislative Council 
the previous sanction of the Governor-Gener*^ Is it desirobl e inat t ^ 
restriction should be relaxed as inconsisUf^ with the position of a 
tive legislature? Might it not be sufficient if wly 
proposed measures were given to the Government of India, as in the case 
certain tax proposals dealt with at 172 the f ^ 

(c) At^piW^ provincial le^rfation is 
Governor, the Govemor-Geneid, and the Crmm 
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uw NOTE OF PSOF. KEITH 

Itfttdlj mHte tbe true timifieme of tbe dodmtioa of 9Ml Aogiift^ 19l7p 
4 uid A tlM Hootogu-Chelmsford Beport Farther, 1 ooondor that a fanda* 
fBonM rnor has been oommittad by mj oolleagM in tvaating as the mm 
eaitijeot ct onr enquiiy tbe nation of the Coaneil of India in the seheme of 
Heme administration of Indian alfain. It appearad to me that thb ^aestion 
‘wasoneesssntialljof seoondaiyimMMrtaiieetand that it was impossible to 
tnatitwitbanir prospect of a satisfaotoij oonolasion until the problem—- 
appropriately placed as tbe first of tbe terms of reference— of the relations of 
i$e Secratary of State to tbe GoFcrnment of India bad been examined with 
iinc care dispoeed of, Tbe conolosions reached, therefoie^ by my cplleagoea 
eeem to me to saffer from tbe fatal defect that they are not based on any 
clear or consistent conception of the measnre of control which in f atare is to 
be exercised by tbe Secretary of State over gorernments in India. 

2. It is a fundamental feature of the Mimtagu-Cbelmsford Beport, 
which formed the basis of our enquiry, that the Government of India shall 
remain an official Government, and be exempt from tbe principle of dyarchy 
adopted for the government of the provinces. But it is another essential 
part of the scheme that, while the omciat character of the Government shall 
Iwrigidljr maintained, a new charter shidl be given to the lemslature by the 
aubsutution for the present Legislative Council, of two chanihers, in one of 
which, the Legislative Assembly, at least two-thirds of the members shall bo 
elective. To prevent the occurrence of the deadlocks, almost inevitable bet* 
ween an official government and an eleoUve chamber, special power is given to 
toe Gevernment of India to secure legislation by the second chamW, the 
■Orancil of State, in which there is a nominated majority alone, but it is 
«lear that the intention of the framers of the Beport is that the Legislative 
Assmbly will normally share in all leg^ktive proposals and will have oppor- 
>;tnnities of oriticimug expenditure. 

8. The fundamental question before the Committee, therefore, appears 
^ me to to the relation in which the Governor-General in Council under the 
weform scheme is to stand to the Secretary of State. The following among 
gpssible answers, may merit notice : 

(a) It may to held that the maintenance of the Government of Jndia 
as an official government does not necessitate any change in principle in 
toe rriations which it occupies to tbe Secretary of State, and that, while 
^delegation of authority in financial and other matters from the Semtary 
>ef State may go on, this should to governed by the principles at present 
^adopted, no essential change being involved in tbe existence of tne Legislative 
Assembly. 

This is an extreme view, and I do not think it necessaij to say more 
toan that it seems to me flatly contrary to the whole spirit of the policy of 
His Majesty's Government. 

(o) It may to held that, as suggested to us by one witness, the Secretary 
•dl State should retain control of the Government of India only in certain 
defined matters, covering such questions as external affairs and criminal law, 
hut in all other matters he should abandon formally anv right to eontiul the 
•Ctovermnant of India. Itisofoouna pomible to hold the view that 
might ha a suitable method of leading up to responsible Government^ the 
wvacnmeatof Indkeutoff Itomnorm connection with the Seerstaiy of 
fliato mii^t toeoM laoM and aaonsaaeiiaUe to Indian infoenugg uA the Hnr 
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QdvmiiiMit mi|At thus 6iid it eMj to oonwnt to o oomplote oboiiM 
iko offioiiJ ohttwtor of that bodj. 

1 ooDSidoTy howoTCff that this icbBi&oiiiint bo logaidod m 011 

the poond that It oootia?eiioi an oioeottal oonotitiitional principle by ovoatinr 
aboajofoffioiak wboaionotreopoonbletoan Indian Le^olatare and yet 
an not mponoible tbiongh the Secretary of State to the Bntieh Paiiiament 
In praetioe 1 cannot conceiTO that any ^rotary of State or Hooee of Com* 
none would tolerate ench a state of affiiire. 

(e) It may be held— and I think tiiat those of my colleagues who favour 
the retention iH a permanent advisory body by the S^retary of State most 
logically hold— that, while the existence of a representative Legislative As- 
sembly must be taken into account in determining the nature of the control 
to be exercised by the Secretary of State, the time has not yet come when the 
attitude of the Secretary of State towards the actions of the Government of 
India can be based subitantially on the consideration whether or not the Gov« 
emuient in so acting is carrying out the wishes of the elected representatives 
of the people. From this position it follows that no clear guidance can be 
given to the Secretary of State as to the principles which should guide bis 
action,* and it will rest with hiih, in consultation with his advisers (whetlier, 
as Sir James Brunyate desires, the Council of India or, as the majority pref^, 
an Advisory Committee) gradoally to i^rk ont some line of action. 

I cannot think that such aeoluUon of the problem much help in 
the development of reeponeible C^vernment in India. It could hardly avoid 
Inringing the Secretary of State into needleee controversy with the Legislative 
Assembly, and it womd certainly hamper that process of decentralisation, 
which is admittedly one of the moot clamant needs of India. 

(d) The true solution appears to me to lie in realising that the reform* 
scheme is a reality, and that it demaiide a definite decision of the Secretary 
of State to abandon the nee of powers which he has long and doubtless bene* 
fioialiy wielded, but which cannot, consistently with the development of eelf- 
Government in India, remain in noronal exercise. The principle to be adopted 
is simple • wAen the action of the Government qf India ie in aeoordanee 
mth the withes of the moj^lty of the representatives of the Indian neople 
in the Legislature^ inteiferenre by the Secretary of State is justifiable only 
when, after ear^l eoneideration of alt the rircumdanees, he is satisfied 
that hie intervention is necessary in the interests of the peaee^ orders and 
good governmeniot of India or of some part of the Empire other than LMa. 

4. It ie clearly impoesible to define the classee of oases, in which theSeore- 
ta^ of State may nave to intervene, in such a manner as to permit of anj rec- 
triction by statute or by statutory orders of the supreme right of snpeni^ten^ 
dance, direction and control veetM in him by Section 2 of the Gayernmeut of 
India Act, 1916. It must' be remembered that in ^ India the electorate 
which will be represented in the Legislative Assembly ie a veiy small f i^tum 
of the people of India, and this fact alone makes more delicate and di&ult 
the duties of the Seeretaiy of State. But the essential feature of the eitua* 
tioQ under the reforms scheme should be the deliberate and honourable accep- 
tauoe of the view tbat^ if the Government of India has the support of the 
vepressntatives of the people, it lies with those who advise interference to 
make out a ■ubetaotiai ind grave cause of interference. « - 

9*. If, on the other hand, it ie felt neoeeaary by the Government of Ipom 
dim^gaid the wishes of the Legislative Assembly, there will rest onthe Gov- 
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Steivtiqr ^f Slite «f iSbm 

ii Mt^gimamTifig il tlw witliii «l the The Qoe- 

enuMifc ofToiiiA Wil! &«• hm eenj leeioa te hiieg tti eetioii mi wni 
line iaio ae^ with lodlao while leteioiiif ihi ettdel dieieeter, and 

wieal ilmodiel^ elepwlU hate been takeDtoweidi the mMan^ 

Heal* aet ia thededaiatiae of 20th Augoet^ 1917. To go fairther tiwik tliia 
would eiolate the jeinciple of the otBoiai ehanoter of the gonmiaeiit poatola* 
ted tv the If forme Rep^; to eoaeede lew than tins weald* ia aijomaioa» 
jjfwUy be rewiiM dt ndeif^Dg the legitimate aepintioiie foanded apoa the 
eehem eodleagaege of tliai lireogniee that mj pranealemayho 

d ee m ed deogeie^j , to weebea the power ef the Oofemmeat of India, bat 1 
em opoviooed ihat thie omnioa ie enoaeoae, and that the jaet. eathoritj of 
tbit Ckwerameot will eoffer ao smpitrmeat, hat »tber ho eahaaeed, 
bi^^ |)iooght.x 9 tp eloeer toooh with ladiaa feelwg. The joetifioatioB- A 
Bntieh Rale in India ie that it proiaotee the intereete ef the Indian people^ 
end it would, be a ealainitjr if any enooniagement were given to the idw 
tiW'Govemnieat of India should not aim earnestly at woifcirg in harmony 
with those who from their position must often be better judges of Indian 
teieete thesi the most benevolent oiBeial Qovemment 

oniid ihe reiatiom hetwwm ^ ifSiaU^ or fde S&Mtafg 

ea Chnacil, and fie Government qf 

A.— Ceatral Sohfecte 
L-^Legislation 
(i) JntroimotUm (fBUh 

6. The divergence in prindple between my eolleagaw and myself appeuve 
at once in our attitude to the ouestion of the neoeeeity of the G^emmeat ef 
India obtaining the approval <w the Seeretaiy of State prior toothe introdoe* 
tion of legislatiTe propoeals into the Indian Legislatnve. It foilowe from the 
pehieipkNi which 1 nave set out that 1 would leave a general diseretaon to the 
OovOMHitent of India to introduw 1 into the lagialatiTe Assembly 

wi^out prior consultation with the Seeretaiy of State eayein ceew whew 
j^Mrial ihterects were ebvkmaly affected, nem^, hills affeeting- (a) the die- 
omfine or matateiiahce of any part of Hie Majesty's miMt^, naval or 
av forcse, and (5) the lelatiime of the Oovemment With foieiga 
psineee or States. In these matters no Bill can beintrodnced by a momMr 
of the Legidatuie without t^ sanction of the Gousypor^feDoraliand there ia, 
thbieforv, no dlffionlty in mating elleotivc tba ndc of prior oonsnltation wiBi 
the .SeereHiy of State. In toy other eacs^^of epu^ the Government of 
India would be entirsly at liberty, to apply kTthe Seeretaiy of State fen ad- 
vm and help, and doubtlsw it would ottan do ao^ bat the on|y ndo 1* would 

S dowdNbonId he tM the Government of tu^ ehiNild heap the Seers t aiy 
jNiitelhtty Informed* (by te l egram ia eaamof importance) of >11 hgialidvu 
;pC 0 MOufe 1 nteeduced into the Mtim Le^i^Sui^^ psupeee d ^y thdr 

aiiuicfchy or by private membera 

7. My ooileegnes^ bowpver, are not prspaied te malm any furmer 
olsw iteihe enbgtitiatoof the SsIciuIwt of Stale 

tepiloreenosni,eed thegmalof peimiidQii te the Seewlaiy ef State te 
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wiMm 1 m e o Mii tt i iraeli prior 

inMii^OiiM>o 4mNi it TIm larmor riitagr ii imo ia vUali 1 tnliiilr 
0OiMr, lNrt ilfainMffte tiMti wlulo tiM MW phnMQhnrS 

piilBMUe to tbo oldTtiMt wiU ia labitiaet bt ao altoniloB Hi ilw ofiMlifa* 
iiiiaa!tlMOOBtpriaf tlMSo8iritafyol8taa;tlwadne«of tbt SeeNitrf of 
6tiitointlMalriBMitii«Rio,if itk pNMd,k MdMngairiaMofnm a %ul 
mo^siMSm^^^ ^ Mpouribilitj far Hm riatalon 

datatowarihladioifliooQaldiiQtiolT oa tho Goreraor^Goaeial dofMoir 
ia tlwiritiaialol«Mtold«opiaic»otM foprewatitiro of^Hio Maiiik't 

aofirBBMBt TlMlotterebaayooaioaBktQaoiiMM^iaapioi%iiitHBo&B 

^ oribiiM riMi dforatmliMliM u aoooiioiT } a oiow 
ihoMTriof aplatitadabudaooiifoMma{tlwnioi^^ of the Coaaaitltt 
iodoolwilhthoaoialatuNO. The taggcttioa. liowoMr that ihoSaaratiiy 
of Btirio ia to bo fiM to iaenoM bit onatm at wall at niaz it fhaa tiait to 
rimt oaa oaly bo biitd oa a diatnuti, wbiob 1 do aot ahare, of ailW tbo 
SofoniaMDtof ladiaortkoladiaa Legiplatavo. AfinaliadiNilModattar- 
rioMof iho poritioaappoiiatoiiMtobeaffoidtd Iqrthofaoitliat aay aiirato 
aaoibor nay iatiodaoa at plauare meaaaraa which tho Gorommaat of ladia 
noat aahmii to tbo Soeralaiy of 8tata aad thna it it ao datirai at aay^ tiaul, 
tbo Qororaanat eapH aaoan tho aroaaatatioa of ita tiowa in ihia Ibm with- 
mt lafanaco toiho Secirotaiy of State. The importance of tho point licaia 
the fnt that if BiUa oantioM tlma to come home for tho prior eumination 
them ia retaiaeda lanpi aiaoant of annecniary work to be perfermad by the 
ladia Oflbe to aot aa a aormal part of the ma^Ioeiy of Indian gotemmeat 
inatead ofoaEareioiBg ita role of high eontrol Moreover it eeeaw to ^ — 


been fwnrottoa by my eoUoagaea that the raiae of prior oonaaltatioB ii in- 
dednitely limited by the lati^aetioa of a fnSy ropmaentatire element in the 
LegielataTO, whieh will reaalt ia far freer amendment than hitherto of ladiui 
lamation. Nor can ! think that it ii altogethor oonabteat with the dignity 
ortho Qofarameat of: India, that it ahonld be anMeet to a rioaei 
ai^rfiaion than thi'Qorernmenta of the Orbwn Coioaiaa. 

8 . Thoparitkm^howiviv.difbn eatM ia not a gnmtion of 

oanTmg legulation through the IiegialatiTe Aeoemblr, bat whoa it ie intend- 
id tho Qoveraor-Qonoml-ia-Conneil ahonld eerticy a meuam aa eeae nt i ai 
br the mfe^ Hwqoilityt or into of jeme part of Biitkh Indiop or on 
the giimnd of omergon^, and aeemre ita aaaetment by the Conneii of State 
without the aaaeat of the Ikgiriatire Aaaembly ; or when the Qoreraor-^^ 
lal^n-Oooneil mrpoaea to mAe regnlaitiona for eome part of Britiah Indm 
under aeetion 71 of the Qo?eiriia|ent of ladle Act 5 or when the 
Senetal omeiaea the eztnuMtnaiy emergenoj power of legiaUHng hj 

oidiiuuioe. la oH thme oaaea, ia which ewlij^ieie the aiatteruDeiim 

withdrawa from the eogaiaance oMhe . wpreaentotiTm of the peopb 
t'ooneider thrt prior oaaeat ahonld alwaya be obtained, bl^^ 
if neeeaaaiT. I auggeat thorefbio timt the Ooremor-Geneinl ahooM bo 
matrqetedthaiaafo Satho eye of riHokte neeeaaity. no mmtm ahonld 
be oertiied for Maotmeat by the SuncU of Stab, aad ®®^bgn’ 
Mon or oi£a^ fhaU unleea the Secmtoiy of State ^ 

pmrioualy appy^ of ime eubataOce of the propi^ meaeum ^on the 
jpraon^tlintit la eaaaatlai ia the iateraat of the pe^ nideij and good g^^ 

dMBtufiadHb Ualma the aifiMgement U adopted, I oonaidir that mana it 
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Britaih Mm at tlM M«T 

ordinance or regulation, and I eannot Mieva that mj leeantteodation lie 
m» regard ia really^ aa aij eoUeagiua aaaaa to kdd, mon tbaa an afficmalaen- 
of oiia&g aaage. 

Aaaent to, Raatnratioii of, Bllb 

It la with mneh pM^ire that 1 find that the majority of mf 
eolleagues ooneor with mj view /^that asaent ahould be refiued to Indian 
h^g^ation accented by the majoiity of lion*oi^^ membera of the Legialativw 
Aaaembly only m oaaea in whira the Seceatoiy of State feela that his reroonaiA 
iUlity to ParHament for the pMde, Mer, and good goeemment of Indiaf 
require him to cidure reeonnderation of toe matter at ieaue by the Legialatire 
Aaaepibly.^’ It ia hardier neeeaeaiy to emphaaiae the real nature of the recog^ 
nition thua accorded to the inrportanee of the LegialatiTo Aaaembly aa 
, ezprcaaing the pedlar will ; on the other hand, the Secretary of State will 
Be bound to act with due regard to Imperial intereata in the wide aenae d 
the term,%tid it ia not, impoaaible that, in riew of the eomphratirely reatricted 
oharacter of the franchiae, he may be compelled at timea to oonaider whether 
toe Leginlatire Aaaembly ia a giren caae really repreaenta the will of the 
people. Thia will be a task of great delicacy and difficulty the oocaaion 
lor actfpn ahould seldom ariae, ainoe the Qoremment of India can always 
present the paaaing of legialation unfair to the interests of theolaaaee 
imperfectly represented in the Legislature • but the principle must he conceded 
aa a neceamiy ooneommitant of the imperfeeliou of representative institntioii' 
in India for the tiigie being. 

10. Objection was taken in the diaouiaion of thia reaolntion in the fomr 
given above, in which I moved it, to the specification of the majority of non- 
official membera aa being the dominant condition of the operation of the 
proposal The reason, however, foi; thia limitation ii simple ; under the 
reform scheme, as modified by the report of the Franchise Committee onder 
Lord Sonthhorough, of total membership of 120 in the Assembly no leas than 
26 may he official, and in a conceivable case the "officials with the nominated 
membm and but 20 elected membera might eany measures against 60 
dected members. In actual practice, a measure may not rarely be mwried hy 
a. majority, while the m» jority of non-offioial memhen are oppceed to it In 
•uch a ease it would be aoaurd to place any letter on the aotiou of the Secie- 
taiy of State, but in dealing with the meaeure be will doubtless give auofar 
weight as may be appropriate in eaeb ease to the fact that the measure has 
been carried against toe views of the elected membera. 

IL Meaauzea passed hy the Indian Legialatore will fall in future into 
two broad daaaes, those wmeh will he regMed by the Sacretaiy of State 
as requiring no apeoud esamination or sorittiny, and Bills which will call for 
aanieat eonaideration in the light of toe responsibilitiee whioh he will still 
retain.'^ A simple and elEeotive means of *^di 80 rtminating between these two 
eatogoiiee of measuiea has played a lai]^ part in the hutoiy, of the treatment 
W tto Crown of Domiiiimiegislairion, add it appears to me iiiat the moment 
wnen India is beginning to enter upon a pal^wnieh if intends^ to leed it the 
fitowa to her aomeving Dominion status^ w appropriate lor admng the 
dam in India. .This eaii hp dbetad in the IM plaoe hf piondiiijg Aat tto 
fowar ef seaerving BiUa wUto aail y a a e nt en j(^ hj tlm Ctovam-Ctoamnl 
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i..a .i— Pi- *MtiVi indn ii li i M m ~ ~ 

da# If that dw CtomaotiiGfBMd alwn NMtm B 
awtifa wh i i i^ it Mug mdaniood Oat KQi Mi UBair b ^ 

■^••4kyiw^lir,Hk XiQM^. iridbBiaiiMladadbi 

1& Itnmb,«hM^!(l)thatMetioii 68afaoAciafl9Utei 
by addinff after **tlie Goremer-Oenend may dadai^ the woida **a 

to hie dlSmtion. bnt aobjeet to BMLjeetVa iortmetkiiia^^ 

tothoBittorwithholda anenti from the Kll, or fmerfet 4 Jm BiQ far Ihb 
aignidoatioii of Hia Majmty'a pllaaaro tlienon}| aiid (fa thU the {bamrimr 
iiiatnietioii be given by Ria liaje^ to the Govemor-GeiiM: 

*The Governor^Gtteml ahall notaaaeDt toanj Bill of the ~ 


(I) M^ Bill con^ning jpwmwona whioh pmi- 


I of the Government of InduAet or any other ^ 

(2) Any Bill eontaaning provinona to whioh Oar haaent haa bean lefroaiT 
or whioh mui been diaallowed by Ua. 

(8) Anj Bill whioh he haa been apeoially required by one of ( 
pal Beontaffiea of State to leaerve, 

(4) Any Bill the proviaiona of whidii ahall appear ia 
gatkma impoaed npon Ua by treaty. 

(5) Any Bill impoaing diffnential dntiea. 

(6) Any BUI aibeting the onirenoy of India or ieL|laag to the kane of 
bankootea. 

^7) Any BUI alfaeting the diaoipUne or nduntananoe of any part of Oar 
mUitaiy, naval, or air foroea. 

(8) Anr ^ affaoting the rolationa of the Govemnant irith fanigw 
priDMor Staten. 

{2} Any BUI wherobv peiiona not of European birth or dmwnt nmy be- 
au^eeted to or made liable to any diaabiUtiea or reatrietaona to whioh panena 
of European birth mr deacent are not aubjeeted or madelidUa. 

^ (10) Anv Bin for., the <Uvoiee od peraona of SuopeBn birth or dment 
joiMd in holy matrimo^. 

(11) Ally BUI of an eitiaoidinaiy nainro and importanoe whoihby Onr 
preroga ti ve^ or the lighta and property of Our aubjeota not lewdieg in Indian 
or the tnde and ahimng of tiM United Kingdom or ai|y part of Onr Bemi^ 
niona other than India, may be pro udioed. 

Provided that it ehaU not be nqoeaaaiy far the G ofernor- O ena wi fa ^ 
nerve any nneh. BUI u it oontaiiia a olauae anapanding the opantion o f ^tho ’ 
Ktt nntu the afanttoation of Onr pleaaufe tbero uron; orif he hai roeefan 
inefauotioiia fim one of OurPrino^al Sedrotarim^Stefa eithar faaamnlfa 
theaaidfiWortowithhoUhiaaaront|or,ifheinaatiaM^lh^ an wpini 
na o ro ai ty roquiron thfa the aidd BiU be brought into immadiafa onarote 
“•‘“*‘---n heia anth«riaadto aaroiit fait,butia tot frnnojinf fa by 
bfhe.BUlno aaaanfad fagnfaar with hii 


Jbrni md DimU w mnM qTt X yW nIfai . 
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tfaufteaofHnMijMtr’tMMitrtonwml Bin* of th* ladiwi XniihtBW 
(•Mikm M ti <lw A«tof 1915) Md «f th« loeal l^githtavN (daw* 10 of tho 
S^didlbtniMb in Gnuieil, aadi aofc thranick tim BfenHataj ci Steto in 
then W nntlfitd hj the Seenteiy of State to the Qwemat- 
; Mnd (t) that iik 0 Indian and load leipa* 

latw^ OT icffttUtione nnder aoetioo 71 of thoAet of 19 Id, and of ordinanoea 
' ondnraeetionTS^tlieAst^ahonld iiinilarljr be aignified bj Hie Majeatj in 
•CoMal In ihbvimr my aaimgum^emmf. 

IL—^Fiaanee 

14 With tegard to fiamoei it it aaaeotlal to bear in mind that nnder the 
Gbeernmeot of Indio, Aid (aeetloa 67) no meaiwra inav be intiodooed into 
the Indian LegMlatnre affeeting the pnblie debt or pnblie renennea of India 
orhnpoifaig any chaige on th e rt?eaoea<^ India withont the preaiona aane- 
tion of the Goremor-General, and that, under the tenna of the If ontagn** 
XAehufoid aeh^)pe, it ta intended ^at, while the bndget will be introdneed 
in ^ LegMative Aeaembly, it will not be voted by that b.idy, which inay« 
however, ezerdae ontieiaai upon It by way of reaolntiona. Jhore ean« there* 
lore, be no poealbility either of i^rivatetnembera fordng upon the Qovem<^ 
fbent the conaideration of financial meaaurea to which itia <mpoaed or of the 
Aaaembly coeit»n»( the Government by meana of the rernaal of anppliea. 
There ia, therefore, need of soioe conventiona in praotioe if the aaaooiation of 
^ Legielative Aawmbly with the form of government^ which ia admittedly 
denrable, la to be carried out 

Id. From the point of view of public opinion in India thie queetion eu|^» 
geata itaelf eafeotaliy in the form of the demand for fiaeal autonomy, which is 
claimed partly on grounda of national aeif-oonacioueneaa with whidli all meat 
eympatbiae, partly becauae it ia believed that by meana of protecting indua- 
mal activity in India it might be enormonaly atrengthened to the advantage 
primarily indeed of India, but secondarily aim) of the whole ^pire. The 
wvemment of India ia credited by Indian opinion with aharing the aspiration 
of India in tbia regard, and the propoaition dm accordingly baaq preaaed upou 
us that in fiaoal matters, if a propoiu of the Oovemmeht of India ia approv- 
ed by the Legielative Aaaembly the Secretary of State ehould hgva ao yower 
of intervention. The Government of the United Kingdom 'can ' iely« it ie 
anuMI, that the Government of India will not bring forward aUy propoeab 
w^eb would run counter to the intereste of the United Kingdom. It i eeme 
to me, however, impoerihle to aooept each a doctrine ae conentutienully ten* 
mhle. The members of the Government of India, whatevor thrir nationalily 
f n the narrower tense of the term, are agouU of Hie Majeefy'a Government 
Aw. the edminiatratioD of the affaire of Lidia ; they are not nperte in the 
^aSrire of the United Kingdoni, and they cannot be ezpceted to form an im- 
•j^ial or aceurate account of the extent to which fiecil legUation in India 
^y affeet thc United Kin|[dm. The .only anthori^ which can decide 
whether or not India is to enjoy fiscal freedom and in what measure ii the 
Britfah Cabniei^ aabjeet to the control of Fariiament, apd it ie Imposeible to 
by down iu^ oonerita^ ihgard es obUgaloiy^ f4diMrit|[lt^ 

aneeby Philaittent If, in£ed, IndU weio in the poeitSni « lAililjf to 
etaad fieoe She Cehala, on even te aeeept full responsib^ty 4ocl ffio eantcbl 
.el lA hcar IptMal affiMi, no queitten would arise as to her rig ^4 to {Onto* 
aoiton etinid it ie wn gcw mble .to?deeiy;.,b 
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-i ti 1h$ y«i*td the rnmn of ■Moring that ao hmtr 

4mu»tiikm wUchmifththniig theEmpin into diAooltiw wito fiitS 
Mapm.«rNra|tm»w^itmnan the Hnttom betwMo India aad tb 
IJnttod KiBgdm. On tha other hand. I ennnot bat feel that, thongn the 
logical atraagth of tha ladiaii demand for ficeal autonomy ia far from groat* 
«feiy cooudentioB of proctioal Btatcamaiiahip, pad of the troditioaal genoMK 
oity of the people of the United Kingdom, tella in farourof thegimntin nrae- 
tiae to India oi the came ineaanre of froedmn aa isaooorded to the Dominiona, 
But the grant mnat be frankly made by the Government of the United IGng* 
dom • it caniiot with any propriety be conveyed in the indinet form of an 
.aceeptanoe of the doctrine that the membeia of the Government of India are 
true ropreaentativea of the intenata of the United Kingdom in all aphena. 

16. I conaider, therefore, that in the eaae of all taxation meaanros,. whild 
the prior aaaent of the Seeretaiy of State to their introduction into the Indian 
Legialatnro ahould not be neceaaaiy, the Government of India'ahonld he ro* 
quiivd to auhmit for the information of the Secretary of State the anhatanca 
of anjr propoaaia which th^ intend^ to introduce into the Legialaturo, in 
aufficient time to permit of hia making any ohaervationa on the propnaala 
which he deemed deairable on Imperial grounda, 1 (wnnot ahare the view of 
aomeof my colleagnea that it is tiny part of the dnty of the Secretary of 
State to critioiae financial propoaaia of thiaon gronnda of mere luMiutbl 
interoat. I do not ahare the belief that the Se<;ret:iry of State ia 


likely to have at hia diapoaal at home advice of sneh unality aa to foatify 
him in aeeking to become the aource of fiscal legislation for India* and 
interference of this kind would, I am sore, be injuriona alike to the 
Government of India, to the Legislative Assembly, and to the Secretary of 
Sta^. Hia one duty should lie in considering taxation proposals from t^ 
broad standpoint of Imperial and international relations, and, if he deoideuon 
some ground of this kind to take exception to proposed legislation, his inter* 
vention would bear an entirelv different character and acquire much greater 
importance than if he normalW allowed himself to become the montbpieoe of 
oriticisma by retired officials of the progressive ideas of their snooesson in 
office. 


17. On the other hand, 1 regret that my oolleagnes have determined to 
elaim previons oonenltation in the case of measures not only of taxation bat of 
expenditure, whe^er or not involving taxation or borrowing. If it is limited 
to the case of expenditure invohiug taxation or borrowing, then, apart alto- 
gether from the illogieal character of the proposal, it aeenia to me to be based 
on a fnndainofftal error, the view that, if India engagea in rash borrowing, 
the United Kingdom will !n some seSKoro beeome mponaihle for its finan- 
-cea. IfoeottBtefia^ should, I suggest, be given to ihf Aifc the de^ 
of India hm nay aignifiaanie for the United Kingdom, 
which my ootleignia oppaar to have been moved seems to he tlmt, aa the 
^^crotaiy of State playen past in the process of borrowing mon^ in the 
doited Kingdom, h ie necearnwy that ho abonld eontrol any exp^itnro 
which it is likely to wnder horrowiaf weeaaaary. If, however, the aripiment 
were to be prauM to the logical conolasion, the resnlt wonld he io that 
all expenditure ahoold remain permanently under the lull and detmled cem- 
Jnl of the Seeretaiy of State. But in point of ftict, the true functwy of the 
Sreretaiy of State m legnid to borrowing abonld be treated u one of ageney 
the work to bo tnmafemd as eariy as possible to an agency tn London 



mfM OF fROF. KMITti 

«iilM CkrrMoniiit A to % Sli^ BMik^iwIiitlii 

old lMMiiieii of tile CoPMOcwtriS of AmtuUo k tnomoiod tluMikitiOTir 
Biolk Efwy ooPi i d on itioD of ooootitntioDil pooyiiitr ond yao^ 
iiillojpoiatitoplidlBgoBtlioGofomiiMiittillB oostnil of 

Hm Anomhly, wq^ondlwHij tan oipeiiditiivB» nd I mggwt tiir 

•ioptioii of tbt IbBowiag priMj^oo in tlie corlx joan of tiio ppenium.of tiie 


(J) Tbat all thoprqiiOMdoijpeiiditareof of lodia thall 

bo fODiiiitted to oiammotioD ona oriiiobm bj tlie LagUatiTO Avambljr. 

(8) That as &r at poanbb the eatiiiiatea sobmitted shall be liaiiiad 
distingnisb between normal reenrrent ezpenditare and eztraoidinaiy espendi* 
t«tf«>as in the ease of (1) a rsoi^niaation on an inoreased soaleof* or the 
mation of, a bniidi of the pablkserrioe, and (2) pnblio works of special im* 
poctanoe and eost. 

(8) That when proposals ate approred bj the Legislatife Assembly the 
Seei^iy of State shoaid orermle them only if satisfied that he oannot a r 
ee^ them consistently with his responsibility te Parliament for the psaoe^ 
order, and good government of India. 

(4) That, when proposab are disapproved in whob or in parts bv the* 
le^lative Assembly, the SeoretafT or State should approve them, with snob 
mraifications if any, as he thinks desirabb, only if sawed that he cannot 
<dherwbejperiorm hie dnty to Parliament. 

(5) That, in order to provide an effective enbetitnte for the detailed 
financial control hitherto exercised by the Secretary of State in Oouncil, it la 
neoessary that— 


(1) the Audit Department in India should be given a more independent 
potttion and the coope ot the audit widened f 

(2) an annual report on the aooonnt of the preceding year should be pro- 
eentsd to the Legbbuve Assembly by^ the Anditor*Genena, who in drawing 
up the report, should follow the principles adopted in the preparation of tbs’ 
lep^ of the Comptroller and Anditor-Genenu in the United Kingdom ; 

(3) the repent of the Anditor-Gbneral shonld be considered by a Pablio 
Aeeennts Committee of the Legisbtive Assembly, and any matters arising 
ont of it should be brought by the Committee b^re the Assembly in the 
form of resolntions 

(4) the report of the Anditor-General together with aov observations on 
it by the Public Accounts Committee, and any resolntions of the Legbbtivw 
Assembly, ehsli be transmitted by the Gevemment of India to the Secretary 
of State, who may issue snob decisions on the matters imrolved asbeooosidsio 
necetsary to seonre the safeguarding of the levefiues of Indb. 


111.— Admiubtration 

IS. On.thb head I reeommend 

(I) That administrative decisioDs of the Government of India, acting li» 
aeeodumce with the wtehes of the majority of the non-official memhefiaoC the 
Legudetive Aeeemh^,eTpresied by reedntion or otherwise shall be nvtsei 
byilH Sceretaiy pImiAeoaly when he considers it imperative to dom^ in the 
Intssnets of the peaag, orfcr, end.goodGjvemmeotof India, or of some part 
^ tlm Smpira otlmr timn Indi^ 

ffi) Inal in any Oise fa passed by the LegUotive 



ON TBB WPZA EOOSB JmfOMM .inrffif 
i^l ^.towh » tUO<iyiMMBt4oMiK^ it tir -^- — • 

y t lw wyrity m tin A,w6inMy btriait oompoaedof nim-oflleiab > bat 
fc-i^.r am nMb^ aea why tbe SMnteyrf Si.t»TSZSllrAl.."f’ 
**•??• * maioiitf has \itn obtaiasd ia^La^. 
As^btyhytheasajrf^MKdWl of 86 o0eial wfaa n jUgg^ Tf 
S®^ ‘^f*?^*®®*** ’*!]**“• “®“« *“ intarrantioB by the fiSmSll rf 
5tat^the» » no oon.titation.1 gtoand for kying doin^yTSl b! 

20. Tto eseond of these noommendations has hssa eiitiflissd on « 

poaa^ It hss be«. objected that la mU««.Taa. to* 
e^al report woaM oertsialy be made, and that the remto! 
^.mis therefore raperdoons. I would reply that, area if the 

*S? r" •“““ *« ««» harm in making it 

«bhgation. a^ thrt in uy em the retommendatioB goM fart^, since k 
expressly cqntemplatee that the Secretary of State sl^ consider each i^ 
tanee on ite ments, and issue directions if he thinks lit. This feature of tte 
Te^mmdahon m the ground of another eritieism, as it is held that sadi a 
TOle would weaken the wwition of the Gorernoi^Oeneralin Council. I do noL 
hoiwtror, accept as valid this ohjeeldon, since it rests on a oMMwpM o n of ^ 
pMomifiant ohancter of the Government of India which I cannot leoooeilt 
with any oonatitntional form of administrations 


Be— PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS. 

SI. The (jnestion of the position of the Secretary of State in legaid to 
proyindal snbjecta is one which appeared to me to fall definitely witmn the 
limits of the Terms of Reference, and all donht on the mattw was removed 
hj the oommnnication in a letter of May 13th of the views of the Seoratair 
•of State on the topic. Mr. Montagn wrote : ^ 

*Tn considering the relations between the Secretary of State and the Gor« 
emment of India, yonr Committee is concerned— 

(1) with the duties of the Government of India in relation to oentral 
anbjeitt^ for the administration of which the Government of India is, and is 
io remain, directly responsible * and 

(S) mth its duties in relation to provincial subjects, the administimtioB 
w which is entrusted to provincial governments, oyer which tbe GovemnMBl 
<» India exercises, and is to oontinne io exercise, a certain messnrs of oon* 
trol.^' 


22. At the same time Mr. Montagn expreesed the opinion that, while it 
best for the pnrpoaes of the inquiry to assnme that the Govemment of 
India would oonunne to be the normal intermediai^ between the Seeretaiy of 
Mid local govemments, ^if there are special matters in respeet si 
which yonr Committee find lesson to think that the normal arrangesMoi 
be departed from, and that local governments shonld be bronf^t into 
^tkns with the Seeretej oi State, I do not wish them to Issl these* 
SNm honnd to snehn striet reamng of the isferenes ss wonld debar them 
bm m a kin g meommeiidatione aemidiiigly. 


t 40 xh NOTM of PMOF KFITB 

Cl JUIIteiiiftFSiiMMttitlM 

MiflO Mflu •phat^qf M?faK 

qirtiribiqfl*lIciwgMi ti»iitmwa»g>dto wm from ilia liml at wiU M iaigla 
toM iha MBMNMdn anaaiad to this tiaporti that thia anijaek ivaaoiia wUob 
CiialMiM mat maat oaiafal attantloD, and that tbaafidoiicsp taken fay w afaooUl 
fae diidotedlai^lyto tiifato|iia in ftaTirioiia aapaotai 1 lagrat that ny Tiewn 
arm not ahavad fay tfaa mjotiiy of tha Coiiiiiiittaa» and that in tho iiltiiDalo> 
laapaottfaay fa4fa boon nnafalaaaan to diaenaa the pnqpoaala which 1 laid befoiw 
than; tMr own aiewa aa axpraaaad In paiagra]^ 16 of thoir report are ao hedged 
with laeartationa aa to evade aariona eriticiam : nur, indeed, in the abaence of 
dfamaaittn. an I atall oartain that I wfaoUy oompkehand the baaia or intention 
of my oolleagne'a vim. I doaire, however, to deprecate atn*ngly ahy anggee* 
tkn that'the prooeaa of relaxation of control from above ia to proceed at a 
vaiy^ rate in the eig^t Qovemora* provtnoea. Nothing in my opinion, wonld 
be mere injariona to Un nnity of India than the deoiaion to divide the territory 
into provinoee in difierent ataigeB of progreaa to aelf*govemment, nor oonld 
a^ method of creating inter-provinoial jealonay and ill-feeling be deviled 
jrioie efEeodve than the grant to Bombay of a meaanreof freedom denied to- 
tibe Panjab, or the oonoeision to Bengal of righto withheld from Bihar and 
Oriaaa. In the abeenoe of the evidence which Ideeired to have taken the 
eoDoInaion which I hare arrived ai have neoeiaarily been formed without foil 
oonaideration of one aapect of the proUem, the anggestion that in cartain 
claaaae of mattera there ahonld be direct reladona between the Seoretary of 
Btate and local Govemmento. It mnat bo remembered that in certain qneetiona 
there ia alrendy direct commnnication between the govemmento of Bengal, 
Madraa and Bmbay and the Secretary of State, and that the reform aoheme 
by converting Lieutenant Govemorshlpe into Govemorshipa, inevitably raiaea 
tte qaeation whether the governors of the other provinooa are to Im placed 
in thia regard In a poaition of inferiority to the Governors of Bengal, Madraa 
and Bombay. It would doubtless be possible to make ont a strong oase for 
plaoing the legislation of the provinces, at least in transferred snbjeote, under 
the direct control of the SeoreUuy of State, who would, of oonrse, be able to 
oonaalt the Government of India on snob legislation in ito bearing on the 
Intmito of other provinces or of India aa a whole. The objection to sadk 
a proposal are also obvious, and I aasnme that the Joint Committee, by which 
me Bill introdnoed by the Seoretary of State will be^oonaidered, will inveati- 
gate thoroughly the whole topia 

84i The reoommendations, whioh I now snbmit in the fdrm in which 1 
laid them before my oolleagnee, are based on two saaumptioni. In the first 
place, I assume that, in regard to transferred subjects, there will at once bo 
brought into force a echeme of tme ministerial responsibility in general con- 
lonnity with the proposals of the Montaga-~Chelinaford Bepoit as modified b7 
the report of the Functions Committee, whioh adopts the only sound principle 
that a minister can only hold oflioe irith the go^ will of the LegislatnrO 
(toohnJcally at the pleasure of the Governor). To avoid misapreheniion,. 
however, I mnat point out that in one respect the report of the Functions 
Committee preaaea, to an extent with whioh 1 cannot oononr, the doetrine of 
the responsibility of a minister. In eases in which the functions of reserved 
nnd tranifeired departments overlap, or where the motion taken in one 
department is snob as to sileot the ^intereato of the other, the Governor ia 
naceaaarily given the final Toioe to decide what actien is to be taken by a 
tranateied department. TheFonctions Committee hold that ilia nfinisior 
amsttheo eitheraooeptthededaionof the Governor, in which oase he "wiB 
lb reaponande tor the aotiott taken and wiU have to defend it in the XisgdhlBiM 
CQWBCU,*^or,tf hodocliBaa taaoei^fitopaaiti^ nnat bo dimiil Mil ifl ^ the 



>4e«v 


ONTBM umtA HOtm REFORM 

*'*^^”*“* bwWWWi ft tUvA flOBftB of IIMB to 

BftHftPOft to tfcft n^ XTttW S^lu 4 ftik 

iat ^ law , ftcqfti.yi.te tto Ofttw. 

dwMftCte ft( tkft i«gUfttiiN . -H ft bft th. tSiti* tfSy,f*SI 

■otheheMiftftp w M ib toforliiinctioftftnadMuMftot fed Ownidm iSuS 

fenliifeig Imii 11m ftdMfefetifttkm of paUfe ftfldn.’’ fliMh ^ > 

doabtlNi iaoaoipiMbto witk the (nil devdopmefttefieepoBdlile *”g"toeto 
which redaoee ite tnetione of ft Ooremor to aeceoteM of 
•dim, hot it fe tor (MMMiiftnt diftii the drw of the ruMthM n^rSZT 

Pw»P<»»a fhr totradftotion into InST 
** opinion, it ttnf smooth tho wop s^ 

workii^ of tbo xwonii iwoiiio. 

as. In tho seoottd ptooe, I sstnme that tho modiflontions in tho — 
hotwooB tho Goromnioftt of India and the local Goronimonts aooetaafr to 
tho iMMmnMndatioiis eSeotive would ho carried ont^if tho 
Iiono wore adopted. 

96. Hj reoouiiiiendatioiii are : 


1.— Legielatloa 


. ptwoiie eanotion of the Secretaiy of State to the Introdne® 

tion of Billa mto local logielatnres shoeld be required only in the omo of t 

(a) Billa afeoting the disoipllne or maintenance of any nart of Bie 

Majeaty’a nay 1, militaiy, or air forces. ^ 

(b) Bill affecting the relation of Ooyemment with foreign princes or 


(e) Bills which it is proposed to snbject to Grand Committee prooedniw. 

(2) That the Goyemor-General shall be instmcted to nrier for the deci- 
sion of the Secretary of State any application for permission to introdnce 
legislation into a local legislature to which he considers it undesirable to 
accede, and that permission to refuse the application should be accorded on^ 
when the SeoretiU 7 of btate is satisfied that the discnssion of the matttr 
in the Legislature would be prejudicial to the peace, order, and good Govern- 
ment of India, or to the interest of some part of the Empire other 
India. 

(3) That the Governor General shall be authorised, subject to His 
Majesty’s lustmetions, to reserve Bills of local legislatures and imall be Ins- 
tructed to reserve Bills of the classes enumerated above (para 12.) 

(4) That assent to Bills passed by local legislatures shall be withheld on^ 
in cases in which in the opinion ii the Secretary of State the coming into 
force ^ the Bill would be prejndioial to the peace, order, and good Govenneiit 
of India or to the interests of some part of the Empire other than India. 

^ (5) That the approval of the Semtary of State shall be requisite for the 
^‘thdrawal by the proeess of certification of any legislative proposals from the 
«>tttrol ef the local legislature and its referene to a Grand Committee. 

[These rules would apply irrespective of whether the matter in questkin 

b tnmsfened or a lesenred subject.] 


IL-^FIoBiiee 

. That the principles set oit in parrgraph 17 above shall be appfa'ed with tbb 
■^Maasy aediflearion to provincial finance, and that the approval of the ' 


IfOTM OF FMOF. FFITB 

b* mtommty l» aaj «••• imiMA 
of aspeoditUBi iMi.a wm 
>y<d by ills gr tu ( 

BopiMsIoiibMbM nbn^ or i^msd by, 




VrPVWIH* 


(1) nrt tbs CtossnorGtaasnl iBi-CkNttoa •hill boI omnls any 
‘ lof sCtomiMraetiBf wiihhitimiiister(t)in lilddim lo^^ tmnifenM 



wMoniiihgimonagCthsSeorateiy of Steto.Mid ^at fBoh apnrofal 

r^Btala 



«ail{y ba aaeovM whaB aaoeawy in tha ophiioii of tbo Sawafeaiyi 
aom iha peana, oidar, aad gm Govanuiumt of India, or tha iaieraata 
!■» pari of tha Impiva othar than India. 

(9 That tiha aama nila ahaU ba i^lioabla in tha eaaa of a daoiaiiMi 
I by tha Gofotnor in SmcntiaaCoaBflil whan aotinf in aoootdanoe with 
‘ ^ I of the nalority of the nan-oflUsial mambora of the looal IcgMatnza, 

^ by naobuion or otharwiae. in fogard to a rea o r re d anbjaot 

”^(8) Thidamort ahaUhamadafortbaranaidamtion^ SeaiatAiyof 
Shitamaiijaaaaiii vhiohthaGoranior-in-Coaiieildoea not oonaidar it ak« 
padiant to j^vardiaet to a feaolatkm ci tha looal lagialatiiia lagaiding a 

(4) Thiitdiqmtaabatwaenminiatar(a)andtlieGoramoraati>tlia]iatiira 
of aabjaeta aa laaarrad or timnafamd, and aa to action to be taken • aa regarda . 
tnaaCimd mattan oonaaqnant on aetimi taken In reaervad matteia and rioa 
, Aplt be lafemd, it ao doniad by miniatar (•)• for tha daoiaion of tha 


Saarataiy of State. 

(8) Thata Gofnmorahall not^ wi^ont the aipproyal of tha Secretary of 
State, daofiaa to accept tha adrice of a minuter in regard to a anbjaot under 
Ida admuiiatntion, nnkaa ha ia aatiafied that he can, in tha event of the 
naigBation of tha miniatar, obtain another miniatar prepared to accept raa- 
nonaibilitTfor tha policy laid down by tha Qovemor, and that approval 
mmoldinily be aoemdad by tha Secreta^ of State when he ia aathfied that in 
lha intaiaat of India or tha Empire it ia eaaantial that, for the time being, 
^ aontiol of tha tianafarred eubjeet (a) in qneation ahould revert to the 
Oofacnor-in-Ooiineil 


C^THE PUBLIC SERVICES. 

97 . I much regret that my collei^ea in the caae of the important 
qnaatinna aflacting the public aervice in India have not eami their way to 
Mto the andanee, and make the inveatigationa, neceaauy to enable them 
la coma to anv deciaiona on tha matter. The two jpriuprnp^ foligwing 
lapcaaant tha opiniona which I formed and which I anbmittad to them. They 
are bnaad partly on general conatitntional gronnde, partly on the knowledge 
^wMdh 1 hm cC tha Indian aervioea. « 

9 gb Am regarditha pnblid aarvioeaof Indian I am a||N»g^of cpinion 
Sml thma are grave eonetitniional objaotioiii to reipilartbk th^ oonmUona 
glairoea by an Imperial Act or by ragoUtiona made under it, thiu withdra- 
iim from me lagmaturaa of India the ooiitrol cf iagialation lagar^hg thaaa 
(Mcvieia. Mcnovar it ia amantial in the loteiaat of daoentruiaati^ that, 
ga fm^m jurnS^ tha Saciaraiy of Stataahonld abaadou detailed aontrol of 
Srt awrflQCM of aarvimof cffioarain India, aad tliat oliaagee in tha axiating 

j^iii agaimf tw atim at of aminbani ahaady in thaiecfioei. Tim 




• PvUie 


ON tHE amiA MOUSE ROOMM 

nt^lha SMPtiHgr «( State iaOtaMO. 

- nail fnuttawn ha ft n> 

^ i ^mmUnOM of a fin^illft mntlimSiy ^n^gayi^ Wraht -Ht 

b j tlM SmcteT ol Sfeile ill Coniiail it^lihiiik, m IrndMoiiattraiiil 
«ifcriMiAbj]«iilditioB whidioian^ 

of vadoiiVted ^uib but one wbieb eeaiiot pmp&dj be nm n pleoeiii m 

ImperiilAet TbeM tmwi. of ooiim« mt on the belief tbit jJl thMnatten 

olu^ be rapdeted 1^ end not enaoted m eonetitnUonil 

Inwi bj Pmnment 

29. I feoemaendL 

(1) Thnt^ae n neoeeaery aeeeure of deeentfeliaetlon, tbe eonditiona of 
Mfiee of olBoen of the pnblie aenrioae aboald be legnlaled by legielilien. 
ptaaed, befoin tlM coining into Qpeiition of tbe leferm aebenie» by the Indian 
Li^aleiaaeQoiineil in the caae ot thoae aerficaa lor whieb the MereUiy of 
State fcernita the whole or a oonaidemble part of the aeaben, and by the 
.looal UmMntm in the oaee of other aerrioea. 

0) That anoh le^^tion may be repealed or raried from time to 
time by the Indian Legialatnro or by local legbUtaraa, anljeet in the latter 
.eaaetothepierionaiaaotionof the GoferaorUIeneial if it ia pronoaed to 
lepeal or my any legialdtion of the Indian Legialatire Ccmnoil or Legia 
ton, 

(3) That lagialation aa to the pnblie aer? icec enacted by the Indian or 
local lerolatnrea ahonld be refnaed aaaent onlr when the Secretary of State ia 
aatiafied that the enactment iaprejndtmal to &e peace, older, and good go?- 
ernment of India or diminiahea uMoly the xighta and pri?ilefaa of eziating 
membera of the public aerricaa. 

(4) That(aa?einthecaaeof peraona already in the nmblic aerrioewho 
ihonld be aeonnd in any ria^t of app^ to the Seocetaiy of State whi^ th^ 
now enjoy) piofiaion ahonld be inaoe in the legialation to be paaaed that no 
appe^ from a puUio aerrant in India ehall lie to the Secretary of State ex* 
crat in the caae of a propoaal to ramore from the aerrioe, or of aa order 
affecting the emolnmenta, or penaion of, an officer appoint^, or adeoted to 
appointment, to the pnhlio aenriee by the Secretary A State, 

(5) That the Indian L eg i ala tar e and low legialatniea ahonld be 
anthoiiiM, with the preriona approralof tbe Secretary of State, to repeal or 
mytheprorimonaoEaeetionlSaadof parte Ylland Vlllof the uorem* 
ment of India Act 


Head IL^ayie) fSe ChiifliMiona/ Powers^ ComfotUhn mnd Workinft 
in Relaifgn to Cffioe Froeeimro, qfthe Coonml if India. 

30. AiS amunabletoconcnr withthe reeommendationa of my ooUea- 
gneaon thiee qneationa alao, I ha?e to anbmit, aa embodying mr riewa, a 
aeriea of fhopocala, which 1 lud before the Committee, for the told abolitioa 
•of the Goiwieil of India and for cbangea in prooedate eonaaonential On thie 
«tep. In the main theae cajMeationf hard^ require detailed ezpoaitioii, but 
1 deem it deaiiable to ezi^w aome detail the grounde of my oppoaitioii to 
the conti n ued eddenee of the Council of Ind^ or the aubatitutuni for it of 



norji orrxoF. nem 


Ai iMMHttttt Cteuiiillllt it MilkMflAdtki l&i nilirfiif 

«|] Jfw ifito ViiidiiMfcMi itti ii M mimi 

fti^!Mitt«o|idpHiltlM€bM^^ kv^dfilMtaioiiioiidr 
!iSfe1IUi^^ glflifidMte 

MMiiiiBEwvmm tbiib 1l« pMnittd 

itttMify tHftii )mii 4 to IIm Hoik ao«r t«gtii im tlMtaM- 

tiii^rfBktokOoiii^ fboold bo tn&iltnod to t^ Soentorj of Miti^ 
IlkdotooftiOiiitetobodotemwod b^Ordorof Bbllojoi^ im OouioiL 
()) Ibbty liOTing Mgonl to tbo mot dSninntioii hi t£o dotoUed ooo* 
trol Of or Indioo Oof omnoDi wbleb wlO ntoH fnm tbo ogmtioii of tbo 
fgtnm icihoow, tbo Soeiotm of Stoto oboold BormAfij bo oUo to ioIt on 
iIm pomaiiodt otoff oi his Dsputmost for tbo oodstoDOs nrcontiy to bim in 
t&o ditobavgo of bis MS]Nnisibilltj to Poilisaiont, sod tbot in cuss in wbioh 
bo fods tbo noed of fmrtbor odr ko bo sbonid boos roeoorso to tbo aid of 


fSonmfttoss apyointod lor mdSo pnrnosss fiom tino to tino. 

TlUit^lBordor tolsoilitotouio worbingof tbo Conmittoe mtont 
tbo 0 soMm of 8tato abonld form a panol of parsons qnalidod to adfiM on 
mttm gffSeting India, bj reason of rosidonoo thorein or knowlodgo of 
Indian aflaiis, who may bo willing to nndortabo tbo duty of adfinag tbo 
Seorotary of Ststo wbon inrited to do so, and that mombon of tbo Committeo 
sboold 00 oliiiaen from tbk body; Tbo sonr kes of membors of tbo panel 
shoold Bormally be gif on mtnitonsly, bnt traf oiling ezponses and snbsia* 
tenee aHowanoe at tbo nsnafClfil Sorfice rate sbonid bo alkwed to membem 


snmmoiied from a dktaneo to London. 


(4) That the proceedings ot tbo Committoo sbonid, unless otberwiso 
determined in any particular ease by tbo Secretary of State, bo confidential 
and that it should rest with the Secretary of State to decide whether or noO 
the recommendations made should be published. 

(5) That the ezistinn members of the Counoil of India should reoeifo 
equitable eompensation for the eurtailment of their term of office. 

31. C^ng to historical causes, its Inheritance of the duties cf the- East 
India Company and of the Commissioners for the affairs of India, the Coun^ 
cS of India performs functions far more eztensif e than duties of supremo 
oontrol nob uprima facie would he performed by the Secretary of State 
•is-o-ek so olakrately organis^ and strongly manned a body as the Gov* 
emment of India. The oompoeition of the Council as representing Indian 
official experience at once qualifies and tempts it to improfe in detail, and in 
a sense to do Ofer again, work already done in India, That much neefni 
serfke baa thus been rendered in the past is obfioue • no work is ao perfect 
that it cannot be impioyed by ez]^ revision, but it is open to doubt 
whether, t» ken on balance, the value of the process of revision in detail has 
been worth the losseii entailed by it In the first place the conservatism 
natural to retired officials has acted aometimse, it may be feared, as a barrier 
in the way of m«ful reform. In the second j^lace. the natural tendency to 
delay in the action of the Government of India has been injurionsly fostered 

S the delays of the India Office under the Council system of mroeedure. 

I^dity in the performance of depattmeiiital work in the India wee itself 
ilMvitahly suilkrs froin the filing that ae the mkt to must go before the 
dSlounml^ there is bound to be deky in. any event iBut, whatever the merits 
«t the system in ike past, I am unable to see any abiding Jdace for it under 
the wtfmsebettwwlMnito proposals bate come into operatkif. The Von* 
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. S!»f.Mfc «!y.t -PM«» <»th>8ww^ot StirtyapHwsqt wo. 
gw i tw ■fcMgoa* of to pom of rapmntMdMoo. dinatioB. ud oooM <f 
to GawonuMOt of Indio, and to tolition of to totranont by wbMi in 

tofdltaotooaBddotolidoootraloBd wfirionlwTe boBB onrciMd Ibiob- 

poeboClBdiaaalliidi^iiiBiivo^BioB KqBuitoao o -Trrnij pnliraiBaiT 
tOkOBdoaoMhiBiTowBaieHtottoaf topnrpoooof HioUojoi^'o 
bo ateafOk to gtbdaol taoKoarioB at iwpoBHUo Koremmeat in Britioh Indio. 

JML.^ ^0 a* 



- . , . teotpt to extnmelj 

(■ndoiml m Tiew. 

32. loannot, howeTerp see anj advanU^ in the abolition of the 
Coonoil only to reriye it in the no mcure inviting form of a permanent 
Advuory Coiraiittee. I gather that in the view of my eolleagnee thb 
body would in praotioe perform very much the tame duties as the 
Connell and dearly on any other hyi^thesis it would be impossible to 
justify a proposal to place on the British taxpayer the burden of an 
institution, of which the initial oost would be in salaries alone £16,800 
a year. Bat the ohang[e in the statutory position of the members wonld 
lower greatly the prestige of the CommittM^ and diminish iU attraction 
for men of high ability in the Indian services. Moreover, it wonld be 
extermely difllcnlt to secure for it the service of ladiaus of first-rate 
ability, who onder the reform scheme will find in India the reallv 
appropriate sphere for their activities in promoting the pditical growth 
Of their connf^. 

33. Under the reform scheme, therefore, I have no hesitation in 
hdding that in the performance of his diminishing duties the Secretary 
of State should be able to obtain all the aid he re<j|uireB primarily from 
the permanent stafE of his departments (who receive now at lei^^ as 
high salaries as oflBksials in other departments with greater responsibilities), 
and from expert souroes such as the brokers of the India Office and the 
Bank of England, v In matters in which farther advice was deemed 
neoessaiy, e,y., currency questions or other issues involving special 
knowledige, he would l^ve recourse to Committees appointed ad doc. 
To enable him to act thus no statutory provision would be either 
necessary or derirable, but it might in practice prove convenient to 
keep a panel of persons willing to advise on specified topics, if iniited 
to do so. His procedure might result in more w being made than 
at present of the expert knowledge possessed by offiom of the Indian 
services, whether ntued or on leave of absence, without involving to 
the Exchequer any greater oost than that of the ^veiling expen^ 
of <^Soials not rement in the London area. It is, I think, undoubtedly 
a defect in the present system that, as the Council of India m suppoM 
to provide the Seorei^ of State with expert information, there is too 
ktUe enoonrageiaent to resort to the advice of thm officials w^aro 
notin its number, although the limited character of the omlmhippf 
to CooBoa tofitaUy imwBti ito wp«««tiBg fully Bud iduqBattly 

toaeads of to kw importaat proviBOM tudi BonBU. 

M Ito owe ior to wtotioB of b pwaiBBOBt, be^. to 

•I Stotodi nvptotod by to BrgBmwto toi CD totowy 
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4)1 8U^ Miinofc dffeeiaTdlj perforai bit diiftiM wiihost the divioe ef 
ei^erto with aetnal Induui experieiMW ; end that ) if ha w«a dapnvad 
af theaooport of aueh a body, he woald feel hinm vaahle to ventnie 
to overme tiie riewa of ao impiMrtant a body aa the Oofemaaent of Lidia. 
Neither aagameat appeasa to me oapable of eanyiag oooeiotioa. The 
fint ooDtention leata on the enooeona aaanmption that itia the duly of 
the Seivetaiy ii State to do over again the work of the Goveroment of 
In^ wheoM hia real fnnodon ia eonoemed merely witii the anpreme 
control over €h>vemment in India, and for that purpoM all the detailed 
knowledm of Indian affaara which is neoesaaty can eanlv be obtained— 
as in the Colonial Office— from the permanent: staff (whieb, it may be 
added, will in the futnie as in the past doubtleas include men who have 
aotnally served in India) and from Indian officials on leave or retired. 
l%c second argument can hardly betaken quite seriously. Theapectade 
of a Governor-General and his Council, the official subordinates of the 
Secretaijr of State, Mying a member of His Majesty's Government 
would, indeed, be unedi^inff, but I entertain not the aliehtest doubt 
that the experiment once made would not be repeated. The only aubstance 
in the argument lies in the fact that the disappearance of the Coundl 
would put an end to one of the admitted defects of the preaent system, 
the tendency of the Council to move the Secretary of State to overrule 
the Government of India in minor matters, to which testimony was 
home by Mr. A. Chamberlain. In the absence of a permanent body 
anxious naturally to prove its utility by suggesting improvements on the 
proposals of die Government of India, it would, I tmst, become the mle 
for the Secretary of State to refrain from interferenee save when he was 
eatii^that some real principle was involved, in which event his 
intervention would carry all the more weight bemuse his authority was 
not fnttered away by interferenee on lesser matters. 

8d. Aa reguds the precise moment for the disappearance of the Coundl, 
1 readily recognise that it would be unwise at preaent to aedc to determine 
a date, and I wenld, therefore, leave it to be fixed in the light of 
experience by Hia Majesty in Coundl, my , assumption bdng timt the 
slap would be taken when the reform scheme has been brought into full 
4)peration. The Seoretai^ of State would thus be assured, during the 
eridcal pmod of the coming into force of the reforms, of thesnpi^of 
the councillors on whose advice he has been wont to rely, and, should 
events in India develon in direedons which were nnexpei^edly full of 
anxie^, the abolition of the Coundl could for the time be Ud over.. The 
poddon adimted in this regard by my colleagnes appears lo me to be an 
effecdve redu/otio nd ahtuf^m of their scheme for aa Advisory Committee. 
Thqy contemplate in paragraph 80 of thdr report that, ae aoon as the 
Govmment it India Bill reodvea the royel eaeent an Order in Conneil 
w 31 be iisned treoeferring to the Secretary of State the powera end 
authority in regard to m Government it India hitherto veeted in the 
Secretary of Stole in Oomwi], and (pniegraph 8) that the Bill will 
wrovidefor the repeal of the preaent daoiiee elEeedng the Coundl^ 
ier the eitoblidiment of an Advisory Ctmmittoe. Itis, however, impossibls 
that ench a Committee •• they contemplate ehcaU eeme into batog for 
4ieeaddeiaiil0 peiiodi the Indian membem edeetod eh the peaalqritom 
mho aietoiemi an meendal part of the whok caanet he dMaeanatil 
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Uia teaehiM for iha Len^re Anembljr Imi batn dooidod qm and 
enaetod bj mlM. aad imtal the eleotions to the AaoemUj Ure been 
eompleM. the umbm of that body hare ehoien the peiiel. Tha 
SeeikMnr ^ State wOl time immediately on the paniiigof the Bill ba 
deprived of the aemoee of hie Ckinneil at the veiy moment wh^if 
ever, it ooght to be of epeoial value to him, and will be unable for a 
coneideiable period to constitute an Advisory <)ommittee. under teime 
of the statute. If, however, my colleagues really believed that in the 
eritioal moment of eanyiog into elFect the reform scheme the Seeie^ of 
Stote ooght to* stand alone, I confess I find it incomprehensible that 
they should insist^ that at a time when his burdens will be far 
less heavy, he most have recourse to the counsel of an Advisoiy 
Committee. I pimume that the members of the Council of India who 
are thus summarily to be deprived of a statutory office of emolument are 
to receive oompensation on an adequate basis, and that this oompensation 
will be paid from Indian funds, but my colleagues in their report have not 
thought fit to deal with the matter. Nor on grounds of public finance 
can I see any justification for a scheme which necessitates the payment 
of oompensation by India to those members of the Council who arc not 
oCEered, or natnrafly enough do not care to accept, membership dE the 
Committee, and calle upon the British taxpayer to pay for servicee of 
inferior character a sum in excess of that hitherto paid by India. 

116. There remains, however, one argument which has been adduced 
in favour of the retention of the Council and the preservation of tte^ 
right of its members by a majority to control expenditure which the 
Swretary of State desires to authorise. Difficult questions have arisen 
in the past, and may — indeed must*— arise in the future, regarding the 
proportion of the coet which India should bear in respect of mattera 
in which the United Kingdom and India have a common interest ; obvim 
examples are presented by army charges and expenses connected with 
Persia, Mesetpotamia, Tibbet and China, and other heeds can easily bo 
^^gested. such as a contribution to the naval expenditure of the Empire. 
It 18 admitted that the evidence shows that, in matters decided by the 
British Calnnet, tibe Council of India in the past has felt bound to defer 
to the superior moral aut^rity of that body, and has pro tanto abnegaM 
the unfettered use of the powers conferred by the Government of Indin 
Act (section 21) ; minor instances such as the charging to India of the cost 
of a ball in honour of tibe Sultan of Turkey suggest that, even in matters 
not of Cabinet importance, the scrutiny of the Council has fallen short 
of any high standard of care for Indian interests. It has been aigued, 
however, t^t this state of things may not continue, and in special that, 
tf the oomposition of the Council were revised so that half the members 
Indian, the Council might serve as a most useful means of cheeki^ 
the inkporition by the United Kingdom of unfair burdene on Indi^ 
pending sack time as the full control of Irdian expenditare is handed 
to the Legislative Assembly. . . 

37- I have the foUeet sympathy with the desire to ensure a Jprt 
apportionment betiteen India and the United Kingdom of charges an ting 

of matters in whirii thsy have common interests. But I cannot mnee 
th, dnm pnpoMd lor thb end could poenblj bo y 

“"'"etoiy. The iaen tint the Connoil, if oompom m at pmontt 
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fCidomtiiMiily of fotuod mombm of tho I&dkn ierTioM, ohoald omiwio 
iho duty of wBti&ag itwlf ap in opposition to tlie Csbinst of tlie United 
Kbgdom is not withont nn aspeet of nlisnidity ; nor would the positioii 
he BU.betuitiAliy different if the majmty whioh oremtled the Seeretarj 
of State were pr^ominantly Indian in oompoeition. The dntj of safo- 
woaidiiig Indian intereets in these matters rests with the Oorornment of 
India and the Legislatire Assembly. It is for the latter body in pnblio 
asssiony and not for nominees of the Secretary of State sitting in London 
and debating in strict secrecy, ^to determine ihp. attitude to be taken by 
India towards sach issnesi as a coniribation for^ naval defence, and the 
ooototitational weight which wonld attach to a dedaration of opinion by 
the representatives of the voters of India would be incomparably bigh^ 
than the value wldoh could be accorded to any decision of the Council cf 
India. 

8S. But, while I cannot accept the control of the Council as an 
appropriate method of dealing with difficulties of this kind, I do not 
sttgmt that it is desirable that it should rest with the Secretary of State 
to determine, at the pleasure of His Majesty's Goveriiment for the 
United Kingdom, the measure of the burden to be home by India. 
Doubtless any such question would be a proper matter for discussion 
between the members of the Imperial Cabinet, in whatever Torm that 
body survives the exigencies of the war to which it owed its creation. 
I can foresee, however, that even after such a discussion there may be 
incompatibility of view, and I can only repeat a suggesriqn which I have 
elsewhere made in connection with the treatment of disputes between 
the Government of the United Kingdom and Dominion Governments^ 
namely, that recourse should be bad to the arbitraticm of a Committee of 
the Privy Council, so constituted as to represent justly the disputants 
involved. 

39, On the details of the proposed composition ^ the Advisory 
Committee, I do not desire to comment at length, having remdtothe 
fact that 1 consider the whole project radically unsound ana earnestly 
trust that it may not commend itself to Parliament. ^ I would observe 
however, that it would seem necessary to make provimon eo astpsecuia 
that, if this body were to be abolished at any time, not more than a 
small sum sbonld be payable as compensation to the 'members for the 
termination of an employment admittedly of a ^preearione ehaiactsr. I 
must also record iny . conviction that there is a radical error in the attempt 
at the present state of the development of Indian political life to intrcrince 
or pm^nate, the idea that the presence of Indians a Conneil or 
Committee sitting in London is the proper means of seoiiffaBig due attenticm 
to Indian aspirations. The position of an Indtaa in snrii a ease u 
nnomaions a^ extremely difficult, and I do not Hiink that it is re^y 
poosible for an Indian polirieiac in anoh cbeamstances to render services 
In a manner either eatbfactoiy to bknself or profital^ to h» oonnti^ 
ifhe gMt of repreeentative institntions and d a Kmited measore or 
fSeponsible Government to India has opened up a new and more hononrahb 
end effective method’ in whioh Indian pcffiridans can ewye ^ best 
iii|nrests of thrir native land and of the Bmpire, of which India fmrme 
A tnoet impiktant part.. In eipresaiag this view I do not deeire to ignow 
Is any way the nrefnl wei^ performed by Indian rnemben of the Conned 
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vnradttj «id uiiftdifiBW of tti* Miim 
to trUoh thqr wno oondaoinod by eimnuUnoeo. 1 ^ not thSo tbo 
moroC tiboiimQritj of the Commitliee that the Adneoiy CoanmiUee. if 
lornied^ sbould; apart fcom (ndua politieiaiiii eoiMiet nainly of mei&ie 
p6memng we^ admmid^ye os^eoee m India. On the eontniy, 
J would enggert that the Oommittee ebon id be constituted differently 
the existing Council, for the aimple reason that it will bare dfteieiit 
functions to Mrform» and it does appear to me desirable that a body ■ VhM 
be oonsUtuted with some reference to its duties. 

If. therefore, then wpref^a committee. 1 should prefer to see on it ftnan- 
oisl experts with Indian and British experience, since the Secretary of State 
will retain a good deal of financial agency work. Nor a priori doei tho 
presence of a single military expert on the Committee appear to be euflloient 
to enable it to deid with defence questiona, though thie aepeet doae not fall 
within the purview of this report. 

(d) The General DeparlmetU Procedure of the India Qffiee 

40. On thie head I have to recommend : 

Q) That, on the transfer of the authority and power of the Secretary 
of State in council to the See. of State the provisiuns of sections 5, IS and 
14 of the Oovemment of India Act regarding correspondence should ^ 
repealed, and the Secretary of State should regulate by executive orders 
the mode of conduct of correspondence between the India Ofice aid the 
Government of India and local Ckivernments. 

(S) That In framing sneh orders the Secretary of State should consider 
the desirability of r4opting tbe classification of despatches followed in the 
Colonial Office^ aud that it should be an instruction to the Govemor-Qenerai 
and Govemom that all matten necessary for a due understanding of quea* 
tions of Government in India must be reported in despatches for permanent 
record and not merely in private letters to the Secretary of State, a similar 
rule being adopted as^ regards communicationB from the Secretary of State 
to Govemmenta in India^ 

(3) That| in order to secure thb effective tnuning of memben of the 
staff of the India Qflloe to assume the mater responsibilities involved 
through the disappearance of the Ctrancil of India, the practice by which 
only the minntes'of superior officials are submit^ to the Seomtary of State 
should be abandoned in favour of the practice followed in the C^nial 
and other Offices under which minules by junior offiem are included iu the 
papers placed before the Secretary of State for hie decision. 

41. It is hardly necessary te defend these recommendations in detail; 
and, painful and recent experience has, 1 think fully justified the demand that 
the Secretary of State ana 4he Qovernor^eneral alike should be under an 
obligation not to entrost to the machinery of private letters or telegrams 
communications which have any official character, however legitimate and 
desirable may be the practice of keeping in close personal touch by means of 
informal exchange of views. It cannot too clearly he realised that there sli^d 
be in each Department of State a true and full record of public business 
available to the S^ratary of state for the time being. 

I deiirs, however, to lay great stress on my suggestion thst the 
ImU Office fdionld depart from the practice by which only minnhss of senior 
officials aie presented the giudance of the Seoantiiy«t Stats. The true* 
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t&itviigikiobefiNniiiitlM iwraitoieDt fir Ckmom* 

aieiit OfBoM was eondasted oa pnneiplii wuek icesied jaxdac offibials wilk*^ 
mit the eapaeitj or intalleotnl tniokig neemarj lor tb# jmrpme di mmni&nif 
Pipm. uindor praoni oondittopt dr tntfj &e mainfiDaiioe of the mb-* 
Mfwever it may tbortiB the bboon of the fleoMfin r of State— b iadefeiiafife, 
ithanpen the kitdleetnal deedopiiieiit aii#^mainudies the eapadty for 
mpoiiilhilitj of the non afteeted by it^ and it depriree the Seeretaiy of State 
of the advantage to be derived mm contrasted views on topics wbidi e^r 
kfpcikai are m real iotmst and importaaee, siiice they are snbmitted lor 
hisdeeimoD. The contiDnanoe of the present praotiee mnstr in my opinioD, 
prove detrimentat to the attrsction of the India Qfiioe lor men oi high 
attoinment^ who will prefer to enter other Departments in yrhiph seniority 
b not permitted to snppress ability, if it so desires. 

" Itshonld be added that I lay the greateetposnbb stress on this recoom* 
mendation from the point of view of aeoeierating the rate of work in the 
India Office. There is no more eileotive means of dbeeking the natnrai 


tendenty of an official to procrastinate (a defect often compatible with real 
merit) Uian the knowledge that eaoh paper with which he deals contains a 
a xeooitd, which is patent to all into whose bands it passes; of the time which 
he has kept it in his hands. Any other system, by ohaenring the reeponsi' 
hility fyr delay, acts as a direct eneonragement tu a defect which a pnhlic 
opinidir I fibk rightly^ attributes in a high degree to the proceedings of 
the India Office, 


(e) Tke Org^numtion ^ihe India Ojffice Etiahluhmmi and the 
queation qf modifying the qfiti reeruUmont is 

ao to pfotido for (1) H$ tnUrekamgo qfamoimU 
menu with the Indian Sofmoeo, and (i) the 
throwing open qf a propoHion of 
mppointmeate to Indiana, 

48. It was generally felt by the Ck>minitte<> to be impracticable— and 
there is no ground to eappoee mat it* wse desirable — to investigath these 
questions is any but the most general manner. As the result of t^s survey, 
I desire to snbnut the following recommendations: 

(1) That the progressive extension of responsible government to India 
will render necessary the restriction of the functions of the India Office to the 
eondoct of poHtieal relations with Indb, and the transfer of all apncy work 
to a High Commissioner for India or other Indian governmental lepresenta- 
live ; that in the first instance, eommunieation should, be entered into with 
the Government of India with a view to the transfer to the immediate control 
of that Government of the Stoiee Department, Indian Stndents’ Depart- 
ment, and (subject to any neoesaary reservatbn^ of the Accountant-Oenerars 
Department ; m that the Government of India should be invited to make 
soggestions fir the transfer to tkeir control of any other agency hnrinesa of 
the India Office. 

<8) That, as in view of the relaxation of the eontid of the fiMretary 
of State over the Governments in India, there may reasonably be anticipated 
a coasidornUe deerease in the nnmhw fd the India Office staff, and as the 
nsfeiiity of bed knowb^ on the part of memhers of that staff will dimi* 
jibh in pt im gp d s n es the pnrpoee of the reforms is attiiacd,it b not desirable 
gr peesihb to' ertegge any Isrmat lystem ef inteiehango between the 
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f . . ON TBE INDIA BODSR 'XkfORM 

S«n*««. Bat that it iiMialiK doiiaa 
tta period oi tmwtiM/ tl^ the SoeMtup of State theaU pni^ 
diBf(ieo4ipmtmbrtwieii the IndU Office Indum Senm hj 

offioen of the Indiia Serrioieto 
hi^ ports and har deputing inem thelndiaOffiee 
slMfon speoiMi dttty m whenew oonTonient opportanitiet pnesnt 

themielTeSe 

(3) That it is impraotioable to rwerre any definite nnmher of nosts at 
the Mia Office for Indians, hut that it is de^hle that in eelerting^Xm 
of the Indian Senrioes for appointment to the staff of the India Office 
preference should he' given to duly qiudified Indian officisls ; and that it. 
would be advantageous ii one of tiie Under-Seoretaryshipe or Assistant 
Under-Semtaiyshipe were filled by an Indian from time to uma 

41 Oir these recommendations, 1 need only offer a few oomnasrtk 
I tmrt that the work of separation between agency and administrative and 
prtitittl functions will be undertaken forthwith, and not permitted to 
languish indefinitely during an exchange of correspondence conducted witik 
the extraordinary deliberation characteristic of official communications mUh 
India. I hope also that the transfer of the work of the Aooonntant*GeBenl*a< 
Department will he as complete as possible, though some bnnneas may lure 
for the time being to be reserved. 


45. As regards the appointment of officers of the Indian Servieep to the 
India Office, I consider that temporary appointments should iiorma% 
suffioe, but I desire to express the distinct opinion that the 8ecreiarj|r of 
State should not feel fettered in an^ way as to making the permanent appoint- 
ment to one of the high offices in his D epartment of a distinguished officer 
^m India ; from such appointments notoriously great profit has been 
derived in the past, and I cannot imagine that any Secretary of State will 
so exercise his power as to depress unduly the position of the members of 
his office recruited in the usual manner by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

46. As regards the preseqpe of Indians in the India offi^ it must 
be remembered that an Indian may compete in the usual examination for 
entrance to the Civil Service and, if placed snfficiently high in the competition, 
might ^ able to enter the India Office if a vacancy chanced to have been 
announce at the time. Obviously such an event would be extremely nure 
and there is in my opinion no reason to suppose that anjr Indian would be 
very anxious to enter upon a career in this country which would ^ mean 
practically fiermanent exile from his native land.^ In any case, the policy of 
reserving a vacancy from time to time for Indians would \m whdly imprac- 
ticable even if it were desirable. I think, however, that it would be weH, 
daring the transition period, if Indian officials were from time to tiino 
employed in the India Office. I regret, however, that I cannot agree irith the 
suggestion, which is favoured by some of my colleagues, that a spwial port 
should be created for this purpose. It seems to me wholly unjustifiable 
impose upon the British taxpayer a charge of this kind ; nor do I thmk 
that the Indian for whom the needless appointment was created would find 
much profit or satisfaction in the performanee of his unwonted work. 

Mead IlZ^Ckargei on Account of the India Qfiw. 

47. I recommend that in addition to the salary of the Secretary oc State, 
Ihere should be placed on the British estimates (a) the salaries and expenr 
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aiiiiiMiiTa nwl; tl the Qflbe ae d&itiiiet Im wpMgr wm ; (d> the or 
peoaef of anj eoamittaai •ommonad to odTioo the Soomoij of 8aito ; (o) • 
propoftionato Am of the coot of pud mmtenMm of the indie Ofirae, the 
eiaet eame pejeUe under heade (a) end (e) to be detemined by egieemeot 
between the Seoretuy of State and the Lords Commisetonefi of the 
Tieesniy from time to time. 


48. I desire to emphasise the fsot that in my opinion the apportionment 
of cost should rest on a careful discrimination between political and adminia- 
itrative and agency work, a task not al^elher easy, but one in whieh the 
pmllel ease of the dirision of fnnctlons and cost between the Colonial 
OflSoe and the Crown Amts forthe Colonies will afford gni4|ys(|e* Seobndly 
I regard it as of the highest impmtance that the Treasn^^thould not 
adopts at least in the esse of salaries and expenses, the plan nfr/granting a 
lump sum as a gnmt-in-aid of the expenses of the India Oflioe, but sl^uld ' 
assert the same control over India Office salaries and expenses that it used 
to exercise over the salaries and expenses ot other Government Offices. I 
may add that the question of the repayment to India of the whole or part 
of the very large sum expended in the construction of the India Office was 
broi^ht to our notice, but that in my opinion the matto is not ripe for anv 
decimon at present. I would, however, offer a tentative snggesuon t^t it 
might he possible in the future to effect a satisfactory settlement hv a 
mnt horn the British Exchequer towards the cosl^ providing a fitung 
domicile in London for the High Commissioner for India. 


Mead JV. — 2he Mode rf carrying out ihe CommUtetfe Reoommoudatione, 

49. At an early stage in our investigations, 1 — and I believe the majo* 
rity of my colleagues— formed the clear opinion that it was desirable tlkat the 
gradual relaxation of the powers oil snpermtendenoe, direction, and control of 
Indian Government vested in the Secretary of State by section 2 of the Gov-' 
emment of India Act, should be carried out by constitutional conventions 
rather than by formal legislation, such alterations in the law alone being 
desirable which were intended to remove provisions which would prevent tlm 
growth of such constitutional conventions. This, of cour^ was the mode in 
which responsible government was secured by the Dominions, and after the 
most careful consideration of the matter 1 remain convinced that the only 
prudent course to, adopt is to retain the supreme authority of the Secretary of 
State and to allow its exercise to be modim by constitutional practice. 

60. In view, however, of the fact that the Bill to amend the Government 
of India Act as introduced into the House of Commons contains in clause 28 a 
general power enabling the Secretary of State in Council to regulate and res* 
trict by rule the powers of superintmdence, direction and control vested in the 
S^retary of State, the Secretary of State in Council, or the Governor-Gene* 
ral-in-C^nril, in such manner as may appear necessary or expedient in order 
to give effect to ^ purposes ol the Aet, such rules to m subject to annul* 
ment on an addrem from either House of Parliament, 1 deem it desirable to 
^plain teriefly the objections which appear to me to render* such a form of 
procure undeiirable. 

M. Thefrainmg of any such roles will piiesent grave diftwlties ; a pro- 
dent Seciwtaiy of $tiSi ^ hmMu to part definitely with any pnM# 
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theTalMtli6flel« p0W6r todeternima the interpieUtioii of the r&e. the 
value (^ihe znlee might eaeily be called iii qumUon. Again, to take beak » 
oonoeMirai oooe made by role woold oai^ deep reeentment in India, and 
wirald be alar more grave step than variation froin time to time in the intm- 
pretatkm of a eonatitittional pimetice the einenoe of which permita a certain 
elaatieiTy, admiiidily aoited to the growth of ao elaborate and aitifieial a 
oieation aa the Moutago-Chelmaford aoheme for the government of India. 
Kdr can 1 nnd«rtaad the preoiae relation of the clauae, if it law to 

aadaon lU of^ Qovemment of India Act, which providea that **nothi^in 
thia Act ahall larogate from any ^hta veatM in His Majeaty or any neimm 
of the Seeretary of State in Council, in relation to the Qovemment 
gjOd that **BOthiDg in thia Act ahall affect the power of Parliaiaent to < 
the prooeedinga of the Governor- General*in-Gonneir’. 


(HSL The difficulty, indeed, of dealing with theie mattera of high oontnl 
by rnmna of atatutory rulea amme to be excellently illnatrated by me provi- 
eme in olanae I (Q of the Bill, which adopta the nae of rulea for ragnmtiim 
the mode in which the Government of India ia to exereiae ite. aupreme eonM 
over local govemmenta in regard to tranaferred anbjecta. The purpoam far 
which the poweraof the Gkivemor^nerairin-Connoil are to he eiereiaad ait 
tt> be defind by rulea, but it haa been found neceaaaiy to add **lmt the 
Govenior*in«Coniieil ahall be the able judge aa to whether the pnipom of 
the exereiae of anch powera in any particular caae cornea witnin the 
purpoaea ao apaoified**. 01 the propriety and wiadom of thia addition 
I have no doobt, but I auggeat that ita neoemity caata grave doubt on the 
wiadom of the attempt to deal with thia matter by atatutory rulaa. 1 
have no heaitation at all in auggeating for adoption aa eraventional rnlao 
of conatitutional practice the reoommeVidationa made in thia Rapoit. 
If, however^ they were to be enacted aa atatatciy rulea they would have to he 
hedged round with variona reatrictiona which 'VfOild render their wnaataawt 
of no real, value. Moreover, I am unable ' to me any auower to the 
argument which would become normal that, unleaa them 'Wire oMiid^ 
lamtion of autherity, the old practice ought aa a matter of right to he eonli- 
nned. 


68. My own iieommendationi involving logiaktioD are : 

(1) The.auggoation regarding the mode of aoaent tom 
^kulowaiioe of Acta of the Indinn and local kgialatuma and the 
of mgnlationa end indiiMuieei by Hia Majaaty in Oonnoil (para. IS). 

/2) Tile onggeitiepi ier fnirieoting to Hia Majeefy’a 
netionofthe oRraaemi 


..^Generd . m aaaent to, refiual ^^*1*!^^**^ 

maarvaticn of Bra el the Indian and lomi legtalatuiei (paraa^ 38, ffi.) 


(8) The ei^tgeetiew that the Indian Leghdatme. ohenld ta ofrwt^te 
%*Tor rapeal willi Umprevieus omietion of the Sy tetaiyj i^ Stahi ra 
wohme efeantien Ifi end paito VII nud YDI of the Gcvammtnfef 
Act^pem^jfi.) 

W IWonigmtiewtethe ahoBtton ef the OmmA * tfiapewmitf 
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^ of Sfcifo hi Cmnaa Miur tfrafCwni to iiie of 

fteht Wi win iiifove the diftppemioaof iaetioiis S-lSoftho GoroTfi- 
»«it of lodk Act; and oanseqiieiitial amandmanta fhxwtfiuni (paia. 90.) 

(6) Tha tiigijeitioii aa to iri^iog fraadom to iha Saoiatafy of Stata to 
ii^gi^tabjasaentiiwoidar qaeatiooaof e o nraapondanea bjtha of tba 
pnaant atatntofy piOTiaioiia(|iMmi 40.) 

(0> Tba ongg^ion fagaading tha obargaa in oonnaotum with tha Indin 
CMBoa toba hnnaDj tba fnnda of tha Unitad Kingdom (par. 47.) 

Mead V^MafUn eognaU or reltieaid to ike aboee 

44. After moat carafol oonaidaration of the propoaed appointment of 
a Select CommittM of tha Houea of Gommona on Indian Affidra, I am 
Mtiefled that the oieation of aneh abodr ia not in effeet eonaiatbnt with 
the eooeaptiona of tha fnnetiona of the Goremment of India and tha 
Seneti^ of State explained in the praoeding portion of tiiia Report A 
.CoBunittae which waa aeoorded aneli miweiB, including that of expraaeing 
Tiewa on onmnt qnaationa of policy after hn examination of the Seoietafy 
of State, aawonla reanlt in mambamhip of it becoming an object of 
ambition, wonld develop each a taate for interference in Indian affaire that 
whatever ita immediate vainer it wonld menace the progieaa of aelf-govemment 
ia India, which oan only, it mnat be rememberra, be aooompliahed throngh 
the deliberate ahatantion from critidam or interference of both the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom and of Parliament. There are other objectionr 
to aoeofding anoh powera to a Committee, bat they belong to a different 
•nhera and need not here be dealt with. On the other hand, if leas power 
than thia ia accorded to the Committee, it requirea very little knowled^ of 
of the exacting dntiea connected with internal qnaationa impoaed on membera 
of Furliamcnt by the political life of the day, to realiae that the Committee 
wonld fail totally to fulfil the pnr^oae for which it is destined-— the creation 
of a better informed and more snstained interest in India. 


56. Unfortnnately, howaveri my opinion on this topic must be qualified 
by (he knowledge that the majority of my colleagnea desire that the Secre- 
tary of State should still be gnioed in large measure in the performance c/E 
his fnnctimia by the advice of a permanent Advisory Committee. If Parlia 
ment, acting on thb advice, shoald see fit to impose on the Secretary of State 
the inoial obligation of constant reference to a body mainly representative of 
the opinion m official circles in India, I cannot deny that the creatira ofa 
Pmliamentaiy Committee with extended powers of intervention and oritioiam 
mi|^t aerve as a nsefnl corrective of the autocratic tenden^ which reliance 
on oibial opinion might tend to generate. I am convinced, however, that 
the lealiaation of responsible Government in India will be seonred most rapid- 
ij and witii least strain to the good telationa between the peoples of the Uni^ 
tad Kingdom and India, if Parliament entmate this grave ancstion to th e 
isnlatteied jndgment of the Seerstaiw of State for India, confining to him the 
didabn of the detailed manner in which he will secure the end which it has 
n punte d in piineiple. 

50L Onr attention has aleo been directed to the terms of danse 90 of 
to amend the Government of . India Act, which regnlatee the mode 
« mdiing ttwashmidy imnortant rales to cany ont the manymatt^ 
of fiiat nuagnthide whm the new pvopoeele leave to be enacted in 
iUd slMipt. Urn .danse entmste Hak hic^ iime^ to the ubvernor- 
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MoesdoM M ooMlitatiaiMUT jmtUaUa I mb eteariTWanfatai 
vMpooa&ili^ tor making ^ mlM moot rot dinetly mTwu TtiliniTT 
'Oorernineiit, and that the rules should therefore be bj Hliilmeilr 
in Counon, aotfng ofoonrse onthe reoominendation of the ftemteir oflliS 
who wonld« when neoennry, obtain the approral of the OabiiiH te bfii 
propoMl. I am also dearly of odnion that the prorMon for the of 

rales so made on an address fhmi either Honse of Pbrihunent is iroptrarr 
toprindide and open to serious praotioal disadvantage. The maUimtf 
the rdes should be one of the important duties of the SeeietaiT of 
State, who should follow a deliberate and oonsistent policy in legaidtoiL 
and it should not be possible for dther House of Parliament TinTiipnntiadlT 
from time to time to intervene. 

57. 1 mvmt also invite attention to two provisions in the Bill whisk 
appear to me, if passed as they stand, to affect the validity of the pieeappooh 
tion on which this Repoit is based, that in regard to tiansfemd matin 
there will be a form of ministerial responsiblity in the piovinoes. The mil 
of danse 18 (8) of^ the Bill is to permit the Governor in-Coanoil or tha 
Governor acting with a minister to invade spheres, from which thsyaiw 
intended to be ezdnded, with l^al impunity, while a *'oonseqnsatisl 
amendment” in Part II of fichednle III to section 110 of the Government of 
India Act oontes upon a minister an immunity from the jurisdiction of apjr 
High Court in resp^ of his oi&oial actions, and of oflbnoes not being trsaaon 
or felony, whidi is entirely subversive of the rule of law, itself the essential 
concommitaint of responsible government. The explanation of the laMar 
enactment is, of course, simple, as it is merely an extension to ministaru of 
the immunity accorded to executive councillors under conditioas now 
obsolescent, and the abolition of the exemption in the case of easonlivn 
councillors would seem to be the step desirable, not the nnparalldled step of 
exempting ministers from legal control. In the case of the head of tlm 
Executive Government of India, in the provinces, tliere are adequate rsasoua 
for an exemption whidi is enjoyed by the Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland, 
though not by the Governors^^Gteneral and Governors of the Dominions, hpt 
these oonsidmtfons do not apply to officers of less importanee. I r sggsl ateo 
the insertion in daiiaa 10 (1) of the Bill of the provision that ovtuh BfiDo 
shall be reservn^ without any statement as to the effect of this teqaireuMot, 
though presuniaAty it means that the validity of a measure, open In sn b ste n ee 
to no objeotioa, can be questioned because it should under this provision bavn 
hsvn reserved and was not resmved. Kor is it obvious why by danse 8 it 
should be proposed te perpetuate section 70 (4) of tbs Government ef 
India Act when a mnoh more eatiefbetpry statement of the law le rimt e iu o d 
m the last paragraph of Section 84 of that Act, which was added in 1018. 

48. Thm ie one further topic of great interest which I consider d wu M , 
^ be overlooked in a complete survey of the field of our ouqniiy : the p o dl tea 

^ Beoreteiy of State, not as superintending, directing and oonteolliiig 
™ pvooess of iBdiaa Government, hut as representing dfa-ds ite 
Governnisiit of the United Kingdom and, in intemalionsl mattefs, lha 
pso^e of TKn in thi* espeot receives no leoognitioB in dm 

uavanoMBitf JadiB Act, and b necMrayatw^oiMy m«— gcyiw*- .1^ 
^HeouMbdbwiQ lwnpMaHitadiB biodoB br » Oowrfiihiwr w* 
B Mbi^ Rebdut «ate tb mImhbc ^.dte te 
Aag^’a OofwnugMOtiBUU, aadco rnitimb tedtote 
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ss for the annuliiieiit of the rules so ^ 
from dther Hooae of Fbriiamsnt. I 
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GofanncBtoia llr. HMOouifs ditpatoli of Deeambcr 19 U. 
in iim mmatimt homterw^ the ^vtiei whioh m inifilitor In Iioiid^ woold 
pmhrm under m reqiouil^ Ooiwunent of Indie detoWe rightly on tlie 
jEMtaty of Strito for Ind^ 


Ml The fobegDitioo, howe?er» of the international position of Indie 
nduoh Briiiih dif&nacyt resting <» the efbrte made by India dnring the 
mar of Hbaiation, baa seonred daring the deliberatimia of the Peaoe Con- 
farenoey ie baaed in nltimate analfaia not merely on the peraonrii^ of Britiah 
bat aiaQ on the tact that it p oe aoeaoa a national will, wlwsh in doe 
oouae wilt be eipMaoed by the jp&tioal organisation of the territoiy as a 
■alf-gofeminf onit of the Empire. While, therefore, I entirely oonoor 
frith riie opinioa that the views expieaeed in international mi^ttem by India 
most be dstennined by the Government of India, on which will devolve 
tlwnseaarity of eeonring the 'eariying out of the international pbligationB 
of Indba, I am of opinioa that efforts should be made to bring the re|pte> 
sentarivm of the people into as close toaeh with the Government asposinble 
on thifrtopie. Varions methods of seooring this result are oonoeivaole, and 
f shall oontent myself with two soggmobs, which are based on tne 
asanmpthm that under the Leagne of Nations* covenant, as finally acoepted^ 
I fidie frill be entitled to be r^resented at meeting of the Lei^e by 
tbm defegates. In that ease 1 snggeat that we rmeaentarion of 
ladtn should normally conrist of riie Secretary of State (or some other 
British minister if the Secretary of State cannot be qpared for the duty) 
and of two members apranted by the Secretary of State on the reoom- 
mondatinn of the Counou of State and of the Legislative Assembly (tiie 
ofiie ml membem of that body abetaining from voting), the view of the 
British minister prevailing in erne of disiigreement among the delegates as 
to riw method ia which ^ vote wne to he east Seeon^, 1 suggest that 
proposals which the Government of India desired to submit for con- 
asMisfion. at a maeting the League should, if found praotioable, be 
sidnDittsd lor disonasion by the Indian Legialative Assembly and the 
Chmii^ of State pneumbly at, or idx>at, the time when drii^tee were 
iwininrM It would, iri oonrie^ always he ofMn for reeoIiitioDS on the 
miitsir to be pcopoeed independently membm in the Aseembiy or Coandl, 
au h jee t um ruke affseting the bringing forward of leadlutions. 
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pooriola maatnre ef haanony and. eo-operation 
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Ifbwii mitebolMrihtt tlm itootuMiibiAi^ 
kitiivntiMlj tn die foimdatioii of Hit Monbga-ChiliiiifQid 
mUok dm Ommittoe ms to be guided, tad from Um piiBcipb 
1 kivt Ml idl tl dbei^ to do^ tad fbtt tb^ oagbt to 
^oMj tedfrrliiofiniipindeteif the oadinee dmim ia thet 
j iffly add that miUtMT qoeitioiia weie not tdmn into oonn 
ai. end my itoommendt&ne therefore ignore endnly that upeot 
mdi the United Shgdom, fundamental aa the importa 
qnerthm b in ite own way. 

eg. In one m weet I am glad to be in foil agreement with m; 

In wpieeiadon m An admirable manner in whbh the Seeret 
AaMnt Seeretaiy perfofmed the important dntiee impoaed np 
dm Cdnimittee. 
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Qoverhment of India Bill 
2nd Reading. 

Hoam Coaunom—S Jttn» I9i9 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montego)—! beg to 
!inove : ‘‘that the bill be now read a second time.*’ 

The House having now somewhat approximated but by no 
means reached its ordinary aspect on Indian Debates, I rise to 
discharge the highly important task, a task of which 1 fully realise 
the responsibility, of asking this House, on behalf of His Majesty’s 
'Government, to read a second time the bill which has been printed 
and circulated. I desire to avoid going into details upon this 
necessarily complicated and technical measure. I have flooded 
the House, in response to requests, and in order to give information 
to it as far as 1 possibly could, with a series of elaborate documents 
and these will obviate, because 1 will assume that the House has 
mastered these documents, a large amount of technical dis- 
quisitions. But in view of certain criticisms 1 want once again 
to repeat the origin of this Bill. When 1 took office two 
years ago much work leading up to the preparation of a bill 
of this kind had already been done. Despatches containing 
schemts for reform had passed between the Government of India 
and my predecessor, and out of th^ir proposals and cirticisms 
of them had emerged ihis principle, that to my predecessor no 
reform of the Government of India would be acceptable which did 
not involve the transfer of responsibility from these Houses to the 
j^ple of India. I took up the work where the Chancellor of the 
^chequer left it, an<l tiie pninouncement of the aoth August 
followed, a part of whicii was that my accepiance of the Viceroy’s 
invitation to proceed to India had been authorised by His Majes- 
ty's Government No so< ner was that pronouncement made than 
I appointed a very iroimriani lii lia Office Co u niitee, presided over 
1>y 5ir William Duke, an Ex Lient-Governor .)f Bengal, a Member 
of my Conncil and an Indian Otvtl Servant-— I r.r(K*ai all these qnali- 
ificatiottS because it is sugge-i d in some quar.crs luat this bill arose 
epontaneonsly in the^ininds nf uiu Viceroy and myself without 
luevions Inquiry or co i raii » under the influence of Mr. Lionel 
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Curte. 1 Inve never yet been able to understand that you ap iwwi fii 
the nnrits of dlscusrion by vain efforts to approiimale to ita 
authoidiip. I do not even no«> understand . that India or 
Empire owes anything more or anything iess than a great debt 
of gratitude to the fmtriotic and devoted services Mr. Curtis 
has given to the consideration of this problem; But this Com* 
mittee presided over by Sir Wiliam Duke sat at the India Office 
from the soth August until 1 left for India, accompanied by 
Sir William Duke, Lord Donoughmore and Mr. Charles Roberts 
on the soth of Octoberr.'' W e held repeated conferences in the 
enforced leisure of a long sea voyage and discussed the problem 
almbst daily on boardship up to the time when we reached India, 
where we were joined by Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu and Sir W. 
Vincent, a Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council- Sponta* 
neously as a necessary consequence of all these deliberations, as a 
necessary consequence of the terms of the pronouncement of the 
soth Aug, as a necessary and inevitable consequence of an unpre* 
judiced study of the question, we reached the conclusion upon 
which the bill is based, a conclusion reached after listening to 
innumerable deputations, after six months conference with non-offici- 
als, after continuous discussion with the Government in the provinces 
and at Deihi, with the heads of all the Local Governments. From 
the time 1 returned to London, a new India Office Committee 
presided over by Mr. Charles Roberts and containing a large numbet 
of Civil servants who have taken part in this discussion, and whose 
services I have had the privilege to command, have sat upon and 
discussed all the criticisms that have reached us on the BIIL 
Sir Wm. Duke, Sir James Brunyatc and Sir Thomas Holderness 
were mpmbers. Sir James Meston, the present Finance Member 
of the Government of India, was home last year and helped in 
the deliberations of this Committee. In recent months it has been- 
assisted by Sir Frank Sly, Mr. Feetham, Mr. Stephenson and 
Mr. Muddiman. 

This committee has been concerned in drafting the Bill and 
in considering all despatches and telegrams and criticisms upon the 
scheme originally proposed. After this prolonged discussion and 
deliberation of almost exactly two years in extent, I now ask with 
some confidence for the Second Reading of the Bill, which I do 
not hesitate to say has been as carefully prepared and considered 
in all its aspects as it is possible to consider a measure of this 
kind. 

I ask for the Second Reading of the Bill to-day for two m^ns.. 
First of all, there is so much general agreement on all sides in 
India and here, as to its provisions, so much genera! agrcemwt 

nnd such impdftsnt points bf dii|^nce ofn m^ods side 1^ iride^ 
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that I do not believe there is any way of getting on until we 
eiamine the details of the measure in a Committee representing 
Pariiament Second Reading points, I think 1 shall show, are points 
on which there is general agreement both in India and here. 
There are very important dilEferences— which I do not wish to mini- 
tnite^-aa to methods and you will never get to a discussion 
of those methods infinitely technical, until you have a small body 
constituted which will take evidence and consider the alternative 
merits and demerits of the different plans. It is our intention if 
the House gives a Second Reading to this measure to-day, to ask 
4.hat it should be referred to a joint-committee of both Houses and 
that that joint-Committee should consider all the questions that are 
involved. I cannot euiphasise too strongly that it is the Government's 
wish that that Committee should discuss the matter not only from 
the point of view of detailed examination, but from the point of 
view of the examination of alternative methods. 

Let it have free scope. Let the House appoint a committee to 
go into the whole question, and, as 1 have said before, so recently 
as a fortnight ago, although I believe from the bottom of my heart 
that you dare not and ought not to do less than we propp^ in this 
Bill, I shall be glad to take the advice of the committee on any 
alternative method which really and actually promises at least as 
•much. 

I would say only one thing. We have so many responsibilities in 
this House, so many important questions needing consideration, 
that perhaps India looms quite smally to many Members, but this 
problem to 315,000.000 of people eagerly awaiting, so far as they 
are politically educated, the decision of this House^to India this 
subject is all important. Let no^ man join in this Debate, let no 
man accept the incalculably responsible task of helping — and we 
want help, it is a difficult enough problem to require help— of 
helping on the committee unless he is prepared to go there 
constructively and not destructively, to help on as perfect a plan as 
can be deyjmd, and not with tim Intention to delay or thwart 
^ legislation, which in my mind, and in the minds of the House I 
hope, it is absolutely essential to carry out 

The second reason why I would urge the assistance of the House 
In the passage of the Second Iteading to-day is the impatience— 1 
AInk the legitimate impatience— with which India is waiting a stait 
npott the policy enunciated now two years ago. That policy was 
annooncea and this Kll was drawn up with a view to meeting 
eatistfog conditions in India, my experience of the Government of 
India now extending over something like six years of office make 
iM oonAdem that thefe is no more fallacloua platitude, no nu>re 
oMoiia fallacy than idmt which Is on the Ups of so many crUies of 
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IMin it eouatijr which never ehtoges, t eoontrv 

#hieb ondeigoes none of the emotione which other coanfriM 
experience. One old Indian friend of mine, who hu been enga^ 
npon pobltc affairs in this country, who has been absent from his 
own country fourteen months only, and who returned to it thi 
day, told me when last I saw him that be thought politically it was a 
different place fourteen mouths ago. The war, the causes iff the 
war, the objects of the war, the speeches of those who conducted the 
political aspects of the war, have had their effect from one end <rf 
India to the other, and have been preached eveiywhere, as the 
documents which I published themselves show. 

The pronouncement of the soth August promised that ifbu m- 
tial steps in 'the direction of responsible Government should be 
taken as soon as possible There is no use for pronouncements 
that are not fulfiiled, there is no use for pronouncements which 
take geological epochs to fulfill. D >ubts are already beginning to 
appear. It is suggested aireadjr — unworthily suggested, wickedly 
suggested— but still suggested— that we made the announcement 
and declared the intention of His Majesty’s Government in order to 
secure loyalty from the Indian peoples durii^ the war and that now 
that we have achieved victory we are not going on with our purpose. 

I say this to show that, in my opinion, as in the opinion of tte 
Governor of Bombay, delay, inexcusable delay, unnecessary deky, 
would be fatal to our purpose. For that reason, after two years' 
consideration of this problem, I ventur^ to suggest to the House 
that I have shown no undue haste in bringing this Bill before the 
House of Commons. First it used to be said "oh I you must not 
introduce the BUI until the opinions of the local Governments have 
been published and we havg had an opportunity of reading them." I 
promised the opinions of the local Governments and the opinions of 
the local Governments have been published in accordance with that 
promise. To a very lar^ extent they are irrelevant, because, 
despite the letters which have been published and the argumento 
they have used in them, they have produced, at a subsequent date, 
an alternative plan, about which I shall have something ^^y 
later on. But they are published. Now when they are publUM 
comes the new argument "you are hurrying on the Second 
of the BUI when we have not had time to read the puiers. So 
first you say “Do not take the Bill because yon want the 
Then when the papers do appear you say “Give ns time to read tte 
papws." In other words for the man who does not '•••d *» 
nosMthing, the diw on which yon ask him to do something is 
always dm wrong mty. 

I.haw pubUdmd also, in order to avoid discnssfon to^, two 
Whifo hvm, Oae White Paper expiaius, as dearly ang pa 
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coficitely ts 1 could do it| the actual eflect of the clauses of the 
lUlL Tw other White Paper shows what the existing Government 
of India Act passed in 19115 will look like if these Amendments are 
i]|iade in it, for this Bill has been dyafted with a view to autdmatic coin- 
sdlidation with the Government of India Act 1915. which embraces 
a very large number of sututes. It is suggested that when this Bill 
has been i^assed by Houses of Parliaments it shall bb automatically 
included in the existing Act and will itself disappear as a separate 
Act In order to see the effect of that process— Hhe best form of 
legislation, I venture to think, when you have a previous statute — 
I have published and circulated a copy, that I hope, will avoid the 
necessity at this stage of going into details. A few more words I 
must say as to the form of the JBilL In the first place it may be 
said-*it has been said — that we prppose to rely so much on rules 
and regulations under the Bill that the Bill itself is only a skeleton. I 
need not remind the House that there are many precedents for that 
procedure, in fact, in almost every statute referring to the Govern- 
ment I think that procedure has been adopted. But 1 would also 
remind the House that deliberately of intention, in accordance with 
the terms of the pronouncement of the soth August this Bill does 
not pretend to give to India 1 constitution that will endure. It is 
transitional, it is a bridge between governments by the agents of 
Parliament, and by the representatives of India. It must be in such a 
form that it shall be hot static but fluid, that alterations can be 
made in it from time to time, and that you should not form a rigid 
ccmstltution b]r statute which could not be altered except by 
trespassing at intervals upon the over-burdened and over-mortgaged 
time of this House. Therefore we have resorted to the plan of 
precedent, of asking that delails shall be accomplished by rules. 
Let me hasten to add that this is one of the points upon which I 
approach this problem with an open mind. If there is anything In 
which the House would prefer to be done by statute, let us by all 
means, in the commitee stage, incorporate it in the statute, although 
let us try at the sametime to avoid rigidity, which, 1 believe would 
be &ta1 to our purpose. I would add also that it is not our intention 
to prevent the control by Parliament of these rules and regulations. 
The Bill provides that they shall be submitted to both Houses.. 
The principle which it is Intended to embody in these rules it is 
intended should be submitted to the joint-committee which it is. 
proposed to set up, and the policy of the rules, if not the actual 
wording the rules will therefore be carefully considered at the 
samedme as the Bill itself. I regard that as essential. It has 
always been said that^ Morley-Minto reforms ware largely spoiled 
by the rules madcT under It I am not at the moment prepared to 
argue whether piflvubt if so, but I want on this occasion to 
gyoid any 'po»B^ty of Aiat charge being levelled. Therefore 1 
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hfEft that Ptoliamont wlU not loie control of thU Bill until the 
^ic7 which is to be embodied in the rules has been laid down 
% Pmliament J come now to tlm Bill itself. What I would like to 
if 1 may, is to start afresh and try to take the House with me if 
Fban and if it is not too ambitious 9 prcHect^n realising that if you 
itait from the place where the authors of the Bill Start, the form of 
the Bill and the recommendations of the Bill are inevitoble. Where 
did we start ? We started with the pronouncement of the soth 
August 1917. I propose to ask : Is there anybody oho questions 
to-day the policy of that pronouncement. It is no use accepting it 
unless you mean it, 1t is no use meaning it unless you act upon 
it, and it is no use acting upon it unless your actions areto 
conformity with it. Therefore I take it that Parliament or at any 
rate this House will agree that the policy of the pronounce- 
ment of the 20th‘ August must be the basis of our discussion 
— ^the progr^sive realisation of responsible government, pro* 
gressive realisation, realisation by degrees, by stages, by steps — 
and those steps must at the outset be substantial. That pronounce- 
ment was made in order to achieve what I believe is the only logical, 
the only possible, the only acceptable meaning of the Empire and 
Democracy^ namely, an opportunity to ail nations flying the Imperial 
flag to control tbei: own destinies. 


[An Hon. Member : ^^Nations!’'] 

I will come to nations in a moment. I will beg no question. 
The Hon. Member raises the question of nations. Whether it be a 
nation or not, we have promised to India the progressive realisation 
of responsible government. We have promised to India and given 
to India a representation like that of the Dominions on our Imperial 
Conference. India is to be an original member of the League of 
Nations. Therefore I say, whatever difficulties there may be in 
your path, your Imperial task is to overcome those difficulties and 
help India on the path of nationality, however much you may 
recognise — and I propose to ask the House to consider them— -the 
difficulties which lie in the path. 

Supposing for a moment there are those who consider that the 
Empire has justified itself when you give to a country satisfactory 
law and order, adequate peace, decent institutions, and a certain 
measure of prosperity under the defence that you have provided ; 
supposing, in other words, there are people who believe that 
you have fulfilled your mission when you have run the country as 
an estate, not as a country at all; even then, approaching 
it from the other point, there are large proposals in this Bill 
which command assent from them. There are the P^^^P^**** 
for devolution, the proposals for decentralisation. I have heard 
no critic in these two years who has not told me that It is 
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•bioloieif Wietitial lor loeal O oa e r m i |em a>,^ gk aaore 
fnadoBi from the GofommoiiC of India. I & iM Ihiiik that aiqr 
bodj quettioiia that, from the point of view o^^ad^latrative con- 
vaateace, if on no hlgfcar gromde, govornmeid % dmmt^ 
alt he cnmbroiif macfaineijr^ all ^lte neeewrilj dela3dn|, mwMidil; 
ail the difficoltiee attending upon coneidleriog and reecmeidering 
plana and projecte over tboueande of miles of ladd lmd chqaaanda 
of miles of sea, all that ought to be got rid of. 1 ask Parliament 
Co assent to this proposition* that^^’)rou cannot get rid of it unless 
yott substitnte something else for it. Now and jp>-day. you cai^t 
have a Government more bureaucratic amf less dependent u^n 
Parliament without being dependent upon anything . else, than you 
have at present. The only possible substitute for government by 
despatch, Is government by vote. The o% possible way of really 
achieving devolution and making the unit, when you have cho^n 
the unit, responsible for the man^ement of Its o#n affatrsf is to 
make the Government of tbat unit responsible to tbe^epreshhtatlves 
of the people. If you simply say *^L«t us have an irresponsible 
Government in a province and ik the Government of India not 
interfere and the Secretary of State not interfere and Parliament 
not interfere,” you have a prlicy which is merely the enthronement 
of bureaucracy and the very negation of the progressive realisatlonr 
of responsible government. 

Therefore I go a step further. In order to realise responsible 
government and in order to get devolution, upon which there is 
general agreement, you must graduallj^ get rid of a government by 
the agents of Parliament and replace it by government by the 
representatives of the peoples of India. In other words you have 
to choose your unit of government, and you have got in that unit 
to create an electorate which will control the government. What 
Is the unit that you are choosing to be ? Some people would say 
*^Let us be content with the unit of the local government area — ^the 
parish council (I am not using terms of art but terms which have 
significance for this country;, the county council, the rurpl^ist- 
rict council, the municipalities — in other words that you should 
give responsible self-government In the area of local government^ 
That is dready being done under the teruis of the joim-Report, but 
that is not enough, for two reasons. . ^ 

The first Is this ; the policy of complete local 1 lelf>govefii- 
ment was Sdopted by tord Ripon in 1883, and we are now 
proceeding to carry it out, after a delay of something like 
thirty«five years. It is not enough to answer the new condition 
arising out the world war by fulfilling a plromise maae 
th^-five years ago and therefore that is one reason why you 
must give some^g ikMWe self*government But there 
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is Yap tre not writing on a cfetr, cienn thte. 

You M wdUng^vfiid .Tightly in cootinMhyi of 
havn^ been, wdttm* before. You are ^bnildii^ on foundatioiM that 
.alrep pat /It is in the Qrovince that you must look for your 
unit becau^ 4t is in die provinces that the great educational results 
of Lord Morin's MTonn Bill have been achieved. He made the 
Legislative Coundlr representative to some extent of the people, 
with a verjr small electorate and practittlly no powers beyond pow^ 
ers of criticism. But il is, the existence of those Councils which has 
awakened the apetite for self-government and have added to the 
appreciation of self-|^rnment In India and it is therefore, to my 
mind, absolutely inevitable that we should proceed to devote our- 
selves to taking the Morlej^Mlnto councils a stage further in their 
development. Therefore it is to the provinces that we go and the 
provinces Ibe begipng to be the units of local patriotism In India 
1 do not %Ly that as time goes on you will not substantially modi- 
fy the size and boundaries of your provinces. Some of them are 
very artificial. But when you do, it should be in conformity with 
the wishes of the inhabitants of the provinces and not by executive 
action. 

If I have carried the House with me in the suggestion that the 
province is the unit iii which we shall start a progressive realisation 
of responsible government, what are the difficulties that we have to 
face? They were suggested in the Joint-Report. 1 will emphuise 
them again. It does India no good purpose to attempt to avoid 
them but they are not argumenu against our purpose* They are 
arguments which we must overcome. 

The diffleolties are these : 

Under the system of education which has been given to India by 
British rulers, education has not been spread wide. You have a 
very small fraction of the population highly educated and a very 
large pro^f^tion of the population not educated at all. You have 
secondly great differences of race and religion and great difficulties 
arising out of the harsh customs and precepts of caste. 1 cannot 
help Mieving that there is no better way of getting over these diffi- 
culties than by representative institutions. There is no greater 
stinlulus to edifeation, there Is no better way of promoting commu- 
nity of action or of overcoming the acerbities of caste than by 
setting to the population a task to do together, to work the pros- 
perii of their country. Many of those who write on India assure 
us of the insuperable obstacles presented by caste. It cw only ^ a 
gradual process to get over these harshnesses and acerbitieB to which 
fefer. But every step you take in this direction brings you nearei 
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to tbe dajr wbm the ppp^tim irill nOl ioSef at a conatqiieiice <rf 
diCefeiicet ot caste* It hat begem. It it idle to tay mere It no 
difference of recent jeart in the conditions. When jon realise the 
fact that men of at! castes find themselves in the tame third-class 
railway carriage, the way in which soldiers write to me that men of all 
castes mess together, the work which is being done by the mem- 
bers together^ the higher Citos in helping'^the cohditions and 
devoting themselves to the sochd problems afforded by the lower 
castes — you will realise that those problems are on the way tp being 
solved. Tbe other day I egme across a case of a co-operative 
society run by a Committee consisting of Brahmans, non-Brah- 
asfips, Caste Hindus and Panebamaf. They met to discuss this 
hiii^ment of co-operation which has grown enormously in India 
under a tree of three leaves — the Semins on one terrace, the 
non-Brahmins a little lower down, the Panchamas a little Jower 
still. They discussed the business of the Co-operative Society in 
that way. Do you imagine that, that is going to endure v Some 
one will have a difference with some one else in discussing the 
management of affairs and will talk to him. There is no better 
way of promoting democratic customs than by working them 
through democratic institutions. Despite all these difficulties, 1 
therefore say. the essence of the problem is to train the electors. 

1 desire to express, on behalf of the Government of ^ndia and 
the India office and, I hope, of this House, our appreciation of the 
excellent work done by Lord Southborough's Committee. An 
electorate has been formed ; that is to say, proposals have been 
made to put 5000, 000 voters on the register. But you do not 
form an electorate by that mere process. You have to get them to 
vote and you have to get them to understand what a vote means» 
You have to get them to appreciate the results of a vote. There is 
only one way of doing that, and that is to make a vote of some 
value. If a man is asked to vote and then nothing happens as 
a result of it, nothing that he can see, nothing that he can appreci- 
ate, nothing that either he can reward or punish by the transference 
or maintenance of his vote, and you will never train an electorate. 
Therefore it is a necessary step for the training of an electorate that 
you must give it power through its representative. If the result 
of a vote is that a certain person is elected, if he cannot only criticise 
but get things done, if he can do things, if he can be held respon> 
sible for the things he does, then the man who wants to turn him out 
will soon undertake the task of training the electorate to a realisa- 
tion of the importance of a vote. And therefore in order to train 
your eloctorate which is the only way in which you^can transfer the 
power from this House and its agents to the peopfb of India, you 
have to give the electorate which you create men responsible to it 
to carry out its denmiids. 
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;; If I hftve cMticd dia &oiiae thus far, tlie next step must be tbit 
ysib base to cbooee ,a psrt of the proirincial fanctioes which at the 
oiltiet will be entniatd to the representatives of the people. Any one 
w^ has followed me in what I have said about education^ about 
ca^^ ^nd about religious differences, will realise that It is not right 
to entrr^ them with every thing at the same moment. There are 
some things such as the maintenance of peace and order^I will 
the definition which L/)rd Chelmsford and 1 suggested in the Report^ 
things in which mistakes are irretrievable, things in which the elec- 
tomte at the outset should not be able to enforce its demands, 
things like Land Revenue— which you should keep from the control 
of the Representmives of the people. Immediately you say that, 
if there is anyone in the House who has gone so far wun me, I do 
not know whether they realise it, but they have swallowed the 
awful, terrible, much criticised principle of dyarchy. 

An Hon. Member Say duality. 

Mr. Montagu : Duality. I have endavoured to lead them 
as I was led myself to realise that the only way to achieve our 
purpose was to reserve for the present, and for the present only, 
certain functions of government under the control of the agents 
of this House and to transfer other functions to the representatives 
of the people. That is what Mr. Feetham's Committee proposes to 
do That is what the India office Committee, and that is what the 
Government of India and ourselves in discussion in India, came 
to the conclusion was Inevitable — to separate the functions of 
government, to transfer some, to reserve others and to proceed by 
gradually taking the functions that are at present reserved and trans- 
ferring them. Having decided that certain functions are to be 
transferred and that oUier functions are to be reserved, the question 
next to be decided is, what is the form of Ministry that yon will 
set up to conduct them ? Is it to be one or Is it to be two f I sub- 
mit with great confidence to the House that immediately you try 
and preserve one Ministry, always acting together and sharing 
responsibility for all acts, you obscure the lesson of responslblli^. 
Let us take a particular reserved function — say police— and a par- 
ticular transferred function— say education. You say ^*lt Is our 
intention that the people shall have their way at once in education. 
It is our intention/ that as far as police is concerned, for the mo- 
ment those who administer it shall carry out the wishes of the 
Houses of Parliament as the trustees of the Indian people.** If the 
men in charge of education and in charge of Police are both ecjually 
members of the^ same government, each sharing responsibility for 
the acts of the other, both are equally responsible for police and 
education. The one or the other may at any moment have to carry 
•out a policy of which he does not approve. The man responsible to 
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diis Hoote maj have to cutf out an edacattoav! policy ol which he 
does not appem The laan responsible to the Indhut Electorate 
maj have to carry out a Mlice. policy of whidi he does not approve 
B yon separate the two ninedons, if yon separate the Government 
into teo parts, when a man who is responsible for education 
goes to his constituency, he says, *Tt is quite true that I have 
canted out r certdn education policy, that is quite right,. I am 
answerable for that, and I am prepared to defend it. With regmd 
to police policy, I am . not responsible^ I am there only in a cbn-> 
sultative capacity, with no direct responsibility at all. Your only 
vray of mouifying the police policy is so to show the House id 
commons the excellence of the way in which you have used your 
educational i^liqr so that in ten years^ time they will transfer to 
yob the police policy too, but et present my rei^nstbility ceases 
witii the transferred subject.” By that means, it seems to me, 
you can make clear, both to the electorate and to the individual 
who exercises power on behalf of the electorate, the extent of his 
responkibility, and in no other way. The logical sequence to that 
form of argument would be that you would have two Governments 
completely separate in the same area, with separate funds, separate 
finances, separate Legislatures and separate Executive staffs; 1 would 
ijuggest most respectfully to the House that that Is impossible and for 
this reason. I cannot reiterate too often that the basis of this whole 
policy is its tlansitional nature. You want to lead on to something 
else at the yarliest possible moment. If yon have two HouseSf%nth 
two staffs, two'purses, the net result would be that the people con- 
cerning themselyies with transferred subjects would never have' 
anything \o uy on reserved subjects. BuF if reserved subjects- 
are to become transferred subjects one day, it is absolutely 
essential that during the transitional periCKl, although there is 
110 dtrebt responsibility tor them, there should be opportunities 

influence and consultatioa Therefor^ it seems necessary to- 
separate the responsibility, there ought to be every room that 
you can possibly have for consultation and joint deliberations* 
oh the same policy and for acting together for the purposes 
of qpnsidtetion and deliberation, as the Bill provides, in one 
Govbmment* 

Coli^nel Wedgwood : and criticism. 

i|p. Hoiltafiro • And criticism---Tbis procedure would be 
abfelutely indefensible if it were not idrtbe fact that it is transitional 
and if te were not for the fsct that at stated periods it ia- 
propoeed ll^ hold a Parliamentary inquiry into its working, with a 
wiew to further stages. By that means there is a certain method of 
pipgress. By that means eveiything that happens will come under- 
'teview, and the attitude adopted by each part of the government to 
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tli0 i4iWii<>f m piine bcton in thi 

decttbn ot tte commlaiioii that miawt. 

I iitva deih now with the lood govemmentt tnd the wtr m 
irhich the aeheme is evolved. I know it is e verj herd thine* I know 
thst It is mote than difficolt to eipltin so complicated a procedure, 
particularif for one who hu been saturated for two Tears past wkh 
this sort of argument and discussion. But 1 have endeavoured u 
shortlT as I possibly could to portray the arguments once again. 
They are portrayed in the memorandum which I have issued, and 
the Government of India’s despatch, which have led up to this 
Bill. 

I do not think the time has yti come for a similar movement 
in the government of India. I think that there we must take the 
step of one stage only, namely to make the Legislati -e Assembly 
more representative, to give it greater power of influencing and 
criticising, but not at this moment of responsibility, and we ipiist 
make the Government of India itself more elastic in its composition, 
less stereotyped, by altering ceruin of the Statutory provisions 
which govern its executive formation. We must idso add to its 
power of dealing with its own work, because we relieve it of the 
necessity of controlling a Urge number of provincial functions. In 
so far as the provincial Government has got to defer to its Legisla- 
ture by ftatute, that is to say in transferred subjects, you have a 
Government which is responsible ,to the electorate. Therefore 
there is no necessity to control It by the Govt, of India and yjpu 
get the devolution which the men who want to perfect adminiswation 
desire. 

Therefore the Government of India will not be concerned, 
generally speaking, with transferred subjects, and the Secretary of 
state will not be conceriied with transferred subjects. Therefore 
this House will not be concerned with transferred subjects. There- 
fore so far as transferred subjects are concerned, we shall have 
Mrted with our trusteeship and surrendered it to the repreMntatives 
of the people of India. There is much more to be done witl^ thg 
Government of India. We have to release it from necessary ad- 
ministrative control by "^e India office, and for that ouipose, 
incidentally to this Bill, I am awaiting the deuils of Lord Crew's^ 
Committee’s Report, but so far as that is concerned, most of ite 
recommendations, except as regafds the composition of the council, 
will be administrative and not statutory. At the same time, « was 
mentioned in the Joint Report there is very much reason to believe 
that the secretariat tysfom wants reconsideration and wr-tauliog. 
I think it Is understaffed and I do not think it is modelled fm the 
transaction of the complioUed business which falls to the 
the present moment, ^he House will be glad to learn that Sir 
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WAmi Xilftwel^ Smith, one of tho most ttperlmeed Biitith CMI 
Sirmats, hw been good onoagh toeeoept my ineimtion, given to hfan 
on behdf of the G^ernmmit of Indk, end Sir Geoige Liojd.elao 
fanAed him to consider those <4 Bombay. 

GniMOl WndllTWOOd : Does that Incinde the staffs of minis* 
taia nho deal with transferred snbjects, or will they arrange their 
own affairs. 

Wati Imtllffll : Ultimately, of course, the ministers will arange 
their own staffs, but 1 want them at the moment to take over their 
Departments as going concerns. This question of the Secretarial, 
however^ is for the Government of India primarily and nothing else. 

Befme 1 sit down, there are some very important matters with 
whidi I must deal. The first is that of the alternative schemes 
whfcdi have been presented and which have been rejected in this 
Bill. There is the Congress and Moslem League scheme. I will 
not detain the House with the details of that. It was prepared 
before the pronouncement of the aoth August 1917 . It does not 
attempt to realise responsible government but it leaves an irremo- 
vable executive at the mercy of a legislature which can paralyse it 
but not direct it. I do not believe that this House will ever agree 
to set up a constitution in India which will leave an executive 
that is not removable at the mercy of a legislature which cannot 
control it. 

Much more formidable is another proposal which comes from 
the heads of the majority of the local governments. Although 1 
cordially agree with the Government of India in rejecting this pro- 
posal, I hope the House will believe that 1 do not underestimate its 
rasportance. It is the work of no arm-chair critics. It is the work 
of the most experienced administrators of India. It is the work of 
men who are entitled above all others to have their opinions care- 
fully weighed, and although I believe them to be wrong and desire 
to show why I believe them to be wrong, and that we shall have to 
argue this in Committee, yet it is with no sense of disrespect to 
dksm that I challenge their conclusions. It is a powerful array. The 
Government of Madras had no part or share in the elaboration of 
this dternative proposal, nor had the Governinent of Bombay, but the 
beads of five local Governments approved the alternative proposal. 
Yet the Government of Bengal, Lord Ronaldshay and the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa, Sir Bdward Gait, preferred the 
Scheme of the Bill and the joint Reports. That is the position. But 
alttough I do not want to discredit them, I want to suggest that 
ledly their view is accidental in this sense that it must not be assu- 
mnd, whatever the composition of those Governments, and whoever 
luid been their heads, the same result would have ensured. For 
instance, die Chief Commissioner of Assam prefers the Scheme of 
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die of local Govenunents. Bat the late Chief 

of idPHua mo left only a few montha ptevioudy-— he **«■«» about 
e yeiff ago—e^d have P^erred, I know, the Scheme of the joint 
Kjepoit sod tnii Bit!. The present Lieutensnt Governor of the 
United Provinces prefers the slternstive scheme of the locsl novem* 
ments, but bis predecessor would have preferred the scheme of the 
the joint Report. A great deal depends upon personality. 

I. C. S. OoTernon— their attitnde. 


But although these gentlemen are entitled to give a very weighty 
opinion they are not unprejudiced. Where men have grown up undm 
a system they do not like to see it altered. Their proposal is 
the existing system with another man added to the Executive Ccuncil. 
Nothing much worse than the Morley Minto Scheme— an alleg^ 
unity of government, but no real unity of government, because 
one half of the Government is in their own words ‘‘necessarily 
influenced by the opinions of the Legislative Council”, and the 
other half not. And there is no certainty of control by the legisla- 
ture because on all subjects, if the Government certifies it is in the 
interests of his province, he can over-ride it. It is the same system 
with just another Indian Member added to the Executive Council. 
Let me put it to this House. After all, the Civil Servant in India 
is not very different from the civil servant in this country. Whoever 
heard of n political reform in any office in this country coming out 
of the civil service ? This House is the place for political reform. 
You will never get it carried out by the civil service. As time goes 
on that service must carry out the wishes of those who dictate the 
policy. It must be first in this House and ultimately in India, 
that that policy ^hich the civil service is to carry out must be 
dictated 

Co'onol TAt6 : why did you send Sir Llewellyn Smith to make 
reforms in India. Is he not a civil servant ? 

■r. Montaffii— I am very much obliged to my hon. and 
gallant Friend. His intervention in Debate is always valuable. He 
has given me opportunity of pointing out my arguments. I am using 
a civil servant to advise me on administrative changes as to how the 
secretariat can carry out most efliciently the orders and wishes of 
-its political superiors. That is exactly the function of a civil 
servant. And this is what ultimately, when India is a self govering 
country, I hope to see the position of the civil service. It ts 
quite true that in what I have said about the local government s 
sltemative plan I have included Lord Willingdon, because, w- 
though he Is not a civil servant, and aUhough he has plan o^is 
own, he would, I am certain, have preferred the plan of the majori^ 
of Local governments to the plan of the Bill. But then I/m 
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WiniagdMi prefins to n\y upon thore qualities whicb he posaesses, 
whieh nude him nn eatonishing auccess in the Governmept of 
Bomber. He brings all the qualities that ensure for him great 
populariQr and idl the qualities #hlch made him in this House a 
successful whip. He sajrs, in effeet> under a 3overnor such as Lord 
Willingdon, a more elastic arrangement would be hr preferable to 
the arrangement of dyarchy of the Bill. 

Under the scheme as we propose it to the House, if in any 
province a governor can so influence his advisers— -and there are 
governors and governors, and Lieutenant governors and Lieutenant 
governors— if the circumustances of a particular province make it 
possible, there is nothing In the Bill which would prevent a gover- 
nor tiying to discharge all the reserved functions as if they were 
transfemd. He can call his Government together and say ‘‘I do 
not belive much in this dual form of government. Let us see ^ 
we cannot get on together. Unless I am driven to it I will use 
none of the powers given to me under this Bill. We will always 
consult together. I will do my best to work the scheme in deference 
to the wishes of the Legislature on all subjects and 1 will only use my 
exceptional powers on reserved subjects if I am compelled to.” 
Perhaps if he is lucky he will get through his term of office without 
being called upon to use them. Therefore under my scheme Lord 
Willingdon would get all he proposes in his letter. But suppose 
there is another Governor who says am not going to consult 
yOu. I like the good old way. I believe that good government, or what 
I think is good government, is far better than self-government, than 
the scheme under the Bill. I know what is good for you better than 
you know yourselves ” Under the scheme of the Bill, whatever 
the personality of the Governor, the transferred subjects are guaran- 
teed to be under the representatives of the people. Under the alter- 
native scheme, under the wide use of certification and of the local 
government majority, nothing is guaranteed to them at all. The 
dme, I submit, is not in which you can be content that certain mem- 
bers of your alleged united government should be ^‘necessarily 
influenced by the opinions of the Legislative Council.” What you 
want, if you are to lead India upon this road, is that the Government 
on certain subiects must respond to the wishes of the people. In 
other words, unless you have that and more than the local govern- 
ments suggest, then there Is no progressive realisation of responsible 
government. 

The lado-Bflttoh Msooiatlon. 

Lastly 1 come to the scheme of the Indo-British Association. 
This Is a body which gets very angry when 1 suggest that it does 
not intend to carry put the pronouncement of the toth August in^ 
any adequate uay, it has done great harm to India by leading 
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®*®P^ ^ that^ it has more mfiuence on the decisions of 

Kriiftmrat^nlh^ It is ever likely to have. What an iu 
firoposals? •‘Financial delegation as between die Secretary of state 
and the Government of India.’* As a matter of administratioiL 
they are in agreement with the Bill and with the ioint Repoa 
But that does not lead to any progressive realisation of responsible 
government ‘The reorganisation of the India office intended not 
only to remedy obsolete procedure but to obtain more recent 
knowledge of India” They are in agreement with the joint 
Report on matters of administration. They are suggesting the 
work on which Lord Crew’s committtee Is now engaged. But 
that does not lead to the really progressive realisation in India as 
between the Government of India and the provinces in domestic 
matters and the transformation Into a federal system.” Once 
again they are in agreement with the Bill and with the joint Report. 
But that in itself does not lead them nearer to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government. Then there are two points 
about municipal and local government and elementary education. 
These are not constitutional and constructive programme ; * ‘In every 
province place one or two districts in charge of a wholly Indian 
official staff and extend that* if It proves satisfactory* into a 
division and finally Into a whole province.” The scheme is a 
scheme of bureaucrats for the consumption of bureaucrats, intended 
for the enthronement of bureaucracy. “Let me, If I am in charge 
of a province* be not controlled in any measure by my legislative 
council.” 1 got some where— I will refer to it if I am challenged 
— the qualifying statemens “That the powers of the provincial 
Government are to remain unimpaired.” They are not to be 
interfered with by the legislative council or by the Government 
o^ India or by the India office. In other words the Lord Sydenhams 
of the future can remain upon their throne* untrammelled by 
control from above and undismayed by criticism from below. 
How is that to lead to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government... 


BrigadlBr-Oenerml-Croft : Was he a successful Governor. 

Hr. Hontagra*"*! do not want to express an opinion on that. 
His record is available. I am not concerned with the authorship. It 
does not matter who is the author. I am only concerned to test 
the programme and see whether It fulfils the policy of the P^ogrw- 
»ive realisation of responsible government. And when I find that 
the Asmiation puts forward a policy which pretends to carry out 
the pronouncement but which more or less Involves 
I am entitled to criticise with all the strength In my power. WW is 
the use ot ousting a British Ciwl servant and replacing mm by m 
I ndian Qvll servant ? The district officer is the very backbone ot 
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the adminiftrative iiiachiiie. I venture to predict that the Indians 
themselves would be the last to wish to see the complete disappear- 
ance of the district officer, but we do no good by establishing Indian 
bureaucrat instead of an Ei^lish bureaucrat. Of the two bureaucrats, 
having regard to his training, I infinitely prefer at the present 
moment die ^English bureaucrat If that is the best alternative 
scheme addreltsed to this House and If we really desire to carry 
the pledges made to India, then it Is far better to carry out the Bill 
as it stands than to pay any attention to this scheme. We shall never 
get on with all the work that we have to do in India unless we have 
settled, as this Bill will settle, the constitutional question and its 
interminable discussion. 1 say it *‘will settle What I mean is 
that I hope we shall receive from the joint Committee an agreed 
Bill, that all these alternative schemes will be considered in 
far mpre detail than is possible this afternoon, and that somehow or 
other a statute will pass as a consequence of the Second Reading 
this afternoon, which will launch India on the road to complete 
■self-government. There is so much other work to do in Indi a 
that if we can once get, a growing constitution for it to win for itse4 
that goal which we have pronounced, we can turn our attention to 
the spread of education--to the perfection or at least to the improve- 
ment of education— we can turn our attention to the development 
of her great resources and her great industries, we can consider the 
reorganisation of her defences. But before we can do anything and 
in order to make these things possible it seems to me to be essential 
to start her on the road of self-government. 

I implore this House to show to India to-day that Parliament is 
receptive of the case for self-government and only seeks an oppor- 
tunity of completing it by the demonstrable realisation of the success 
of its stages. There is too much race prejudice in India at the 
present time. It is beyond this House to correct it. It does not 
exist only in India ; it exists in South Africa too. But Parliament 
can help to correct it in the Constitution. If we hold on to power 
in India and stand fast to the policy of subordination, race friction 
will continue and ought to continue. If we surrender our trustee- 
ship to the great Provinces of India as speedily as they are ready to 
take it over, then Indians will have something better and more 
worth doing than fiercely and Impotently to criticise those who are 
at present the agents of Parliament. 

PeroriUtons on Indian affairs have a tendency to great similarity, 
at least the perorations of my speeches on Indian affairs always 
seem so. I cannot however — and I say once again — believe that 
Iteliament is goii^ to afford any obstacle to the partner ship.of 
India in the British Empire. 

We have recently bem fympathetic to the national as|HnUions of 
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tLxEtt, oC Ca^ ^«s of Snbia. Here ie e conetijr derimn of 
acMo^ jwHonelttjr, onoe agein 1 repeat, an original member of the 
I^ei^ae of Natioita, developed under our protecting care, imbued to 
s glMter and greater degree with our political thought Let us pan 
thie BUI and 'Start it, under the aegis of the British flag on the road 
which we oursdves .have travelled, dispite ail the acknoirie^ed 
dif^ties of the case, of caste, of race, of religion and of education. 
If you do that, if jrou pass this Bill and modify it until it becomes a 
grMt statute, 1 can sajr— we can say, as I should like to say with the 
authority of the House to tte peoples of India : “The future and 
the date upon which ]K>u realiK the future goal of self-government 
are with you You are being given great responsibility today and 
opportunity of consultation and influence in odier matters in wiflch 
for we present we keep responsibility. You will find in Pariiaii^ 
every desire to help and to complete the task which this Bill attempts, 
if you devote yourselves with wisdom, with self-restrafnt, with respect 
for minorities’* ‘^t is the message which it seems to me — ^1 my 
with all deference— this House should send to the Indians to-day 
when you are starting to fulfil the proeouncement of the soth 
August. That message cannot be sent unless the House is determi- 
ned to pay without delay and with every desire that it should be 
improved before it is passed, a statute which means the beginning of 
self-government, responsible government in the Indian Empire. 
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Debate on the Govt. of. India Bil\^2nd Reading. 

Sir Donald Haelean : The Debate to-day is an eloquent 
comment on the Debate which occupied the House for a day and 
a half of its time. Tired and weary Members have listened to a 
speech which is worthy of the theme, and delivered by a Minister 
who has not only competent knowledge, but has brougiit to a very 
heavy Usk a zeal and an industry which fully fit him for the work 
which he has so well discharged to-day. But what khout us ? What 
a range of subjects we have tried to grapple with this week, and 
here" what a speech this afternoon I It is not only the question of 
the Briiish Empire and of India which is at sUke, but the whole 
question of the East and its relation to the West, because on the 
decision, which this House will ultimately give with regard to this 
great measure — ^and that of another place— will turn the fate of 
Europe in its relations to those vast nations which populate the 
East. Railways, electricity and tlie swiftly developing means of 
transport and c^cnmunication have largely abolished those physical 
difficulties which made it so easy and apparently true to say 
that 

**East is East, and West is West. 

And never the twain shall meet 

That is gone. The world, if it is going to be a wodd worth 
living ill, must be a world in which all developed communities can 
join in a common League of Nations. Lest anybody here should 
think for one moment that this measure is a reckless leap into the 
political dark, may I just remind them and myself of what our 
relations have been stated bv authority to be to India, certainly 
ever since 1858. Many Members or this House, and undoubtedly 
a vsrv large number of people in this country, are alarmed at the 
prospect of the development of even the very limited scheme which 
has been adumbrated here to-day, but the whole test of British 
government, of Dominions far beyond these Islands, has been this : 
In times of difficulty and of stress arc you goHig to adopt coercion 
or attempt conciliation ? No one doubts for a moment that the 
conditions in Ii^ia are difficult to-day. There is the'^ great Magna 
Charta, as the Indians regard it, in the statement issued in the 
name of Queen Victoria in 1858, when it was said that, “Neither 
race nor religion shall be a bar to the holding of any office under 
the Crown.” When was that issued f Within a few months of the close 


II 
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of the Indian Mutiny. What was the state of India then ? There 
are piping days of peace in India to-day compared with what follo- 
wed for » long time the close of that terrible chapter in the history 
of India known as the Indian Mutiny. And yet that was the poli- 
cy laid down by our rulers then ai to our future relations to India. 
Sixty years have grme by and to what evtent have we fulfilled the 
promise tlie undertaking which^ lay beneath those noble words ? 
Something has been done certainly. In t86i certain steps were 
taken. In 1883 there was a further march towards the fulfilment 
of some part of our promise, and in 1891 ; and in 1907 there came 
the Morley Minto reforms, wherein at last the elective principle 
was accepted definitely and power to disscuss the Budget and to 
interpolate and also to pass Resolutions, was given. That is little 
more than ten years ago. Here once more we find a perfectly 
regular and far too long delayed additional seep in bringing to the 
people of India the year-long promises given by this country to 
that Dominion. 

The point 1 want to make and urge again is this : It is no new 
thing that we are attempting to-day— nothing of the kind It is a 
step, and a very safe step as 1 believe, safeguarded In all sorts of 
directions, which I think tins country may take with confidence, 
notwithstanding the disturbed state of portions of India. We shall 
bear a great deal, no doubt, about the RowUtt Act, and the con- 
dition of things which it was proposed to remedy. The South- 
borough Commission went out a few months after tlie Rowlatt 
Committee finished its investigations. They heard evidence and 
came unanimously to their respective conclusions 1 have very 
much faith in the conviction that if the state of India was such as 
to entirely unfit it to be granted this mioderate step forward, 
Lord Soiithborough and his colleagues would never have felt 
justified in submitting as they did the two Reports which are now 
on the Table of this House. If anything is to be done, and some- 
thing must be done, time is of the essence of the usefulness of the 
step. My right h<in. Friend referred to a remark of Sir George 
Lloyd on that point and I would rather like to elaborate that, and 
to inform the House a little more fully of exactly what did say. 
Sir George Lloyd was one of os here for a number of years. He 
sat on a different side of the House from that on a wUc^ I sat, and 
held different optnionEi After- stating some facts he remarked in 
the communication to which I refer : — 

“Under those circumstances I am only concerned to express 
my profound conviction held before I arrived in India and steepened 
still further in the few months I have been in India that time Is a 
factor of viul importance in the whole question of Reform. I am 
convinced that delay Is a greater danger even then an imperfect 
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8che|t »nd tb(^ of us on whom must tall the heavy responsihlkiv 

of pi^ scheme into sttual operation would be b-tte? 

able^W work an uupe.fect scheme with the good will and 3. 
dence of all concern^ th.«n to operate a more perfect scheme ii 
one could be deviled, it conHdcnce anJ good will liave been broken 
and alienated by disappointments- and by delays.” 


If there was «»ne other argument iiee.le^I a% to the impossibilitv 
of leaving these reforms where they jm. ^ would emphasise what 
the right hon. Genileman has said by asie one word “Paris " 
How few of us realise, and certainly it has taken me some little 
time to do so, what that means. India has been represented in the 
great council of nations in Paris, shaping not only the future of 
the belligerent'* but unquestionably of the world. Is it to be sug. 
gested, when these things have happened, and when India has 
borne a noble and worthy share in the great world-conflict, that we 
are to approach this qne^itlon in a niggardly, distrustful, alienating 
spirit? Such an attitude as that would he frankly contrary to the 
whole tradition of the rule of the British race, and I am certain the 

majority of both Houses of Parliament will, after careful consider- 
ation — which, of course, ought to be given — come to the conclu- 
sion that some such measure as this is necessary. I hope with the 
rigiit hon Gentlemkn, after such study as I have been able to give 
the proposals, tliat such alterations as will be made in the limiting 
sense, but rather on the- lines of indicating trust rather than distrust 
of our fellow-citiaens under the Imperial Crown. My right hon. 
Friend has used the word “diarchy.” If for every new project we 
are to have a Greek term, tlieii, while there is a movement for the 
abolition nf compulsory Greek in the universities, possibly we may 
have to introduce compulsory Greek for Members of Parliament. 

I do not know why they do not use a good Saxon word, or a word 
with a goo<i old fashioned Latin root Why call it “diarchy,” which 
almost seems 10 suggest, something connected with dacoityl The 
question is whether you are going to set up a dual system, and 
instead of a Governor and Executive Council, not elected but select- 
ed, you are going to have reserved services and other services 
transferred to elective Chamber under this system of dual work- 
ing. We know the difficulty of attempting anything new. I am 
quite certain, hon. Members who wish to do so should get up here 
and theoretically demonstrate the complete impossibility of work- 
ing the scheme. That is not the way the British Gh>vernment have 
carried on. The British people have never, thank Heaven, been 
debarred from attempting to do justice b; theoretical difficulty and 
that is why we lave had such success W^ have made I<*gi«lative 
^tempu when specialists and experts ha« demonstrated to the 
lull satisfaction of themselves that nothing dbuld be done. 
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t The metsurts wbidi are raggeated In the Bill are, ; I think we 
will all agree, more fit subjecta for careful conaideration by a Joint 
Committee than for the very alightly imformed , criticism of the 
majority of Members of tiiif House, amongst I certainly 

include " myself. What we to do here in the c%r 8 e of ddbate, 
80 far^as we can grasp the facts which are cognate, is to sliow our 
agreement with the fundamentals of this measure so" that the Com- 
mittee when it gets to work will have behind it the authority at any 
rate of this House in the arduous task on which it sets out. As far 
as I can gather Che proposals in general terms may be described 
thus. We here in the House of Commons representing the sup- 
reme power are going to have a good deal less to do through our 
representatives than we had before. The Secretary of State hopes 
to have less to do wiih tlie Indian Government and the Indian 
Government hopes to have less to do with the provinces and the 
Governor of tlie province hopes to have less to do with the domestic 
problems of his immediate area. I see that an hon. Member oppo- 
site disagrees with that, but that is how it strikes me. 1 think that 
is a thoroughly sensible idea. What are the safeguards? As far as 
1 understand the subject, you are not really going to touch the 
central Government. The only thing you are going to do in that 
respect is to add one more Indian member. AH the great controll- 
ing power will be left alone all the questions of law and order are 
to be under the complete control of the central Government in 
India. Furthermore, as far as I can see, the Civil Service is going 
to be left alone and is going to remain entirely under the control of 
the Government of India. I am sure we will all join, and certainly 
s<i far as any tribute from me is worth anything, I desire to pay a 
heartfelt tribute to the splendid services which the Indian Civil 
Service during ail these generations has rendered to India. They 
have performed marvellous work. I do not think the world as a 
whole has ever seen anything like it. For the present, at any rate, 
that is going to remain untouched. The real change comes in ^the 
'pLfovinces, and on all questions which are not transferred such as 
law and order, and I suppose education-— [ An Hon. Member : 
**No, no ! ] — the Governor maintains almost despotic power, I hope 
I am not going too far in saying so, or at all events a" very powerful 
position oyer his Ministers under the new elective system He has 
the power of veto, and what that power is we will see when the 
rules appear My right hon. Frirnd, when he referred to the 
question of legislation by rule, did not know how sore a subject he 
was touching so far as we were concerned. 

The new elects chamb rs are to be on a limited franchise of 
5,000,000 voter out ef 0,000,000. [ An Hon. Memb^r ; “Two 
hundred millions r*] li es not make any difference really to the 
argument. Even there ve reat safeguards are being introduced, 
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jf yo« go through the scheme ybu will find k safegutrded at 

. y step, m only point is whether you have not got too 
m^t of tlMW^ In rough outlines there is the scheme which is put 
t)efofO the Kpuse of Commons to-day. Is it suppos^ we sliall 
give M/iy ^ging assent to the* request which my right bon 
Friend makes, on behalf of His Majesty's ,Govemmenl-nnd that is 
the |>(^nt— a Government which represents parties in the State who 
have been hitherto associated with strong opposition, as far as I can 
see, to any development upon what I would consider sound demo- 
cratic progress in regard to India and bur Crown Dominions beyond 
the seas f They joined in that histotic declaration of loth August, 
1917. It cbmesto us with that tremendous force, and I do say 
this in conclusion, that we seek to maintain India as an integral 
part of the British Empire. There may be in India, as there are 
in this country and in every country, bodies of men who seek some- 
thing far other than that, but as far as I have been able to judge 
the responsible men of India, their ambition is to be a self-govern- 
ing dominion within the ambit of the British Empire. Phat is an 
ambition which we can to some extent facilitate by the generous 
passage of such a measure as this, and the success of Acts of 
Parliament of this kind does not depend so much upon the mere 
words that constitute the Bills as on the spirit in which they are 
not only put upon the Statute Book, but are administered. If 
that spirit is a broad-minded and generous spirit, even an im- 
perfect mesure like this can go a long way to reach the goal 
which I am sure we ail wish to attain. 

Sir H Cralk : 1 hope my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State will ifot think it is merely conventional, and on the other 
hand, that it is not presumptuous on my part if I offer to him my 
most sincere congratulations on the statement of the Bill which 
he has presented-to us this afternoon. These may perhaps he more 
acceptable to him, because they come from one who has generally 
difPred from him, and who is perhaps disposed to look with greater 
caution and with somewhat more of fear on the Bomewbai more 
advanced steps which he may be disposed to take in this Bill. I 
cordially ecl|p Uie words which were said by my right hon, Frlmd 
the Member for Peebles (Sit D. Maclean) in regard to the 
acceptance that we give to this Bill. Of the general spirit 
which animates it I have not the least doubt, and I hope we may be 
wble perhaps to come to some common understanding about it, but 
f think mv hen. Friend has perhaps not devoted himself 10 
cbselyas he might have done to the very abundant doeumenu 
vdiieh have been dirown at us by the Secretary of State. I do not 
Hark be noiiid «ld, had he read them, ^ the 
•llogadtec about: how far TOO might extend. He . 

a grhal pait of the diecuasiona about this Bill mo»t *>« 
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of ftdjultineiit and of balance of dUcusslona between experts equally 
eiixious to attain the end which he generally desires, but who will 
not by mere vague aspirations as to extension come to any practu 
cal settlement. He quoted a letter from Sir George Lloyd, but 
in the first ^two paragraphs of that letter he says : 4 

'*Owing to industrial disturbances I was unable state my view 
with regard to tlie scheme of constitutional reforms under discus- 
sion. I have arrived in India too recently, and since my arrival 
have been too preoccupied with the local condition ol affairs 
in Bombay, to form any mature judgment upon the rival merits of 
the scheme put forward by my predecessor’s Government and that 
proposed by the Secretary of State and the Viceroy.” 

It leaves the main question unjudged, although we would all 
agree that time is the essence of this matter and that it brooks of 
no considerable delay. I am a fairly old Member of the House, 
but I never rose to address the House with a greater sense of 
responsibility than on this occasion. 1 know the difSculties of this 
matter. It is hot because I attach any importance to views of 
mine, which must be largely second hand, but because I feel that 
any words used here^may carry far beyond what their real worth 
may be, and may, by some want of tact, or misplaced empliasis, 
cause ill-feeling between ourselves and our fellow-subjects in 
India. I am sure everyone of us will desire to^ speak with the 
greatest caution in this matter. My right hon. Friend need 
not fear that I shall plead for delay I am only anxious that you 
should get on as fast as possible. I am not, of course, ^oing to 
make the absurd and wicked suggestipn that you made your 
declaration on the aoth August. 1917, with any idea of capturing 
loyalty— loyalty that could not have been captured except by the 
affection of our fellow citizens, and I am afraid that for once in re* 
gard to the form of this Bill, although I cordially agree with the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for Peebles in objecting to 
legislation by Regulation in ordinary matters, 1 think if he will 
study the whole circumstances he will agree with me that the right 
hon Gentelman the Secretary of State has iio other alternative but 
to carry these measures into effect very largely b} Regulations to 
be issued hereafter. 

My fight to speak on this is because for a quai ter of a century 
I have been in weekly correspondence with Civil servants in India 
over very various district scattered all over. I iiave visited India, 
but I do not attach, and I hope no sensible man will attach, very 
mlicb weight lo these cold-weather visits to India. But they do 
have a certain value to all of us if we take them fn the proper 
way If we take tbeip, not as a means of forming judginents for 
ouiielves, bm understand what we read, and as 
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gJtHig that tiDCtarc of reality which is necessary wholly to per- 
cihre tte force of what we are told. I do not think any man can 
mpye through India without finding that whatever he has read 
or heard or known about India Is strengthened by such a visit. 
One perhaps, first of all with the wealthy Parsee marchants 

of Bombay. One may come next to the smoother elements of 
Bengali society, where dangers at least do not appear so much on 
the surface. You pass, perhaps, Into the more sentimental atmos- 
phere, still guided by those wise guides who know Its movements 
down to the very bottom, of the sacred City of Benares. After- 
wards, perhaps, you can compare the more fighting element of 
Sikh society in Amritsar. Nothing teaches us more the work that 
has been done by our brothers in India than to go up to the 
frontier provinces. 1 remember passing the Peshawar, being 
received bv the Governor there, the late Sir Harold Dean. Natural- 
ly, these Governors are rather afraid of the type of Paget, u. p., 
and he perhaps doubted that I was not coming to teach him instead 
of trying to learn from him. That doubt was soon broken down, 
and we became the closest and most confidential of frien 'S. I 
rode with him into the market every morning, where he well knew 
that he was an easy object of murderous attack. 1 was sent by 
him up the Khyber Pass, that strangest of all scenes, where you 
pass through tnquntains occupied by the British pickets on certain 
days of the week, in order to assure the passage of the great cara- 
vans ffom Central Asia. I drove tip in the sole company of two 
files of Khyber Rifles, and I passed through the middle of a 
caravan stretching for a mile and a half on the road, and at last 
reached Lundi Kotal, and found three of my fellow Englishmen 
holding that fort within sight of Jellalabad, where they were sur- 
rounded by hostile tribes,, and where their life passed in soli- 
tary wardenship. I understood then something of the responsi- 
bility and something of the hardship, and something of the strain 
and stress of Anglo-Indian life. I apologise to the House for 
occupying so much time with these perhaps senile recollections. 

What is the situation in which we stand in passing judgment 
upon the Bill* which my right hon. Friend has brought forward ? 
Let me yay at once that I accept without grudging and without 
reserve the declaration of the 20th of Augu«^t, 1917. I think it 
carried but what was the spirit *»f previous declarations. ^ It might 
be objected, of course, that that was no Resolution of Parliament. It 
WAS made on the eve of an Adjournment, and was merely a dec- 
laration of a Minister confirmed by no Resolution of the House. 
But we need not argue about that. I do not think anyone will 
object to acquiesce in the spirit— -If you do not like the words— ox 
the declaration of aoth August. We must, by assenting to that, 
carry forward the political education of our fcllow-citizens ot 
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liidift. That will be our duty. It becomes our duty because we believe 
profoundly in the advantage of a constitutional Government. Our 
faith in Constitutional Government in spite of all our doubts, 
difficulties, and hesitations, makes it our duty to do all we 
can to develop that education. But is it unduly cautious, if, 
perhaps from the habit of a life-time, 1 say we woiiid have 
been on stronger grounds if we bad been able to find that the 
mass of the popuiation, and not merely a small handful, were press- 
ing us on to this movement? 1 do not say that because merely a 
handful are doing it we must hold back, but we must remember 
that the educated and literary part of India forms a very hmall 
part of the population compared with the whole people. I am 
sorely tempted to quote a sentence from Burke who says ; 

**Half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the field ring with 
their cries, while large Cattle lie under the shelter of the British 
oak chewing the cud in silence. Do not suppose that the noise 
comes from the large creature of the field.'^ 

' I would rather some of those silent masses had really been 
educated up to the stage of making this demand, and making it 
with greater force than can be made by what is after all, a very, 
very small minority of the nation. We must remember, also, that we 
have in India what the right hon. Gentleman has referred to as 
vast differences of nationality, of language, of religion, of caste. 
It is no use saying that we must treat India as a nation. India 
with her fifty or more languages, with her differences of caste, her 
varieties of religion — these things cannot be got over lightly by 
saying that we must treat India as a nation and gram her indepen- 
dence. 1 remember during my visit to India discussing at a station 
with a commander of one of the Imperial forces of one of the na- 
tive States, the probable future of the Government of India. One of 
UN said to a native officer. *Mn the days of our grandchildren, 
will we still be here, or will you do without us f** The native officer, 
pointing to the inscription which is at every station in India — “Water 
for the Hindu gentlemen’* “Water for the Mahomedan gentlemen” 
— ^id, “So long as that remains necessary, we must keep you 
here ” We have to settle secular differences, deep-rooted differences 
that divide the great masses of Indians^ and we cannot lightly throw 
over our trusteeship, wipe out the whole matter and leave the strug- 
gle to be fought out by those for whom we have made ourselves 
responsible. 

We have also this to consider. We have to took to the fact 
that there have been recent experiments, and I am certain that my 
Hght hon. Friend would agree withmetbatthoserecent ezperi- 
nenU have Q^ialwa completely successful. We had the 

experiments Xhil fi^ipon is 1083. They never led to any great 
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hon. Gentleman says, after 
only beginning to Uke some sort of shape. 
We have the Moriey.Minio reforms. 1 have looked through thm 
vaiqoais reports. All the different authorities on every side pronounce 
the Morley-Minto reforms an almost absolute failure. They have 
establisiibd a system of consUnt criticism without power and without 
responsiblll^, and, besides that, they have established a system of 
representation which is really a shame. Critic is never so likrly 
to foster discontent or to be so captious as when it is entirely devoid 
of responsibility. Those experiments, at all events, have not proved 
great successes. Further than this, we have to remember that 
we have to look back upon three years of very great and serious 
disturbance In India. The Secretary of State did not in his speech 
to-night refer to all those disturbances that occured in the year 1916, 
nor to the results of the Rowlatt Commission and the consequent 
Acts restraining disturbances, but there is no doubt we have the 
right— and it is not any grudging spirit which makes us assume 
that right — of looking carefully at your proposals, when those pro- 
posals are made after three years of very dangerous disturbances 
in India, and while those responsible for the government of India 
fear at any moment the outbreak of disturbances. These are not 
things that can be lightly passed over. I do not say that these 
dangers either justify us in refusing reforms, or justify us even In 
delaying reforms, but they do justify us— nay, they make it our duty 
—to look with caution, and with critical eye, on the reforms that 
are proposed. 

We start all these experiments with the conciousness that with 
all the successes that have been achieved, in one sphere of Indian 
-admintstraiibn we have nothing but failure, and that is in our 
Indian education. We have built from the top instead of building 
from the foundation. We have attempted to found universities of the 
very worst possible type, by competitive examination and by curriculii 
and degrees, and all the paraphernalia of universities, instead of the 
living spirit, which would have brought them closer, made an alliance 
with the Indian spirit, and developed the real genius of the Indian 
nstion through the university. No one who goes through the village 
schools or the little technical schools can say we have done anything 
hut achieve failure. The village schools are really beneath contempt. 
They touch merely a handful. They are imperfect in their methods. 
I am not talking of reading and writing — that is only a small part <A 
the curriculum. What 1 regard as the main part of the education is 
getting hold of the younger generation, forming and^ shaping their 
character - and making them useful citizens, teaching them to he 
®l®cu and fully developed, physically' and intellectually, and, above 
*|l things long ago we ought 'to have made education far more teeb- 
®tcal. Unfortiinaiely, the qrs^em was established just at our worst 
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IMriod; when we thought about nothing but competitive ejmminations 
and dtfgreesiand payment by resuits, and all the rest of it, where we 
never sought, even at home, to form character, to develop aptitude 
or to make our younger generation Into really good citizens. That 
is one of the great difficulties we have in starting a new system of 
reform, that we have never laid the real foundation that would have 
enabled popuUr interest in politics, and the development of the 
representative system, by a well conceived system of education. 
That is the one great failure in our Indian administration, and we 
liave paid a very heavy penalty for it. 

Novv we come to the suggestion as to the shape which reforms 
should take. We all agree, as I have said, that some reform is 
necessary, that reform must be generous, that it must carry out, 
not only the words but the spirit of the declaration of soth Au- 
gust. and, further, it must be prompt, for the matter brooks no 
delay. My right hon. Friend referred to one very interesting and 
very able precursor of this system of reform, and I am glad to 
join in the compliments paid to our mutual friend, Mr. Li«mel 
Curtis, who belong to a very active, and a very important body 
of young men, whom I should be the last to criticise. I am 
proud to know him,- and to pay that respect to him due from 
age to youth. He and others have been doing good work, and 
part of that good work has been done in India. But we 
must remember, much as we owe to the proposals made by Mr. 
Lionel Curits, yet they have been set aside; I do not think mv 
right hon. Friend found it possible to adopt these proposals 
in their integrity. He found certain great difficulties. These 
proposals — ^to describe them in a single word — were to the effect 
that independent Government to a certain extent should oe assig- 
ned to tile small States within the provinces under the tutelage of 
the British Government. The difficulty was in the tutelage, for 
it was anticipated that very soon there might be a collision 
between these small States independent in certain aspects and 
the wider Government. That, then, was set aside. 

Now we come to the proposals of the right hon. Gentleman. 
In regard to certain things he is perfectly right in saying there is 
common agreement We are all agreed as to the need for decen- 
tralisation. We are all agreed that the present system of represen- 
tation is absurd, and that if you give representation at; all it mu’*t 
be a responsible representation. The right hon Gentleman, the 
Member for Peebles ( Sir D. Maclean ) said that- 5,000-000 was 
a ve^ small number out of all the millions of India. Vet 5,000, 
ooo tH a very considerable advance upon a very few diousaiids. 
We an agree; in the matter of decentralisatlou. The dUBcul^ 
arii^s when you .come to the detailed proposals of tha diarchic 
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CiiwnMn«nt, or bf whatever name you choose to call it, by which 
tl^ are to be reserred and transferred subjects, and in which 
these subjects are tt> be handed over to the Government to be 
adiiiinistered by Ministers chosen and responsible to the legislative 
C luncils, and very much . independent of the Governor and his 
executive. I am sure the right non. Gentleman must, as well as 
anyone, admit that there are very serious difficulties In this. I am 
not giving here a final opinion, but this, after all, shouH be the 
most feasible, workable, and practicable scheme of all the reforms. 
My right hon. Friend, I am certain, will agree that there are certain 
seif evident difficulties about it. That is admitted in more than one 
statement that has appeared, above his own name or written by his 
own hand. All that is said may be perfectly true, that of the com- 
peting scheme this is the better, because its advantages outweigh its 
manifest disadvantages. There is the alternative scheme of the 
four Provincial Governments, but this my right hon. Friend criticised 
very severely and with great skill. 1 admit that in the alternative 
scheme there woul^ be no division between transferred and reserved 
subjects, that there should be an increase in the native elements in 
the Executive Council, and that that increase should bring with it 
responsibilities and perhaps open the door hereafter to still further in* 
crease. I am quite aware of the difficulties. They might create 
discontent amongst these and those they represent, and perhaps 
upset the Government. On the other hand the thing might inci- 
dentally, under such strain, develop into greater power It is quite 
true that this alternative scheme may be open to objection. The 
right hon. Gentleman has so stated. On the other hand, he* must 
remember that his own scheme has been very severely criticised. 
Lord Ronaldshay and the Government ' of Bengal have refused to 
join in that alternative Government. My right hon. Friend will 
agree, that Lord Ronaldshay and the Government of Bengal did ^ not 
agree with the alternative system proposed, yet it wPuld rat^ 
strain the words of the d^-spatch of Lord Ronaldshay to say that ttey 
evinced entire agreement with the proposals of the Report. My 
right hon. Friend will agree that the despatch does not necessarily 

argue support on the part of Lord Ronaldshay. 

1 feel sure the House will reserve its judgment. We are quite 
ready to go a little furiher. What our duty is in conjui»cti**n and 
collaboration with the right hon. Gentleman i** try to find out wliat 
is best to devise, what will best do that whicii we ought to do X 
say very humbly that i think I see the d inger. 1 distrust, 
strongly distrust, some of the recent cxj>e/imcnt?«. I have doub ts at 
to the practicabiltty of some of the proposals. I cordially agree 
that settlement, and some quick settlement is desirable, and that we 
must not always be guided by mere abstract constitutional principle. 
I am vciy glad riie right lion. Gentleman; hasr-<tnd he will correct 
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me if 1 am wrong— adopted as a practical measure— though 1 think 
really it is capable of no constitutional defence— a system of com- 
munal representation. Anyone who knows cannot but feel that 
communal representation is really not consistent with any broad 
principle of constitutional government* All the same, the right 
bon. Gentleman would say that. In the circumstances, and as things 
stand now, it is necessary in India. 

Colonol Wodirwood : I think it may be necessary to let the 
Muhammadans and Hindus arrange the matter themselves. 

Sir H. Craik : I think the words of my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State are the more practical form. 

Colonel Wedgrwood : Ijhought you were against it all. 

Sir H, Craik: 1 want just to put forward, as one essential 
element in your procedure, to keep a fair and just attitude towards 
the Civil Service. Trust its members. Do not despise their rights. 
My right hon. Friend himself has experienced something of the 
spirit in which they are ready to approach this question. I think 
we will deal with it. 1 think he has received — in fact, 1 need not 
make any mystery of it, because, I myseif have passed on to him 
documents from the Civil servants. I thmk he will agree |that these 
show the same spirit of loyalty in their views on the proposals now 
made that have been traditional in their profession. The right hon. 
Gentleman compared the position of the Civil servants with that of 
the English service The analogy is not’ complete. The Indian 
Civil Service is a service that has far more responsibilitv, 
far more initiative, and I as a man of the home service am 
proud to acknowledge it. It has been the duty of the Indian Civil 
Service to form opinions upon the larger question and to give those 
opinions. They were completely different from the home sery:ce, 
who merely administer and whose business it is not to from opinions 
upon the great questions. I trust my right hon. Friend will remem- 
b^ that the position, even financially, of the Civil Service is very 
serious. It has been brought before successive Governments since 
:9ii. In 1913 a Commission was appointed. It reported in 1915, 
kiU not the slightest action has been taken towards improving the 
position of the Civil servants. Their leave has gone. Their work 
has enormously increased. Ttieir liberty is dimintsbed. The 
expense of the journey home has^enormously increased, and made it 
almost impossible for tbe Civil servants with reduced pay and in- 
creased ^penses to come home, except at long intervats. Their 
wivuf juid cmldren are separated from them. The least that can be 
di^ is 10 give tome attention to the needs and just claims of that 
F^ofearioii. . 

tM mm a few words from jme paper 

sAieii I placed in hania of wif right hon. Fiiend. 
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i;f W« l»»e ewnnined— — " ' 

M|<|beOvilsemBt8— 

;*the« proposed constitutional reforms from the , 

men wto will l» asked to put them into execution. We^ff- to 
lar emphasis on this point, for throughout this Report Us Som 

presume, and rightly, that the members of all services w II rfe 
foyal utmost to make this or any other similar scheme* I 
success ; the tradition of giving their best to the country undlr ikil 
and any circumstances will, so far as present members of the servirJI 
are concerned, be maintained to the end of their service to ih 
exclusion of the wishes and opinions of the individual. Our attitudT 
therefore, is not that of the destructive critic, it is that of the mah 
who desires to perfect and improve details only, and we would ask 
that the opinions given be interpreted strictly in the spirit in which 
they are offered." 


“ We are strongly convinced that the success of this scheme, or 
of any other, depends entirely, not on our efforts, but on the attitude 
adopted, and the part played by the responsible educated Indian. 
In past years such men have not accepted to the full their duty in 
connection with the political progress of their country ; many have 
it is true, asked and occasionally agitated openly, for reform and 
advance, but others— we believe the great majority— have been con- 
tent with our own guidancei that Is either with things as they were, 
or with any reforms which their rulers (for there is no escaping the 
word) thought fit to introduce. On our part, speaking as officials, 
we feel, and for years have felt, that our own official policy has been 
too slow and circumspect ; Government has hesitated, deliberated— 
and then pigeon-holed— when it should have gone boldly forward." 

That is a spirit different to that which has sometimes been attri- 
buted to the Civir servant in India. I am certain that the right hon. 
Gentleman will carry out his reforms best if in a generous spirit he 
listens to and accepts the co-operation of these people in the future. 

Hr. Bffnnet: — The hon. Member for the Scottish Universities 
who has just sat down has spoken with his usual diffidence as a cold 
weather visitor to India. There is much in his statement with which 
1 agree, but perhaps he will allow me to say that on one or two 
points I differ from his conclusions. In the first place, I think that 
the M*ir]ey-Minto reforms have not been the entire failure he has 
taken them to be. 1 think he somewhat underestimates the use 
that local administration has been in India. 1 do not think that the 
educational systeim has been the entire failure it has been represent- 
ed to be. No one will claim that it has been a success, but any one 
who has had any large acquaintance with the Indian members of the 
various local administrations, or with the subordinate members of 
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the jodlciafj And membeN df tl» legmt And medical profeiitim 
IttdiA mho hAve hAd their treinlng iind their teechlQg eatirel^ ijA 
IndiAti uuivertitiesy^ will tAy thet they heve been a complete lAllme. 
1 do not pretend tbet they bAve been, a euccest* We hAee bed a 
very seercbing and critical Account giyeo by the hoti Member who 
went out tp India as a member of the lodpstrial Commissmn. We 
are aware of the defecta of that system, and tliere is no doubt it will 
in lime undergo the reform that it needs. 

I jthink most of us witi follow the example of the Secretary of 
State for India in restraining from criticisms, or attempting to deal 
with the details of the great measure fie has laid before the House 
tb*dsy. We sbali 6nd in them our best criterion by asking two 
questions, (i) Are the political confessions made in the Bill honest 
And genuine, and (s) are the executive safe-guards which it offers 
sufficient ? I think that the BiU will pass safely through an examina- 
tion in the light of those two principles. The right hon. Gentleman 
admits that under the scheme referred to s good deal of the effect 
which would have resulted has been nullified by Regulations It is, 
however, reassuring to see how fully alive he is to the danger of that 
policy If repeated, and it will be a satisfaction for the House to 
know that under the new scheme the Regulations which will be pre- 
pared will be somewhat of a statiitory nature, tiiat is to say^ they will 
be subject to the approval of the House and to any criticism!! which 
may be offered in this House. 

We have also a great and valuable innovation in the instrument 
of Instructions to the Government. No one can read over the Act 
itself without seeing how much of the operation of that Act will 
depend upon itie Instructions, and 1 hops the House will give 
the most careful consideration to these instructions because 
very much will depend upon them. We have been told, because 
five of the provincial Governments in India differ from the principle 
of dualism, that we ought to postpone the consideration of this Bill. 

I agree with the right hon. Gentlemen in the arguments which he 
puts forward in defence of the scheme of the Government of India 
against that of the provincial Governments, because I cannot see in 
the scheme put forward by the provincial Governments anything 
like an open way to the development of popular responsibility. 
Althpugh It takes some courage to stand up against the advice of 
five provincial AdministratioifS in India, at the same time 1 think 
the right hon. Gentleman is justified in the scheme he has chosen 
aa against that of five provincial Governments. 

This House and the opinion of this country, in looking at this 
scheme, will have to .abandon certain conventional ideas. In this 
city there must be. a. good many examples of ancient wisdom in the 
old id«A8 and conventioriHlities in regard to the relathms between 
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EiittMid •nd India which have to be -w— .j— .. « . , . '' 

dim i. ^ oideaytog that i« tl.e East you mul bfiithlr the 
mer or the anvil. We ought to look at this ereat nmhi»m 
thiiUting which is the hammer and which ls*the anvil We are not 
p,l« tomjr .h. d.-fcc«d « Indh » ^3 Z 

^vemment,and we must find some other methij of doing It. 
Again, there is the old conventionality that we won India by the 
sword and we wn only keep it by the sword. That is rather defec- 
tive history and bad fiolicy. I should uke no pride i » '..dia and in 
my position as a citizen of this Empire If I felt that In.na was to be 
iRtpt only by the sword, and I believe that view prevails in all parU 
of the Houae 


There are diflSculties which have been put forward, and which, 
in my opinion, have been made more of than they are entitled to! 
You hear of lions in the path, and you can always see that if your 
ima«:lniition tendn that way. One lion in the path is the religious 
difficidfy in India. We all know that there is such a difficulty, but 
it is p(V4il)le to exaggerate; that even in India, and those who press 
that difficulty upon the notice of the people in England forget to tell 
us how many States there are in India in which Mahomedan rulers 
peacefully exercise sway over the Hindu population. Many of us 
who have been in India must have bad some experience of those 
political conditions 1 know In one State of a very influential Mabo* 
medan Nawab who governs through a Hindu Minister, and one 
never hears of any differences between tiiat ruler and his people. 
Then, again, we hear of insuperable obstacles to the establishment 
of anything like modem constitutional government in India. Here, 
again, one does not underestimate the obstinacy of certain sections 
of the co-ninunitv, but we are conscious that that problem is to 
some extent solving itself, and that at all events the predominance 
of the past is not as uncompromising and absolute as it used to be. 

In regard to that matter there are signs which I regard as most 
encouraging. We iiave the attitude of the Brahmins. The Brahmin 
has been held up rather as a somewhat dangerous, grasping and 
unsatisfactory person, but I do not think he has been quite fairly 
tre Ued. The Brahmin is to some extent by prescription a privileged 
person, but in the practical affairs of life one does not see much 
exercise of that privilege, and at ^ny rate, the Brahmins arc taking 
their part in a way most creditable to them in the uplifting of the 
oppressed classes in India We hear of the many millions of oppr^ 
ssed people and movements have been put for raising the oppressed 
cla'^ses. To whom we should give credit for originating that, 1 am 
not quite sure, but I think the Christian missionaries have had *®**J®* 
thing to do with it. The point I want- to make is that thc^ most effi- 
cient measures that have been taken in India for the social aineiio- 
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by the edaciMi Brahndnt.. Thdjr ere it eleei of people Mio ire 
held up to prejudice end dittmst I9 e privileged ^gerchy : but 
tbey have done more than any otheri in India to raiie the depreased 
ctatiei« Only the other day.! beard of an organiaation which 
deaetves to be known and to be respected wherever It is. Is known, 
called the Servanu of India Society. This society organised, in 
connection with one of the great religious fairs in the United 
Provinces, a medical and nursing .service for the benefit of alt who 
might be uken sick or who might be in need of help aipongst the 
hundreds of worshippers who assembled at that religious fair. 
Cholera broke out, and the Servants of India Society took the lead 
ill organisiog measures dealing with the cholera. I am speaking 
of these people because the Brahmins llave^been h«Id up as real 
obstacles to the setting up of anything like democratic instituions 
in India. I plead for a fair judgment even upon them. 

We are told that it is hopeless and dangerous to put more 
power into the hands of the people of India, because the certain 
result of doing that would be to decrease tlie efficiency of the 
administration* There have been times in recent years in which 
thoughtful Indians have had some reason for asking whether 
British administration at all points was any more efficient than 
it ought to be. Let us at all events realise this, that we may 
pay a little too dearly for absolute efficiency, and it may pay us 
in certain circumstances to be content with something short of 
perfection. Lord Cromer, whom I can scarcely regard as a 
dangerous adviser in matters of* this kind, always acted upon 
the principle that he would employ the natives of India where it 
was at all possible, in spite of the fact that the native was compa- 
ratively inefficient **This is a point,” he said, which the 
Government of India has always gone wrong. You lose more by 
the e^ct upon popular content than you gain by having the work 
better done.” /U a congress I attended two and a half years ago 
I was struck by the fact that all over the huge building there were 
mottoes, and I think the most predominant motto there was Effi- 
cient government no substitute for self-government.’' I think the 
idea was Maszini's. It was recognised by the Italian population 
of Lombardy under Austrian domination. They fully recognised 
that the Austrians were efficient governors, but they did not I6ve 
them apy the more for that, and were very glad ^ get rid of them. 
Yoii fMij pay too much for your efficiency. We fmnkly recognise 

there will be a danger of a ceHain falling off in the efficiency of 
the and the new regime is 

streii|!A and getdng Into operation, but we ovqpit to be 
tbit if, 0^^^^ get an Incrmtsiiig con- 
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people of India, and a aailafactlon with t2 
rpft whK* England has imposed upon them. ^ 

y When an attempt is m^e to put the situation in India befr». 
it is somenmes put ma way which cannnt f-n ... 


UB, w 18 somenmes put ma way which cannot fail to alarm ui 
Most of us have had a pamphlet sent to us which was intended 
to prepares, I suppose, for the decision that we are to comrto 
to-day. That pamplile^ I think, is the product of the Indo-British 
Association to which the Secretary of State has referred 1 do nm 
want to answer that pamphlet, but I think it might very fairly S 
described as a caricature of recent evente and movements in India. 
It puts everything out of perspective, and everything out of nronor- 
tion, and presents India to the English public merely as a hotted 
of sedition in the political phenomena of which there is nothinc 
worth attention beyond the ravings of an hysterical woman and 
the plottings of a disloyal minority. Tliat is not the India with 
which we have to deal. We have to deal with a very different 
India, so long as we are sure that the executive are armed with 
sufficient powers to control it, and we can find in the difficulties 
and even the dangers which confront the Administration in India 
no reason for denying the opportunities of progress and self- 
develooment. I think the attitude of mind of men who, on the 
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development. I think the attitude of mind of men who, on the 
evet of decision being taken on a question fraught with the greatest 
importance to the development of the Empire, can do nothing 
better to enlighten us than to send a scare-crow pamphlet, for it is 
nothing better, show a deplorable want of statesmanship and of 
good faith. 

The hon. Baronet (Sir H. Craik) spoke of the grave and serious 
occurrences in India during the last three years, and I do not think 
1 am misrepresenting or exaggerating his argument when I say that 
he looks upon recent occurences as a reason why we should be 
very careful and very cautious in the measure.s that we adopt in 
India. That is a very fair and reasonable argument, but it is not 
a reason for timidity. Timidity may produce greater danger than 
a bold and resolute policy. 

Sir H. Craik : 1 said that this is not a time for timidity nor 
for delay. 


Mr. Bennett : We are glad to have those two points put by 
the hon. Baronet. We have two good examples which we can follow. 
We have the example of Canning who had to deal with far more 
serious troubles and problems than even the Government of India 
has had to deal with in recent years, and the fact that he did not 
regard that as a reason why he should withhold from tiie people 
of India the benefits of university education. It was tiie crown- 
ing point of Canning’s 'policy of clemency to give to India those 
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iiiiivMiQr loilftittioiii of wUcli w^. Imvo lieard to night IM olfatr 
enmpie hi thit of « faoent Yiettcf notwithstanding the 

attempts iq>on Us life, and aotwitbstahdmg that he suffered and 
fa snSeriogt Sfdd that it would not deter him from going on with 
die liberal policy which he contemplated. 1 am sore those are 
examples which should * help- and encourage us. We have to go 
forward. 1 might quote a passage from a contemporary historian 
w^e work has already become classic when speaking, of the 
measures adbpted by the Emperor Theodosius. He speaks of 
Theodosius as ** The far-seeing statesman who, seeing the tide 
of democracy setting in, goes boldly forth to meet it, and with 
liberal band extends the privileges of dtizenship to the worthiest 
of those who have been outside the pale, and from the enemies 
of the constitution turns them into its staunchest detenders.** That 
is the policy which the Secretary of State for India has taken 
in hand. He courageously goes forward to meet the rising tide 
of democracy in India, and he may count upon converting a good 
many of those which at this time are hostile to British rule or, at 
all events, are not hdping us as they ouirht to do. He may, and 
we hope he will, convert them into helpers - and loyal subjects of 
the Crown. We or others will spena a good deal of time upon 
the details and machinery of this Bill, and in regard to that may 1 
remind the House of what Lord Morley has written regarding the 
second-rate importance of the machinery of political institutions ? 
He recommends us to engrave in letters of gold on the portals 
of the great offices of State at Whitehall Matthew Arnold’s words ; 
^*When sh >11 we learn that what attaches people to us is the spirit 
we are of, and not the machinery we einploy ?’* We may have 
doubts and difficulties as to the machinery and as to matters of 
detail, but if we are right **\n the spirit we are of” 1 have no fear 
of the consequences. 

Colonel Yate : I think the House may congratulate the hon. 
Member who has just spoken on his very intercMting address, and 
1 am sure we all join with him in hoping that the Bill we are now 
considering will have the result that he hopes for in converting the 
present agitators into our good and useful colleagues in the Govern- 
ment of India in the future. One word in regard to the Indian 
Civil Service, which was dealt with by the hon 'ble Baronet (Sir H. 
Craik). I confess I was disappointed at the expressions used by 
Secretary of State regarding the Civil Service of India, If I remem- 
ber aright he said he was sending out a representative from this 
country to bring the Indian Civil Service down to Its proper 
portion ; to put It into its proper position, and to put it more into 
tke portion of the Indian Civil Service at home than of the Indian 
Civil Service in India. We must all remember that the Indian 
Civil Service was the greatest ambition of many pec^c in this 
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cdiii|i«rf and oiw M the gieateet examitiationt In our iinlvert^ 
Indian Civil It la also the gieateit ambi- 

don Of Indians when they come here to be trained to nass for the 
liMilan Civil^ Service The Indian Civil Service occupies a very 
unique position in the world, and I do not want to see it brought 
down to any lower level than it occupies at the present time. 
Therefore, I hope, my right hon. Friend will not maintain the 
position he took up when he spoke about it. 

■r. Montana : Sir Llewellyn Smith is going out to India foi^ 
no other purpose than to collaborate witb*lAie Indian Civil Service 
in advising the Viceroy and the Government as to the reorganisadon 
of thd Secretariat of the Indian Government Departments. I agree 
with every word the hon. and gallant Gentleman says as to the 
Indian Civil Service, My only argument was that when the time 
comes they would lose their responsibility for the initiation of poliqr 
but would carry out the policy which was dictated to them when 
it was transferrred from this House to the people of India. 

Colonel Tate : — I hope the Indian Civil Service will never lose 
its initiative. It is to its initiative that we owe a great deal. It has 
maintained our Government in India for a century. I do not want 
to touch on any details of the Bill under discussion. We acknow- 
ledge that nobody understands it, for nobody has had time to study 
it. The right hon. Gentleman told us that he had flooded the House 
with literature. look at the quantity we have had within the last 
week or two. It has been impossible for anyone to study it. I do 
not know why these voluminous Blue Books were kept back. I do 
not know why these Reports were not published at the time they 
were received. 1 must leave it to the Secretary of State to explain 
the reason for the delay. It is a great pity we did not have them 
months ago. The only really important question at this important 
stage of the Bill is whether self-government in India is to be founded 
on unity of administration, or whether what the right hon. Gentle- 
man calls the principle of diarchy is to obtain. ' Diarchy is a system 
of dual Government. The right hon. Gentleman is responsible for 
the word. There is no word in any language in any part of the 
world like it, and the very fact that no word exists anywhere for such 
a system of government is proof that there has been no one irrespon- 
sible enough to suggest such a system before this. It is an absolute- 
ly unknown system. 

What i8_ the proposal ? It is that in each Province in India-* 
we ought rather to say in each country in India, for if you compare 
the Continents of India and of Europe without Russia, you will see 
they very nearly coincide; the population of India 315,000,000 and 
that of Europe without Russw is 3x3,000,000; Indu 
like Europe, many countries with divergent conditions, but those 
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diwiMMociadiCiMii^^^^^ the 

dIffmimiMMem the <m dieJSM/ij^ ik^ Wocki 

an Ae Wetl it ter fretter tbn lte;difitreace betnatti Ao Bolgarim 
aa Ae Sfttt asd Ite. BrkiAar ^ Whoa ooe tUokt hoar 

ibtoluteljr Impottible it b to iatfbdiice one fcancliiteaod one tjttem 
d^ govermnent for^tbe whole of Europe wad for the vtrloat countries 
eoomoUng Europe wlAout Rotet, we. can easily underahuid Ae 
difficult of inooducing one Iniiichlie and one tysicm of Govern^ 
mwat wr all Ae varieties of race, language, and creed that exist In 
India* It may be asked* What is the meaning of this system of 
diarchy r It is that in eveiy proidnce of India, however different 
Ae creeds and languages may be, you are to have two executive 
councils, one composed of British ofiScial members and the other of 
Indian unofiBcial members. These two exclusive councils afe td bo 
opposed to each other and to fight each other on questions affectliig 
Ae Budget, the allotment of funds, and everything else. 

The danger is this, that these questions will be fought but under 
the pressure of the Indian Press. The virulence of criticis^ and 
gross misrepresentation indulged in lately by the Indian Press has 
been so marked that I recently put a question to the Secretary 
of State as to what was being done to stop it. The right bon. 
Gentleman, wrongly as I think, put the onus of protecting the 
servants of the Government of India not on the shoulders of the 
Government of India or himself but on the Provinciid Govern- 
ments. I think he Is wrong. It is the duty of the Government 
of India and of the Secretary of State to defend their own 
servants from the gross attacks made upon them oi late months 
by the Indian Press. Under Ae system of diarchy this abuse 
oi Ae British side of the Government will be increased and will 
tend to make the Government of India impossible, as it is try- 
ing to do now. That is Ae danger we must think of. Remember 
Aat under Ais system of diarchy acccusations will be levelled day 
after day against the British* Government for allotting too much 
money for the preservation of law and order, too much mohey for 
Ae reserve services, and not enough money for Ae transferred 
services. There will be continually increasing friction. The 
Viceroy claims that Ae Bill will prevent that. But we must re- 
member that the fate of the unofficial members of India will depend 
on the manner In which Aey oppo^ the official members. 

, ite idternadve scheme which is proposed by the great majority 
m tte Provinctsl Governments of India, by men who really know 
wbit GoveraetePt^ is» would give us a unified system of 

GovbmAent I fa the value of Ae Indian mind o Ae 

BiillA siv Ae British mind to the Indian mind. I know 

Am conld^^ Aing for India than to have them mil 
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stttij% together round the table In equal numbers^ acting together 
and tending their decrees forth as from one unified whole— one 
united Government which yoii cannoc divide. We have got a 
Coalition Ministry in this country. Could > we have the same in 
India ? 

Colonel Wedgrwood Responsible to an elected Chamber ? 

Colonel Tate *. — What should we do If we had iiro Cabinets in 
this country, one on the Government side and the other on the 
Opposition side both under the same Prime Minister, Would 
it work ? Would they not liitht against each other ? The thing is 
impossible. The Government could not go on for a day Yet 
that is what the Secretary of State is trying to impose on India. 
The real point before us now U whether self-government in India 
is to be founded on unity or on disunity. We are to have a Joint 
Committee of both Houses set up to Inquire into that. I confess 
I was afraid when this Bill was first brought forward that It might 
be said that if the Bill were read a second time it would establish 
the principle of diarchy and no amendment should be moved. I 
put a question to the Leader of the House yesterday, and he assured 
me that that was not the case. The question I put was as to 
whether it would be within our power, after the Second Reading 
of the Bill, to introduce amendments to give effect to the alternative 
proposals submitted by the majority of the Provincial Governments 
in India to the system of diarchy embodied in the Bill. The Leader 
of the House replied that it was certainly the intention that it 
should be within the competence of the Committee and the Bill has 
been drafted accordingly. 

We all wish that this Bill should now go forward as quickly as 
possible. But one very imports it point is as to the composition of 
this Committee. Yesterday I asked the Leader of the Hoiue if he 
could tell us who was to he on this Committee, and he replied that 
it would not be appointed until after the Second Reading of the Bill. 
I am sorry for that. I believe there are precedents in existence In 
which Committees have been appointed before the Second Reading 
and the names given to the House for approval. I wish that had 
been done in the present case. There are many Members, of this 
House who have no knowledge whatever of the technicalities of the 
Government of India. To them the details of this Bill must be 
absolutely unintelligible, as they are no doubt to the majority of the 
people In this country. But on the results of the findings of the 
Joint Committee you must remember the peace and welfare of 
India for generations to come will depend. The Committee has 
the most serious inquiry before \L. We do not know what their 
report may be. It may throw India Imck into ch^s, into the state 
of trouble which existed sixty, years ago. We knovtr about the riots 
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iWi^ ill liidibi dariiig fibt Itf^ f(Nr moftths. We faim Mien 
caoTfied on then in eii^ij^drmiittrchjr which have shown 
wn ecalijr the whcdf pofHiiiillOfi ^ fiidki may be led, and it proves 
anre tfnin em libw extremely careful we must be before amklfig 
aw great cfaaiiges In the Government of India. The Joint Couk 
mittw cif 4>oth Souses might qiose endless trouble, and I would 
^lerelove appeid to the Leader of the House to see. that on this 
Ccmmfctee an views are te^rttally represented, and that all 
parlies auty hkve an e<pial ^ance of saving evidence before it, 
capedalfy .those Members of Proytncial Gnverhihents of India who> 
have experience and knowledge of the Government of India, and 
w^ose repiesentatfons will be of s^h great varue* ^ ^ ’ 

4Sol8jpial WadlTWOC^: ‘ If the hon. and gallant Meipber for 
Melton ‘(Colonel Tate) had read these Blue l^ks with ^nich^he 
has been "'overwhelmed, and which came out three: weeks ago— 

Stp H* CrElk ,s No i . / 

CMoMlWe^wood : Yes, the Blue Books came opt about 
three weeks ago, before the last Indian Debate. 

€hdl|pfhl Yate : The SecretHry oi State tol^ me that they were 
^ublrn^ on aSih May. 

Ccd^al WedgfWOOd : That was the siibiiequent ones pub- 
lished since the Blue Books, The Blue Books were oait before the 
last Indian Debate, because I read them before it. 

/ Str Craik : You have not read them all. 

jColoiiel Wedgrwood : have read the Southborough and 

Feethara Reports. 


SirJLCnlk: There, have been' others since then. 

CtrfMil^edflTWOOd : There have been tt^o crthers since then, 
hut they have been White Papers; It would be dUiicult to take part 
in this l^bate unless one had studied those Reports. . 

- Sir H. Crajk The letter from the Government of India dated 
5 th March, 1 ^x 9 , was only issued about five days ago. 


Ckdrael Wedgrwood : But the Feetham report on the diarchi- 
cat system of government proposed by the Secretary of State has 

weeksi* Phat apparently, was not 
isma by ton and ^gallint Member for Melton before be 
inadc his s^ech to day. If he had^read it, he would .^have appre- 
mteri the difficulties. of ^the situajpon, if you try to gii^ respon- 
mle gwlemment to India and ay ne same time try to > safeguard 
mw pcMt ^ buii^ in that ^country, It is a 

mmmm is befng A^de *at t|e present time. 

!miK>rfiint ]^lll that has been introdoced 
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tbit House 'tiiice Ihe 4 i^ of 
illdeed, when we vcoosider tiw ii giecU ii5iO00,Q^ 
a|ilii8t the 31,000,000 affected^ by Kefom 

be said to be the most important Kit e%/ bdofiUMl in the Jiooie of . 
Commons. It is a constitutional measure c^ tbe very first Impor- 
tance, quite incomparable with the Morley-niinto refixrnMr tn* 
reforms of earlier ' date. This Is the birth of Indil as one. of die 
self-governing Dominions . of the British Empire. We are f|dy 
shown in thtf. measure the outline of the first sMige of that |pr^ 
development, 4 ulr every One who votes for this BDl to day if voting 
definitely for the placing of India In years to come in exactly the 
*datne position as Canada, Australia or South Africa Inside tS^ 
British Empire. That amounts to a complete change in the pfen^ 
.systim of Govefiiment in India. You cannot have bnrea&aiicy^ 
and democracy Vunnhig side by side. All that can Jbe done is |0 
make" the change froth pure bureaucracy to demochicy griduaL'' 
That 1 $ what the right hon. Gentleman has attempted to do, bodi 
in his Report and in this Bill. ^ 

1 am in a rather difficult position as regards this BiU^^;^ becswie , 
1 think It would have been wiser to have been moiwraaiafieoas* ^ 
This Bill, if passed, will not end agitation in India. Dirdfuy ibis B&I ; 
is passed 1 hope that agitation will transfer itself from outsidb^ 
from vlofent methods and from passive resistance to those counefla 
when they are formed, but 1 hope that agitatipn Will cohtiime, 
because^ unless it continues on sound constitutional lines in' iheae 
new Parliaments just as agitation continued in our Pastiamentafter 
the Reform Bill of 183s, we shall not see India achie^ a ,rW*on- 
able and satisfactory from of government. Inasmuch as this Bill 
is not proposing a satisfactory form of |overnment The dyaichy 
can be excused or justified as a trahsitioii iheasureil^^ only* at 
a trasition measure^ We might have started India furt^ ahead in 
the stream of time. All Governments every where d^md upon 
the command of the power of the purse, It has tahiii us 700 
years in this Parliament to acquire to comnigiid of the power 
of the purse. During those 700 years kiii|;s have los| their crowns 
and their heads. Parliaments have been smashed up^rAnd civil wair 
after civil war has rent the country, t * 


Brigadier-General ^roftr: And^nci^ we 

Colonel W edgwood 1 want to avoid starting'' India^ iii^tlre 
thirteeiith century when we might start her in the twentieth ^ntoff, 

I wapt to prevent in that country all the ugiUUoh wU^^ 
command of the purse invoiqps, and all the Jbitter Idling wbidh i 
must arise hefWeen li^dians.anci^urselvbs unlil we do fulagthe powef^ 
of the purse by a generouf^ measure Of rOforfia imina^tely, isid 
trusting to the, innalf sense ^at eveiy 
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which I think the Indiana have from what I know of them, ^t the 
aafeat way of conducting your country is to look to ana carry on 
internal reforms, progressively developing the industries, mnitation/ 
bMlthy education and what I might call the mental development of 
the country. We should rely upon the natural tendency to use the 
weapons which we put into their hands for progressive development 
rather than confine them, as we do during the next ten years, to-'a 
perpetual constitutional struggle between the grantors of the con- 
stitution and those to whom it is granted, which will mean bad blood 
rather than good blood between us and India. That* is particularly 
to be deplored just now, when we owe such a deep debt of gratitude 
to that country for so loyally supporting us in the War. 

The power of the purse is the keynote. In this Bill that power 
Is practically retained entirely in the hands of the bureaucracy. If 
you take the Indian Legislative Assembly — may I thank the right 
hon. Gentleman, or whoever drafted this Bill, for calling it the 
Indian Legislative Assembly and not the Imperial Legislative As* 
sembly, because this is the first realisation in an Act of Parliament 
of that nationhood of India which we want to stiiuiilate and encourage 
so long as there is true national spirit and not a factious national 
spirit—in that Indian Legislative Assembly that there is goipg to be 
an elective majority. But that elective majority has, in fact, no con- 
trol over finance, because the Council of Stater which is above/ it, 
has power to override it, as I read the Bill, on matters of finahee. 
1 would draw the attention of the House to Clause 20, Sub-section 
(4), which says : 

** Where the Governor-General in Council certifies that rt is 
essential for the safety, tranquility, or interests of British India, or 
any part thereof . , . that any law shall be passed, the Council 

of State shall have power to pass that law without the assent of the 
Legislative Assembly.*’ ' 

So that the Budget Resolutions as 1 read the Bill can be pas- 
sed over the head of the Legislative Assembly by the Council of 
State, Therefore, so far as control over the power of the purse 
is concerned, In that Legislative Assembly it does not exist at the 
present iittit, but is reserved entirely for the bureaucracy. That 
is one of . the safeguards which my right hon. Friend opposite 
(Sir H; Craik) may think necessary. It may be necessary, but it 
is regrettable, and it should be changed at the earliest possible 
motwment in order to avoid friction. Then take the Local Legisla- 
tive CofmcHs, which, as I read the. Bill, will grow in importance 
ud length and gradually sap the strength of the Central Council 
in Delhi. In the Local Legislative Council there is again a majority 
Of dieted members, bd agdn a second substitute for our House of. 
Lords has been Invenled, wllb powers far wider than those of our 
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of LordSi the substitute In this case beii^ an extremely new 
tnf^tion called the GrandCommittee. Tliat presents itself to the 
minds of hon. Members here as a place where we write our letters 
while other members are snoring. That it is not a Grand Com- 
mittee intended by this Bill. It is a veiy carefully picked 
body selected from the local Legislative Council. It is picked by 
the Governor, and will consist of men who can be trusted to vote 
as he wants them to vote. These men are set up in Grand Com- 
mittees whenever the Legislative Council proves refractory, and* as 
in the Councif of Slate at Delhi, its legislation supersedes the 
legislation passed* by the merely local Legislative Council. There 
again the power of the purse is hamstrung by the decision of the 
Grand Committees. More than that, in regard to the subjects 
reserved to be dealt with by the buruaucracy as opposed to the 
transferred subjects like education and sanitation, which are 
transferred to Indian self-government, all the finance required for^ 
the reserved subjects is specially excluded from the purview of the 
elected Legislative Council. Worse than that, if the demands for 
these reserved subjects, for instance, the demand of money for 
the police force increases— that is to say, if the bur^ucracy 
thinks the wages of the police are too low or the force is too small 
in number they can increase the pay and number of the fprce ; they 
can double the , annual items for the police, and they may make a 
demand upon the elected Legislative Council to make good the 
deficit. 

If the local Legislative Council tap new sources of revenue for 
education as they undoubtedly will do, under this Bill they have no 
sort of security, if once they find a new source of taxation that that 
money will not be filched from them by the demands of the reserve 
services. For instance, if they raise, 4^1,0 X)»ooo in Bombay for 
education the demands for money for police or public works will 
come along, which will swallow that increase, and they will get all 
the unpopelurity of having raised the new tax without satisfaction 
of being able of seeing it spent according to their own wishes. 
The refore the control of the purse is very small indeed; They have 
the right to raise money as they like for the transferred subjects 
to increase taxation for them, but they are always subject to a first 
charge on their revenues for the central Government at Delhi and 
also to a second charge on their revenue for the reserved subjects. 
That puts the power of the purse very low indeed and gives you 
a represenutive Government which is almost devoid of any res» 
ponsibility for finance, while as we know, finance is the keystone 
of the whole thing. The power of the purse is one point of view 
from which I look at this new constitutional proposal, but even 
more important than that— after all, almost automatically, and 
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bdeed certidniy when the ten-yeer provision comet alongi die 
l^6wers over finance will have to go— is the basis upon which your 
rcmesentation has to stand. The character of your Lagislatore 
will depend almost entirely upon the franchise which fixes t|^ 
votms for that Legislature— the ^nchise and also the system under 
which members are elected to that Legislature. 

As a basis upon which to build in future years, 1 think the 
franchise suggested in this Bill and in the Report of Lord South*^ 
borough is indeed a very poor one. For the Indian Legislative 
Assembly the franchise is indirect. I think it is 631 electors who 
elect the seventy members of that Council. Indirect election is 
unknown in English history. It was resorted to in Russia for the 
Duma, and it was resorted to, I think, in Germany in certain casea 
but In English history we have never had Indirect election at all,, 
and certainly any Legislature which is based upon indirect election 
will carry very little weight and will not have that firm root that we 
are accustomed to see in all the British Empire. [An Hon. Mem- 
ber : '^America !"] That is not for electing the House of Represen* 
tatives or anything of that sort. It is merely a question of^' the 
primaries, and even in America they are working round to the 
direct primaries for the nomination of the President. I am more 
Surprised at this indirect election for the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly because in the Montagu«Chelmsford Report direct election waa 
recommended. Why has it not been adopted ? The reason given 
to me, and it seems to me to be probably a reason which will carry 
much weight In this House, is that the constituencies will be too 
large, that if the franchise had been a very high property franchise 
for the Indian Legislative Assembly it would have been possible to 
direct election, but directly you have 5, 000, 000 electors, as is 
posed, for the local Legislative Councils it becomes unwieldy If 
there are only going to be seventy elected members in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly at Delhi. The constituencies would be too 
enormous— 7, 000, 000 of population to a constituency and perhapa 
100, 000 voters, because out of seventy elected members of the 
Indian Legislative Council some thirty or forty are communal 
members representing districts, so that the proper members of that 
Parliament would be perhaps only forty, and the constituencies 
would be enormous and the electorate very large. 

That criticism is quite true, but the cure for it, of course, is to 
make the Indian Legislative Assembly of a respectable size. Instead 
ci havhig seventy elected members there ought to he many times 
tbai numbetr. There is no country of the size of France or England 
wbicb bas not got a Hoote far larger in proportion to population 
you are propo^g tu give to this great central Assembly at 
DeM We have 700 HemlMvi ibis House and it is not easy 
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to pick iMn of bouiia tad ckiiaclor ajid il)Wgr tdfeMt 
Wlm iftoa m daili^ «Mi w 
mbsotoiely oea country like India you abould providt a 

suffi^mit field for political education in your ceiitril Amnili^ nk 
tber iban res^ict U to this narrow niiniber, and thereby pr<n^ an 
excuse for having iiidlrect election. Although I have never been 
In India 1 have seen so many Indians of the^ extremer pcdkical eoit 
that I think I can speak for them perhaps as well as any other Mem* 
her of the House. The Indians look upon this indirect elecdott 
for the Indian Legislative Assembly and the small number of the 
members of it, as an insidious attack upon Indian nationalism* They 
want to see the central Legislative Assembly develop its fmictlon 
and become a Parliament such as ours They do not want to see 
India split up into seven provinces being increased in number lade* 
finitely. They do not want to see India divided up. 
want to see a national consciousness, which we all know at bottom 
is an extremely good thing. They may differ between the Noidi 
and South of India as much as the Norwegian differs from the 
Greek. But given united institutions and united aspirations and 
loyalty to the same throne, there you have bounds which In time 
will mould that people together. We want them welded together. 
We do not want to go on any longer with that absurd idea of 
** divide et impera.’* We do not want to rule by trickery or 
division. We want to rule by the love of the people in tbetir Imarts 
for the country which has been the mother and father of all free self- 
governing institutions. 

I said the chief bolt is the indirect election for the central 
assembly. When you get even to the local provincial councils 
you find there, too, that evil forces have been at work to spoil the 
scheme as originally proposed. There, too, you find a franchise 
based <>n property. Phat franchise rules out 5,000,000 peO|rie 
classed as literate in the census. It also rules out all the soldiers 
who have fought for us in the War. Only the officers and non- 
commissioned officers get votes under this Bill. Many of these 
people are literate because the Army in itself is an education in 
many ways. It rules out all women. It rules out, in fact, some 
five or six million people classed as literates. I do not say their 
status as literate is a very high one, but people who do not read 
and write often have a very acute perception as to their r^ts 
and wrongs and interests which people who spend their monqr 
and time on reading magazines do not always possess. These 
people are ruled out owing to the property qualification. They 
are ruled out particularly In the towns. The ryot is not excluded 
from the franchise to anything like the same degree as die 
bqimlatioas of Cawnpore and Cakitita--who are in the same atage 
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that Uidustrial people were in a hundred yeais ago or more in 
this country. They are crowded together, with scandalous wages, 
under conditions in which we do not keep cattle in this country. 
These people are all deprived of the vo*e owing to this property 
qualffication. It might be possible, when the Bill is going through 
without really jnjuring those safegaurds about which so many 
bon. Members are so anxious, to extend the franchise by giving 
the option to any one who is literate to claim a vote. Then you 
would be certein you were not forcing votes upon people who did 
not want them. To make a claim for a vote in writing would 
be proof not only that a man was sufficiently literate to have a vote, 
but that he had a desire for a vote and a desire to take part in 
the ^Government of his own country. I beg that something of 
that sort be done for those who have fought for us and that they 
be not excluded from the gift of the franchise to the people of 
India. 

But there is nriore than that about this Indian franchise. The 
real complaint 1 have to make against this Bill, as whittled down 
from the MonUgu-Chelirsford Report, is the enormous increase 
in communal and interested representation. Communal representa- 
tion means that if in a mixed population of Mahomedans and Hin- 
dus the Hindus outnumber the Mahomedans by ten to one there 
be should special representation given to the Mahomedan minority. 

(An Hon. Member : — Quite right, too.) 

Colonel Wedgwood It may be necessary but it cannot be 
quite right, if you really want to get responsible and representative 
wvemment. Any people who are elected by a special class confine 
themselves to looking after the interest of that class and do not look 
after the interests of the country as a whole We often complain 
about Labour Members of Parliament. We say they represent the 
narrow point of view of their own trade unions, and it is exactly the 
same with communal representation. What we want is that every 
Mdmber elected, whether for this House or for any Indian Legislature, 
should try to look at all subjects from the point of view first of the 
cooctry, and not merely from the point of view of one class. That is 
a fundamental doctrine when you are considering the setting of 
a constitution. You do not want to have sectional interests, you want 
to have people who will look at all sides of a questions, ai%4 ^ to 
make up their mind what is in the interest of the whole (^i^uiunity. 
There Is another real objection to communal represeiptito even 
' from tl^ point of view of the special community, 

. wl^er it be Mahomedan or Sikh, or Christian Indiaie^ br Eurasian, 
or whatever it is. Directly your Christian Indian# rWve their own 
representatives they ho longer have votes for the general reprdsenta^ 
dOn, so that the ordinary Indiaii representative, i^ving not a. single 
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ChlMiftn Indian voting for him. takes no account whatever of the 
int#^t8 of that particular section of the electorate. Their interests 
are looked after by one or two Members in the House who can 
easily be got round. But for the 98 per cent, of the members of 
the' C<»uncil, the Christian Indians, or it may be the Sikhs or 
Mahomedans, are a matter of no intererest whatever. They ha\*e no 
vote. We are discussing this Bill now, and we are more influenced 
by the retired Anglo-Indians who have votes in our constituencies 
than we are by the interests of the whole of India. 

[Hon. Members : No, no ! ’*] Human nature being what it is it 
must be so. 

[Hon« Members : No ! **] You cannot look at things entirely 
from an impersonal point of view. I defy you in any parliament 
to find people who look after the Interests of those who have 
not got votes in the same way that they look after the interests 
of people who have got votes. I can give you two examples 
which are most opposite from the British Empire itself. In 
Cape Colony the blacks have votes on a property qualification. 
There are, generaly speaking, not more than a hundred such black 
votes in any constituency but whether the representative of that 
constituency is a Nationalist or a Unionist or a Bothaite, whatever 
his qualifications may be, he considers the interests of the blacks 
because those hundred men may hold the casting votes between 
him and the partisan of the other side. So in Cape Colony , vou 
have the interets of the blacks looked after because although they 
have no special representation the very fact that they have votes 
makes their members look after their interests. If you go to New 
Zealand you see exactly the other thing. You see the communal 
representation that I deplore. The Maoris have no votes for any 
white representative In that country at all. 

Lieut— Colonel Heysey-Thompeon : They have their own 
representatives. 

Colonel Wedgwood. Exactly. They cannot vote for a white 
man. but they have three or. four Maori, representatives who 
are supposed to look after their Interests. The whites do not care 
in the least about the interests of a few Maoris. 

Lleat.-Colon6l Jiysey-Thompson : oh i no. 

Colonel Wedgwood : They do not look after their interests 
as they %otttd if the Maoris bad votes in their constituencies. On 
the other band, the Maori representatives are of very little use in 
the LeglsiatiTe Council because they are few and .they can easily be 
got round— easily corrupted. There you have two examples of 
eommonal dnd general represeniation. In both cases looking after 
Iheiidaresls of small minorities. It is obvious that where you have 
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geoend representetion Hie mtereets of the mlnorit/ are ter beOer 
looked after than with communal reproientatioo. That t$ Hie broad 
ground upon which, in the intereeto both of the general legislation 
of country and of the snHill community desiring special rep- 
resefiteion, it is advisable to have the firm foundation of a universal 
franchise, rather than these fancy franchises giving re{wesentatiop 
to small minorities There are also special members given to ihe 
chambers of commerce, special members to the European community 
special members io the universities. In this Bill there are stacks of 
special representotion, which is entirely undesirable. 

Colonol Tate They would not be elected at all without it. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Does my hon. and gallant Friend think 
that a member of the University Of Bengal, for instance, has a better 
title to representation than the ordinary ryot ? It Is perfectly 
obvious that educated people in India have very good chances 
of bieng oh the local councils -and in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. Tliey have a far better chance that the educated clas* 
ses in this country get at the present time. There are plenty of 
opportunities for your T'ilaks, Ghandis, and so forth, to sit on the 
councils in India, because they would be. elected by the people. 1 
may point out that they would sooner be elected by 10,000 tbfl(n 
b 1 , 000 people. In this House one feels much more satisfied 
at being Ireturned by a large electorate, rather than for one of 
the small rotten boroughs we used to have in the old days. One’s 
position is enormously strengthened by the strong eliectorate be- 
hind one. I am quite aware that there is a large anti-Ii^ian feeling 
which seeks to decry the beginnings of responsible Government 
in India, but that is not the way to look at this scheme. We 
should encourage it forward and not hamper its efforts to get res- 
ponsible Government in that country. The franchise upon which 
the whole of this scheme depends is bad, and I hope it will be 
amended as the Bill goes through In any case, 1 hope that ^ 
people of India, when they see this Bill before them, will direct 
their attention and attacks particularly against the francinse, and 
deal with the highef question of the relation of reserved and 
transferred subjects as of less importance than getting a fair and 
universal franchise in India, which shall give votes, not onj^ to 
property, but to those who can read and write, to women fPl to 
to soldiers who have returned from the War, Although talk 
about tbe Montagu — Chemlsford Report and the Soutbterough 
Report, we can from the Bill itself get no idea as to what the 
representation is to be, what the constituencies care to 
We have only been told that one of the transfered supjecU 
Is . ^ be education* I Ao not know what the ethers be 
OSftalnly transfered wfU be. We do not know eikcUy what the 
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reserii^ tubjecu are to be though we have been told that 
police! to be one. The whole of the ‘guts’ of the measure 
is resivid for rules and regulations over which this House has 
p^t^dly tto control. It is as though we had passed the grfat 
Refoin KU of 183a without the famous Schedules as to who should 
be disfranchised, what places were to lose one Member, and what 
places should be enfranchised. It is as though we had passed it 
without any reference to the forty shilling freeholder but had left it 
to the Government to decide when the Bill had passed into law. 
Everything is left to rule and regulation, and these are to be made 
by the local Governments. The local Governments in India have 
already shown clearly enough by the Paper they have issued to us 
within the last two or three days, what their views on these reforms 
are. They and they alone, as is obvious on reading Lord South- 
borough’s Report, have whittled down the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report till we get the Southborough Report. They and t^y 
alone, have now issued this new declaration as to what they regard 
as carrying out the promise of the aoth August, 1917. A more 
fraudulent carrying out of that promise would never have been put 
before any intelligent community. These people are to have the 
framing of the rules and regulations. 1 do not think the House 
need be surprised if Indians themselves have not the slightest 
faith In any rules and regulations which may be framed in; that 
way. Fortunately, it is obvious in the Bill that these rules and 
regulations have to be approved of by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s speech to-day, and his whole conduct 
in connection with India, leaves one confident that the rules 
and regulations of which he of his own initiative would approve 
would be liberal and sound enough. But we know bow strong 
the permanent officials are, we know how strong is the bureaucracy 
in India, we know how well supported they are even in thS 
Indian Council and even among the intimates of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; and I cannot but be afraid of what will happen when 
these rules and regulations come to be part of the Act of Parliament, 
rules defining, what the qualifications shall be for a man to be eject- 
ed, what the procedure in the various Chambers shall be, what sub- 
jects shall be reserved, what subjects shall be transferred, wbaj 
powers the Governor shall have in overruling his Legislature, what 
powers the Government shall have in nominating and fixing the res- 
ponsibility of Ministers. When all these powers are left to the 
people who have to suffer by the change, to the Anglo-Indian bore* 
nucracy, who naturally regard any change as deplorable from their 
point of view, I l^ink the poeple of India are rightly suspicious of 
this gift horse, and will locdt it anxiously in the mouth. 

ar. MoilttlgV— I am sorry to Interrupt the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, but I would point out that the rules and regulations 
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or at least the policy to be embodied, will^ according to tbe 
pledge made on the part of the Government to»night, be con- 
sidered by the same Joint Committee that considers the Bill. The 
hon. and gallant Member or anybody else will have the opportunity 
putting evidence before them and of suggesting amendments 
either in the Southborough Report or in the Feetham Report. 
The policy of the rules is to come before this House through 
the medium of the Joint Committee. 

Colonel Wed^OOd: lam very much obliged to the right 
hon. Gentlemen. That is what 1 wanted. 1 was afraid that these 
rules and regulations would not be ready in time to be considered 
by that Joint Committee. If they consider them, I think we shall 
be able, I will not say to j^ve satisfaction to opinion in India, 
but at any rate to let people in India see that these rules and' 
regulations are not the **ip8e dixit*’ of the bureaucracy, but 
are indeed the work of this House and of the House of Lords. 
The position of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy will indeed be 
very difficult when this bill becomes law. The position of 
the bureaucrat has got to be changed insensibly somehow into 
the position of the constitutional sovereign. The Governor of 
a province is, under this Bill, partly constitutional King and 
partly Prime Minister. He has got, before these reforms come 
to an end, to be a wholly constitutional King whose Ministers 
are responsible to him and whose Ministers are supported 
by the chamber. He has got to drop the idea that he is the 
Prime Minister responsible for Initiating the actions of the 
Government. That is what my right hon. Frirnd meant when he 
said that initiation would cease. The initiation must in future 
come from the Ministers responsible to elective assemblies, and 
the greatest difficulty will be to make that quite clear to the 
bureaucracy. The position of the Governor in future is to be 
that ^ a man who acts on the advice of his Ministers. It is an 
entirely different position from that which he at present enjoys, and 
tbe change which has to come during the next ten years will be very 
difficult. I think we might get some guidance from the success of 
men like Lord Ronaldashay and others who have been trained In 
constitutional positions, and have not been bureaucrats, and have 
gone out to India in responsible positions as Governors. They 
have got on much better than bereaucrats who have simp^ passed 
to tbe position of Governor on promotion. Their outlook on life is 
different ; there sense of responsibility is different The role of 
Governor in India in future is going to be, perhaps, the one require 
ing the most fad, the most scrupulous attention to constitutional 

S ictice and the widest interests of any post in the service of the 
dsh Empire. It will be much more difficult than the position of 
Governor of one of die Australian States or even of the Governor- 
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Genex^l tA one of our groEt Dominions, because the Governor will 
have t6 tide over tbe interval between British rule and Self-rule. 

ItM Preridenl of the Board of Educatioii (Mr. Fisher) said : 
The problem of In^an Oovernment is so vast and complex, soi remote 
from the ordinary day to day occupations of a member of Parliament, 
and the human factor is so difficult to assess, that, however careful 
may. be our plans, and however confident we may be that those plans 
are the best which we can devise, we cannot help having a feeling 
that, perhaps, in some respects, results may ensue which we cannot 
foresee and wUch will be undesirable. But I think that my right 
hon. lYiend may be satisfied with the course which the Deb^ has 
taken. From all sides of the House we see general agreement that it 
is no longer possible for the Government of India to idopt a perfectly 
negative non-possumus attitude towards the great intellectual move- 
ments which are sweeping the continent from end to end. We see 
general recognition of the fact that speed is half the battle, and that, 
accordingly, as the old Latin proverb goes, ‘‘He who gives swiftly 
gives twice,” and to that position we have, I think, added the states- 
manlike quality nrhich has always characterised Englishmen. 

The right hon. Baronet, the Member for the Scottish Uiiiver- 
aities (Sir H. Graik), expressed some hesitation with respect to the 
Bill on the ground that it was advocated by so small a fraction of 
the vast Indian population. I think that we are apt to under- 
estimate the power actually exercised by the intellectual classes in 
India. It may be, indeed it is, true that the politically-minded class 
in India is a smaJI class when we compare it with the great mass of 
the Indian people, but every day it is gaining power and influence. 
I will give the House a few illustrations which came to my personal 
knowledge. I was in India when I was a member of the Public 
Service Commissibn for two years preceding the War, and I remember 
being advised to consult a young Englishman who was teaching in 
a missionary college in the Punjab as to the state of feeling of the 
students in his charge. I asked him whether the students were 
interested in politics. He answered me : “They talk of nothing 
else.” The other day I was speaking to a friend who had recently 
mnived from India, and he told me that he was visiting a girls' school 
in Madras, and he found them holding a debate. He was asked to 
act as Chatrmanw* llie subject of the debate was whether it was 
expedient that Indian education should remain under Wtsiton 
eontroL A third instance is : a young Indian, who had received 
en education at Oxford, told me that when he returned to his little 
village in the United Pmvinces, after three years absence, be found 
kim^lt^pluaged in a. different wmrld. He had left a village belong- 
ing, so isr.M its ideas aod^civilisation went, to the time of Abialigm — 
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jitSIifB of peaMtatibi with no oameicept the indiiiafy hifli^^ 
oeM of ordiiiary ronJ Ind^Q lif^ came heck to findaflain- 
iog |K>litieaI people liatemog withsTiditj tothe yemacular newa- 
papers thf^ were read out to/tli6m» talking about politics, thinking 
about polities^ and aa{»nDg to take their own part in pcditi^ Sfe. 

These are' circumstances which must empWicaUy affect our view 
of Indian life. The old image of India as being silent, statimi^, 
unperplezed, and unvezed by al} the agitators of political life, if it 
<vraa ever true, has now long ceased to correspond with the realities of 
today. The Indian population, it is true, is a population of dreamers 
and visionaries, occupied far more than we Englishmen ever realise 
with the" problems of the other world. Nevertheless, politics are 
coming to India, and they are coming to India to stay. Ought we 
to be sorry, to be ashamed, to attribute this growth of political spirit 
in India to any mismanagement on our parti I notice that the 
right hon^ Member for the Scottish Universities passed a very severe 
censure upon Indian education. He thought that it had been 
mismanaged, and he described it in no unmeasured terms as a disaster. 
I do not share that view, I think that if we Englishmen were to 
render ourselves responsible for conducting the Gtovernment of India 
we were bound in honour to give the Indians all that was best in 
our civilisation. I think that Lord Morley was perfectly right when 
he took the momentous decision to educate the Indian mind upon 
Western lines. After all, how can you give an honest education to 
a race if you do not believe iti And it is greatly to our credit 
that, we have succeeded, through our system of education bei^ intro- 
duced into India, in bringing, about those aspirations, those hopes 
and those sentiment; which we now as statesmen have seriously to 
consider. 

I remember, a long time ago, having a conversatipii with a great 
historian, Sir William Hunter. He was sj^aking ^ the influence of 
the English missionary in India, and he said to me that he thought 
that English Missionary enterprise in India was of special viJue, 
because it brought before the Indian mind the disinterested element 
in English life. Our system of education atpp has brought before the 
Indian mind the disinterested element in Etiilish life, and so far from 
bringing about disaster, I think that it has conferred conspicuous 
praoticid services upon India.^ IVhen t- was ezamining into the 
conditions of the Indian Public Service I found everywhere most 
remaitoble testimony to the loyal, devoted, intelligent services 
rendered by the Provinoiai Service in India, a body of men, over a 
trillion in number, serving the Briridi Oovernment, using the English 
lunguage, eduoated in ernr sobods, and oo-operating with our 
ill B^la^ in oattying work. Where would 
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officMhbe but for tlie ' 

IiidplI was stroek aho with the^uiiivartal terfiiiMaij aa toiha 
4ii)ii|[^e work rendered by Ihe Judicial Sendee in India* Some 
yeaiaigo the lowest ju^ in the judicial hietaiehy dt India was the 
Ailject of genml oriticisin. It was said that he wm didionesti 
and that his judgments could not be relied on. There is no^ng of 
that kind now. 

I notice that some little criticism was iiaased upon my right hon. 
Friend for having, as it were, deluged the House at the last moment 
before the introduction of this Bill with Blue Books, which Hon* mem- 
tiers had no time to sift* It was, I think, an inference ^at my right 
hon. Friend was censured as having desired to rnsh this Bill trough 
before it had time to receive adequate consideration. The fact is that 
this Bill is drawn to supplement ^ policy contained in the Montagu- 
Chdmsford Rejiort. That Eeport has been in the hands of Hoiu 
Members for something like a year. There is nothing in this Bill 
which is* not contained in that Keport. That Beport is not only a 
very able and eloquent State Papier, but it is also one of the gmtest 
State Paiiers which have been produced in Anglo-Indian hist(^9 
and it is an open-minded, candid State Paper, a State Pa^ which 
does not ignore or irloss over the points of criticism which have rindo 
lieeii elaborated iu the voluminous documents which have been sub- 
mitted to us since then. And my right hon. Friend not only has 
given us this great State Pajier which we have had ample time 
digest, hut he has also published every document which has come from 
India as soon as he possibly could. There has been no intention on 
his part, or on the jiart of the Government, to withhold any infor- 
mation from the purview of the House. The hon. and gallant 
lier for Melton (Colonel Yate) passed some criticisms upon one of thq 
salient features of this measure. He was very severe iipon my 
hon. Friend's proposal for dual government in the provinces. That, 
■of course, is only a part of a large scheme of reloim, but since criti- 
cism has been chiefly centered upon this kind of dual government, 

I should like to say a few words upon it^ The hon and gallant Mem- 
ber's .criticism was upon this thesis: Ho maintained that if you 
divided the portfolios in the provinces into two Depwlmenta you 
would inevitably get a great increase of hostile^ criticism directed 
against the allocation of finance. But we have this criticism alrea^ ^ 
we have had it for many years. One of the cardinal points of criti- 
cism in India is the allocatioii of finance between what may be caUed 
the security services on the one haiid and the educational and social 
shrvioes on the other. My lamented friend Mr. Ookhale, one of tile 
greatmt and piilreri^ charaoters 1 have luown, and a great statesmaii 
and paiiiamentarian, was constantly insliting upon this point When 
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IwM inlodift the pepm wm fnD oi taitieiaiifi, poBted, 1»tter Mid 
MVwe, vpoD tiw MBiuBed jitwragsoee of the Indun^ Gorerameiit 
npOD ^ Aniy and the Pmhw. I do not think there ie anything at 
allin niyhon. Friend’s eritiekm upon thia point. 

The Diaidiif 

As to the $yttem generally, the disrcbieal ^atem, I eonfeas 
that when I first came , .to atndy it I waa very sceptical hut the 
nsne I thonght over the problem, the more I vent into the 
ditBcnltiea, the more I hsTS studied the altematiTe ^ans proposed, 
the more clear I am that it is the only solution which will really 
found practicable. After aU, what is it that we intend f We intend 
gradtudly to introduce the Indian people to Besponsible Government. 
We wish the stages by which that introduction is to be effected to 
be gradual, to be tested. We with to- know whether in effect our 
experiment is anceeding. How are we to know that, unless we adopt 
some such as that suggested in Ihe Bill f Let us suppose that we 
take the alternative which h'w been offered by the local Governments. 
You would have a portfolio of education going now ^ to an Indian, 
tiien to an Englishman, and then again to an Indian. When the 
time for review comes, who will be able to say whether the depart- 
ment of Education,. I^s or has not furnished adequate evidence of 
Iqdian administrative faculty 1 Your test is obscure, your test ia 
made of no worth whatever, unless you make your Indian Ministera.' 
oanyout a concerted policy over a number of years — ^a policy m^aUe 
of teing tested, something in the nature of a political experiment. 
Apart from tiia^ if you adopt the unity system, will yw rmiily help 
your Government t. Will you be simplifying, as is imagined, the ptol^ 
lema as presented to the Government t The more I thmk upon these 
imUems the more I am convinced that the Miswer to all those ques- 
tions wiU be in the negative, that it will be far ewer to have har- 
mony in your Government if your Indian Mimsters are allowed a 
pretty free hand in tiie management of tiwir own Department, if they 
are recognised and dearly recognised to be responsible to their 
Legialatares. 

This Bill not <»ly proposes gradually to introduce a system of 
re^onsibie Government, into Indian It has another o^ect It 
pnqpoaea to increase deoentraliaation in India. That ia a very old 
proUem, Some years ago there wiui w inqportant Aqral Commission 
<m Deeentialiaation which ipade a number frui^ and naefid 
anggesthxM,eaina^whieh]!lia^ been carried into'effeet. Fn^caa^aite 
.aontahied In the^.WdeiwIvingaatiiorily fiRim the Seeretiirii^M 
Afirte to the Governrnent'cf Uidia, and boa the Qovennnent 
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vapi. ; lk7 lig^hen. Pri«Ml ia Ua laeM lOfera ia 4 etttt ta 

Aiaaiattac. At jtha yaaaat lawaent ater-caa ti m M aat | aB la ladia it 
dae Mtte f^ tint ia the laat leaort thia FatifauaaentliM tin tight ta 
^ticiae the admiaiatratioa. Therefore, the Secretary of State eaa< 
not rdax Ua aathority and tiie Vicer<7^ of India caanot relax Ua 
nathetity. b the drat Ciaase of the Bill protisioa ia taken f«r the 
allocatioB of powera aa between the eentrti aathori^ aad the pro- 
eincial anthoritjr, aad that ia to be done under rnlea. Thia BUI doea 
not propose to define what fnnetioas are provincial and what 
are central in any way comparable to what wu dene in the Domi- 
nion of Canada Act, when the functions of the federal and provin- 
«ial authorities were accurately and. as was thought then, exhaustive- 
ly defined. We are leaving this allocation of fnnctious to be deters 
mined by rules in the light of experience, and that I think is a 
thoroqghly wise decision. Furthermore, whereas in federal constitu- 
tions disputes with respects to the functions of protincial and cen- 
tral Governments would be brought into the Law Courts, it is express- 
ly provided by Clause 13 of the Bill that the Law Courts shill have 
no cognisance of snch questions. That, again, appears to me to te 
a singnlarly wise decision. The time undoubtedly will come when 
the pressure of public opinion will demand a more accurate alloca- 
tion of powers, aad the time will probably come when the pressure 
of public opinion will require that all disputes in respect to the 
functions oi central and provincial Governments shall go to the " 
Law Courts. I am profoundly of opinion that the framers «f this 
Bill have been wisely inspired ia the course which they have chdsen 
to uke with respect to this very important matter. We cannot at 
the present moment make up onr minds once and for all as to what 
parts of our highly-centralised system it would be safe to devolve, 
and we most leave that to careful experiment. Reference has been 
made to caste distinctions and in the peculiar circumstances of 
Indian civilisation that is a matter which calls for caution. 

The hon. and gallant Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme (Colo- 
nel Wedgwood) criticised this Bill on the ground of its insnfficienqr, 
but 1 think that he was doing something less than justice to its 
authors in that criticism. This is a great Bill. The hon. and 
gallant Member did not exaggerate when he described it as one of 
the most important measures that has ever been brought before the 
consideration of this House. It is a measure, the effects of which, 
if it is passed, as 1 tinst it will be. will be felt for goieiilions 
to come. It opens a new era in Indian public Hfe, and it offers new 
hope to Indiaa political aspirations. It promises to add to tbe 
cause of good and progrestive and enlightened Govmmnentall tboso 
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hf procntthuidoD. It if a inootlvportut Bill, and for that my 
laaiOD it if naceffai; that it fboald be accoapraiedi In the intereefi 
of Indiffii tbemselvef. safeguards which will enaUe the ei^ieri * 
fheot to be tried with the greatest prospect of brilliant success. I 
know that the measure of my right hon. Friend has attracted some 
criticism OD*the ground that it does not go far enongh. Criticism 
has been passed upon the restrictions of Ministers in provincial 
Governments in the discharge of the functions entrusted to tbenf, 
and it is said : why could you not give the Minister in a provincial 
Tarliament a perfectly free hand with respect to the Government 
there ? The answer is surely simple. Let os suppose he is dealing 
with Excise and with the liquor trade of his province. Can he take 
a step which does not have some effect upon that which belongs to 
the reserved functions ? The same applies with regard to estimates 
and finance, and obviously there most be some correspondence 
between the two offices of Government otherwise the machine 
would not work. It is, in other words, unessential condition of the 
mixed form of Government, of the transition form of Government 
which is being set up, and which I believe will be carefully worked,^ 
that there should be checks and safeguards. 

I think we are sometimes inclined, when we are examining 
measures for the development of popular librnies in India, to be 
guided by a standard which perhaps may be sometimes over austere. 
Much has been said but none too much in praise of the incom- 
parable work of the Indian Civil Service in India-— thaugreat service 
which has conferred shining benefits upon the civilisation of India, 
that gieat service which exists, so far as I knpw, no where else in the 
world,, a body of men living in a country where they have no famify 
interests to serve, where they are under no temptation to do jobs 
for their friends and their relations, a body of men animated by the 
pure spirit of disinterested endeavour for the good of the populations 
entrusted to their charge. Where is there such a Government as 
this anywhere else on the face of the globe ? Our Government 
here sometimes falls under the suspicions of being guided by motives 
less austere. We had the other day a Debate upon partv funds 
and party honours, and it was said that the pure stream of Minis* 
terial patronage was sometimes polluted. 1 am not concerned to 
argue that question but in India you have a body of men dedicated 
to the public service freed from all embarrassing ties, and holding 
to a standard of efficiency and austere virtue which cannot be 
matched in any country in t..e world. Is it not natural that vhen 
ail Indian civilian comes to criticise a scheme which will have the 
albct it transferring, perhaps at some distant day, large blocks of 
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■jfciliilnnthii TTifft tad •dminiitnih* itneaiib^r - tO'inBiMt &» 
diMid fMT: dMtdie naadtrid of omtefo etlciOB^ W' bo Iwdbosl^ 
nioimil f Thit mnj bn in I am qot prepoced to m>f tbit .thia esf 
portaent mj aot be attended bj aome relaiato of eftdeac^ . 
after an, let na lemember that onrqntem in ‘ India ia an Eai^ah 
qwtem, and that an English STStem is difficnlt to woik Iqt those sd» 
are not bred np in the Englith tradition.' I diink thm ^maj bn 
aome tehuHtion of efficiency, bnt I. saj that that - idaaation in eil> 
dency, if sndi there be, will be pnrduued over and over again bgr 
the confidence and.snpport which the Government will receivo from 
the co-operation nt these electoral classes in India. 

I have only one word more to add. Almost every speaker niMV 
has addressed the House on this subject has emphasised the neceor 
shy of swift progress. We are all conscious that if we do not cariy 
this Bill through we may miss an opportnnity such as will nevu; 
recur. I bdieve that from the bottom of my heart I bdieve that, 
unless we seize this opportunity, unless we ftass this Bill, nnless 
see to it that this Bill is not whittled away in any serions particnlar, 
we shall be confronted with a grave situation in India, I cannot for-: 
get the fate which befell the Report of the Indian Public ^rvice Com* 
mission which 1 had a bumble share in framing. There was a Com- 
mission which, travelled over India, working for Uiree years npon 
the problem d the Indian public administration. Indian pnUlo 
opinion was greatly excited, discussions were held from end to end 
of India, the public Press was full of the proceedings of the Com* 
mission, violent antagonisms were excited, political opinion’ was 
worked np to a high pitch of excitement, and the Commission pro- 
dnced a Report I have every reason to believe that that Report, if it 
could have been acted on at once, would have satisfied reasonalda 
opinion, or the great bulk of reasonable opinion, in India. Bnt what 
biippened ? The War came, and the Government found it impossi* 
ble to act upon the Report. The Report was shelved. Nothing baa 
been done, and I believe there is hardly any recommendation in the 
Report which has yet been carried into effect The resnk is rh»r 
concessions which would have been satisfactory three or font yenm 
ago are flouted now as utterly insufficient to meet the p ol it k^ 
Amends of the people. Do not let ns repeat that It may 
we have many excuses for delay. I know, indeed, that the 
landscape in India is tronbied and stormy. There is the deep-seated 
anxiety of the moslem population with respect to the fate -of tho 
TurkUb Empire ; there is the reaction after fhe strain of war ; ther* 
are the high prices ; there is general distress ; there is agitation on 
theRowiatt Bills ; - there are sedition mongers gtflng about the 
villages saying that the Sirkar proposes to take balfthe doury of the 
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tetttfwwnmy of tfaemen, ud hiKAeewe Mich ii Ml 
for niRtage ■etueiaentt. Tbm ^^ias nunows MMog Me 
■albfM inlodiaiiMjrgfvecaiiaefor legitiaulte anietjr, qnite wsmt 
the dondi on ti|e Afghan frontier. My right h^ Friend hM 
■lieMnia^ 'ndviaed in going on widi this grest meume. fSit 
Ibowo, and the Government know, that to recede at Mil moment 
from the solemn pledge whidi hu been given to die people cd lndM 

die Dedaradon of soth Angnd wonld fatally and }ni^ under' 
-mine onr character for frir dnding and justice and wodd aUenate, 
and jnsdy alienate, the good will and the patriotism of die loyal 
popnlation of India. 

' Mr. Spoor*— In rising to take part in this Debate on behalf of 
' the Labour party, I would like to say that we do not at ail events 
givO a qualified approval to the pill that has been introduced this 
stfimrnoon. I believe that every 'member of the party realises what 
-.has been urged already to-night, that this is one d the most impor' 
tant measures that have ever been submitted to the British Parlia* 
-ment. We feel with regard to it that it is a partial measure of jnsticu, 
and we support it because of that and because we believe that, as 
has been indicated here to-night, it is possible that the weak points 
in the Bill may be considerably strengthened when the Bill is 
Ihoronghiy gone into in Committee. It is a Bill which, although on- 
nadsfacto^ in itself, does seem to contain immense possibilities, and 
it does not point, we believe, in the right direction. If I may be 
pMmitted, I would like to congratulate the right hon. Gentleman, 
die Secretary of State, upon having at last broken from the tradi- 
tions, and the policy, or want of polity, that have characterised onr 
inle in that country for far too long^ The vdioile problem of India 
is a gigantic one. v Apart from the many vast rdig^ons and radal 
.problems that s^dSf,' there are ve^ serions enonomic complexities, 
and it is to that side of the question which, so far, has been hardly 
touched upon. in the course of the Debate to-night, that .1 would for 
tk moment or two like to address myself. We have to remember 
-that Britain is responsible in India for one-fifth of the total popula- 
tion of the world— a popnlation tiiat has at present no effective voice 
in the direction of its own destiny. We have to remember that Me 
^fficnlties to which I have already referred that concern our Gov- 
mument of the country, are complicated at the present moment, 
bmnse we have just emerged from the very terrible struggle of the 
lalK four and a hdf years. 

We are glad that the Government have dedared their pdky. 
'We are g^d that that policy, summed up in two words, is Home 
iUile for fridia. What one fads, to be quite fair about the sfiiole 
igaestion, ia that we owe to Mat great .conntiy a debt of feparaitionu 
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ThlH^lMteiaqFlM^aahMbMB; nidag^ and tfaia, dia Wiiklir 
aiijai^ btBdtafak'a crawn, in bam got to aenember that tbera ait 
eeaMa aapcela of oaraaisgOfomiiicBt fa» Aat eooiiti7,ecrtaiii aqtooip 
of oor coBi|BOcdaIt«q>l«AstioB of that coooby, d»t will bo pbriMigli 
Oo bla^eat pagoa la Britisb biatoijr. We bam to roBaembw, too . 
that wo west to India for commercial porpoacs, we have reoudno^ 
there for commetdal pnrpoaea, and we have peniatentljr eq^oitid 
ihit Indian pet^le from tbe eariieat daya by oor contnd in 
ooontry. . Reference baa been made to-day in tbe conrae ^ tbp 
IMwte to tbe latter daya of tbe i8tb centniy and tbe eariy dm of' 
tbe iptb centoiy, when India was lodcednpon aa a veritaUe £l 
Dtdqmdo for tim British inveator, and tbe whole record going tbroogh 
the whole of the last centniy tells tbe same story. Methods weno 
adopted, which can only be characterised as mthless in order to pro- 
went or limit Indian competition with British mannfactnrers. an^ 
there has been for a fairly long period a veiy considerable decitam lb 
bdian indnstries with ail the conseqnent snSering that that decliner 
involveB. The first quarter of the last centniy, mm 1800 to 1815^ 
there were five famines in India ; in the next quarter there were two; 
in the tbiid quarter six ; and^ in the last quarter, 1875 to 1900^ 
dwre were eighteen famines. I know it is very difficult to interpret 
these cold fijgnres in human terms, but the Labour party always en- 
deavours to do that, and we try to realise what this enormous loss of 
millions of lives really meant to that country, and how far the unrest 
tiiat exists at this moment in India is due to the mthless, uid some* 
times reckless, commercial exploitation of that land. 

We cannot escape the tratb that the people of Britain have 
grown rich out of the slaves of India, and, judging by oor present 
position, judging by what is happening there at this moment, it 
does look as though we have not profited by our experience or 
gained much in our humanity. Indeed, a day or two ago a question 
was asked in this House with regard to tbe wages in the textile 
mills of Bombay at the present time, and the answer given is one 
that should really give pause to all who have any feelings of bnmn* 
nity left in them, and who take in India a self-righteous pride regard* 
iiig oor capaciqr to govern millions of subject-people. Men are 
working twelve hours a day, women eleven, and cUldren six, and' 
adults are working for eight rapees a month, which is equal to about 
gs. a week. Reference has bera made to-nigbt by one who spoke in 
die Debate to the iutanhary hovels, to tbe congested areas, to t hos e 
awful hoasiBg conditions mat intensify plague, and make the rana* 
91a of (Hsease still more terriUe. When we remember that in dm 
great cify of Bomber there ware, acconhngfy to die last retumSk 
■aatfy 79i,oo«peo^ Ifadng bs one room te n eme n ts, when we sa* 
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iBMibw, «cc»diiig to tbe lut ictniai, the iitetfile d o o d H H rt O is 
tbe gieot dqr of Cileotta io 191$ woo 540 per i,oeo^ ■ad'ia ipijS it 
inw 675, we eaanot bat fad there bM beea aonrathiag nrioeety 
‘enong with the method of Government The rig^it bon.- Gendemna 
the miident of the Board of Edneation tried to paint a latbdr 
bf^ffater ptetnie of edncational activilgr in Iddia. I wae very 
hear him say sbme of the things he did, bnt one cannot h^^et that 
tlw teachers in the Government schools of Iriiha are reodving 00016- 
filing like 5s. 6d. a week for salary, and whoi one iemembm .dmt, 
aide by dde with that, rent and living have enormonsly advanced 
daring the last thir^ years, we are able, I think, to visndise the 
terrible economic problem that faces the great majority of the Indian 
people. 

Let ns torn to the other side of die picture. I have here retnma 
taken from newspapers of recent date, showing the dividends .that 
British-controlled companiiM are paying, and have been paying 
recently over there. Diridends ran np to 300 per cent, and 400 pet 
oent., wihile India’s teeming hiillions are still working under condi- 
tions of slave labour. Only a week or two ago in this Honse, in the 
last Debatei reference was made to the Bengd Iron Company, 
irbose shares before the War stood at something like 5s. and which 
to-day stand at ros. What can one expect vrhen the Indisins see 
that glaring disparity ? Can we anticipate or hope for anything else 
but very, very serious diseffection and trouble ? There is industrial 
conflict going on in India similar, to that in almost every other 
country in the world. It is more intensified there because the condi- 
tioiu are even more extreme and severe. - There.are many elements 
of a very complex character which enter into the situation, but one 
cannot but feel that that situation is enormously aggravated on its 
economic side in the fact that work is done by slave labour to-day, 
in this twentieth century, un<ier the British flag which is a disgrace 
io civilisation. I feel quite sure that the right bon. Gentleman who 
has introduced tUs Bill with a sincere desire to achieve real im- 
proyement and real reform will agree with me when I say that. For 
w too long some of the unimaginative profiteers of this conntiy 
bsve mn India, and have run it t^ly. I submit we are under such a 
d^t to India that we need to pay back at the very earliest possible 
moment 

The Bill that has been introduced this afternoon and the speech 
tlntt accompanies its introduction shows that the Secretaiy of State 
folly recognises the difficulties of the case. The measure is :oue 
riwt shows imagination. It realises that the protest whidi for . loiv 
has been inarticulate m India has at last found expresrion, and ptffi- 
Itoal expiesritm, and Uiat. piMc opinion has so increased in volnmo 
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iad iatiNiii^ tl^ bfhg c&mftBalL 

pitriiif 4>f die Rowlatt Acu that we debated t wm ago ia hi 
ijodC a saSdeotiodicationof theextremelf grave chavacter of the 
eadalhig attoatioii. What ia it the ladian people adt lor ? Beai^^ 
Mr. Depo^^peaker. I moat confeaa to a certain amooot oC 
i^naxement to-p^bt when I heard an hon. Gentleman on ihe opjm*' 
site aide of the Hotiae urging a more ccihservative poliqri anil 
qrging that whatever we did we should be carefol not to move too 
capidly. We had« he said, to go very very cantiooafy. Whig doea 
Indiana ask for ? India doea not ask to be separated from tho 
British Empire. Bnt India wants what we onrselvea have always 
said we believed in for all paru of oor possessions — responvible self* 
government. It is a very significant thing that the only coontiy 
where religions differences have cat so deeply^it is, I say, a re- 
markable thlng***that these galfs have been bridged in a way tto 
would have been thonght altogether impossible a few years ago^ 

The intensity of that wave Of nationalism, the reality of it, ia 
perhaps better seen in the fact that Modem and Hindu have come 
together than in anything else. What Is it this Bill gives ? It cer- 
tainly does give, as has been claimed by the Secretary for India, a 
certain limited measure of responsible Government in the provinces, 
but the central Government there retains complete autocratic power* 
The vast majority of the people of India remain vOUiless. All tho 
women remain voteless. I am rather surprised seeing that we la 
Britain have definitely admiaed the right of women to vote on equal 
terms with men, that the right hoh. Gentleman is not prepared, to 
carry that particular principle into opeiation in the Bill that he has 
introduced. I hope it will be possible even in Committee to effect 
that reform. The limited scope of the Bill, the fact that it gives so 
little in comparison with what the people have asked and are asking, 
of coarse means that the people of India will be very, very disap- 
pointed. I was much interested in the speech that was ^ made by 
the Education Minister. It does appear to me that it Is just thero 
one comes right up against the real solution, not only of the Indian 
difficulty but of most of the difficulties existing at present in the 
different countries of the world. 

The Labour party regrets that in this measure education is only 
given a secondary place instead of a primary place. We say that If 
you will give to India compulsory education, the day is not far ^ dis- 
tant -^t may.be very, very much nearer than people, sometimee 
imagine— -when Indte will be fully competent to govern herselL 
When one thinks that education in India cxMtM to>day, I believe, 
about three-half pence a bead, one realises the immense a mount ci 
arrears that have to he overtaken before «qrthing like a satiahctoqr 



■yiM8» tM’ b« Me«i«d. btUBUBf «f bdiii eM do^ fiat tbbik 
^ bir gNMpatt As 1 «aM a week OT twa HO, it is a satpriaiag' 
tkfiif AatsemaBjrlMUtkfeo^e aeeBi tobeMM tothe fact that 
tta aie dealhif with eac of the ipcateat dt^teatkmsofar aa age is 
emcenicd, so te at ita ceatribatiiiB to the world's eoasoiea stock of 
ideas is coBceraed, of which we have record io haBiaB bistoiy. 
Paq)!* taOt afioat India and rndia's illiteracjr. That is an appalliH 
cdmaaeat apon oar Govemaient daring the last two generations ; for. 
afinr all, k was India who gave to the worid one of the most wondcp* 
M religions that the world has ever had, a religion that, to qnote 
the words of Sir Edwin Arnold. ^ 

"Kept Asia sweet and clean for twentjr centnries.*'' 

It Buqp he that that religien*has largely left India new. It has 
ttavelied North and Ihst, bat it stSl exerts enormoas inflaence over 
eoantless miiliens of the people who inhabit this globe. I have beeit 
drinking as I have been sitting here to*night of «re well'known 
figme ra the Labonr movement, welkknown a few years ago, and 
anfaappily not with ns now. I have been thinking how the man who 
was mach misanderstood, mach misrepresented, mncb nndervalned 
by the people who did not know him, James Keir Hardie, of how 
Hardie again and agidn rmsed his voice and ased bis pen in tbr 
iitteiests of India. I know there are those, perhaps hr this Honse, 
and certrdnly among Aaglo>Indians, who looked apon Hardie* 
as notUng else bat a seditions malcontent. Weil, if to stand for 
the rights of the people against the power of the oppressor, to stand 
for trath and cleraness and honoar against antrnth and dishononn— 
if this be the mark of the seditions nMlcontent, then I imagine-- 
and Ihope— that their are many each in this .Honse tomigbt, and 
that not die least of these is the right hon. Gendeman whose 
measare we are discnssing. 1 qnote. Keir Hardie's words becaase it 
has some bearmg apon the speech we have jnst beud from the 
rij^t hon. Gentleman the Preridhnt of the Board of Edacation. 
Speaking of the Indian pMjde be said : ■ 

"Their abfiity Is not open to qaestien. A gierd intcBe^aal 
•wakantaig is shaking this ancient Empire to ka fonnchttfon, A aym- 
pathedc interpretadion of the facts wHI bind the peopfomore closely 
to as and lead to their becoming a lojwl self'govetaing part of the 
Empire, Eepession will or^ intensify their determlttition to secnre 
ieK<Goveinment and amy lead finahy to the loss of what has been 
described as the brighfoot jewel in ^the British crown. It is for 
stat e f w wi to choose whidi:padt:tbcy wHl Mow." 

fifoemglad to hotomdiat theSecroMay for ladia has diosat 
dtasfy^ jMitfa Ify ddejJBSB, akhoo§^ «wo atao* fidievo that ho * travdo - 

At bB csemai tlds BBl arast riot okfaes 
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iio#«r ia Cbnorittee be weakened in uqr esieatial ptrtienlar or ebe 
Haiaf mean dint we shall hate troable of a nnen more serions 
dmraeter than we have had in India as jet. Onij a few honrs ago^ . 
I heard owe of the most distingnished Zndhms living in this conntij 
nf, in reference to this measnre. that it is the irredncihle minimnm. 
If H is in anj waj lessened in its effecthrenen and power the Indian 
people win not accept a continnance of the existing state of affairs. 
He said tome; 

*'Yon may bring yonr machine gnns • yon mqr bring yonr aero-- 
planes, and yon may bomb ns from the skies, bnt yon will Imve 
to exterminati the whole of the Indian people, rather than we will 
snbmk to conditions which are tyrannical, cruel and nnhdr.” 

Eveiyhody who thinks of the immense serionsness of the sitttu 
ation now, when the whole world is in a state of uncertainty and the 
whole of Enitqie is involved in a conflict of ideas that many of ns 
cannot see onr way through, and one realises if ever the time is ripe 
for certain action with regard to India, that time is the present If 
wp fail now, we may have a rextilntion there, and if we do, God only 
knows what the result will be. If, on the other hand, we succeed,, 
and if this Bill becomes a Statute, much strengthened and improved 
and in a much more democratic form, if we succeed in this we shall 
estaUish the beginnings of a partnership on terms of mutual confi- 
dence and good-will twtween India and the rest of the Empire, a 
partnership that will not only benefit those who at present live under 
the British flag, bnt one which, we believe, will hasten the cause of 
Hberty, right, and of human progress throughout the entire world. 

Sir J. D- Rees : The tributes which have been paid in the 
House to die merits of the Indian Civil Service are pleasant hearing 
to the only member of that Service in this House, and I wish to 
thank the Secretary of State, whose speech I did not misunderstand, 
because he made a most handsome acknowledgment of the position 
of the Civil Service, and I should like, on behalf of the Indian Ciidt 
Service, to thank him and the President of the Board of Education,' 
and the others who have testified to tho work which that Service has 
done in India. This Debate is now taking a certain character. It 
seems to me that all the criticisms diat have been levied against-die: 
Bill were based upon two misundoetandings. In the first place, 
bon. Members criticised the Bll adverse^, and they wanted to go 
fatter. 

My. bon and gallant Friend the Member for Newcastle under- 
Lyme (C«d.onel Wedgwoo^ complsined that universal snffir^e waa 
not admittaNl at onee, and the hon. Gentleman who hu jhst sat 
down coia|daiBed tiM femde snfflwge bad not been ghren to bdia, 
Mt^ I point out that those Miarms were never recomsaeaMk and 
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th^ certainly seemed ^ me to totidlj overi poitioiie of the 

policy with which we lfare dealing, and to which I have fast called 
attention. 

Anoth^ error which vitiates til the criticisms I )um beard to* 
aigbt is this : I do not thinh any of those I have heard speak to- 
night, and I da not think officers serving in India, realise to what 
extent the Government of India is the Government of all India. It 
has been spoken of to-night as If it was a separate organisation nn- 
eonnected or only loosely connected with the local Governments, 
and upon that was fonnded the objection that there was no real 
advance towards responsibility in ttgztd to the central Government, 
and that what was done was only done for the local Governments. 
If the House once realises that the central Government Is the Grov- 
emment of all India, and that local Governments are only its agents, 
with very restricted powers^ they will realise that once a great ad- 
vance has been made with local administration it is also an advance 
in the central administration, and that all the democratic advances 
which are made in this measure are advances in the Grovemment of 
the whole of India, and .not solely in the Governments of the provin- 
ces. 

Why, Sir, the Governments of the provinces have exceedingly 
restricted powers. They cannot create an appointment at the most 
paltry salary. They have sitting amongst them, but not of them, an 
officer of the central Government called the Accountant-General, who 
is not only not under their orders, but whose business it is to see 
that they do not spend a single rupee without sanction, and he keeps 
them down under the Government of India all the time. That is 
what it is low proposed to alter. If it is realised that the central 
Government is the Government of all India it will be realised that 
the advances made in the local Governments are. advances in ail 
India, and that Government is immensely democratised by the 
measures before the House, and that the features of this Bill in that 
respect are not open to the criticisms which have been made. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme repeated^ with 
variations, a speech he made the other day, and I much regret it. 
Somebody has said that there were languages in India, bot I 
have had to do duty as interpreter in five of these languages in the 
South of India, where it was part of my duty to Report and examine 
ithe native Press and the Indian newspapers, and report to the Gov- 
ernment what was in them. 1 learned this, that anything that is 
said in the House of Commons about .India: travels to "an extent 
whichr is by no means realised, and a special responsibility attaches 
to eiwiy utterances of a Member pf Parllamast concerning Indian 
giiirs. The people, in India who read extracts from speeches mado. 
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tof hmu and galliat Frfend Colonel Wedgwood aneh as the one 
fie ha asade to-night, do not know that since he look the Bolshe- 
•viks under his compr^ensive umbrella that he is in the habit of 
rnnning amok down the floor of the Honse and assaulting all and 
aundiy who come^^in his ,way. They will say, “He is a Member of 
Parliament Hq must be a serious man. What he says must be 
entitled to attention.” Theretore, it is a deplorable thing that the 
hon* and gallant „ Member-^f whom lama personal friend, and 
whose eccentricities I bore until he took np the Bolsheviks— should 
have spoken as he did to-night It is a deplorable exhibition he has 
given to-night, and it is most regretable that he should have allowed 
himself to say what he did. Amongst other things, he complained of 
the indirect franchise for election to the central Government. Lord 
Sonthborongh's Coipmittee admitted that they would have liked a 
direct franchise ; bnt they are not ready on the spot with a direct 
franchise. They are not ready, like the hon. Member who has just 
sat down, to demand the immediate introduction, by order, into an 
Asiatic conntiy of a complete democratic system which has taken 
us hundreds of years to develop.in onr own country. 

The hon. and gallant Member also complained that there was no 
franchise for the literate. Therefore, he said that the franchise was 
a bad franchise. I am heartily glad that literature or literateness, or 
whatever may be the right expression, forms no part of this fran* 
chise. Nothing more liberal or more unfortunate from a democra- 
tic point of view could be imagined than that suggestion, made in 
good faith but in complete ignorance. The masses of the people 
^ India are small cultivators. They pay most of the revenue. 
They are not literary but they are the backbone of India. They are 
the chief tax-payers. They are remarkably sensible, courteottSf 
polite, highly civilised, gentleman-like people in all their ways and 
habits. They are perfectly capable of understanding what we want, 
and of giving a vote for the member they want, and to think that 
they should be excluded from the new franchise because they cannot 
read and write is an absolutely absurd thing and shows how preju- 
dice, when it seises a man or a Member of Parliament, deprives him 
of the power of understanding the beggarly elemeoU of the issua 
which he is attempting to debate. J do not apologise, since it is in 
order, for dealing with this matter, because it is an exceedingly un^ 
ous thing that on the Second Reading of the most important '‘Bill 
regarding India Aat has ever come before this Honse, the word 
''*tendnlent” should be used, the words “evasion of pledges ’ should 
be used, odier charges totally unsupportabie should be made, and 
the intention <rf the Goverumeut and of this House should be uiis- 
rOpipesented.^ The hon. Member repeated, to-night a greet .many. 
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thfUgi he Mid tbe^ other day. He scoffed at an "'electorate of 
5^000, oop. I# it not 0 tery bi{r thing to nal^ an electwate of 
5,ooo,oco by wav (& a b^inning. It k more thag the population vS 
ula conntiy when it began to have mponalble - .Government 

He complained that memberl ate to be elected not i^n an 
edncation l^r on a pigperty franchise. A proplrty franchise is 
extremely nsefnl in India. The property franchise only died Iftre the 
day before yesterday, so to speak. It enables yon, *lgr giving yo j the 
names of people who are taxpayers, to form some sort of electorate. 
The honorable and gallant Member also spoke abont the' working 
classes in Bombay, CawnpOre, Calcntht and their franchise^ f 
not know what he means by the working-classes in India. I object to 
that phrase, in this country or elsewhere. What does he mean by the 
working-classes f The people I have described are the working- 
classm. The small cnltivator works very hard,* an'd he certainly 
belongs to the working-classes. Cannot We get this cant out of the 
discussion, and really deal with'the vital issue. Then hf complained 
of the representation of the Chambers of Commerce. Wonld*fae 
leave ont of account commerce in India ? If Lord Snnthborongh’s 
Committee had not recommended, and if the .Secretary of State had 
not adopted the ' suggestion that Chambers of Commerce should 
be represented, what then ? Commerce in India represents in 
imports and exports hundreds of millions to this country. Are they 
to have no representation in the new Parliament in India ? It is nA 
only the Chambers of Commerce representing European commerce 
—though 1 think that is a noble thing and. worthy of all represen' 
tation, and I deeply deplore the remarks which "my hon..' Friends 
made on that subject — but the Chamber'of Commenib of the Indian 
merchants are equally represented in this new system. 

The honorable and ^ant Member went on to talk al^t giving 
votes to the plutocracy. Does die House realise that the inhabitants 
of the East are poorer than the hahabitants of the West ? Their 
income is very much less, their wages are very much lower, and if 
we did not n^ very much in the way bf honseing, har^ anyUiing 
in the way of clothes, and if our food cost next to nodtii^ We shc^d 
be very much better off thui we arb to-day on obe-tenth bf thh wages 
we get.. It is despairing to hear an honorable Mc^pber like |he honors 
able Member for Bishop Auckland (Mr. Spoqf) comfrisdning abont 
the wages in India eridatdy comparing tbm erifh &idsb trade-uni|pD 
rates. His complidnt really is notagahut^ Bs^bjp India but 
wninst the Almighty, who made the IBlst jtaite*dlffefe«t from the 
West in climate and ^puJarioh and 'll all » other chn^ons. 1 
euppose it is die popular ddng to eay, *T 4 h ne^oiddedie |mgee in the 
like we have doablod tlieqi^m the .West^ Wefaavtf douUiug 
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donbl^ But if yon Irant to donble them again, aie jm going to tas 
these jpeople who yoi^iSay are so bitterly poor in order to pay these 
higher wa^ to the^ working <^ses ? Heaven bnows who are the 
working classes. Are'*yon going to pnt ta^s on them for the purpose 
of giving: trade union^rate of wages lo some people who have never 
heard dftradeuiioiusm, and would never understand what yon meant 
The honorable Member refefred to the franchise recommended by 
Lord Soudiboroogll*s Committee. That is plutocracy : putting the 
vote into the hands df the 'landlord class. These cultivators of a 
few acres an landlords, with w emphasis on the lord. I have been 
a Member of this House for tiurteen or fourteen years, and when a 
subject cWes to be discussed ones ears are often offended by the 
arrant nonsense whlqh Is talked. 

The honorable Gentleman who has just addressed ns said sdme 
things with wVich I ne^rtily agree. He spoke of the high civilisation 
of the people, of the East. There I am with him, indeed, I am not 
sure it is not m higher civilisation than our own. Oars is a high 
standard of wahts'and theirs is a lower standard of wants and that 
kind of tranquill which obtains there may be of a higher class than 
our own. But when the honorable Member went on to talk about 
our exploiting^ndia I came to the conclusion to ask him before he 
next speaks to read the. Report on the Moral and Material Progress 
of India. He will then see how much better off are all the inhabi* 
ta^ts of India than they were before we went there, and only because 
there has been peace and prosperity and that British trade for which 
the honorable Member expressed such profound contempt, but which 
is the real basis of ^ the whote British Empire. He talked about 
exploitation and tne need for reparation. But it is known to anyone 
who, like myself, has lived in India for a quarter of a centupr that 
what has really happened there has not been the production of 
famine, but its prevention, for since we made the railways we hawb 
bben able to correct the deficiency of com in one area by bringing 
it from another. The only famine India is the famine of money, and 
not Jiaving fgtongh money to pay prices when they rise above a 
certain level, and to meet this we have introduced a system of 
gratuitous retidE on which the people live until prices fail again. 
This magnificent achievement bps practically abolished those famines 
from which people died in their millions before our time, audio 
de^be that as a ^lact |eaturejn the history of our country Is totally 
at fariance with tkfi real fgjCts of the cmsc. I am, inde^. glad to 
lewm the speeph ^ the l;duorablq,Memher, and I would only add, 
iu regard to the s(jeeeh m honorable and gallant Friend Che 
MembmMfo^Newcasdq^under^Ly^ think he most know 
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better ; therefore it is perfectly inexcnsable for bim tb repeat states 
meats totally anwortby of him and of the British Parliament. 

I do not pretend to have studied the Bine fiooks which have been 
presented to us of late. If any man told me that be had mastered 
mose books since we have received them, I should think he was 
^her a superman or that he was qualified to be placed in a very 
select category along with Anamas. and Saphira, The mass of 
material in these books is $normons. ' It covers the whole field of 
the British administration and it is with a feeling of despiur that 
one gets up in this House and endeavours to pick out the eyes of 
such a mass of material. When a Bill of this importance comes 
before the House of Commons there is always some compelling 
cause behind. During the* years I havd bben here I have seen 
extraordinary changes take place. I remember the Prime Minister, 
wbb is now, I think, the greatest bulwark against Bolshevism, and 
I follow him heart and soul on that account— ^I remember when he 
was regarded as a rash reformer, to put it very midly. I have seen 
that great change. But there has been such a development of 
^mociatic feeling since I have been in this 'House— and its rapid 
rush has been accelerated by the war into an absolute C)'clone of 
progress— that such have bem the changes that if there is any man 
here who is so much a compound of privilege and peijudice that be 
cannot realise what has occured, then I say such a man is perfectly 
incapable of understanding the situation or of offering criticism jsn 
this Bill. The underlying fact is this, that the Honse of Commons 
is determined that it will not stand in future the application of 
widely differing Or, indeed, different principles of govemmept to the 
Ariatic parts of the Empire from those wl)ich it |s demanding for 
itself at home. I believe that to be the case. I believe this Bill 
l^ve expression to that decision. One may like it or not-^hat has 
really nothing to do with it — but the point is this : Wilt me Honse 
(A Commons suffer a Government to deport those wtio are obnoxious 
to the Government ? Will it stand a pore bureaucracy or autocracy 
any more ? I do not think it will. Therefore I say we have to 
conrider this Bill and do tite best we can to carry out its principles. 
X believe it does cany this out, I am glad reception has 
been uniformly favourable, the opposition only hmng come from 
quarters which 1 may say are dittiogoisued more for eccentricity 
than for sanity of judgment 

I saw the other day there wao published a manifesto by certain 
distinguished gmtlemen of th<f' Indo-British Association. There 
seems to be some magic virtuef' dn the number “seven." The 
Government of India consists of seven. Seven senior stateftnen of 
the Bido-Br^b Association sigimd their Mabifesio to Uth ‘Times". 
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Thiy remthd me of the Seven Sleepeit of Ephesm Thqr comm& 
tkeiMeives to this eitraofdinuy transpaiently self^destractive pnK 
posMon. Th^ iiqr, "^We are opposing this Bill becaose we receive 
toediiog and frantic appeals from the oppressed classes in India,, 
and, therefore, we are impelled to oppose the passage of die Bill.** 
Bnt their whole case is this, that these classes are not capable of 
formulating complaints or of giving expression to them. It is no 
wonder that the printer whto he was faced with a commnnlcation of 
this sort said, *This is too much for me/* and struck ont the word 
^'communal,” substituting for it ^‘commercial.*’ It was not, perhaps, 
appropriate to the context, but it was really not so absolute^ 
transparently self-destructive as the word these gentlemen had them^^v 
selves put in. I *mlly feel, as an Indian Civil Servant— os a 
member of the Madras Civil Service which has rather distinguished 
itself by its obscurantism— that I staited life with a double dose of 
original sin, and notliing has saved me but a daily bath in the demo- . 
cratic waters of the House of Commons. Had these seven gentle* 
men of the Indo British Association, who are opposing this measure, 
been exposed to the same influences as I have been, they would be 
supporting* this measure to-day instead of wondering at me as a man 
who is not standkig up for the Civil Service to which he belonged. 
Why are none of these gentlemen who are oppcsing the Bill, why 
are not each of the ‘seven sleepers', members of this House ? It is 
because they cannot get in on that ticket. Not even if they accom- 
panied their oriental tickets, as 1 suppose they would, with an 
English ticket, professing great love for democratic institutions, do 
I think they would face the electors of the present day. Therefore 
they are content to stay outside and complain of what they cannot 
get here to oppose. 

1 have read great portions of these Reports. I think I have read 
all of them, and have only broken down when at the end of each 
Report 1 found a dissenting minute, a merciless minute of equal 
length to the Report, by Sir Sankaran Nair. If 4t were in order on 
tbe Second Reading, I should like to move an Amendment providing 
that anybody wbo writes a minute equal in length to the Report 
made by th^hole of his colleagues, should be rendered incapable 
ot ever holding office again. I have tried, out of respect to the 
House; to pick out, if not all the eyes of these Reports, some few ^ 
tbe points on which, as an old Indian Civil servan'— I suppose this 
is a kind of a swan song of 4be Civil servant— perhaps I may be 
allowed to make a few remarkfi: One veiy extraordina^ feature ef 
these Reports is tbe increased influence and importance of the 
Governors of our Indian Provinces. There is no harm in that 
The people ^ IndMt do not object to a Governor *qiia* Governof ; 
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Omr dw Governor 'qaa' CMI een^^ The CMl snvairt. 
knows too much and is probably a fine olf ^sted specimen of 
used to be called in my time the Aifiii^fidndian. However 
that may be, I should like to pdnt out to this how successful 
the Secretaiy State has been in the appmil^ents he has 
made to Governorships since he has beer, in office; - For him to 
have been iffile to induce Lord Willingdon, a most admirable Gov- 
ernor, to remove from Bombay to Madras— ^where I kaow,rdthongh 
I was there myself, they want a little waking up -and a little new 
blood— and to ent« npon another tetm of office, is extrenMdy eatis- 
factory. The right hon. Gentleman recommended to His Inajeaty 
the appointment of Sir George Upyd, whom we here all knew iwll. 
Sir George has proved a signal success since he arrived id Bombay. 
As my hon. Friend the Member for Sevenoaks (Mr. Bennett) potntra 
rmt t^ o ihfr day, he arrived in circumstances of the eztremest diffi- 
cnlty. He deported a person who most richly deserved it very soon 
after his arrival. I sincerely hope that the Honse in ail quarters 
will support the Governor of Bombay in the action he has taken. 
'He was right not to prosecute this man, who showed the most malig- 
nant hatred of his fellow countrymen and who, 1 know, does not 
retain the confidence of those who formerly backed him. I hope 
that Sir George Lloyd’s action in deporting him will be supported 
as a courageous act. The office of Governor in an Indian province 
now is going to be one of extreme difficulty. Up till now the Gov- 
ernor 1 m had to do this and do that, and was always in the pictpre. 
Now along comes the Governor with the Ministers, and there will be 
no close time for the Governor in this preserve. I hope the Honse 
of Commons will realise the exceedingly great difficulty in which 
t h es e high officers will be placed, and will give them strong jsupport 
in all their acts. The Secretary of State, I understand, has arrived 
at the conclusion that for these offices men in the flower of- their 
mental' and physical vigour aTohe should be appointed. I applaud 
that decision on his part, although, as one who is on the threshold 
of middle age himself, it rnight condemn me to inactiviQr. 

The Secretary of State made one remark which I did not quite 
follow. In referring to the transferred subjectt I understood him to 
say ttmt these would be made over to Ministersi and that we should 
hw no more to do with them. 1 understand that the Governor will 
in certain contingencies have to .come in, and will be practtcally 
lenronrible for the transferred subjects being - properly carried on. 
Btiiat is ^ case, that will bring in the Government of India and the 
Secretary M State himseU. At any rate, whether or not I am right 
la this, m position of the Governor sdll be a very different tme from 
what tt was when. 1 used to be private secretary to several of them. 1 
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dolMCBietikt^aigrtiitt Aey did not «oifc hard then. Thejr did. 
1 hwe tlw profaaadHt regard ud reapect for thoae iriio were mj 
chl efc. Tneie waa a very bnmoroea writer abont forty or fifty 
yaaia ago rdw drew pietnres of ail the diief churacten in bdia 
wUdi were aeiie the wone for being hnnunooe. He said that a 
Governor might be a decayed noUe men, bnt he most beplnm 
and be able to wear a white waistcoat and the Ribbon of the Star of 
RKba. A Gonremor now requires a mach greater equipment than 
I was |»i*ate secretary to three Governors and in the secre* 
tariat 4 aerved with many more Governors and Viceroys» 
and on dtrir Councils. I hope drnt tins Honae, when the Bill comes 
into force, will g^ve the most generous and complete support oC 
their t^cem 

I am ghtd that this Bill has been introduced, and I hope it 
will be put through wihont waiting for it to be made penect. 
We prefer a speady peace, to a perfect peace indeed, we know 
notlUng about a perfect peace except by hearsay. Just as we prefer 
it at once to havi^ it perfect, so we want to have this reforma 
brought in at mice, rather than widt until thqr can be made 
a^lntely perfect and vratertight in every direction. My sus 
advices from IinBa confirm ine in this opinimi, that among mode i te 
thinking men in that country there is not a cmisensns of ^firdon but 
at any rate a very largely held opinion,that the democratic advance is 
real though safeguarded, that to the electorate is real responsibility 
conceded, while, above all, what is of the utmost importance, 
that the snpremacy of parliament is not at all impaired. 

I said jnst now that the Government of India has concurrent 
jurisdiction right through the Provinces, and anything that is done 
In the provinces is done in the Government of India. The House 
of Commons must deal with ail the Governments of India as one^ 
and it most admowledge the advances made. I remember once^ 
when I was a member myself of the Government of Madras on the 
Governor-General's Coontil, complitining abont the amount of the 
revennes (rf Madias wU^ were taken by the Government of India 
for the general purposes of the year, and I said, "Yon might really 
think the revennes bekn^ed to them.” The Finance Minister imme- 
tliately toidt me up, and sMd. "Thqr do ; the whole of tiie revenues 
of India belong to the Government of India, and the Government of 
Madias vdiich would iqiiescat, perhaps, 40,ooc,:oo inhabitant^ 
has no light -to one rupee.” Tne whole of the revennes of India 
•re the levnnes d the central Government of India. 1 remember 
Hiat at the moment, and I am not sorry I repeat it, because I tiiink 
the want of knoadedg^ on this pttint has vitiated every criticism I 
Mne heard agMnst die BilL I an sorry, though, that Mtdiaa 
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continues to be a sort of milch cow, and I hope the arrangements 
calling for a more equitable contribution from the Provinces which 
are contemplated, will be made. I describe Madras as ihe milch 
cow of India, and, as I say that it reminds me of that celestial 
aitimal which, ha^ng supplied milk, butter, cream and cheeSe to 
the whole Indian Pantheon, mildly asked when they were going to 
begin to milk it. That is not the attitude of Madras. It does not 
supply all these delicacies to the whole of India and wonder when 
they are going to begin milking. It Is milked freely, and I hope 
something will be done to equalise the burden. 

I must say a word about the question of caste. I come from 
Madras, and it is the Madras Government which has raised the chief 
difficulties about the caste business. They say that the Brahmins — 
that means the Brahmins and the upper castes — are an intellectual 
aristocracy. They are an aristocracy of birth too, but they are even 
more an aristocracy oi intellect. They are fit for government. { 
:am sorry to say the Madras Government — I believe they are totally 
wrong— has given way to the outcry against the upper castes, which 
I feel convinced has been organised for the purpose of putting up 
opposition to these reforms. Suppose the right hon. Gentleman 
was to say when the Reform Bill came in the other day, “Very well, 
you may have your reforms, but you must cut out anyone who has 
been to a university. He must not have a vote, or any man 
who has been to a public school, or any one who belongs to the 
intellectual, educated classes, is not to have a vote or is not to 
\have an appointment, and is to be cut out of the whole 
scheme/’ That is what is practically proposed by the Madras 
Government. They want to provide tW half the seats which are 
provided are to be ticketed and docketed and earmarked and set 
aside for those who do not belong to the upper classes. Call them 
Brahmins if you like. It is a very good expression for the upper 
castes, but that is what it really means. That is really a most 
extraordinary proposition to come from a Government, and it 
really surprises me that they do not see that it really is the result of 
an organisation that these so-called lower castes — they are not low 
castes at all — are being put up on this sham fear of an oligarchy 
in order to fight my right hon. Friend and his reform proposals. 
Of course it may be that these high castes, the educated and 
intellectual men, hang together. Such things have happened in 
our democracy, which was not bom yesterday. It is very extra- 
ordinary if something which, you may call an oligarchy if you like, 
Aough it is not an oligarchy, shows somewhat similar tendencies. 
But do not support action which would be very much like laying 
it down that, out of 700 candidates for Parliament, 350 must be 
perscms of little or no education, lest the others should get die best 
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of on idl oocuiotts, wUch they probnUjr wonUi do. ft woold 
be V617 derinUe to let a little fresh lUr into this snlqect and dear 
it of w cant The frwt is that, as the Chinaman is cdef^^ dUiked 
for Us indnstty, the Brahman is envied and feared for hte brt^ 
The President of Board of Education referred to education in laiKia. 
Although my rigfat hon. Friend behind me' (Sir H. Crsik) repre* 
aents a unhrmity, I am so bold as to think that he was not right 
in what he said t 04 iigfat about education and as the President of 
the Board of Education also represents university, I throw my lot 
in with him, and deciare that our education in India has not been 
a complete failure, but on the contrary has raised the character of 
the public service and has conferred many other benefits in otto 
directions. Of course we may not have reached that stage at whhdi 
we are always told that everybody should aim, when edncatien is 
run solely fot its own sake without any regard to the material 
advanuges resulting from it Personally, that seems to me to be 
an unpardonable platitude, I believe that in this country education 
is chiefly valued for its material advantages, and I do not suppose 
that many students at universities or public schools go about singing^ 
to themselves how charming is the life of a philosopher. The 
Indians in this respect are not very different from ourselves, and if 
we apply to them the standards that we apply to ourselves in this 
respect we shall have a much nearer understanding of them. 
In regard to the franchise. Lord Soothborongh’s Cominittee are' 
blamed fcr making the franchise too rural, and not snfllcient^ 
urban. To save time, I may ezpi^n that an Indian ' town in nothiiig 
more than a large village. 

Captaia Ormaby>Qora : I am one of those who sincerely 
welcome this Bill, and do not share the views put forward by die host 
and gallant member for Newcasde underLyme (Colonel. Wedgwood) 
when be said there will be no gratitude for this Bill in India. I thinfc 
he absolutely misirnerpreted the feelings of the great majority of 
his Majesty’s loyal subjects in the Indian Empire. Of the men 'wfa» 
fought in the - War, and have taken part in public life in India, I 
believe the vast majority welcome this Bill, and are anzions to take 
this oppeatnOity and r^ise that the work put in by the Secretaty of 
State and his visiting Commission and later on by Lord Sonth> 
borough utd his Committee hu been solid work, well timnght out 
and wisely consthicted, and that the seheme that is now bronghh 
is a generous scheme put forward by and on bdialf of the Bridah 
people, not as a result of agitadon or demand, but as a meaanro 
which we feel to be jnst and right at this juncture in the histoiy of 
the Em{dre. The important ^ng to go forward from tUa Honar 
U^night is that, whatever delegation of power we an now ghrlngfrir 
the first time to the people of ftidia, we give widi a lAole brnrl, aid 
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Ikefieve Aai kwfflibe neeived is a good qririt That it iriuttl 
hope vm danctoriw die pnceeAsgs ia both Hooiee of Patliaaaak 
hi Ae feiat Connaittee. After all, the Britiih CaUaet ia Aogoat 
1917, auMle a p roa ie e to die people of Iaiha» whidi was folly iiiider> 
eteed, aad «e ■oat do aodiiag to whftde domi or go bad 00 dud 
prenise. Ris perfecdy fodk, ia dealing rrith anybody, to make 
peomiaea aad aot to Mfil them, or, if we falfi them, to f^l them 
in a gfrighig a^d. I luqie that tUa Kd rdU go on the Rotate 
Book aery modi ia the form ia whidi it ia to-dqr, and I hqie that, 
adea it anaea to beworked ia India, ft trill aecnte the co-operatioa 
ia die grande tadt of tacrearisig the material, moial,and hiteIlec- 
tool proaperiqr and progreaa <rf Imlia, of large maaaea ofthepeqile 
of trim hitherto Imve not taken any akm ia ita public Ufe. I 
lejdce diet the ftaaduae is wide. It is no ase pretending that it ia 
iwt It enfranchises 5,500,000 of people who Iwve never exerdsed 
the vote before, aad that is a big step when yon are taking an initial 
9bBp. 

This Kfi has two main features. In the first place, it proposes to 
devdve certain powers now ezerdsed by the central government of 
India to provindal governments, and at die same time, though it 
has not been sufficiently mentioned in this Debate, it devolves 
powers winch are ezerdsed by Whitehall on to the government d 
India. I am certain that that is quite as important as the devolving 
of powers from the central government of India to the provincial 
governments. In regard to that devolution from the central govern* 
ment, I hope that Hon. Members will not press for too wide a 
measure of devolution, because, to my mind, the one thing at which 
we must aim at securing in India, and which is of supreme impor- 
tance to India is the conception of India as one country from the 
Himalayas to the most sontton end of that great country. Hiat 
is the conception which we want to g^ve to India— 4 bove all to weld 
all these races and languages into a single national consciousness. 
Hiat is the great task before us, a task which ft is going to take 
many years before it is accomplished. And I hope that the devo- 
lution from the Central Governments to the Provincial Governments 
will not create or foment local differences but will insure that the 
best public men in India, whatever provinces they come from, may 
seek to serve in the provincial Government of India and in the 
Xi^pslative Assembly and the Council of State. Those are the 
v^om we want to see there. We want to see the best pro- 
duck of public life in India taking up that part oi national life 
whi^ is Concerned with government. 

The other part of the BUI is the reform scheme, and theHonsemay 
«aogyatnlateI.mdSonthbkrongh andhiscoUeagaesona well reasoned 
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MciDd Mbeme does BOt de ^ 

Rfeid die aeadier for Neneaode aader (ColiiiMi 

'Wediivood) !• ahnqro toegias to to— get hold « » tortnoe w 
ton it to ite io^cal conchidfle irreopecdve of leehdee. We went w 
get mwiw firm doctriaeire emilicatioBe. One of m <*«■* * 
etou an Hon. Mcaaber firom ue Leboar B ea ch eo toptom wo 
evening— die p over^ <rf indnotij in Indie— too been die mtotanaaco 
ofFreeTrato intofia againit the wieheaoflli peoptoi 
henceforft that the people <rf India dieedd detenaine th^fiactt 
system and efhether diqr want to adi^ Wgh Piotectlon, modei^ 
Protection, or even Free Trade, whkfc I think would be folly in the 
case of Mia, let them adopt it. Itkforthem toworkontd^owB 
salvation. We have forced this, to my mind, abaointely Indefansiblo 
system on the people of India and they should be able to stop it 
My sole idea in this ^bate is to hdp forward this Bill, and to make 
it, if possible, a better Bill and I hope that I shall not be deemed 
gnil^ of de s truct iv e criticism if I refer to what I consider the weA 
point of the scheme. The weak ptrint seems to be in the qrstem 
which I r^aid as quite inapplicable, of di^on of subjects. Yon 
have at the present moment too lu^ a category of reserved snb> 
jects. 

The functions of government in India are going to be divided 
by this Bill into three. There are All Indian subjects wbidi are 
administered by the Government as agents of the Cratral Govern- 
ment of India. In the second category are provincial reserved sub- 
jects, and in the third are provinciid transferred snl^ects, which an 
handed over completely to Ministers responsible to the Indian 
electors. Everything, to my mind, is to gained by maUng the 
middle category, the category of reserved provincial subjects, as 
small as possible. That is to say, the greater number of subjects, 
if yen feel that yon cannot transfer them to th% Minister and 
the popular assembly, should be retained as all India subjects. V«y 
Uttle advantage will be got out of devolution, excefA devolution of 
those subjects which you can transfer to popular control, and the 
inain reason why I say that is because I think it absdntely essen- 
M Aat if those local electorates and legislatures andihose pr»> 
vincial Ministers are to become really responsible and learn for 
the first time in the history of India the diflScult tasks of Pariia* 
mentaiy goveinment contnfi and responsibility, thqr shonld have 
responsibiliQr in regard to finance. It is only srhen the action of 
a Minister toadies the IncUan tamiayer, only idma the Indian 
Ministers hsee to bear the full renionsibiHQr for $af — if kfv disy 
may make, that bmwfit can result Unless misnto can be bioD^ 
home to them by the people of India, and there il no effort, I hope 
there wSl be no effbit of mtoh office or of the Bdttdi Gevotnor 
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^ protect Ministers from the Legislative Assembly, or from' the 
motors, the benefit will be lost 

The responsibility delegated, ndierever it is most be really dele* 
it most be made absolnte, and the Governor mnsc stand 
nside and see made what he knows to be mistakes in order that the 
kssoDS' of self-government, and the duties and difficulties of 
odf-govemment, may be learned from the start. Democracy is the 
best form bf government because, as Aristotle says, it soon proves 
its own corrective. If a lot of Ministers make a mess of things 
they are turned out of office very soon. That is why I hope that 
the category of reserved provincial subjects will be as small as 
possible. There are several of them in the list, as submitted by 
Mr. Feetham’s Committee, which I feel perfectly confident ought 
to have been retained as all India subjects, and several which I think 
m^bt be transferred to popular control forthwith. That category 
looking at it from an outside point of view as one who has studied 
these Blue Books, is the weak point of the scheme. The other 
thing is the position, the personal position, of your eight Governors. 
Your eight Governors have indeed a task which, as it stands how, 
only eight supermen can do. That task is going to be gigantic. 
Th^ will require to be not only administrators, but also politicians 
of quick sympathy, untiring energy and perpetual tact. It is very 
hard to combine administrative experience with the political play 
which a Governor will have to perform in India in these days. I do 
hope it may be possible to devolve from the Governors to the pro 
Vinces a vast amount of the administrative work they have to do now 
to some Deputy- Governor or subordinate who is an administratoi 
—an experienced administrator working under a political chief. 
Your Governors in future, I maintain, will have to be political chiefs 
with a first rate administrator always at their hands to carry on 
the administrative work. There is one other thing in regard to this 
devolutionary system that I, feel I must say something about, 
although it may perhaps, be anticipating the Report of Lord Crewe’s 
Committee. 

I feel it ought to go forth form this Debate to the Joint 
Committee that we cannot maintain, and ought not to maintain, 
along with this reform scheme the same meticulous control by the 
India Office over the central Government of India. Although it has 
been rather overlooked in the Debate, wc are making big changes 
in the position of the Govemn&ent of India in its relation to the 
Legislative Assembly of India. You are giving a big majority of non- 
omil elected members in the Legislative Assembly. I do not care 
whether yon leave to the Viceroy the right to withdraw members 
and safeguarding procedure of ll^t kind, but once you have set 
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Legislatim Assembly with s Isige elected mijorilyi die 
Gbsenuneiit will have to psy attention to die Assembly. Prom the 
first day it meets, and every <ky it conthraes to me^, diat Assembly 
wOl grow in power and anthority. jnst as when yon give a Minister 
an Addsory Committee or Conncil ; if it is there he has to consolt 
it It is the way a constitotional Government works ont ^ the 
tact that yon are evolntionising the consdtntlon and character of 
the Le^slative Assembly and the Central Government ef Ini^ yon 
are potting that Government into a position in which it is boend in 
practice to be more and more responsive to that Assembly and to the 
electors whom that assembly represents. When y<w are doing that 
yon caimot, unless yon are going to pnt the Gmemment of Date 
imo an impossible position, at the same time keep the control diat 
has gone on through the Conncil of India in Whitehall in die past 
on every little item of expenditure, and all the personal cases with 
all the elaborate machinery of the biggest office in WhitffiiaU as 
regards the building. I am more and more convinced that die 
Secretary of State, while he remains responsible to Parliament for 
the peace and order and good Government of India, will have to ^ 
prepared forthwith not merely to give fiscal autonomy, but also to 
delegate very largely the control of the work which is canted on 
by I^tehall over the Government of India. I want the Government 
of India to be strong in prestige and increasingly sensitive to the 
opinion of its Legislative Assemblies. I want to see a united and 
progressive India and T want to see the experience teamed by Indian 
administrators from the Government in the local Lestelatnres 
applied at the earliest possible moment to the central Government 
of India. That is what I wish. 

Let me repeat what I have stid about the attitude of this House. 
I hope the ri^t hon. Gentlemen will not attempt to set op a 
Select Committee on Indian affairs in ihis House because I believe 
it will merely mean that only the Members of that Select Committee 
will take an interest in Indian affairs. What I want to ensure is this ; 
T^t bis salary is placed on the Estimates so that it can be brought 
on in Committee of Supply any time, and if possible, two or tfam 
times In the Session. We want to secure more interest from tte 
great body of the Members of this House in Indian Imperial afifabs 
and the Secretary of State and the Members to realise jtbe gbpmtie 
responsibiliw of the people of these Islands who have acted tot ^ 
last hundred years as trustees for the people of Iiidla, now that wu 
are starting the people on the course towards sdf-govemaaeiit to 
take a deeper interest and have a fuller realisation of what Indte 
is. That it is a vast Continent, <me>sixth of the human race, strut* 
ching from the snows cf tiw Himalayas across the Valkfy of dm 
Jaama and Gtenges, raUing itswaters downtothe bniffitaf plato 
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of Bengil. Tbere, in that vast conUnent, wHb its wt tggrosatiSB 
of people, who have become almost bj accident of history mii^ np 
in their destinies with the destinies of the people of this conntry 
and this Empire we have a great opportunity oi leading them forward 
and assisting them to build np institutions of freedom such as we 
know and cherish in this conntry, and above all, we have at this- 
moment an idealistic movement, and let ns give them what they 
gave onr fore-fathers centnries ago, some of onr Ideals not only of 
current progress, but in raising level of culture and knowledge of 
the vast masses of population, so that they may give forth to the 
world a similar contribution to civilisation such as they gave centuries 
aga We know India chiefly for the work of the writers of the 
Vedas and of Its early philosophers. We know her great literature 
of the past and the magnificent monument of architecture she has 
given. We have given her good government for a century, I do 
not believe we have been the oppressors of India as the hon. and 
gallant member said. We came and fonnd India oppressed by a 
declining dynasty. We have given and are now giving a singular 
proof of our good intentions and of the object which followed the 
linking up of British and Indian civilisation, and my profound hope 
Is that this marriage of civilisation, this effort of this House today 
to send on its way with real good will and real godspeed the first 
measure of self-government to a new Dominion— 1 say that we look 
to that Dominion to rise once more to the heights of old and give 
us signal contributions to philosophy, literature, science, art and 
progress, in order that humanity may be made the richer through^ 
•out the world. 
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Croft, a aifdealiaiBit^ vfto 
doaoHMed tlw Bill and attacked Ur. Ifoataga. We onit hie 
speecfraa it it tMt of aajr value.— 

Kr.Naill«dMn:I hftfe littened with some suprite to die hoit 
and gallant Gentlemn (CroftH-eapedally to that poitiOQ in which 
he raerred to this Bill as a revolodontiy measure, in the of^ion of 
those who sit on these benches it is by no means reeolotionarj. It 
is not even an advanced measure ; it is not even Liberalism gmie 
mid, it is not even Uberalism at all. 

When the hon. and g^lhint Gentleman tries to draw an analogy 
between India as an illiterate country and Russia as an illiterate 
countryi pointing out that the disturbances in Russia exist because 
of her illiterate population having political rights and that the same 
thing is likely to happen in India because of the illiteracy of the 
people there^ he is ^ing off at a tangent. There were corruption, 
murder and atrocities in Russift before the present Government 
took charge, and the people were just as illiterate then ; therefere, 
it' is not the illiterate politicians who have control of Russia who are 
responsible, as the hon. and gallant Gentleman assumes, for those 
murderii and atrocities, any more than it was the illiteracy of the 
people under the Czarist regime that was responsible for the 
atrocities committed then. There is something deeper, which I am 
afraid the hon. and gallant Gkintleman has not yet realised because, 

I will not say of his inability to understand, but because, he does 
not study the conditions that led to these matters he has been 
quoting to the House to-night. 

I agree with him in one respect, that is with regard to the educa- 
tion of the people of India. I feel with him that the education of the 
people of India, as of the people everywhere, is the one thing thalt 
is going to lift them out of the rut into which so many of the people 
have fallen. I would say to the /hon. and pliant Gentleman that 
the illiteracy of the people of India is not their fault. It is the fault 
of Hon, Members sitting in this House, of those who have been 
in the Government of this country for ages past, who have denied 
education to the people of India and consequently have left them 
in the illiterate state they are in to-day. If we examine the 
figures we find how great is the responsibility that rests upon us 
and how we have failed t6 meet that responsibilitjr In the past. We 
find that in i88s the population of British India was 208,000,000 
yet only £940^000 was spent on education, a sum equivalent 
to one farthing per head of the population. In 1910, almost 
a generation later, widi the population increased to 237,000,000. 
we were spending only ^^630, 000 on education, equivalent to 
three-farthings per head of the population. It is rather significant 
diat in 19x7 the right hon. Gwtiemen the President of the 

*5 
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Board of Educilioii, suggested- that the ezpeuditore oin educadon 
in this country should be increased by jif3»Ss{|,ooo, while in the 
same year the sum proposed to be spent in the whole of 
India among all these hundreds of millions of people was 
/'Sf 6 s3»ooo, or less than was proi^sed as the increase for British 
schools. I studied political affairs for some time before I came 
into this House. The hon. and gallant Gentleman did not protest 
then against lack of education and illiteracy, and it is no use 
protesting now that because Indians are illiterate we ought not to 
give them this Bill. The vocation which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has so gllantly followed takes away a considerable 
amount more money for its upkeep and maintenance than educa- 
tion. The increase of education amounted to £s^iO,ocOj while 
the increase for •military purpose amounted to £8,600,000. One 
is almost Justified in assuming that instead of being a democratic 
country ruled by people who believe in democratic institutions, 
diis is really a militarist country forcing India at the point of the 
bayonet. It was said in reply to a question in the Bombay 
Legislative Council in December, 1917, that there were in Bombay 
ai, 556 villages with populations over 350, and 17,493 of them had 
no schools whatever. This left 8,763 villages which were supplied 
with schools. The whole of Bombay came under British rule in 
1818, and some hon. Members think we are giving too much in 
these hundred years to India in the shape of this Bill. In Baroda, 
where they are not under the s^me control as in Bombay, we are 
told the enlightened ruler in 1893 began experimenting in the 
matter of introducing compulsory free education in ten * villages. 
In 1906 primary education was made fr6e and compulsoiy. In 
1909 only 8'6 per cent of the total population was at school, as 
against 1*9 per cent in British India. At the end of 1914-15, each 
town or village had at least one institution and 100 per cent of 
the boys and 81*6 percent, of the girls of schooUgoing age are 
under instruction. In 1^9 Baroda was spending 6d, per head of 
the population on education, whereas in other parts of India we 
were only spending something like id. * 

I have a fault to find with the Bill in so far as it is not going to 
give to responsible Ministers in the Provincial Legislatures control 
over the financial aspects of education. So far as the allocation of 
the funds is concerned, all other things are to be of a secondary 
nature to what the Governor of the Council considers to be a 
primary or first charge upon the revenue. 1 am not altogether in 
mvour of the Bill. I mean in its details. I welcome the measure 
as a skeleton, but I hope flesh and blood is going to clothe the 
Imnes of the skeleton before the Bill leaves, the Conltaittee. 1 do 
not see that you are going to give Indians a very large measure of 
Self-Government where you allow a Governor to have the power 
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dtw^xmg any meature which he considers or wl|lch is considered 

under rules to be something which ought not to be passed That, 
to aay mind, savours too much of autocracy. I do hot consider that 
a Council In which the majority are to be nominated is really a 
democratic body. This Bill is packed from the first Clause to the 
last with what in this country the electors, and even the most 
conservative statesmen, would consider to be undemocratic pro- 
posals for the people of this country. With regard to the Grand 
Committees, if any measure comes before any of the Provincial 
Councils, the Governor may pass it on to a Grand Committee, 
which has powers to pass or reject it also without the assent of the 
council. In another place we are told that the Governor himseif has 
power to put certain questions, or recommend ceruin measure which 
shall be discussed by those whom they affect in the local legislature. 
So far as they affect the government of the people in the provinces 
and do not affect the unity of India they ought to be taken out 
of the hands of a Governor or of a Grand Committee, and placed 
under the control of the elected representatives of the peqple of that 
particular place. That is the same with regard to 'finance. We have 
in this country a Minister who can state the amount of money he re- 
quires for the particular Department, and who knows'that when that 
money has been raised by taxation it is going to be spent by his 
Department for the purposes for which his department stands. But 
in* these proposals we find that instead of department being allowed 
to budget for its needs the tax comes into a cenual fund, and the 
Department receives an allocation according to the Governor's 
idea. If something arises- which the Governor believes is imperilling 
the peacefulness of the particular province in question, he can 
take a proper measure of financial support out of that common 
fund, and take a large sum of money from the educational or 
any of the other Departments which should be drawing that 
money. 

Therefore I see in the measure as it stands faults which 1 hope 
will be removed in the Grand Committee, so that there will not 
be autocratic power left to one or two individuals who are 
Governors or to Committees which may be nominated by these 
Governors. The whole future of India is wrapped up in the 
amount of education you can give to the people of India. Let 
us give the people of India a form of education that will enable 
them to be educated along lines of their own philosophy, their 
own art, with all their national ideals kept constantly before 
them. Give them that power and 1 am confident that if it 
permits all those posibilities for the Indian people you will have 
steadily growing up one of the strongest supports that can be 
given you by a people who will stand by you in any time of 
peril tliat may be before you. 
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Mr. Mmtagu >-Bjr leave of the Hoiiie,! mv tajr a word in reply 
to mjhon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Wedgwood). AMuminy 
that Ala House, at nearly at every q[>eaker hat admitted hat accept- 
ed tee announcement of totb Augutt, 1917— never mind if it wat 
obtained In a way to which my hon and gallant Friend objectt— * 
then every tingle point that hat been raited in the Debate, to the 
whole of which I have littend, Is a Committee point. My ton. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Melton (Colonel Yate) condemned 
In ttrong terms the plan which I prefer, which 1 think essential just 
as he prefers that of the local Governments. That is , a question 
which caa only be settled by discussion before the Joint Committee 
and I give the assurance that this Committee will not only be per- 
fectly free, but I will do my best to supply all evidence that they can 
possibly want. '*l'here are deputations of Indians and Europeans in 
this country who have arrived specially for this purpose. Sir James 
Meston, the financial Member of the Government of India, is on 
his way home to express the views of the Government of India. 
We shall also have in this country very shortly Sir Michasl O’Dwyer 
and others who will present the views of some of the local Govern- 
ments .who differ from us. We cannot reallytget on with these matters 
untirthis kind of evidence is before the Joint Committee. I never 
meant to question the great Indian experience df many members of 
the Indo British Association. They include among their number 
a man who stands out as the most eminent of Indian Civil servants 
of his time, Sir John Hewett. What I did say was that by their 
interpretation of the pronouncement of the aoth August, 1917, in 
my opinion they had done great harm by putting before the world 
a policy which do not accord with that announcement. I do ven- 
ture to say that I have as much right to rely for advice upon chose 
devoted Civil servants still in the service who have helped the 
Governors up to this time as I have to rely on those whose chief 
claim is that they have ceased to be Civil servants, tord Morley 
is reported to have said : 

^Tt cannot be easy for any man to wake up to new times after a 
generation of good,' honest labour in old times.” 

This is really what seems to me to be the matter with those to 
whom I have referred. It is not their experience exactly; it is that 
they havp a natural prejudice for the institution under which they 
have won their spurs and the gratitude of the whole Empire. As 
to what my hon. Friend (Mr. N. Maclean) said, he also raises 
Committee points. There is the question of transferred and 
reserved subjects. That is a Committee point. 

I must add a few final words In replying to other criticisms^ 
lean assure bon. Members— 1 am surprised that the hon. and 
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S iikot Member for Melton fathered the ridiculous itorf— that 
le hat not been any attempt to prevent the preaentetion to thia 
Houae at the earltest poaalble moment of papera and documcnta. 
The dates on which these i^pera appeared were of vital interest 
because I wanted to get this Bill forward and 1 was pledged not to 
proceed until 1 had got the papers. As soon as f could get the 
papers printed I placed them before the House. 

Again, I beseech the House to let us have the Second Reading. 
I sho^d not, however, be doing my duty If I sat down without a 
word in reply to the hon. Member for Bishop Auckland (Mr. Spoor) 
who Is a new comer in Debates on Indian a&irs In the discharge 
of my duty as the representative of the Government of India ai^ 
of those public-spirited Englishmen who are woriting to-day in 
India, I must enter the strongest possible protest against his 
description of the past and the present in India. We are not ex- 
changing a regime of tyranny at all. We have given to India the 
best government for one hundred years past and more, which 
devoted Englishmen in the most selfless task in the history of the 
world could give to that country. We are engaged now merely on 
the higher task of substituting for good government self-govern- 
ment. That does not mean any stigma on Government methods 
in the past in India. 



Motion for Adjournment 

LteutCoIonel IVfeysey-Thompson. I think we ought to have 
an opportunity of expressing our views on this subject, and I do 
not know* if I should he in order, in moving the Adjournment. 
That is a matter of vast Importance to India and the British Empire, 
and I do not think it ought to be put without the very fullest dis- 
cussion by all those who have any claim to any knowledge of the 
Government of India and its institutions. I will be guided by the 
right hon. Gentleman as to whether he prefers that I should say 
tonight what 1 have to say or to give another day for discussion. 
[Hon. Members : “Divide and “Agreed !*'] 

Mr, Montagu : I am very grateful to the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber. I am quite sure we shall get on better by proceeding with the 
Second Reading to- night, a id, therefore, would beg of him to say 
what he wants to say on the Second Reading now, and let us have 
a decision on the Second Reading. I am very sorry that when I got 
up I did not notice the hon. and gallant Member rising. I waited 
before I did so and I think he is very nearly the last ‘hon. Mem- 
ber who wants to speak. 

Lteat.-Colon6l Archer-Shee : May I appeal to the right hon 
Gentleman to let us have the Adjournment to night, because this 
is a matter which concerns not only a new Constitution but really 
an Empire of 300,000, 000 of people ? There has never been any 
question of this sort. 

Mp. Deputy-speaker ( Mr. Whitley ) : The hon. and gallant 
Member for Handsworth is in possession. 

Lieut. .Colonel Areher-Shee : On the point of Order. May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to move the Adjournment ? 

Mr. Deputy-speaker : Do I understand the hon. and gallant 
Member for Handsworth to give way ? 

Lleut.-Colonel Meysey-Thompson : l beg to move “That 
the Debate bo now adjourned.” 

Lleut-Colonel Ardier-Shee ; I beg to second the Motion. 

We have had only one day for the Second Reading of this Bill, 
which, is of the hij^st importance not only to India but to the. whole 
British Eii4l>ire. Ttie Bill was only delivered within the last few 
days, and only yesterday did welreceive the India Act with the 
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Amendments proposed by this Bill. The House is going on Riec« 
ess to-morrow; and a great many Members have left») while the 
House in the afternoon has been three quarters empty* I think It 
would be an absolute scandal to have a measure of this kind allowed 
to go through without further discussion on the Second Reading, 
and surely the occasion demands that we should give it proper consT- 
deration and that Members should have proper, time to study the 
enormous number of publications put before us as to this most im- 
portant matter. Here is a Bill which affects the lives and the future 
of the whole of the British .Empire, and we ought to have at least 
two days on the Second Reading. 

Mr. Fisher : May I make an appeal to the two hon. Members 
who are anxions to adjourn ? I quite appreciate the force of all they 
have said. It is a most important measure, the importance of which 
well deserves an extended Debate but on the other hand there is one 
consideration, which, perhaps, has not occurred to them: This 
Debate and our procedure are being watched by tbe VKole of India, 
and I tliink it is possible that if the Adjournment were a*ccepted and 
the consideration of the Second Reading were held over until after 
the Whitsuntide Recess, an erroneous interpretation might be placed 
upon the action of this House. I think it might be thought that 
this measure was being obstructed in the House of Commons. We 
know that that is not so. We know that that is not the intention of 
the hon. Members, but 1 think that that construction might be placed 
upon the Adjournment if it were carried, and in these circumstances 
I do appeal to the two hon Members to reconsider their Motion. 

Lieut.-Colonel Meysey-Thotapson : With all due respect to 
the right hon. Gentleman, I do not think, that such a construction 
wi>uld be put upon the adjourniaent I think, on the contrary, that 
the whole of India would Mke it as a compliment if an additional 
da\' was given to the discussion. I suggest to the*. Secretary of State 
that, as certain gentlemen are coming home from India who are 
^'(>inpetent to advise on this, it would be all the better if. the dis- 
cussion were postponded over the Recess, so that we might get 
liiriher information^ and study further this great question, which 
isuf such vital importance to the Empire. 

Mp. Tyson Wilson : May I join in the appeal which has been 
made to the two hon. Gentlemen to withdraw the Motion for the 
Adjournment ? Almost every view and opinion held by M'lmbers 
of this House has been expressed, and 1 feel quite satisfied, so far 
as Labour in this country are concerned, that they would raise no 
objection to the Second Reading being taken to-night. ^ I believe 
that if the Bill is pustponed till after Whitsuntide it will have an 
extremely bad effect in India. 1 am almost certain of it. We are 
all getting letters appealing to this House to do something to 
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laprovo ibe Government of India. I am quite aatiiified, in my own 
mira, that anyone who objects to the Second Reading of the Bill 
being taken to-night will be doing a bad service not only to this 
conntry but to India as well, and we wish b> do what can under 
the special drcmnstances, to try to appease people. 

Hf. O.Tborne : I rose a moment ago to join in the same appeal 
that was made by my right hon. Friend opposite. The objection 
raised by my hon. Friend below the gangmy that many Members 
are absent does not seem to me to be a good reason for the Ad- 
journment. Those Members might have been present surely just 
as much as those of us who are here, and, as has already been stated 
there has been a full evening's Debate, and everything that has been 
urged as to the importance of the measure seems to me to indicate 
' the absolute and imperative necessity of carrying the Second Read- 
ding now, so that it may go immediately to this Joint Committee, 
and have that full and detailed consideration that is so earnestly 
required. I, therefore, urge my hon. Friends not to press the 
Motion. 

Liettt. Colonel Arcber-Shee : May I say one word in explana- 
tion p Even if we pass the Second Reading to-night, the measure will 
not go to the Committee until after the Recess, ancf surely no time 
will be lost by giving another day after the Recess. 

Captain Ormsby Gore : l do appeal to my two hon. Friends 
not to persist In this Motion; it really will have the worst possible 
effect. Here is a Bill to give effect to a promise made nearly two 

C ars ago. This Report has been published for months, and we have 
d people working on it for months The Eleven o’ clock Rule has 
been suspended and if any hon. Member wants to say anyddhg, 
let him say it now, and let us get the- Second Readingt and show 
India that we are in earnest about this The right hon. Gentleman 
has been all too patient in waiting for the publication of documents 
with which we have been inundated. This House and country want 
to go ahead, and do not want any obstruction. 

Brigadier-General Croft .* May 1 point out that earlier in the 
evening home hon. Members felt strongly about this as they could not 
possibly be here this evening, having long ago made arrangements 
to go away— [ Hon. Members: ‘^Holidays !"] — as is usually the case 
before an Adjouritment, and no important measure is usually taken 
the day before an Adjournment. They drew up a signed request to 
the Leader of the House that he should give a second day, and it 
w&s only because he could not be found anywhere that the paper was 
not plai^ in his hands. 

Gaioilgl Gretap : It is really the fault of the Government that 
they me driven into this comet. They always treat Indian questions 
at u they should come forward at the last moment before the Ad- 
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jouiMiefic. It hat been the f ractice for years to entevour keep 
Indiiii qoetttoBS oot of sight of this House by putting them down, 
at the eieventh hour or before some Adjournment 7 suggest that 
there la nothing to be lost if this Bill is thoroughly thrashed out be- 
fore the Second Reading is given. The Government have nothing' to 
lose by It, and if the measure is right they^are going to get rid of 
opposition which might appear in a drastic form in the Committee 
stage. 1 must confess l am not impressed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man's argument, which is used by any Minister who wants to get the 
Second Reading of a Bill. It Is part of the trade. It may seem to 
the Minister, though not to those who take an independent view, that 
the matter is one\>f such viul importance that it ought not to be left 
to the Committee to decide. In spite of the enthusiasm of some hon. 
Members to get this Bill to-night, I hope the House will not be 
persuaded to hurr>* over the measure. We might easily lose the 
Empire by making a mistake now. The matter is one that requires 
further and thorough discussion. 

Mr. Sturroek : I desire to repudiate with all the strength at 
my command the arguments put forward by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site in defence of the slackers. Every Member of the House knew 
perfectly well that this Bill was coming up for decision, and those 
who have gone off this afternoon to the country and have extended 
their holiday beyond what they were legitimately entitled to do. 
went away with an easy conscience, quite convinced that the Bill 
would get a Second Reading. 1 know something of India, though 
I have not taken part in the Debate, and 1 protest that this great 
measure has an interest, not only for this country, but that the 
decision of the House is awaited in India, and indeed all over 
the Empire, with the utmost anxiety. That that decision should 
be held back for weeks to phase certain obstructionists who do 
not like the measure, and who are simply out to delay its progress, 
1 for one protest against. 

Hr. Stewart : Only one bon. Member rose to continue the 
discussion, and I think if the Secretary of State had seen him he 
would have given way. But I do think we have a right to protest 
against the Government of India Bill being pm before the House 
in this way. We have had two days academic discussion on Home 
Rule and federation which might have been deferred to the adjourn- 
ment. I think the Government are very much to blame, but, under 
th- circumstances, I think my hon. Friends would be well advised 
to let the Government l^ve the Second Reading. 

Motion^ by leave^ wtikdrawn. 

Original Question agam proposed. 

Uent-Colonel Meysey-Thompson— I am rather suriiriaed at 
the right hon. Gentleman for I ahould have thought, with several 
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speikers on hand, that at this Ute hour he urould have agreed to 
postpone further discussion. My right hon. Friend appeals to 
pie saying it might be misunderstood in India, but I do not agree 
under, those circumstances I think I ought to give way, and 1 wtU 
content myself with making one or two remarks. I am sorry to 
see that the bon. Member for Newcastle under Tyne (Colonel 
Wedgwood) is not in his place, because he made a statement In 
which he said that in New Zealand the Maoris had been badly 
treated. I think that is an absolute misrepresentation of the facts 
for I happen to know that the Maoris have been treated better than 
any 6ther Colony with which we have to deal. 

We protected them because we found that certain profiteers 
were bu^ng up their land atid stocks, and we gave them represent- 
ation in toth Houses of Parliament. ‘We brought in legislation 
dealing with this subject, and they are now actually increasing 
instead of diminishing ; therefore pn this point the hon. and 
gallant Member’s statement is absolubly reckless, as his statements 
generally are. The hon Member who spoke from the Front 
Bench stated that England is responsible for the want of education 
in India, and that therefore we cannot blame the Indians for a 
want of education, and at the same time refuse to give them a large 
measure of representation. We have been doing our best to 
educate the Indians, and we very wisely began by educating those 
whe were most fit to receive it. That is the correct method, and I 
think it should be done by degrees. I do not think the hon. Mem- 
ber oppos^ite ought to say that we are responsible for the want of 
education in India when we have done our best to give education 
there. With regard to the charge thai our policy in India is one 
of militarism, 1 think India is one of the least militarist countries 
in the world. 

Mr. N. Maclean : I did not say they were militarist, but 
what I said was that the amount of money spent fpr maintaining 
the troops in India, as compared with the small increase we were 
spending on education, would lead one to assume that they were 
a militarist nation. 

Lleu.-Colonel Meysey-Thomson : I accept that explanation 
and am sorry that I misunderstood the Hon. Member. Of course 
we are all anxious for the best government of India, and the whole 
question is how are we to get it. That is the only point on which 
we differ. We are as keen on this side for the best government of 
India M the right hon. Genlleman himself is. I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to gum up his point of view and that of 
' the Government by the statement that we were more reaponsible 
: for giving progressive goVemoient than good government. There 
I join issue with him. The most important thing Is to get good 
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^oveinttient and that applies to India as to everywhere else. I do 
not cate a bit as to the form of the government in comparison 
with efficient government. A great deal has been said with regard 
to the Civil Service. 1 look upon our Civil Service in India as the 
finest service in the world. I know of no body of men more self 
sacrificing, more conscientious, or more hard-working than the 
Civil servants in India. I have never heard from anyone, either 
English or Indian, who was a responsible pihrson— of course, there 
are irresponsible stateinenis made by people from time to time — 
who did not agree as to the absolute integrity of the Indian Civil 
servants as a whole, and their duties well. With regard to the question 
of devolution, I should like to see a large measure of devolution 
from the Central Government in India to the (fOvernments of 'the 
Provinces, but not quite on the lines suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman. I think the Department Commissioners and the local 
Governments have been hamf)ered in the execution of their office 
bv the Central f Jovernment at Calcutta, and also by the Secretary 
of State at liome, and I do think that those who were there and 
knew the requirements of the Province should be given as free a 
hand as possible. I understand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that he is advocating a very different system, and that was lo have 
a very large repicsentation of the people in those Provinces, and ‘ 
to devolve power from the Central Government In India to the 
Councils. We must move cautiously, and be sure that we arc not 
making a grave mistake which may have most serious consequences 
to the Government of India and the safety of the Empire’ 

We wish to progress and advance as much as any one* here, 
but we do say this : be sure of each step before you make an 
irretrievable move. My right hon. Friend lias referred lo ihe 
pledges given in .August, 1917, but let me ^KJint out that they 
were his own pledges. Before he went to India he announced that 
he was going out to inquire into the condition of things there and 
to formulate a policy. He also made a statement as to what he 
wished to do,, and therefore his position was nrejudiced before 
he arrived. He led the people of India to think that they were 
going to get certain reforms if they asked for them, and the conse- 
quence was that they did demand them The danger is in taking 
any step which will disappoint the people. But there is another Md 
a bigger danger, and that is to lead the people to suppose Aat 
they are getting these reforms because of their agitation. They 
must not be allowed to feel that. It is somewhat analogous to the 
pi^ition of a coach drawn by high spirited horses. If you give the 
animals their own way they may sm-ash up the* coach and kill all 
the passengers, and if you give way with regard to the 350,0^,000 
inhabitants of India you may bring about consequences which cm- 
not be foreseen. A great deal too little is said in (^ittcism of the 
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hA B m QmmmuA mUb rtgard to the benefits we have conferred 
npen Aet oomatty. We beer n greet deil ebont the sbortcomiitgs 
olllw Goeenneent : but cast your minds beck fmr a short period 
end seewiMwe baee done« Thuggee and Dacoity, plague and 
fiunltoe» wile fampant in the land. Millions of people perished 
tb e r e fioni nanl the Biilbh Ra| came and made . provision against 
famine each tbne k was tbieateaed. We thereby prevenled famine 
and aBils beirars^ .aad we also pin down DacoHy and Thuggee, 
Ana glviiV Mcnri^ to life, a sebmity which India had never, in all 
the Aewwadi of. yesfs of bar history, enjoyed. She was never so 
proepn ro ne as at the present tinm. Let us, therefore, pay a just 
tribsite to the work which the. British have done in India, and not 
wmSe ao much time in criticising the details of government. With 
lagard to Ala 1KU it is admitted that we are taking a leap In the 
dmk. We have been warned by the right hon Gentleman of 
vmioaa results which might ensue and which might be more or 
lesa Asastroos. 1 do therefore suggest we should exercise great 
cmnkm in making this advance and whatever we do let us hot 
SMrifice the cause of good government and of progress. This is 
too serious a question to be played with. If we allow disorder to 
rde in luAa the consequences may be terrible not only to the 
white people, but to natives themselves. It may be the beginning 
of the break-up of the British Empire which will be bad for 
Indians, for os, and for the Empire as a whole. I should like 
to have had a further day for the discussion of the Bill, because all 
these points require very careful consideration. I speak absolute- 
ly without any prejudice of party or ot race, but in what I believe, 
bom my knowledge of India, to be the interests of Indians them- 
selves and of the British Raj. 

QmeHian and agrud to. 

BQl MMTdliigly refid a second time. 

Ififi0l¥6d, 

Tkai it u expidUnt that the Bill bi committid to Joint Select 
Committee of Lorde and Commons . — (Mr Montagu.) 

Message to the Lords to acquaint' tiiem therewith. 
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ttoHovenmiMt of Indterai. 

flstlMi uid Qmstton proposed, the Goimi- 

meat ci India Bill be committed to Select Oommittee of Seven 
members to Join with a Committee to be appointed bv tbe Loida.** 
— (liord E. Talbot). 

CMonel Tata I rtse to object on behalf of jhe PtovincU 
Governors of India. When the Bill was first brouglit in bjr the 
Secretary of State for India, I put a question to the Prime Minister 
as to whether it would be within the powers of the joint Committee 
of both House on the Government of India Bill, after the Second 
Reading, to introduce an Amendment to give effect to tbe alter- 
native proposals submitted by the majority of the Provincial Gover- 
nors in India in opposition to tbe system of diarchy embodied in 
this Bill. The answer was, <lt is certainly our intention that this 
should be within the competence of the Committee,'* and the Bill 
has been drafted with this in view. As the House will remember* 
the majority of the Provincial Governors have otijected to the prin- 
ciple of diarchy advanced by the Secretary of State and have made 
an alternative proposal, and I feared that that alternative propo* 
sal might not get a proper hearing before the Committee. 1 %e 
Leader of the house, however, reassured me, and I mentioned this 
'when the Bill came before the House on the next day. I stated 
tliat I was satisfied with assurance given me by the Leader of the 
House, and in the Debate on the Second Reading of the Govern- 
ment of India Bill would now go forward as quickly as possible, 
that we all wished to see this Bill brought forward on the basis of 
the announcement of August, 1919. I emphasised further to the 
Leader of the House the great importance of the Joint Committee 
had to thresh out the Bill. I .minted out that the Committee had 
a most serious enquiry to ui^dei I said : 

'-We do not know what thci4 ^.^port may be ; It may throw back 
India into chaos.” 

The Governors of Provinces in India are the men who have 
the real experience of what India requires. The Secretary of State 
as we know, has only the experience of two cold-weather tours in 
India. 1 was a Governor of a Province in India myself, and I am the 
only one here who is able to speak a word on their behalf. I openly 
supported their view in opposition to the system of diarchy intro- 
duced by the Secretary -of State, a system never heard of in the 
world before, and which almost ail these experienced men have 
deckled against. I would ask the Leader to consider wto r^anoe 
these Governors of Province have of getting Aeir opinions ad- 
equately dealt with in the Committee that it Is now proposed 10 
set up ? 

In the Debate on tbe Second reading of the Bill, with the eao^ 
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tioii of akfi Seeietmy of State and one other Minister, I think there 
were teiii>!ion. Members who spoke. I myself, I think, was the 
osif one who spoke In favour of the alternative systemj proposed by 
the Provincial Governors One other or two others committed 
themselves in no way. The remaining speakers committed theiia- 
•dves definitely in favour of the proposal of the Secretary of State 
Of. the seveiii to be appointed to this Committee, six are professed 
sni^rters of the Secretary of State In this principle ofdiarcliy. 
They cannot give an impartial opinion on this matter because they 
. have already stated that they are in favour of the Bill's proposal. 
I and possibly one other Member spoke against the proposal but 
I and that o ther Member have been deliberately left out of this 
Committee, and the Secretary of State has selected six men who 
are absolutely pledged to support him in it. Then, finally, he 
has gone and put himself on it. I wish to bring to the notice of 
the Prime Minister that, so far as I am aware, it is an unheard of 
thing for a Secretary of State to appoint himself to a Committee of 
his own. Secretaries of State and their assistants have been present 
and watciied their Bills, but they were not members of 'Committees 
and they did not vote. Here is a Committee which is to be, in fact, 
a Judical Committee, deciding on evidence that it is to come before 
it, and the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State is not only 
the advocate, but the judge and jury and all. Can any one of . the* 
Provincial Governors in India consider that the proposal he supports 
has had a fair hearings when he has been appointed to go before 
a Committee of which out of seven members are pledged to vote 
against him f It is an impossibility. So far as impartiality is concer- 
ned, the nomination of this Commitee is a mere farce. We have 
heard of packed juries. We have here a packed advocate, a packed 
jiulge, and a packed jury as well. I. therefore, lodge my protest 
against It, and ask the Prime Minister definitely . to reconsider this 
matter, and to appoint a Conimittee of men who are not pledged 
to vote one away or the other but who will hear the evidence in an 
impartial spirit and will give their judgment accordingly., 

The Secretary of State for InAUk^Mr. Montagu). I 
think 1 can lay before my hon. and gallant Friend a certain number 
of arguments which may at least modify his feelings. This Com- 
mittee was not nominated by me ; It is brought before the House 
on the authority of my right hon. Friend the T..eader of the House. 
Our desire was to get a Committee as representative as possible of 
the llouse on this particular subject. It is quite true that the 
minority of the representatives from the House of Commons expres- 
lea a preferance for one sort of scheme in the Debate, and just be- 
eatise the Debate was an indication oi the feeling of the house so 
it seemed that those responsible for the nomination of the Com* 
%iittee found that in order to represent the House they had to 
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api^likt a majority of the same colour as those who ^expressed their 
vie^ on Second Reading. The Committee represents -all parties. 
The Leaders of the parties in Opp(»ition nominated or suggested 
their own members. That accounts for two out of the seven mem- 
bers. My hon. and learned Friend expressed a strong preference 
on Second Reading against diarchy. He was chosen bemuse 
be had always taken a great interest in Indian affairs in this House. 
That accounts for three members. As to the others, they alTtook a 
part in the Debate. They all have studied the subject. Two of them 
have spent long years In India, and one is the only representative 
of Civil Service of India in this House Therefore they seemed to 
those responsible to be entitled to noiniiistion. In regard to myself 
1 can assure my hon. and Gallant Friend that he is quite 
wrong. In every precedent that I can find, with one exception, 
on a Bill going to a Select Committee, the Member of the House 
in charge of that Bill was a member of the Committee. 

Since the Bill was read a seceond time I have received 
suggestions for amendments in it. Before the Committee I 
want to move Amendments to the Bill, and it seems to me that 
1 could be of great service if the House will agree to my 
nomination, for the simple reason that I can be a link between 
the Committee and the Government of India. I can see that 
their views are considered. I am the representative by my 
office not only of the Government of India, but of the 409^ 
Governments. Nobody is pledged to any system. 1 have stattra 
over and over again that I am guided by a whole hearted desire 
to get a Bill which will be sound. I have stated that I do not 
think we ought to do less that is proposed in the Bill, but any 
alternative method will be equally welcome, both to the* Viceroy 
and myself, if it carries out the pledges which 1 think we have 
made in the past. The hon. Member asks, “What a^ui the 
local Governors, where are they I would remind him that 
the seven gentlemen nominated from tnis House are to sit with 
seven representatives of the House of Lords. I do not know 
whether the hon, and Gallant Gentleman has noticed their names. 
We have Lord Selborne, Lord Midleton, Lord Sydenham, and 
Lord Crewe, all of them, 1 think, with experience of Indian 
affairs, and certainly not parJi pris in favour of this Bill. In 
the proposed Joint Compiittee we have submitted to the 
House names which are not unrepresentative of the two Hou« 
and of thh feeling in the two Houses.' There are two Libemls, 
one Labour representative, and five Conservatives. Loolm 
at from that point of view it cannot be said that any influence that 
I have had to bring to bear has been weighted in favour 
own party. Looked at from the stendpolnt of the jdews of 
Rouse on Indian affairs I do not think it can be said that they 
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wtt not rapreteiited propordoii^lj. Ibj I add for mf hon, and 
Oallast Friend’a aatinedoa dial there is in diis count!/ today 
prc^bably the most eminent of all the five local Governors, Sir 
Micfanel O’ Owyer ? He has come home opportunely at the 
conclusion of his term of office, and I can assure my bon. and 
pallimt Friend that as the local Governments are not represented 
in either House except by the Secretaiy of State» and as the local 
Governments are not represented on the Committee any more 
than the Government of India, care will be taken that their views 
are represented before the Committee. The Government of India 
is not in agreement It has si^gested modifications which with 
great inspect I and my advisers have received. The local 
Governments, if they nad been asked, could not have suggested a 
better witness fiom their point of view than Sir Michael O' Dwyer. 

Therefore there is no possible chance that the Committee, 
which I can assure my hon. and Gallant Friend has been chosen 
with care, will not represent all points of view from both Houses, 
and there will be every opportunity of receiving the views of all 
parties. 

Question put 

*That the Government of India Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee of Seven Members to join with a Committee to be 
appointed by the Lords.” 

The House divided : Ayes, 336 ; Noes, 23. 



India & Indians Abroad 




International Labour 
Conference 

WASHinTOII, d.s:a. 

At the plenary session of the Peace Conference held on the 
nth, April 1919 under the Presidency of M. Clemanceau (French 
Premier) and attended by the Peace Delegates including Lord 
(then Sir S. P.) Siiiha and Maharaja Bikaner, it was settled that 
an International Labour Organisation was to be introduced into 
the Scheme of the Peace Treaty and of the League of Nations, 
and that the first International Labr^ur Conference was to be held 
at Washington (U.S.A.) on the invitation of President Wilson of 
America (for further account see the Indian Annual RegisteM9i9, 
Sec. India Abroad^ p, 100). It was also settled that the Conference 
would consist of 4 members for each State, 2 being Government 
representatives, 1 for workers and 1 for the employers, Messrs. 
Joshi a0d B. P. Wadia were the representatives of the People 
and Messrs. Kershaw and A. C, Chatterji represented the 
Government of India. Mrs, Athavale represented Indian Women 
at the non official women’s International conference ; she was 
working on behalf of Prof. Karve’s women’s University In India. 
Mr. W. B. Wilson, secretary of U. S. A, Department of Labour, 
was elected chairman. 

Various questions concerning Labour were discussed in 
successive sittings. On the 19th November, 19191 the conference 
met as 2-45 P.M. to concider the report of the committee for 
the Employment of Children, 

Sir DabTiffifUe (Great Britain), chairman of the 

committee in presenting the report and moving for its adoption 
said that the committees unanimously recommended that 14 
years be fixed as the minimum age for the employment of child 
Labour in industrial matters as distinguished from agriculture 
or commerce. He then said , 

I now come to two matters which caused the commission con- 
siderable difficulty and on which it was not able to reach unani- 
mous conclusion. 

The first of these was the question of allowing some exception 
through the transitional period in the case of thoM countries 
where the age of leaving school under the educational law has n^ 
fixed at as high an age as 14. It was represented to the 

16 
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tipamiittioa.diat in thOMCoratriM tba imoMdiat* adop^on of t.fae 
pcopOMil of tho oommia^ioa would leave a gap tbotjfniie 

at wl|ieiLtbe cMIdrra would leave acliocd apid tbd' time at' prbidi 
they would be admitted to^empioTineatf wbich otbehrfae oould 
not be filled, and that it wouU not be ponilde, within the Hhrit of 
tithe, allowed by the draft oonventimi, to make the edoeetionel 
nrraogementa which would be neceaaary to fill that gap by a ooh* 
tinuance of’ the ehild’a education. The commiation recbgniaed 
that thia waa a aerioua difliculty, but they came to the cobcluaion, 
by a maioiity vote, that the date fixed in the drajTt convention.— 
tnatja, tne lat of Januaty, 1922, two yeara from the preaent time, 
ahooldatand. TheConfmoOe will no doubt hear from the re* 
pteaentativea of thoae countrim to whom the que^cfo ia of 
eapecial importance their view thia aspect of the questibn. 

The other matter wai the quettion Of the modificaiio'nii, if any, 
to be allowed in the caae' of those countries with special dimattc 
or industrial conditions. A sub committee was appointed by ' the 
oonindssion to consider the matter, and that sub committee made 
a thorough examination of the qucMioO, and we have the advan* 
tage 'of hearing the views of the representatives— Government 
emplqyersi and workers' delegates of the countries affected. 

"The countries fell into two groups ; on one side was Japan, on 
the other side were the other oriental countries, India, Cbina, 
Persia, and Siam.' The Japanese Government delegate submitted 
mopouls on behalf of his Government and after considerable 
oiMussion they were accepted with, a certain .qualification which 
the Japanese delegate wais able to accept. I desire on behalf of the 
eommission to recognise the spirit in which we were met by the 
Japanese delegates. 

"As ri^rds the other group, the commission^ was placed 'at a 
considerable dfficnlty 1^ not having any materials before it on 
which to come to a satisftctory conclusion. So far as India wm 
ooncemed-Hmd India, of course, was the principal country in this 
group^the Indian delegates were in the unfortunate position that 
the proposal.of the organising committee had not reached Itadia 
at the time when this delegation started on their way* It sms 
repremted to the commimon that t|M Indian Government had 
the matter under ODomderatibn at the jiresent moment in^ oooise- 
with the question of the intooductioh -of an ednoationai 
system and that decision had not'yet been arrived.. at; - 

"Two proposd were submitted to the comnuNimi. One.prepor 
salrww that the commission should fix a limit of age fim adoption 
by fhiigronp cff countrieL if they saw fit,, and that Umitcf age was 
mimi, fisr certain spedfied industries, at M. Thecther inggwlfiiin 
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• miMion throughout ftf inoeeedingk I can testify that there was 
a singIe*ininM SMiru to achieve d^nite results, and we iseoture 
to ask for the favourable coniideration of the Conference, and we 
shall be proud if the Confoience, by adopting our proposals, 
have allowed its to lay the firdt ^one in the edifice of labour 
legislation 'which the International Labopr Conferences are 
going to^erect. (Applause.) ^ 

no FrMide&th— Miss Margaret Bondfield of the Hriti^ 
detegatidh.' 

' Was Hargnret Bondfield (Great Britain) :A:Oiff«^alfof the 
British workers*' delegation, I beg to move the ainendmeut print- 
'ed'onthe order of the day -drculated this morning, to ado to the 
convention a new clause, No. 5. 

“In the application^ of the convention to India t|ie following 
modifications dMy take effect:— 

“Children under 13 should not be employed :—|[a) In factories 
ert^king with {Mwer employing more than 10 persons ; (b) in 
ipines and -guarries ; (c) on railroads ; (d) on docks. 

“The mason why we move this amendment is because we feel 
that there has not been presented to us any reasons which seein 
sufficient to' omit India entirely from the provision of this 
conv^tion. We understand that the main argdment which has 
been very fofoibly and ably put by the Indian (Government repre* 
"seintatives is that the Indian (Government had no time to consider 
this BMttet. That may be an explanation entirely justified by the 
ddegates who are here, but personally I think it is no excuse for 
the Indian Government. This question of child'laboui*’ has been 
discussed by the whole world, and we do not think the Indian 
Government should be so detached from world discussions as not 
to be prepared with recommendations on this subject in loiq. 

‘‘With regard to one of the other main objections, namdy, 
the nature of the Indian industries, we have carefully draftra 
this amendment to exclude all those industries that could be 
considmed purely native industries or that are small industries.' 
It is specially drafted only to refer to those iaduMries which are 
bjipng modelled on western ideas, which ate to pome extent under 
ccmtrol of factory l^islation, and which are-^I tbihk, probably 
will be right in saying— mainlj^ supervised by western people, by 
Englishmen, by Scotchmen, by Irishmen, by Welshmen, tmd so 
op and so forth. Our main point is that in textiles, in engjueer* 
him in iffi those great industries where a ;factoi7 act has weady 
beep apmibd, h; dfonld be quite posrible to havh fhu #estaMi 
ilifafBatd^ ; and it is that pdat that we pirticnlai^ eimh to 
imptew upra the InffliW Government, 
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repeat, that where western methods of industry are 
being introduced into an eastern country' tbw shcuild be 
iimultaoeously accompanied by western safeguards. 

^Wkh regard to the question of ^iines. railways, and docks, 
the nature of the emiMyineot, it seeiht^ to us, will be a sufficient 
reason for safeguarding the emplt^meot of children on 
properties. Another smng Veason used is that there would be 
so much objection on the part of Indian parents if anything is 
done to prevent the employment of children. We have dl had 
to fight thi^^in <|ur respective countries. I perfectly well 
remember beiiil|[ n^bed in my own country when I advObated ’ 
the abolitijpu of half-time in the textile mills. The parents^ they 
said, woulsiiever consent to being deprived of the right to work 
their children whenever they chose. We don’t think that is a 
purely 'cgstern^rgument ; we have met it in the West. We 
have conquered ijt . in the West by educational methods and 
organisation and we do not admit that as a sound and valid 
reason. I recO^ise there is a very serious objection; and that 
is the fact that in India the educational machinery is so entirely 
defective. That, of course, is another grave responsibility of 
the Indian Government, but I venture to suggest that one of 
the quickest way of securing the speeding up of educational 
provision in India is by the prohibition of child labour. And it is 
not sufficient to let the qfaildren be taken underground out of 
sight or into the factories, out of sight, in order to dispose of that 
problem, 

“We want very earnestly to urge that one of the quickest ways 
of expediting the provision o> educational focilities is by the 
prohibition of child labour below the age of 12. I don’t want to 
lengthen dht the argument. We submit this amendment inwall 
seriousness. We recognise that, just as the main convention 
would have to be considered by the Indian Government and 
would probably be turned down, it is quite possible that the 
Indian Government will consider this if you embody it in the 
convention and will turn it dcwn. There is nothing to prevent 
them from turning; it down. There is nothing to prevent them, 
if this is carried to^ay, ' from bringing forward their own 
proposals at the next convention alternative to this proposal. 
But what I feel might be accomplished by carrying this proposal 
» the open Conference is that it might give the Indian Govern- 
ment some idea of the world opinion on this matter, which 
^uM help them to make up ihdr minds to really do sotnetbiM 
m thne for the next Conference. I beg to move the ameiid- 
ment. ' * 
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fhe ftmUnalt : The qnanion is on the ameodaient to the 
dfift proposed by the commssion and moved by Miss Bondfidd, 
Is there further discnssion ; 

Kr. Atal Cfluildw CHHkttMljM (Imfia) : Mr. President : I 
wish to assure the Conference at the outset that it is a far from 
pleasant duty to oppose this amendment. 1 ai^reeiate to the full 
the generous and the humanitarian sentiments that have prompt* 
ed this amendment moved by Miss Bondfield. I can assure her, 
. on behitf of myself as erell as of my colleague, Mr. Kershaw, the 
other Government delegate from India, that we, have both the 
aame odject at heart as Miss Bondfield hm, only lih differ about 
the method that should bis adopted. 

‘‘No one u more anxious than I am personally to'^see a steady 
bettetment in industrial and social conditions among my country* 
men, for I feel very deeply that on such gradual and progres* 
sive development the entire future of India depends, I hope 
fsrvently that the recommendation and deliberations of this Confer* 
ence will give a powerful impetus to social improvement in ‘India, 
but because I feel that we should do something practical, and that 
the recommendation should lead to immediate practical effects 
in India, I feel compelled to oppose this amendment. 

**1 shall not weary you with any discussion on the merits of 
the case. Miss Bondfield has urged that the usual argument 
that the people of .lndia .themselves do not want any improve- 
ment is no espedaily oriental argument ; that she has ntet with 
the same conditions in Europe. But I do not know if Mitt 
Bondfield realises that in India even the parents have at present, 
in the vast majorty of cates, no education' at all ; and it takes a 
much longer time to accomplish the same object of^ educating 

E iblic opinion in India in these matters than it took even 
its Bondfield, with her fellows and numerous co*.srorkert, in 
England. I can tell you as an Indian that amonjpt the educated 
cl m ^ in India there is an earnest desire for the introduction 
of compulsory education in India. I have myitSi, as a private 
individual and as a Government Ofltoer, had much to do in 
MtaUishing schools and persuading the people to send their 
dbildrea to school, and I cari tell you that I nave had the greatest 
diflkoUy in tbit respect amongst what are kooim at the lower 
CBStel in our country. We are all doing our best, but we cannot 
accomplish wonders without tome lapse uf time, and we Only 
ask lor a little tkne. 

i*]t.is not guile correct to saytbatwe have stood. aibtOlUtdjr 
s^intha nmittw rd mtrodndng compoltory eduoafioil in Indian. 
During the last year or two very definite progressive steps have 
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been ill the matter. The different (irovtQcial legitlatares 
in India have passed measures enabling local authorities to adopt 
compufoory education in their areas. And to my knowledge 
various tbwns are now arranging for the introduction of schemes. 
But time is required by them^ not only for making arrangements 
with regard to finances, but also tn order to secure teachers, in 
order to secure buildings, and in order to get* equipment. Until 
there are adequate educati9n2l facilities available for children in 
India, and until such children can be compelled to avail them* 
selves of the facilities, the raising of the age of employment will 
only throw such children on the street. In a country where 
children develop much earlier than in the north or in the west, 
and where the customs of the country do not enable the mothers 
to look after their children with the same freedom and capacity 
as they could do in the west, the result would be more disastrous 
to the children than otherwise. 


wish again to refer to what Sir Malcolm Delevingue has 
mentioned with regard to the special disadvantages which the 
Government of India and the delegates from India have ex- 
perienced during the present session , of the Conference. The 
questionnaire sent out by the organising committee did not 
reach India until very late. The draft conventions and recom- 
mendations which have been put forward by the organiung 
committee did not reach India even when the delegation left the 
country. 

'^The Conference will realise how difficult it has been for the 
Government of India to give any consideration to srtch recommen- 
dations or reports as to give any instructions to the delegates; but 
as I have already said, question has received the earnest attention 
of both the Government and the public in India, and all that the 
Government of India want is that they should have time to gauge 
and to influence public opinion. 

“I must state that the number of children employed in factories 
in India is a very small fraction of the total industrial population 
of India, and these children are all employed on light and subsi- 
diary occupations and are all balftimer. The Government of 
India is not, therefore, likely to be influenced^ in the discussion of 
the matter by any consideration that any raising of the age limit 
will affect the economic conditions or the industrial development 
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^it hM been die sole object of the Goveroment as well as of the 
Isgjbteon in Im Pa . 

wiA the members of the Conference to realise that in dis* 


CMsiBg tiuemendmeol they are not diKossing what the exact 
a(s for emfiloymeiit in India should be, but rather what the pro* 
eadme dmidd be in getting a definite age fixed for India. The 
commiMSMi in tbdr report have recommended that the Govern- 
meat of india should be asked to put f(nrward their own proposals 
at the Confisrence next year. I submit that this delay of only one 

C srill not nreiudice the settlement of the question. In 
it will probably insure a speedier and more satisfactory settle- 
ment than if the amendment is accepted, and this Conference 


should make cut and dried proposals to India without a full 
eiamimnion of aU the special needs and citcumstances of India 
and 1 sridk to say that the Government of In&ta tsanxtons td con- 
sider any propom in the most sympathetic spirit, and I venture 
to hope tm this Conference will deem it only fiiir that the 
Go vernment of India should be given an opportunity to put for- 
smrd their considered proposals. 


Hi iHridnal : Sir, Warrington Smyth, of South Afritia. 


Kr. Warrington Smytli (South Africa). Mr: President, I 
dwald hke, on behalf of the members of the Commission, which 
stafiea this qnestioo, exulsin in a few words why we adopted 
the coarse that we did in regard to our recommendations for 
India. Now, Mr. Prendent, in discussing the question of India 
it is, I think, essential for us to remember the conditions which 
ciiat in that great oonnliy. You have there an enormous 
.popahtion of 300,000,000 of people. You must imagine .to 
yoondf an enormous country extending over tropical countrier, 
and deserts, moontain snows ; and in all those climates and 
ever aD that oountiy are the great population of India, varying 
as mncb in their characteristica, in their national development, 
hi their dvilisatioo, and in their traditions as the climate of the 
in which they live. In fact, the astonishing thing to 
anybody tnvdling in Imia is the large number of languages, the 
bwge number separate castes and traditions. Now, Mr. 
Pmidont, those very, focts— that this enormous country is split 
np into so many languages, so many castes and so many traditions 
and r^gioiit— those very facts make it impossible to ado^ at 
aiiost hotioe any qrstcni compulsory education forchUoten. 
' Tdn can see for yourselves that the problem k an- immense twc. 
1^ ohfo moat jeneondder the different religions, hot, thosMte 
ntmtim almeat 8es at the bottom of.thewholsrOf thalo^*'* 
diCctddaa. Tsad ape caste wQl not mix with anothtcf that one 
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sat 0f children is bom into a certain caste, who can have nothing 
to do with, and can never rise into another caste ; those things 
in yovr educational system have got to be considered and thought 
out. Each child must be taught by a co-religionist of its osra 
caste in the language which it knows. The problem, therefore, 
before the Indian Government as regards education, which is, as 
every speaker has admitted, closely mixed up with this ^question 
of employment—tbe problem before them is, I say, a very 
great one. 

“Now, sir, the very idea to day of education in India is hardly 
understood. Yon may travel for days— nay, for weeks— in India 
and never see a white man, and may never see a railway. To 
those people modern ideas have not permeated at all, and those 
who to-day hold the advanced views of educated men like my 
friend tVie last speaker can be counted in thousands among the 
millions of that great country. Consequently, Mr. President, 
education, modern ideas, modern developments, are only surface 
deep in India, and the Indian Government, however advanced it 
may be, has the immense problem before it of trying to create 
public opinion among those masses before it can advance. If 
you were to go to them to-day with a scheme of education of the 
ver^ tot kind, you could not get them to accept it because 
their intellectual outlook is entirely incapable of understanding 
what you are aiming at, and it would onijr be thought that you 
were making some attack on their religion, their caste, their 
tradition. 

“Take, for instance, the question of mines, Mr. President. The 
coal mines of Bengal are. a large number of them, shallow. They 
.are worked by families of workers who come from the country 
around— fathers, mothers, and children. They all come in a 
funily party. You would think they would work underground by 
day. Mot a bit of it. They all go down at night, because then it 
is cool to carry on their work ; and they go down— mother and 
father, women and children, daughters and babies in arms. Now, 
you cannot apply regulations about underground work offhand to 
a condition of mining such as that. 

“Under those circumstances. Mr. President, the niajority of 
the commission came to the conclusion that the best thing to do 
was to give the Indian Government an opportunity of putting 
forward theirnwn ideas and their own scheme with regard to this 
Question lowering the age at which children may be employed. 
To lay down offhand a rule about 12 years of age wool not be 
worth.the.paper'it'wal written on. . , 

“1 suggest tto the practini, the sensible way, to dad with- 
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th« matter it to atk the Indian Govemaeiit to iet a fotnre 
Conference of tiiii body have its views and have its plans and 
ideas. Therefore, Sir, we appended our oatnai to the report which 
has been made to you, and, therefore, I suggest to this 
Conference' that we cannot unravel the great problem- We 
cannot eyen indicate to Indian Goverment how to do it, but 
they, of their own accord, are engaged in investigation with 
regard to these questions. They know themselves how far they 
can go in the matter of obtaining, for instance, even fatriy 
accurate statistics with regard to their own factories, the extent 
of which are still unknown to>day. 

“In all those things the Indian Government is far better able 
to tell what they can do and what they cannot do, what they 
can try to do immediately and what they can try to do by 
degrem. 

“Gnder those circumstances, Mr. President, I suggest to this 
Conference that the recommendation of the commission might 
be accepted in regard to India, believing as I do, in their desire 
fo see that the children are not worked in factories and that the 
age is raised gradually in ail countries, believing that that will be 
the best course to obtain the co-operation of the Indian Govern- 
ment and to obtain some real degree of advance and succew. 

The PrMidMlt : Mr. Joshi of the Indian Delegation. 

Mr. Hgrftyui Malhnr lenhl (India): On behalf of the 
workers in India I rise to support the amendment pot before this 
Inference by Mist Bondfield. I can assure tbe~Conference that 
it is not a very pleasant task that I have undertaken, namely, that 
of criticising the attitude of the Government delegates in this 
Conference, especially of such an international character Uke 
this. But I have to do my duty toward those.people for whom 
I stand in this Conference. Sir, Mr. Warrini^on Smyth, from 
Africa, has placed before you a picture of India from which you 
are likely to imagine that India is an uncivilised or, at the most a 
half-civilised country. But let me request this Conference to 
remember that India is being governed by the British Parlia- 
ment and has been for over loo years, and in some provinces Ux 
over 150 years. The British Parliament than which ^ero is 
no mmfe democratic institution in the world, ia reapopaiUe for 
the Government of India. And can yon believe, if are told 
that under the Government, frxr over 100 years India could not 
hav» Hwde any prog^ than that iriildi has been |detuiedto 
ifott 1 ^ Mr. Warrtagi)ii teyth. 

**I am quhe sura the rqwesentative of my Gover n me n t, as w^ 
is fhe wpi aea no tfives . of the Brfrish Gofunnniene' here, nofe 
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accegl the stat 4 kieot given to you here by Mr. Warrington 
Smyp in defence of the Government of India. Then, I wish alio 
to brfag to your notice another fact, namely, that factory legisla- 
tion in India is not quite unknown^ It does not Stand on the 
same footing as China, Siam, or Persia. ^ We had for many years 
factory legislation which is being improvsl from period to period. 
Therefore, when you consider the case of India, lay aside from 
your mind the impression that India, first, is a country which is 
depicted to you by Mr, Warrington Smyth and secondly, that 
factory legislation is new to that country. We have nctory 
legislation and in short, I wish to describe to you what protection 
is afforded to children by that factory legislation. According to 
our factory act, children under 9 are not allowed to be employed, 
but children between 9 and 14 can be employed for six hours. 
My friend, Mr, Chaiterjee, calls it a light work. Let me remind 
this Conference that it is going to pass a convention of eight hours 
a day for adults, and you are going to perhaps accept the state- 
ment that in India the climatic conditions are so different that 
children of 9 can work for six hours, and seven hours in some 
factories, and that can be considered light work. 

^*Now, to describe to you the present factory legislation, the 
protection afforded by the present factory legislation, I shall 
request you to consider what the amendment is. The amend- 
ment that the age should be raised from 9 to 12. We do not 
ask for the persent to apply the whole convention to India. 
We suggest a very moderate application. We ask you to allow 
the workers of India to reach the final goal stage by stage, and 
we propose to you the first suggestion, namely, let us go from 
9 years to 12 years. 

^Then we do not ask you, as you ask in the general conven 
tion, to apply this age limit to almost all industries. We ask 
you to fix this age limit only for those industries which are 
worked with factories and in which not less than 10 persons are 
employed. Then we also ask you to apply this age limit to 
certain well organised industries, such as railways, mines, and 
docks, where supervision by Government Insp^ors is very 
easy. 

**Now let us see what are the arguments offered before this 
Conference in opposition to the amenment of Miss Bondfield. 

*‘The first and perhaps the most important is, that in India 
there is nn education and the children will go on the streets if 
you do not allow them to be employed. I admit thm is great 
fmce in this argument, but let me tell 'you again that the 
picture laid before you by Mr. Warrington Smyth is not true 
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io the least Let me ask you, of this Conference, if there sras 
education any wher in the world before it was first in India t 
Do not believe, therefore, for a moment that the people in India 
an agunst education. Therefore, the idea of Mucation is not 
new to India. Indians were educated, Indians wrote books on 
most difficult subjects many thousand years, at least two or 
three thousand years, before perhaps any other people began to 
write books' and think on these subjects. 

'^Therefore, the idea of education it not certainly so new to 
Indians at depicted to you by my friend, Mr. Warrington 
Smyth. Then he said it will take time to educate public opinion 
in India ; otherwise the Government cannot introduce education. 
Let me again tell you that th.e Government of India is not very 
much influenced by public pinion in the country. It is to 
this present day an autocratic Government. If the Government 
means to-morrow to introduce certain legislation in the country, 
they can do it even if the whole public opinion of the country 
oppose it. Therefore the argument that the Government waits 
to educate public opinion holds no water at all. Let me again 
tell you that Indian public opinion as expressed by the educated 
Indians is not certainly against education. Let me tell you a 
fact : That a Bill for compulsory education in India was 
introduced in the Legislative Council of the country some 
10 years ago, and the opposition did not come from the educated 
people of the country, but the opposition came from the 
Government itself. I therefore think that the argument that 
people must be educated before education is made compulsory 
need not carry any weight with you at ail. 

“Then Mr. Cbatterjee also said that it is difficult to persuade 
people to accept education. Let me tell this Conference that in 
the same India of which this Conference has spoken there are 
some parts where compulsory education has been given for several 
years, and people in those Provinces have not rebelled against 
their’ Government— I give you that assurance. Therefore, we 
need not consider very much the objection that people in India 
will object to coippulsory education being introduced. 

“Sir, there is no doubt that you cannot educate a vastcountry 
like India within one year. I admit that. And therefore I ask 
you, what will happen within one year if we wait ? What is the 
use of waiting for one year when we know full well that you 
cannot introduce a general system of compulsory education k a 
vase country like India ? It will be of no use. If the Govern- 
ment of India could not educate the people during thn past 
tiratury or more) I am quite sure they will not bn nbkr to 
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indrOMittce a general system of edocation mtliip one yev, 
Tbeiyore, I think we shall not gain anything by giving then 
one year’s time. If we think that children of o amd ko and it 
sboind not go to factories and work there for seven honn and siz 
hours, let us raise the age limit. 

can give you an additional reason. If we are annons that 
Indian children should be educated, then I may tel| you that if 
you once raise the age limit the opposition from at least one 
section of the opponents of education will melt away at once, 
and that is the opposition of the capitalists. If the age limit is 
raised, I am quite sure the opposition to compulsory education in 
India will melt away in a moment. 

now leave the argument about education. I have one 
other argument. The second argument is thit India has got 
different climatic conditions. I admit we have got m^re of the 
sun and some other climatic conditions. But are you arilling to 
believe that in India children of 9 years of age ire as wdl 
developed as children of 14 years of age in western countries ? 
Do you think that climate can make that great difference, that 
children of 14 iii Europe ? I need not say anything about this 
argument. Only I put it to you whether that is possible. 
Mr. Chatterjee said that it is a question of procedure. The 
Government’s argument is that they have no notice. All of you 
must have received a copy of this supplement report in which 
the views of the Government of India are given. That one fact 
will prove to you that the question was before the Government of 
India. They considered the question. They sent their reviews 
:o this Conference, but when the question of raising the age is to 
be discussed here we are told that that report must be forgotten. 
We must close our yes to that report. 1 hope this Coafetence 
will not accept that statement. 

admit there was not a very long notice, but there was notice 
to the Government that the question of the employment of chil« 
dren was to be discussed by this Conference. This was known to 
the Government long ago, and if they were really serious about 
this question I am quite sure they would have come to certain 
couclusion. Decisions, even in India, even in a vast oountnr like 
India, are taken by Governments on very vital matters at uiofter 
notice than was given by this Conference. 

‘Then there is the argument that the draft convention was not 
before them, but let this conference remember that we are in 
considering the draft convention The India .Government knows 
that the draft convention which was to be sent to them or, which 
was sent after wards, was not to be applied to India. The Govern- 
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niltt of lodia hsev pofectly well that India’s case will be coQsi> 
' dwil spedaUy. 

"Perhaps some of you will know that the clause for the qMdai 
countries was put in the treaty at the suggestion of the Indian 
representatives at the Peace Conference, and therefore the 
'Government of India knm that the general convention will -not 
be applied to India and India’s case will be considered specially. 

"Therefore, they certainly need not have waited for the general 
convention at all. Their doty was to consider what was best for 
I^ta and to make those proposals before the Conference. I, there 
fore, hope that all of you will agree with me when I say that the 
aifupsent that there was no notice really carries oothing in it. 
There was notice to the Government of India. They had consi- 
dered the question. They had sent their views to you. They 
cleariy said there that they are not prepared to do anything in 
the matter, and then you are asked again to wait. I do not know^ 

for that reason. My only guess is, if you will allow me to be ai 
prophet for a while, that they wanted to get a postponement for 
one year, and if possible, to get further postponements. 

Let me again repeat that the question of education is not goi- 
ng to be solved within one year. The Government of India 
knows that, but they wanted time. They still want time. Then- 
there is another thing. 

"We are asked to believe that the Government has not consi- 
dered this question, because they had no notice. But the 
Government delegates are likely to accept certain definite' pro- 
posids as regards the hours of work. Government had time to 
consider such an. intricate question as the hours of work, but they 
had no notice to consider the simple question of the raise in the 
age of children’s emplyment. And on top of this, we are assured 
—and 1 must acc^ the assurance— that no economic considera- 
tipos weigh with Government, and may we hope even with the 
empltqfors in considering the age limit of children in India, 


"I therefore request this Conference not to srait for <»e year 
iBore, In the first place, we will not gain anything by waiting 
OB# year more, because the education question will not lb strived 
in one year and, secondly, the question is not sudi Hf jiglht one 
as many of you gre likely to believe. If vou can save j|n ch^dren 
of # and 10 and it in India firom work for one yeaig;|t would be a 
grint beneb to them; and I tberefiMre strongly b#M«e tbat 'jrou 
idl** aartoos consideration to this questkii and wifl not 
dris important matter for a year, because them wiU.be 
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Conlfi^iioe makes a definite suggestion for raising the age lindlt 
for t^Mdren to a definite period, the Governments^ of India may 
not accept the proposal; but I submit to this Conference "that 
Great Bntain has played a very important part in bringing this 
international labour organisation into existence, and I am quite 
sure the Government of India, which is responsible to Great 
Britain, will not treat a convention passed by the Conference with 
lightheartedne^. I am quite sure— and you will agree with me — 
that a convention of this Conference will carry great weight with 
the Indian Government ; and as long as we are quite sure In our 
minds that our proposal is a very reasonable and a modest proposal 
we can also be sure that the Government of India will accept it. 
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Report of the 
Indian Home Rule League 
of America 

{November 1919) 

The average American has very queer notions about India. 
Th )se who know her geographical location ( and there are a good 
number who do not) have visions of jungles, cobras, and half- 
naked aborigines about whom one Mr. Kipling has written so 
many ^SielightfiiP* tales. The average intelligent and progressive 
American has also, most likely, heard some missionaries talk of 
the Heathens, their idol-worship and their curious customs and 
manners. To these sources of knowledge about India may be 
added the American Cinema, with its presentations of weird and 
fantastic religious ceremonies, of native Princes who with 
villainous intent lure sweet American girls, and who are finally 
defeated by the heroic American youth. This vilification of the 
Indian character is constantly going on. Counteracting influence 
is of but recent date. 

From what is heard in India about the Vedanta and the 
Theosophical Societies of America we are apt to exaggerate the 
magnitude of the interest taken in Indian problems by Ame- 
ricans. The Theosophists at the most number 10,000 ; and as 
for Vedantists, it may be an exaggeration to say that there are 
one thousand in the whole of the United States. Outside of 
these two groups, are some who take interest in the literature 
and religion of India, but their number would not run even to 
the million mark. 

This interest, scanty as it is, we owe to three of our great men 
who visited the shores of America in the last twenty years— 
Vivekananda, the philosopher, Jagadish Chandra, the scientist, 
and Rabindranath, the poet. Of these, without question, Ta- 
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gore hai made the greatest popular appeal. But the interest 
awakened by him and the other two scholars has not been of 
active help to India. People have learned of the wonderful 
philosophy and poetry of Indtai of the beautiful side of Indian 
life, but they are still ignorant of the dark side. In an editorial 
in Young India,” Lajpat Rai recounting the lack of real political 
publicity for matters Indian in the United Sates, observes. 

Except within the last live years, no Hindu has ever attempt- 
ed to lay the true conditions of life in India before the outside 
world. Shortly before the war a group of Young Hindus started 
a kind of political propaganda among their countrymen on the 
Pacific coast of the United States. Their chief aim was to 
educate and organise their own people. They had neither time 
nor money to undertake general propaganda and they did not 
attempt it on any scale. Stilt they did now and then lift the 
screen and let the American world have a peep into real India.” 

The writer refers to the work of Lala Hardayal and his re- 
volutionary co-workers who later on formed the Gadr Party. 
This was before Hardayal’s transformation to moderation. tSee 
his letter confessing conversion of faith in this volume.) 

In 1916, by a fortunate accident— an act of Providence and tne 
foreign authorities — Lala Lajpat Rai who was in Japan and plan- 
ing to return to India thought it safer to return to the United 
States, His arrival marked the beginning of a systematic propa- 
ganda for India in the United States. The Lala, in spite of 
strict war regulations, immediately began to lecture, to write for 
the press, and to awaken public interest in India among his 
friends and acquaintances, A year after he had landed in the 
United States for the third time he organised the India Home 
Rule League of America. 

Hiltory of tho Indian Home Rule League of America. 

On October 22, 1917, three Indians^Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Keshava Deva Shastri, and Narayan S. Hadiker, a young Hindu 
student, met in Chicago, formulated the scheme for establishing 
the Indian Home Rule League, and drew the first constitution 
which reads : 

^^Whereas, the Indian Home Rule Movement is being pushed on 
vigorously in India and England with the help and co-operation 
of eminent Englishman and English women, and 

Whereas a large number of Hindus in this copntry ( U.S.A.) 
deeply sympathise with the movement and are anxious to further 
it as Qitich as lies in their power, and 

Whereas the war uttesances of President Wilson in favour of 
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the Hghts of notionalities to determine their own form of 
Government have made it clear that the people of this country 
sympathise with the efforts of subject and small nationalities to 
achieve autonomy— 

^'Tnerefore, it is desirable that an Indian Home Rule League be 
formed and established in this country to include all such 
Hindus and Americans as sympathize with the causci and are 
prepared to give their moral and material support to it’* 

Its objects outlined 

<i) To support the Home Rule Movement in India. 

(2) To co-operate with Indian political organizations in India 
and in England. 

(3) To fuither friendly intercourse between India and 
America. 

These objects were later revised and while the substance is 
the same a few explanatory words have been added which make 
the meaning and purpose clearer. The present objects, as given 
in the Constitution of the League, are : 

1. To support the Home Rule movement in India by co- 
operating with such political organizations as the Home Rule 
League, the All-India Moslem League and the Indian National 
Congress, both of India and England, 

2 . To secure the power of self-determination for India 
through constitutional methods. 

3. To strengthen and support all democratic institutions that 
aim at making the world safe for democracy.’* 

4. To further all kinds of friendly intercourse, social, cultural, 
educational and commercial, between India and America, 

5. To supply authentic information on the vital problems of 
modern India to the American people by the publication of a 
monthly magazine or by such other methods as are deemed 
proper by the Council of the League. 

Ten weeks after the framing of the Constitution a report was 
presented by its officers of its progress. Though the workers 
refrained from active propaganda due to war conditions the 
rusults that they achieved might be said to be truly remarkable. 
Within this short period : 

X. Headquarters for work were established. 

2. Sympathy and co-operation of many influential Ameri- 
cans was enlisted. 

3, Two hundred members were enrolled, of which 34 were 
active, paying tio each, 32 were associates, paying $3 each, and 
the rest were ordinary members paying one dollar each. 
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4* Two numbers of Young India,” the ofl^ial monthly 
organ^ were published and distributed. 

5. A book-shop was formed which would be a source of in- 
come to the League. 

6. Branches were established in Detroit, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis and Berkeley, and 

7. The League had a total income of about Rs. 2,500 in 
memberships, subscriptions and donations. The total expenditure 
was Rs. 1,785, 


Work done. 

Lala Laj pat Rat was elected President and Treasurer of the 
League and Sditor of ^Toung India”, Dr. J. F. Sundf-rland, an 
American missionary, was elected Vice-President, Dr. K D, 
Shastri, organizing Secretary, and Dr. N. S. Hardiker, ex ecutive 
Secretary. All these officers, with the exception of D . Shastri, 
who recently returned to India, still remain in offi .e. A council 
of seven was formed to advise in matters of important policies 
and principles. 

Since this work had been launched in a war-year no active 
propaganda was undertaken. All that the League could do was 
to bold occasional lectures, continue publication of ^^Yoiing India” 
and distribute circulars. Among other things, two resolutions 
were passsd by the Council of the League which are worthy of 
note. T.^ "*^st resolution, sent to President Wilson and Mr, 
Lloyd George, declared that : 

^The Council of the India Home Rule League of America 
places on record its entire and unqualibed repudiation of any sym- 
pathy for Germany and her war aims, and its hearty endorsement 
of the war aims of the United States and the Allies, as expound- 
ed by President Wilson. It pledges its loyal support to the war 
efforts of the United States and the Allies. The Council hopes 
that in ful 61 ment of the war aims of the Allies, Great Britain will,, 
after the war, concede Home Rule to India and confer to her the 
status of a self-governing Dominion similar to Canada, Australia 
and South Africa,” 

The other, which was read before the Theosophical Conven- 
tion held at Krotona, California, in the last week of July 1918, by 
a representative of the League, read: 

**The Council of the India Home Rule League sends its fraternal 
greetings, to the annual convention of the Theosophical Societies 
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of th6 United States of Americai now being held at Krotooa, Los 
Angeles, It places on record its deep appreciation of the sym* 
pathy shown by the members of the said societies with the Home 
Rule for India movement, and expresses its grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the interest taken by them in making its objects known 
to the American puync,’* 

As soon as the war ceased and the armistice was signed, the 
India Home Rule League began active work. On the very dtiy 
of the signing of the armistice the following telegram was sent id 
President Wilson: 

^'Members of the India Home Rule League of America beg to 
offer respectful congratulations to the Government of the United 
States on the magnificent victory which the United States and 
the Allies have won over the Teutonic Powers, They hope 
that this victory of democracy over autocracy will be followed by 
an immediate grant of autonomy to India and other countries 
under the rule of the Allies 

To the Secretary cf States for India, at London, another was 
sent which read : 

India Home Rulers (of) America respectfully offer (their) 
sincere congratulations (to) Great Britain (and) hope that Indians 
claim (to a) substantial step towards Home Rule (will) be favour- 
ably considered.’* 

During the year ending October, 1919, the League accom- 
plished the following work : 

I. It has enlisted the sympathy of a large number of strong 
American organisations and of prominent American citizens. 
The League can claim the friendship of many senators, editors, 
and men active in public work. Among these may be mentioned: 
Senators William E, Borah, William M, Calder, A. B, Cummins, 
A. B. Fall, Joseph I, France, A, J, Gronna, W, S. Kenyon, P, S, 
Knox, R. M. La Follette, McCormick, G. H, Moses, G. W. 
Norris, J. A. Reed, L, Y. Sherman, S. P. Spencer, and others ; 
Oswald G, Villard, Editor of the New York “Nation,” Norman 
Thomas,Editor “The World To-morrow,’* Robert M, Buck, Editor, 
“The new Majority,” Charles W. Ervin, Editor, “The New York 
Call”, among edito* 3; Frank P. Walsh of the Irish Commission, 
Julia Lathrop. of the Children's Bureau, Department of Labour, 
Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labour, Owen R. Lovejoy, 
General Secretary, Child Welfare Association, Frederick Howe, 
former Port Commissioner of New York, Jacob H. Schiff, multi- 
millionaire, and a host of other prominent men in the United 
States. Their names add strength to any organisation and the 
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Leigoa is to be coogratolated for securing the interest of so many 
of America’s finest men and women. 

In addition to its numerous sympathizers, the India Home 
Rule League succeeded in increasing its membership to over 
1,000. Ot these a great majority— about 8o per cent.— afe 
Americans and the rest Indian students, and business and work- 
ingmen resident in the United States. 

IL It has extended its activities all over the United States 
through its branches in ; 

( I ) Berkeley, California. ( 2 ) Chicago, Illinois. ( 3 ) Cleveland, 
Ohio. (4) Columbus, Ohio. (5) Dearborn, Mich. ( 6 ) Detroit^ 
Mich. (7) Indianapolis, Indiana. (8) Kansas City, Missouri. 
(9) Louisville, Kentucky. ( IQ ) Milwaukee, Wisconsin. (11) 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; (12) Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
(13) Rochester, New York. ( 14) Urbana, Illinois. 

III. It has increased the sales of its book-shops, and has 
improved its publication * Young India.’ Nearly all the book- 
publishers in New York have given their co-operation in the 
execution of orders for books. Many sales are being made to 
leading American Universities and libraries of books recommend- 
ed by the League. In the publication of 'Toung India,” both the 
size and quality have been greatly improved upon. The value 
of the magazine as a truth disseminator has been enthusiastically 
attested to by many prominent Americans. Oswald Garrison 
Villard, editor of the New York “Nation,” says 

“I find ‘Young India’ indispensable iq my work. We file 
it regularly and frequently refer to it. It seems to us a model of 
a magazine that is frankly propagandist.” 

Senator A. J. Gronna, writes to the League. — 

“The world war has left us in a bewildering condition and we 
must face the situation calmly and with deliberation, but to one 
whose sympathy is extended to people in the ordinary walks of 
life, the question of “Young India is one which merits the 
consideration of all libercy-loving people. If the condition of 
your people could be generally known throughout the world 
undoubtedly there would be a sentiment in favour of liberal 
policies with reference to your people.” 

Senator Norris says;— 

“The magazine throws great light into the dark places of 
ci^&»tion. You are doing a great work and I most earnestly 
hope tbit success may crown your efforts.” 

Many kind words have been said about “Young India,” but the 
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Bfitilh OoTtrnmmt in ladia hu thouglit it bit! to proUbit 
tbe oatry of tbo moffoiino into India. 

IV. ih9 League has given national publicity to conditions 
in India through articles in hundreds of newspapers and magaiines. 
Some of the periodicals in which they appeared are : 

La Foliette’s Melting Pot« Justice, Gales^s (Mexico), Milwankee 
Leader, New Majority, The Nation, The New Republic, the 
World To-morrow, the Dial, the Literary Digest, the Messenger, 
the Forward, the Butte Bulletin, The New York Evening Post, 
the New York Call, the International Labor News Service, the 
Gaelic American, the Irish Press, the Irish World, the Irish 
Standard, etc. 

Many articles have also aopeared in foreign -language papers— 
Spanish, German, Swedish, Jewish, Russian and Japanese. r 

Then the League has published many handbills for distribu- 
tion in different public meetings that are held from time to time in 
New York, Chicago and the various cities in which it has branches. 
It has printed and circuUted 30,000 circulars entitled ^^Getting 
Together of India,*’ 5,000 copies of ^^India’s Right to Home Rule,’* 

5.000 copies of ^^India’s Message to the working men of America,’* 

3.000 copies of ^Jndia’s demand for justice,” c, 000 copies of *^A 
letter to the Theosophists from Mr. A. P. Warrington,” 1,000 
copies of ^^A letter to Unitarians from Dr. J. T. Sunderland,’* 
and a thousand copies each of the circulars entitled, ‘^India’s 
View of Democracy,” *'Cuercion in India” and Rebellion in 
India,” ^British Raj in India,” by Mr. H. M. Hvndman ; 5,000 
conies of '^Self-dr-termination for India” by Mr. Tilak ani 
*^Fight for Crumbs” by Lajpat Rai, 

Information Bureau. 

V. It has established an India information bureau and has 
co-operated, with the recently formed organization of Hindu 
laborers in America, the ^^ndia Labour Union of America.” 

The inforniatioii bureau has for its objects : 

1. To furnish reliable information of all kinds about India^ 
political, educational, commercial, etc. 

2. To serve as a publicity and advertising medium between 
India and the United States. 

3. To supply teachers of Hindu language and topics in 
general. 

4. To supply lecturers on subjects relating to India and 
arrange lectures. 

5. To provide a reading room furnishing all Hindu news- 
papers and magazines, and a library of books on India. 
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b. To undertake Translation from and into Hindu languages. 

7* To teach English to working-men of Hindu origin in 
America with a view* to increase their efficiency and to make 
them better American citizens. 

During its year of existence the bureau has translated many 
letters for American business houses ; has opened a class in 
English for Indian working-men ; and a reading room for the 
public. It has on its shelves about 25 Indian newspapers and 
magazines of India, and has started a news bulletin service to 
American papers, as well as one to Indian papers. It has served 
as a centre for all information about trade, education and indus- 
try in India. 

In New York and vicinity there are over a hundred Indian 
laborers. Many of these have been organized, thtouglrthe effoits 
of representatives of the League, into a Labour Union. The 
Union holds regular weekly meetings, distributes its literature 
at ail public gatiieritigs, and iiel^h to distiihute circulars and 
pamphlets for the India Home Rule League Recently 5'\oo(*, 
circulars entitled. India— a Graveyard/* and giving facis and 
figures about Indian economics and politics, were piinied, and 
most of them have been distributed. Several weeks ago the 
Union sent a Hindu Lady, Mrs Parvaiibai Athavale to Washing- 
ton to represent Indian working women at the '^International 
Congress of Working Women.** Mis. At ha vale origin -illy came 
to this country to collect funds for Professor Kaivc's Hindu 
Women’s University near Poona. Her attendance at the* inter- 
national Congress gave her an opporiuiity of putting before the 
Assembly the following iiroposals ; 

1. «That this Intel national Congress of Working Women call 

upon Government of India, 

(n) To make extended provision for the general and indus- 
trial education of Indian women. 

(i; To take steps for better housing of Indian women and 
provide them relief at public expense, in their period of confiiie- 
ment. % ' ' 

2. That it institute a number of scholarships by which 
wonqfen pioneers may be enabled to come to this country (U.S. A.) 
for training, education and organization. 

2. That it protest against the shameful treatment which the 
indian women are subjected to in the British colonies where they 
are Sent under the slave system of Indentured labor. 

Dinner Meetingi. 

yi. The League organized four successful dioner-meetings 
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in New York Jii which promimnt men and women interested 
in lodia discussed the present ^itiianoii in India to appreciative 
audiences. 

* The first dinner was on October if, 1918 in the CSvic 
Club, and was presided over by Dr. J. T. Sunderland* The 
attendance was There were speeches by Mr. 

H. R. Mussey, Managing Editor ‘‘The Nation,” Mr. B. W. 
Huebsch. the pubiishei, Dr, K. D. Shastri and Lala Lajpat 
Rai. 

The second dinner was held at the Grand Hotel on Noveml^ 
20, 1918 to celebrate the first anniversary of the India Home 
Rule League. A few extracts from the glowing account by a 
reporter will give an idea ot what the occasion was like. 

** ..It was a Hindu Vegetarian dinner, in every respect a 

success and which testified to the growing popularity of the 
Cause of India among the advanced and liberal thinkers of the 
Metropolitan. 

“ Mr. Oswald GarriM'ii Villard of the New York 

Nation^ who, Mr. Lajoat Rai declared, represented the very best 
of wh.u was demc’cratic in .Ameiica, acted as toastmaster, and 
struck the keynote of the occasion when, in introducing the first 
speaker, he said that 'this was a loyal gathering held to uphold 
one of the principles laid down by the Pfetidenr of the United 
States, viz, the principle of self-determination. And if a principle 
is a priiiCiple, it remained a principle for all occasions. If self- 
determination is applied and would include PhilHpines or Ireland 
or any other country claiming it justly, it should also be made to 
apply to India,’” 

The other speakers of the evening were Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, Miss Henrietta Rodman, a pioneer in many civic;ii^ve- 
ments, the Rev. Dr, J. T. Suiideilaml and lastly Mr. Lajj^pat Rai, 
who was introduced as a "prophet wlm will one day be honored 
all over the world,” The reporter writes of this last speech as 
being '‘Sometimes sweet in its sympathetic simplicity, ptdsaBiiji 
as it was with passionate love for his people; and then sjpiQ }t 
was a scathing indict ri'eiit, accentuated by a keen ironidal wit| 
such as tew orators of the present time possess ” ^ ^ * 

The third Home Rule Dinner was held at the Central Opera 
House, New York, on January 31, 1919. Hpnocable Miss 
Jeaniiftte Rankin of the House of Representatives came over 
fiom Washington to preside at the function and made an excel- 
«nt speech. The other speakers were Rev. Richard Roberts, an 
l^nglUh minister in charge ot a church in Brooklyn; Mr. A. P. 
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Wtrriogtoa of the Theosophical Society, Mist Henrietta Roban, 
and Mr. Lajput Rai. 

Rev, Roberts expressed full sympathy with the objects ^ 
the Home Rule League and Mr. Warrington made a fine speech 
in which he gave the story of Mrs. Annie Besant’s life-work in 
India, why ihe has taken the cause of Home Rule for India and 
what she IS doing for it. Mr. Warrington made a forceful appeal 
to the Americans to support the cause of Home Rule for India, 
for India was the spiritual teacher of the world and without 
political freedom she could not make her full contribution to the 
progress of humanity. 

The fourth dinner was held at Hotel Aberdeen on October 
1919, under the chairmanship of Mr. B. W. Huebsch The 
dining hail, which accommodates about 300, was packed with 
people. • Lajpat Rai told in detail of the recent Punjab tragedy 
ind read some of Pandit Malaviya’s yet unanswered questions to 
the Government. He gave a summary of the political progress 
of India during 1919, the Satyagraha movement, the efforts of 
the Indian leaders ill England and the awakening of a feeling of 
bitter resentment against the recent acts of the Government. 
The other speakers of the evening were Mr. Gregory Zilboorg, 
Secretary of Labour in the Kerensky Government, Russia, Mr. 
Francis Hackett, Literary Editor of the New Republic, Sen 
Kati^ama. ihe well-known Japanese Socialist, and Mr. Charles 
N. Wheeler of the Irish National Bureau. Then there was 
Spanish music and Japanese dancing— all making it a truly in- 
ternational affair. Contributions amounting to Rs. 750 were made 
to help ill the work of the League. 

Leetnreri. 

VII. It has held numerous lectures in various cities and has 
sent its speakers to present the case of India before vat ious 
audiences. Early in 1919 a lecture tour was begun by a speaker 
of the India Home Rule League, who in the course of his trip,, 
addressed thousands of people all over t he East and the Middle 
West. Ten States were visited. Many organizations pledged 
their support . to the work of the League and passed resolutions 
demanding sel^determinai ion for India. India’s case was present- 
ed before Delegates of the Illinois State-labour Party Convention 
by Dr. N. S. Hardiker and a resolution demanding self-determina- 
tion for Ireland and India was adopted. Much work was done at 
Washington, D, C. and many senatprs were addressed at private 
^herings and in meetings. 
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Wfitiiqc on tbo reniltt of . the India Hone Rale LeagoeV 
nork^ a friend in Wathin^oo said : 

**Of coane there it jmt at miieh mitinfemation about Indin 
down here u there it anywhere eltc^ bat, to frirat my obterva* 
ticin goct, Dr. Hardiker got everywhere a oourteona reoi^ttiOD, a< 
chance to tell hit ttory, and ataally tome comment at 'the end 
which thowed that he had at least made an imprettion. When 
the India Home Rule League decidet to open a real campai^ 
down hereon the Indian question, there are a humber of men In 
both House who can, and will, talk intelligently on the tnlject,” 

India was alto given a prominent place in the Programme of* 
the Irish Srcieti.es in the United States. Regular speakers are 
furnished by the League, and many calls have come from all over 
the country for speakers who will tell the tragic story of India and 
its relation to Irish History. 

VIII. Last, but not least, it has awakened inter, est in India- 
among the Senators and Congressmen of the United States- 
Government. Frequent mention has been made of the case of 
India by Senators McCiomick, Gronna,- and France, in their 
speeches in the recent debate on the League of Nations in- 
the Congress. 

Through the kind efforts of several of our sympathizers in the 
United States Senate, a hearing was recently granted the India- 
Home Rule League before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Mr. Dudley Field Malone, a well-known barrister, was 
secured to represent India’s case, and made a very excellent 
speech. (See p. 14). The most impressive reference to British 
rule in India was made by Senator Joseph I. France on October 
8th and 9th, 1919. Much of the material embodied in his speech 
was supplied to the Senator by the India Home Rule League. 

The plans, principles, policies, propaganda— all the various 
phases of the life of the India Home Rule League of America 
centred around the personality of Lala Lajpat Rai. He edits- 
“ Young India,” presides over the Council meetings and guides 
and instructs his loyal followers in the carrying out of the 
numerous activities of the League. He is the responsible person 
who must shoulder all blame and must meet all difficulties 
connected with the work for India. 

During the two years of its existence tbe League has had to 
face many unusual, delicate and difficult situptions. While a 
great majority of its members are naturally the most interested, 
the most active and the most helpful, the sympathy of most 
Americans is spasmodic and momentary and to. keep it alive ant* 
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active, it has to be^ constantly gc^eded, whereas the Indian feel 
it is their cause and V they do not exert themselves for their own 
sake, who will ? But the maih difficulty with the Indian mem- 
bers, is ^hat they are very individualistic and very often rebel 
against <he leadership even of men like the Lalaji. With the 
enthusiasm and impatience cf youth and influenced to a certain 
extent by thk atmosphere of freedom of the United States, they 
want India to progress politically by leaps and bounds. They 
begin to complain bitterly when Lalaji counsels progressive steps 
in the realization of our political goal, when he urges them to 
undertake only what is practicable in order to be of most effective 
use to their motherland and not to be led by mere theories. 
He wants them to live for India \)|ind not act rashly and die a 
martyr’s death in the Andamans. Of what avail are bombs and 
revolution by armed force whehi the r^rime necessities for the 
masses in India are education, internal social reform and food 
and clothing. Education and reform are not brought by 
revolutions. They are everywhere always matters of more or 
less slow progress. Many of our young men in America have 
found the fiery enticing catchwords of the revolutionists pleasing, 
and to teach young India that patience, peiseverance, industry 
and self-racrince only can bring us nearer the goal, has often 
proved to be a difficult task for Lalaji. 

Financial Position* 

During the first year the League was entirely supported by 
donations, membership dues and subscriptions to ^ Young India” 
from Indians and Americans. The total amount thua realized 
was not very large, but it was sufficient to carry on a limiied 
amount of activity, as much as was possible under war-time 
restrictions. The bulk of the receipts were from Indians who 
gave all they could from their earnings by hard work. One of 
these donors deserves special mention as an example of the 
unique sacrifice of an Indian student, Mr, D. C. V. Rao, who 
is at present one of the most active workers in the League, 
donated his entire earnings for the summer months of 1918, 
which amounted to 175 dels. There have been many donations 
bigger in amount but none equal to it in s^riiice. 

Efforts to make the work of this organization known in India 
and to appeal for funds were futile, due to the strict censorship 
of mails, but somehow Mr. Tilak heaM of the financial condition 
of the League and he sent 5,000 dob, through an American lady, 
who personally carried the draft when she returned to liie 
United States from India. This gmount and aoany voluntary 
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eoilfribotioDi, subtcriptioos abd donations made the existence of 
the League possible up to the present. 

At the present moment the League hasMimited funds at its 
dhpiosal. Its editorial staff works for nothing, Mo|t of the 
Other Kelp is voluntary. The only paid officer is at present the 
Secretary, who is devoting all his time to the work of the League, 
and who receives a bare living wage --just enough to let him 
exist. 

The forces against India’s freedom are mighty and untiring. 
To combat them successfully, active educational propaganda 
should be carried on all over the world. The objects of the India 
Home Rule League are very definite. As Lala Lajpat Rai has 
explained them : — 

Our work is that of education and consolidation. We are 
more than ever convinced that our success will ultimately depend 
upon our consolidated and united action backed by the public 
opinion of Great Britain and the United States. The main 
field of our operations lies at home. It is there that we have to 
build, educate and consolidate. But that does not relieve us of 
the duty of doing the same kind of work abroad wherever our 
countrymen are to be found in numbers. We have the moral 
backing of the world opinion for our cause. We must work to 
secure that moral backing. The only possible way is to educate 
and enlighten the people of the world by disseminating knowledge 
of India and Indian conditions.” 



5peech of Senator Malone 

Before the Boreigii Relatloiie Committee of 
the Amerlean Senate. 

August 2g^ igig. 

Mr. Malone : I come here^ Sir, to-day sot as counsel in any 
technical or legal sense to »peak for the people of India. I come as 
an American citizen ; I come, however^ as their chosen representa- 
tive, largely because it has been decreed, I understand, by this 
Committee that only American citizens are to come here as 
representatives. 

Ihe Chairman : That is in conformity with the Senate rules. 

Mr. Malone : Otherwise, I should ask you to hear the most 
distinguished citizen of India in this country, Mr. Lajpat Rai, 
who is here to-day. So if my discussion of Indian affairs is 
inadequate, it is due tc the fact that I have only the casual 
understanding that an American citizen could have of affairs in 
India, 

However, I speak to-day for a people who represent one fifth 
of the population of the world, who are 350,000,000 in population, 
and who have a territory about two-thirds the size of the United 
States. And there is no question of political expediency or advan- 
tage to America, and at the present time surely no question of 
commercial advantage to America, So that the plea that I 
make is based upon the humanitarian purpose for which 
we are supposed to have gone into the war, and the humanitarian 
purpose which is alleged to be the purpose of the covenant of the 
League of Nations, and I do respectfully submit that if the cove- 
nant in its present form is passed it may break the hearts of the 
world. The hearts of 350,000,000 people in India and millions in 
Ireland and millions in Egypt will be broken if it is passed in its 
present form, and we come here with a specific request and that 
specific request is this : that this distinguished Committee so 
amend the League of Nations as to make it obligatory on everv 
signatory to* the covenant and to that treaty to provide democratic 
institutions for the people who live under the government of any 
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sigkuMry* Irdtodi Egypt, and India are very mnch in the eame 
poeiddo with relation to Great Britain in these drcnnittaoceii and 
yet, though as a man of Itiih origin I regret to saylt, India haa 
a strategic position superior to that of Ireland in this respect, that 
England asked— and the request was granted— that India should 
be permitted to sign the treaty ; and England designated Mr, 
Montagu and au Indian citizen to act as signatories for India. 
Therefore India is one of the nations whose signature is on the 
treaty. Therefore, India is in a better position strategically than 
Ireland or Egypt, who do not appear on the treaty. 

Now I have uo illusion about Enalaud wishing to giant any 
democratic advantage to India in giving her this distinction. I 
arn persuaded that England merely wanted to get one of her six 
votes down on a document, and India provided one of the six, I 
cannot speak for England for many reasons, but I believe that 
she wished to get the vote and she did not ask India to choose 
her representatives to sign the document. The Government of 
India is only the agent of the Government of England. In the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report, issued by the authoiityof the British 
Parliament in 1919, it is specifically admitted that the Govern- 
ment of India by England is an absolute despotism. The chief 
body which actually represents the people of India is the Indian 
National Congress which, of course, under the circumstances, is 
unofficial. It met, however, very completely and very fully but 
unofficially last December alter England had appointed two repre- 
sentatives, and passed the toUcwmg resolution (leading) : — 

*That this Congress urges that injustice to India it should be 
represented by an elected representative or representatives, 
to the same extent as the Self-governing Dominions at any 
conferences that may be held to deliberate or settle the terms of 
peace or reconstruction.’^ 

Pursuant to that resolution, the Congress appointed three 
men to represent the people of India at the Peace Conference. 
One of them applied for passports, and England refused the 
passport. Then this representative of the three delegates, 
appointed of the National Congress for India and the Indian 
people, wrote to the President of the Peace Conference, M. 
Clemenceau, which letter, it may be said in passing, received no 
1‘eply. ^ In that letter he had a paragraph that I think is cryptical- 
ly significant of the whole situation. He says 

’*It is unnecessary for me to dwell upon the imperative import- 
ance of solving the Indian question for the purpose of insuring 
the future peace of the world and the progress of the people of 
«ndia, India is self contained, harbours no design upon the 
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wtegrity of other States, and has no ambition outside India. 
With hef vast arra, enormous respurces, and prodigious popula- 
tion, she well as|Hre to be a ieadipi^ower in Asia, if not in the 
world. She could, therefore, easify be a powerful steward of the 
League of Nations in the East for maintaining the peace of the 
uwrld and the stability of the Empire against all aggressors and 
disturbers of the peace whether in Asia or elsewhere," 

And if there be anything to the suggestion of a *'yellow peril" 
at any time, a happy, contented self-governing India, an India 
that has proved her worth to civilisation in the present war, 
would have a stabilising influence if she had her institutious 
, self-chosen. 

*But with India politically enchained, it is impossible for her to 
occupy her proper place among the nations of the world or to 
develop and realise her potentialities, so as to be able to render 
decisive assistance to the League of Nations in forcing the supreme 
object of its creation, viz., the peace of the world. 

Gentlemen, India will be either stable, contented, and happy 
and a bulwark against any possible yellow peril— it there be such 
a thing, which I doubt very gravely — she will either be that or 
else continue discontented, with growing poverty, with growing 
suffering. Six million Indians died in the last three months of 
1918 from devitalisation and from Influenza because of the exploita- 
tion of India by England, not for India but for England, the 
drawing of resources out of India making it impossible for her to 
maintain an adequate food supply. ' 

We face the world to-day with two alternatives, either a stable, 
happy, nation, a bulwark against any menace, or a discontented 
India, the basis of future exploitation. And then there will be 
turned upon a region God knows how many wars that she may 
have, bec iuse I remember in one of the liturgical hymns about 
India, there is a description of war, which, when translated literally, 
means a desire for cattle. The coinage of India at that early time 
was cattle, and the native population very literally in describing 
war gave the deflnition of war as a desire for cattle. 

Now, if there should be a desire in the minds of the growing 
nations of the world to use India as a ground of cxpMtation, 
India discontented, unstable, unhappy, and unfree, will provide a 
fine field for future trouble. 

Now, gentlemen, it has been said yublicly and privately that 
the question of India is a domestic question for England to decide. 
No question, gentlemen, to my mind, of my nationality, of any 
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pdilile,^ whether th^ be 1^000,000 or can ne a 

dotaestic quettion,' it thqi., whole world is calM opop ita Oiore or 
less tommoD council tal'^de upon it, and it ha^ the machinery 
wbidi will make the liberty of mankind not a domestic *^1 an 
International question. 

But in the second place, specifically the caseof India be 
a domestic question since England has made India a signatory to- 
the treaty. Therefore, tne Government must consider »eir 
situation. Now, either she is to be an honest>to.God signatory 
to the treaty or she is not. If she is, what is her position ? Why 
gentlemen, her position is as good asmycountry under a mandatory. 
I do not know just exactly what a mandatory is, 1 have not Kf" 
able to find out, but it is supposed to be some kind of a trustee- 
ship, a guardianship, for other people until they are able to 
stand on their own feet and govern themselves. But if India is a 
territory— is to be looked upon as a territory, not a mandatory, 
because she can never speak under present conditions except 
through England— if she had a dispute with Canada she could not 
appear and appeal to the machinery of the League in its present 
form, because she could speak only through England. She is 
merged in England, She could not speak except through 
England. So if she had a dispute with Canada, England could if 
she wished have her appeal before the council under the present 
machinery, but India herself could not do it. So she is neither 
fish nor fowl in the present circumstances. She was signed to 
that treaty fur English, not for Indian purposes. 

But we wish to take advantage of the strategic position which 
England has given her to clam the rights of an honest-to-God 
nation that has signed the treaty, and it does seem no extraordi- 
nary thing in America after the war that we should adc that 
every nation signed to the treaty with the altruistic purposes 
which those nations claimed to have should free every people 
serving, living and trying to live under their own govern- 
ment. 

1 am not here in any anti-British spirit ; I surely am not. Mr. 
Chairman, 1 am not here making any argument against the 
English people. I am making arguments against the premot 
Government of England over 350,000,000 people. 

I should like to point out in conclusion what India did dur ing 
the war. India gave 1,475,000 men to the war. She contributed 
dollers 1,000,000,000 in money, more thad any other Dominion 
of England. Besides untold quantities of stores and provisions, 
she suffered war losses of 100,000 men. The vitality of the people 
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vat M low, ai I nid, that daring fhe last three montha of I 9 i 3 ' 
she lost 6,000,000 people. 

The average income of an Indiafi dtizeto is Didlers lo, and 
his taxes arei*6o. There is not much opportunity for aoirama* 
lating wealth in India under these conditions, with an income of 
Dollers lo and taxes of Dollers i *6o, virtually 20 per Mnt. 

That the British Government it not prepared to apply the 
principle of self-determination to India, js proved by recent 
events. The system which England has already spoken of as the 
system of democracy which she proposes for India is not even a 
£scai autonomy for India. It is not even a provincial autonomy 
tor India. And while the forms are highly altruistic, the subst- 
ance is very practical and leaves India just exactly where she is. 

The people of India ask that having served in this war subs- 
taiuially, having suffered death on the battlefield and d^th at 
home, and having believed that the purpose of the Allies was 
democracy, we shall stand in the International Court of Equity 
all of us with clean hands and that we of .Americe whoibeant 
what we said shall see that England stands also there witht^elean 
hands. And the specific request that we make of this honourable 
Committee is that there be such a change in the covenant as will 
make it specifically imperative on every signatory to the document 
that all people under each signatory shall be provided with 
democratic institutions. 

I beg to read a resolution which Mr. Kai has handed me, and 
which I omitted, passed by the Indian National Congress in 
December last 

“In view of the pronouncement of President Wilson, Mr. 
Lloyd George and other British statesmen, that to ensure the 
future peace of the world the principle of self-determination 
is to be applied to all progressive nations be it resolved that this 
Congress claims the recognition of India by the British Parlia- 
ment and by the Peace Conference as one of the progressive 
nations to whom the principle of self-determination should be 
applied.” 

There can be no justification whatever for withholding the 
application of this principle to India. The plea of unfitness 
usually advanced by ignorant people or vested interests is 
untenable and nntrue. The civilisation of India is admittedly 
much more ancient and venerable than that of Rome or Athens. 
British statesmen themselves have often declared that India was 
civilised ceotnries before the modem nations of Europe emerged 
from barbarism. lodii^ society has been held together for 
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thomiiMlt of y«an withoijt ford^ aid or intorveoUon. Peace, 
order and gOM Government existed in India for hnndreda of 
yean and its annals compare favourably with any period of 
European history. Even democratic forms of Government 
flourished in varioua parts of India centuries before Alexander 
the great invaded Hindustan.^ All educated Indians passionately 
protested against the imputation of unfitness as a. calumnious 
libel upon their capacity for self-government on democratic 
principles. I am tboroughl]^ convinced that the ptessing 
problems of the poverty of India, physical degeneration, industriu 
regeneration, economic development, technical and primary 
education and delicate questions of caste and custom can never 
be solved by men exclusively wedded to Western civilisation but 
can be successfully surmounted by Indians alone. I submit 
Europeans are disqualified for the task : Indians alone are fit for it. 

Gentlemen, you know what is said : There are so many 
accusations that India is not fit for self-government. India is 
not, under those circumstances, fit for self-government such as the 
English or Western civilisation would impose upon her. But 
India is fit (or self-government, for governing her own institutions, 
her own people speaking through England, if you will, an England 
which would recognise the culture, the conditions, and the mver- 
sity of institutions of India, The only barrier to self-determina- 
tion. Mr. Chairman, in India is the continued rule such as India 
has been given. The fact that men soeak different languagm is no 
barrier to self-determination of India through self-chosen institu- 
tions. That does not prevent their coming together in a country, 
in a desire for political freedom. The wonderful work that has 
been done in the. Philippine Islands in 20 years by the United 
States in preparing that ^ople substantially for self-government 
makes the present treatment of the people of India, with their 
thousands of years of culture and art and character, untenable. 

And gentlemen, I submit that this is not a fiction— this argu- 
ment. You deal with a concrete situation. You are now at a 
critical time, and may 1 say, Mr. Chairman, that I am at leas: 
one American who sees no reason whatsoever why a piece of 
machinery like the League of Nations, which it is hoped by its 
chief advocate will provide the machinery for the peace and the 
liberty and comfort of millions of mankind for centuries, should 
be rushed through without a complete discussion by the people 
of every nation ; surely not by this country, who asked to do our 
share toward the completion of that cov^ant without regard to 
any political consideration. 
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We thouid see tbit this document end every provision in it ie 
thorougldy dtscussed^ completely opposed and argued for* A 
year or^ two years spent on the discussion of a piece m machinery 
which is supposed to guide mankind for centuries would ^ 
longtind we can pause and think it over and stop to consider 
the meaning of it. ' I have asked to-day merely the consideration 
of this Committee— *and you have been very generous in vour 
timif sir— to the one problem of India. Will there be an fndia 
content and free under democratic institutions, which shah be 
demanded and required, by our nation, or will it be an India open 
for future exploitation, for wars, and, for graveyards for her sons? 

I wish to leave briefs for all members of the Committee. 



The Memorandum 

The following is the Text of the Memorandum rabmitted 
3y Mr. Malone, Senator, U. S. A., to the Foreifn Relations 
Committee, V. 8. A., Senate, on behalf of India. 

To 

The Uon-ble Members of the 

Foreign Relations Committee, L\ S. Senate, America. 

Sirs, — Under instructions from representative Hindu organisa- 
tions in this country having a membership of Hindus and Ame- 
ricans, I have the honour to submit the following brief for the 
favourable consideration of your Hon. Committee in connection 
with the ratification of the Peace Treaty now pending before 
you. 

India is a dependency of the British Empire. Its Government 
;s by a statute of the British Parliament vested in the Secretary 
of State for India at Whitehall, London, as one of the many 
departments of the British administration. The civil and mili- 
tary Government of India is delegated to a Governor General 
in Council, appointed and nominated by the said Secretary of 
State without any reference to the people of India. The Secre- 
tary of State is the final authority in all matters, executive, 
administrative, and legislative, and even judicial, in so far as he 
or the Governor General of India under him appoints all the 
presiding officers of the courts of justice in India, llie 
Legislative function of the Government of India is vested in a 
Legislative Council of sixty members, the majority of whom 
are servants of the Crown, appointed by. the ^retary of 
State or the Government of India. Thus no legislation can 
be introduced or finally carried in that assembly which is not 
approved or accepted by the Secretary of State. The Govern- 
^nt of India is only the agent of the Home Government. 
That the Government of India is an absolute” despotism 
has been admitted in the Montagu-Chelmsferd Report issoed 
hy the authority of the British Parliament in 1918 (see Articles 7 
and 34), 

^ By virtue of her services during the War the Peace Con- 
ercnce at Paris accepted India as a ‘^belligerent power with 
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pntiealar iaterMt" entitled to be sepentriy reprewoted 'Iw- 
**tiroddegateein addition to the refA’eaenution of the Brithn 
Goeemoient by the' Panel tyttem^ Bat the Goeernineitt of 
India doea not represent the pwple tA that onontiy, not being 
elected by then nor being appointed by; their cons^, owing 
no responsibility to then. India- Vas at the jPeaee 'Conference 
represented by two nomineiM of the British GoVernment. T^os 
IntBa’s representation at the Peace Conference was not are* 
jhroiehtafidn of 'the Indian' Nation through property deotedt 
ministers or rdpresem'atives. Conseqnemly the lodifn Mationai 
Congress, the unofficial Parliament of India, in its session hbld at 
Delhi in December last, passed the following resolution : 

" That this Congress urges that in justice to India it should 
be represented by an elected representative or representatives 
to the same extent as the self>Governing Dominioiw, at any 
Conferences that may be held to deliberate or settle the terms 
of peace or > reconstruction. In view of the shortness of timy 
and in aticipation of the request being acceded to by His Majesty's 
Government this Congress elects as its representatives Lok fol 
Gangadhar Tilaki Mr. M. K. Gandhi, and Mr. Satred Hesas 
Imam.’* 

In pursuance of this resolution Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, one 
of the representatives appointed by the said Congress, applied for 
permission to attend the Peace Conference. But he teas refused 
passports. Cosequently under rule i i.of the regu!atioiispromul{|at- 
ed hy the Peace Conference he submitted a written representation' 
to the President of the Peace Conference to be laid before the 
, Conference for favourable consideration. Paragraphs 3, 4 and 5 
of the said representation run as below. 

It is necessary for me to dwell upon the imperative importance 
of solving the Indian question for the purpose of ensuring the 
Peace of the World and the progress of the People of India. 
India is self-contained, harbours no design upon the integrity of 
other States, and has no ambition outside India. :With her vast 
area, enormous resources and prodigious populatioti she may 
well aspire to be a leading Power in Asia if not in the World. 
She could therefore easily be a powerful steward of the Lrague 
of Nations in the East for maintaining the peace of the world and 
the -Stability of the British Empire against all aggressors and 
disturbers of the peace whether in Asia or elsewhere. But with 
Indlia politically enchained it is impossible for her to occupy her 
proper place among the Nations of the world, or to develop and 
realise her potentialities, so./|s to be able to render decisive as- 
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sistanc€ to the League of Nations in enforcing the supreme object 
of its creation* viz the Peace of the World. Apart from this con- 
sideration India herself may become an apple of discord among 
the Great Powers of Europe, and there is every reason to 
anticipate that. In future, Europe will have keen competitors in 
Asia and in America, if not for the conquest of India, at least for 
the produce of India, occasioning jealousies and rivalries culminat- 
ing in wars. This will happen so long as India has no power to 
determine her internal and commercial policy without interference 
from Whitehall— an interference which is viewed with suspicion 
in India, in Europe and in Asia. From the point of view of the 
peace of Asia, and from the point of view of the peace of 
ihe world, it is, therefore, absolutely necessary that India 
should be self -governed internally, and be made the bulwark of 
liberty in the East. There can be no doubt that such an objective 
is worthy of the highest and noblest statesmanship, accords with 
the principle of right and justice, and harmonises with the declar- 
ed aspirations of the people of India. 


Internally there can be no contentment or peace amongst a 
fifth of the propulation of the globe unless the people are free to 
carve out their own destiny. 

After this world-wide War for liberation of mankind from the 
meiucing domination of Germiny,, and the dawn of a New Order, 
it is superfluous for me to urge that no civilised nation should be 
governed by any. other nation without its consent, upon theories 
of trusteeship propounded ostensibly for the benefit of the ward. 
India therefore demands as her birth-right the application of the 
principle of Self-Determination, or the purpose of empowering 
her people to tackle and solve the complex problems of India ac- 
cording to th6 genious of her people. The task is beyond the 
capacity of aliens. However talented and benevolent they may 
he, Governors, saturated with ideals of Western civitiration, with- 
oiii real and genuine sympathy with Indian civilisation, are unfit 
for. and should not undertake the guidance and destiny of the 
great Indian people. The Indian National Congress and the 
AlMndi.1 Muslim League, two political institutions recognised 
throughout Indis as the most represencatiire spokesmen ot 
hritisK India, have oreferr.ed this demand in the following resolu- 
tion passed at Delhi in December last : — 

''In view of the pronouncement of President Wilson. Mr. Lloyd 
('teorgeaiid othei British statesmen that to ensure the future peace 
('f the world the principle of Self-Deterihioation be applied to 
all progressive luttons. Di ic resoivqii that this Congress claims, the 
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rMQgiitiaii of Indfo by tlie Brititb Parliwamt wd by tky Pam 
C omw o c a bt one cS thb prcpraativ* Nation to whan ttio |obik 
oif^ of Sfllf'DoteriBiaation should be apidied.** 

' There cui be no iostificatioii whatever Ibr srithhddittig the 
appikatioa of this principle to tddia. The plea of andtness 
niially advanced by ignorant imple or vested interests, is uncen^ 
able and iintrue. ' The civilisation of India is adnuttedly mnch 
asm ancient and venerable than that of Rome or Athens. 
British statesmen themselves have often declared that India, was 
dvtiised centuries before the modem nations of Europe emerged 
from barbarism. Indian society has been held together for thou- 
sands of years without foreign aid or intervention. Peace, order 
and good Government existed in India for hundreds of years, and 
i^ annals compare favourably with any period of Eliropean history. 
Evan democratic forms of Government flourished in various parts 
of India centuries before Alexander the Great invaded. Hindus- 
tan. All educated Indians passionately protest against the im- 
putation of unfitness as a calumnious libel upon their capacity 
for Sel-Goveniment on democratic principles. I am throughly 
convinced that the pressing problems of the poverty of India 
physical degeneration, industrial regeneration, economic d evelop 
ment, technical and primary education, and delicate questions o 
of caste and custom can never be solved by men exclusively 
wedded to Western civilisation, but can be successfully surmount- 
ed by Indians alone. I submit Europeans are disqualified for the 
task ; Indians alone arq fit for it. 

India Mid the League of Nations. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations has been signed for 
India by theRt. Hon. Mr. Montagu and H. H. the Maharaja of 
Kkaner, neither of whom derived any authority from the people 
of India, who have never been consulted about the constitution 
of the League of Nations. Any decision therefore arrived at by 
the League of Nations will not be binding on the Indian 
Nation. 

The people of India refuse to attach any weight to a League 
of Nations which does not provide for the application of the 
principle of Self-Determination to the nations that are held in 
subjection by the signatories of the Covenant. The Covenant of 
the Liaague of Nations as at present settled makes no provision 
for reqidring its ngnatories to apply that principle to their own 
d a penoendes. The Brhish Government has refused to apply 
that principle to Indhl^ now or berea^er, the annooncemeot of 
their pditw made on August A 1917* Tney still adhere to that 
policy.' That announcttncnt is directly opp<^ to the principal 
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otij^ of Warv and to the main purpose of the Loigoe of 
NaticMiii. The announcement runs as follows: 

^* The policy of His M^esty’s Government with which the 
Government of India are in complete accord^ is that of the iocrea* 
sing association of Indians in every branch of the administration 
and the gradual develotunent of self-governing institutions with 
a view to the progressive realisation of Responsible Government 
in India as an integral part of the British Empire. They have 
decided that substantial steps in this direction should be taken as 
soon as possible, and that it is of the highest importance, as a pre- 
liminary to considering what these steps should be that there 
should be a free and informal exchange of opinion between those 
ill authority at home and in India. His Majesty’s Government 
have accordingly dedded, with His Majesty’s approval, that I 
should accept the Viceroy’s invitation to proceed to India to 
discuss these matters with the Viceroy and the Government of 
India, to consider with the Viceroy the views of local Govern- 
ments, and to receive him with the suggestions of representative 
bodies and others.” 

I would add that progress in this policy can only be achieved 
by successive stages. The British Government and the Govern- 
aient of India on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian people, must be judges of the time 
and measure of each advance, and they must Ite guided by the 
co-operation received from those upon whom new opportunities 
of service will thus be conferred and by the extent to which it is 
found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility/! 

Ample opportunity will be ailorded lor public discuasion 
of the proposals which will be submitted^ in due course to 
Parliament.” 

The Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim 
League have protested against the language of this announce- 
ment in the face of which the inclusion of Indian as a number 
of the League of Nations can be of no benefit to her or the world. 
The Government of India has been so far administered in the 
interest of the British Empire to the neglect of purely Indian 
interests, and the Constii utiou of the League of Nations provides 
no gurantee that it would be otherwise in the future. Only 
-ecently Austin Chamberlain admitted that in the past she had 

a drawer of water and a hewer of wood for the rest of the 
‘^npirc. Consequently, it is roHliectfully urged for the con- 
sideration of your Hon. Committee that the Covenant of 
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tbe League of Nations be so amended as to nialce.it oMigeiory. 
o^nall its signatories to immediately recognise the nghc lof 
iMia and other dependencies of the British Empire like Irdaiid 
and Egypt to determine their own form of Government. . 

The Constitation df the League as settled in the Peace 
Treaty leavA several important matters vital to the peace of 
the world unprovided for. It makes np provision for the 
settlement of. disputes between the people of India and the 
people of Great Britain. The Government of Great Britain ab^ 
the Government of India being identical there can never 
logically be any dispute between India and Great Britain which 
could be referred to the League of Nations or to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice comtemplated by the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. The people of India are no part of 
this League and the Government of India is only an agent 
of the Government of Great Britain. Thus India, although 
a member of the League of Nations, is practically in a worse 
position than the territories to be administered by the mandatories 
of the League. While the people of the latter can legitimately 
complain to the League of Nations for the redress of their 
wronge, for the change of the mandatory, or for the recognition 
of their independence, India can never do so against any 
action of Great Britain in India or relating to India. Thus^ 
while theoretically India is politically independent in the 
meaning of article lo, virtually her position is worse than that 
of the countries to be administered by the madatories. 

What then, is the meaning of the expression existing 
political independence” in Article lo in rehuion to India? 
Suppose there is a dispute between India and Canada. How 
can that dispute be brought before the League of Nations, when 
bothlndia and Canada are under Great Britain ? India, being 
governed by Great Britain, can never place any of her disputes 
before the League of Nations independently of Great Britain. 
India’s existing political status is nil. But her inclusion as 
an original member of the League of Nations entitles her to 
claim that the question of her political status is not a domestic 
question of Great Britain but one between her and Great 
Britain. India is thus entitled to point out to the other 
signatories of the League of Nations that she cannot perform 
her duties as a member of the League, nor .accept any obligations,, 
as sqch, without the League helping her to an independent 
political existence. Viewed in this light the question can 
very fitly be considered by your Committee. India, being 
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an original member of the League, cannot be considered to be a 
territory under the control of Great Britain, urithin the tneaninf; 
of clause B. Art 23. 

India made very substantial contribution to the success 
of the War. She sent 1,437,000 men, coutributed atout a 
billion dollars in money, besides untold quantities of stores, 
provisions and equipment, so far that she was bled white to her 
own loss. Even in normal conditions about a half of the Indian 
people (i.e, 150 million) are insufficiently fed, not getting a 
full meal a day", vide Lord Sinha's statement made to the 
Overseas Press in iqi8. But on account of the War drain 
their sufferings were terribly multiplied. The vitality of the 
people was so low that during the concluding months of the 
War she lost 6 millions from influenza alone, while her war 
casualties amounted to 100,000. Many Hindus enlisted in the 

S. Army and fought to free other nations in Europe. They 
respectfully urge upon your Hon. Committee that their own 
country be allowed the privilege of Self-Determination, 

Considering the average annual income of an Indian ($10) 
India is a very poor country. Her poverty has increased 
considerably by reason of her economic exploitation by the 
British Nation, She net only suffers from taxation without 
representation, but also from the burden of a huge military 
armv which is being maintained mainly for Imperial purposes. 
In 1884 India's military expenditure was only 57 million dollars . 
in 1014-15 it was over 125 million dollars, 1918-iq it was 145 
million dollars and for iqio-20 it has been fixed at 2o^ 
million dollars, which is 40 per cent of her total revenues, 
while the Government expenditure on education has never 
exceeded more than 20 million dollars. The iiidusiri.al 
backwardness of India has been testified to in mournful language, 
both by the Montagu-Chelmsford report and the report of the 
Industrial Commission only recently issu jd. 

That the British Government is not prepared to apply the 
principle of Self-Determination to India is also proved by recent 
events. Since the armistice fresh coercion laws have been 
enacted in spite of the unanimous protests of the Nation, and 
when the people organised a Nation-wide strike in connection 
therewith they were put down by the military using machine 
guns and throwing bombs from aeroplanes, resulting in the 
deal li of hundreds and injury to a still larger number, Martiafl 
Law was proclaimed, which has sentenced, ur to June 20, 73 
persons to death. 147 to transportation for life and 204 tc 
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of addiora. A umibor of dtiMOs were i<^ed jMtlio .ttrotts. 
Many papen have bean enpiweMed and the Mcurity depose on 
•many others have been forteited. 

America joined th#War in order to dettory Imperialinn 
and militariam, and to ettablish Democracy all over the worid. 
The nuun dject of the League of Nation* it the tame, becaute 
peace cannot m ettablithed without it. Under the circurnttancet 
the people of India respectfully point out that not only the 
presont conttftution , of the League hula to secure that obj^, 
^t on the other baM it practically guranteet the perpetuation 
of Imperialism and detpoti«n which America’s participation in 
the War was intended to dettory and the restoration of 
which the League of Nations it intended to prevent. 

^ Dndlgy Field Malone 

On Behalf of the People of India. 

August 39, 1919. 

New York City, 


Ir. Tila^ Bepraentatiffli 

TQ THE 

Peace 

From, 

BAL GANGADHAR TILAK, 

ELtCTKD RbPBBSBMTATIVB OV BKITISH jlffilA, 

lo Howlqr Place, Maida Vale, London, w. s. 

To. 

MoNsnuK GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, 

Sbhatob, PsnnMmT de thb Pbacb C<»irBRniCB. 

Pari*. 

LoNEidN, March 11,1 fip 

Sis, 

Under the Rule XI of the regulations promulgated 1 ^ the 
Peace Conference and by virtue of the resolutions' of the Indian 
National Congress quoted below, I have the honour to request 
that you will be pleased to place this representation before the 
Conference for fevourable consideration. 

2. I beg to auure you that all India has heard with unmixed 
gladness that “the Conference assembled to fix the conditions of 
Peace” includes India as a “belligerent Power with particular 
interest” entitled to be separately represented by two delegates 
in addition to “the representation of the British Empire by tiM 
panel qrstem,'’ But, unfortunately, under the existing autocratic 
wstem of Government, British India cannot be represented by a 
Minister responsible to the people. India may be politically 
divided into two parts : one composed of British Ipdia and the 
other of the Native States. His Highness the Maharqa of 
Bikanir has been selected and nominated by the Government 
of India to rimreseht the Native States, and S. P. Sinha (now 
Lord Sinha dr Raipur) has been selected and nominated by the 
Government of India to represent British India ; but this has 
been done without consulting the people of India, or obtaining 
their approbation. On this point the consensus of Indian opinion 
was faithfully expressed by the President of the Indian Natitmal 
CongTMs hdd at Delhi in December last, when he declared that 
“it will remain a matter of regret that British India will not Iw 
represented at this great Conference by a person appointed hf ■ 
the (government on the recommendation of the electM lepreien* • 
tives of the peo^.” 
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the Coagm reibltatMLj 

i0pi9i6QMMti cc^ iniWp^ sjiOpiMf^a a ic^car t6 tne JTiMe JMltiitf^ 
of GEni^aiid, suggatiag the formation of a penal cS twelve poraem 
rieeted repretentative inttkatiblit in India to give dSect to the 
deeitimi of the Allied Powers and the withea of the peoi^ of 
India. But' the ‘Ssclucary of State for India replied **that'he ia 
unable to aumtort the request." In view of the great conflict of 
opinion between the Gk>vemment and the people regarding the 
constitutional r^oitnt proposed by Government and those 
demanded by the pMple, this refusal is very regrettable. Under 
the circumstances, 1 feel constrained to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by Ruie XI to submit these observations for the 
consideration of the Conference. It is impossible to discuss the 
arguments in support of the people's demand in a brief letter ; 
but I am ready and willing to appear before any person or com- 
mittee to substantiate the reasonableness of the demands, or to 
furnish any information or explanation that may be required, 
provided , passports are granted to me. As a matter of fact, I 
applied for a pusport before the Indian National Congress resolu- 
tion reached me, for the purpose of attending the proceedings 
of the Conference in the capacity of a Journalist : but the 
British Government decided against me, upon the gratuitous 
assumption that '‘my wish to secure admission to the Conference 
as a visitor and spectator cannot be attained.” 

Importance of Solution. 

3. It is unnecessary for me to dwell upon the imperative 
importance of solving the Indian questions for the purpose of 
ensuring the future Peace of the World and the progress of the 
people of India. India is self-contained, harbours no design upon 
the intergrity of other States, and has no ambition outside India. 
With her vast area, enormous resources, and prodigious popula- 
tion she may well aspiie to be a leading Power in Asia if not in 
' the World. She could therefore easily be a powerful steward of 
the League of Nations in the East for maintaining the prace of 
the world and the stability of the British Empire against all 
aggressors and disturbers of the peace whether m Asia or else- 
where. But with India politically enchained, it is impossible 
for her to occupy her prop.r place among the Nations of the 
world, or to develop and realise her potentialities, so as to be able 
to rente decisive astistance to the League of Nations in enforc- 
ing the supreme oliject of its creation, m., the Peace of the 
Wmld. Apart from this conuderation. India herself may 
become an apple of discord among the Great Powers of Europe, 
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anct there it every reason to aatkipate that, in future, Europe 
wilt have keen competitors in Asia and in America, if not for 
the conquest of India, at least for the produce of India, occasion- 
ing jealousies pnd rivalries culminating in wars. This will happen 
so long as In^ia has no power to decermine her internal and 
Gommer^al policy without that interference from Whitehall— an 
interference which is viewed with suspicion in India, in Europe 
and in Asia. From the point of view of the peace of Asia, and 
from the point of view of the peace of the world, it is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary that India should be self governed internally, 
and be made the bulwark of liberty in the East. There can be 
no doubt that such an objective is worthy of the highest and 
noblest statesmanship, accords with the principle of right 
and justice, and harmonises with the declared aspirations of the 
people of India. 

4. Internally there can be no contentment or peace amongst 
a fifth of the population of the globe unless the people are free 
to carve out their own destiny in the same way as Canada, 
Australia and oth^r British Dominions, while remaining a member 
of the family of free-nations in the British Commonwealth. 
Indeed, there cah be no real progress without liberty, All 
capacity for initiative is paralysed. Self-confidence is under- 
mined. In countless invisible ways subjection demoralises 
nations and retards both their moral and material progress. 

After this world wide-war for liberation of mankind from the 
menacing domination of Germany, and the dawn of a New 
Order, it is superfluous for me to urge that no civilised nation 
should be governed by any other nation without its consent, upon 
theories of trusteeship propounded ostensibly for the benefit of the 
ward. India therefore demands as her birtn-right the application 
of the principle of Self-Determination for the purpose of empower- 
ing her people to tackle and solve the complex problems of India 
according to the genius of her people. The task is beyond the 
capacity of aliens. However talented and benevolent they may 
be. Governors, saturated with ideals of Western civilisation, 
without real and genuine sympathy with Indian civilisation, are 
unfit for, and should not undertake, the guidance and destiny of 
the great Indian people. The Indian National Congress and the 
All-India Muslim League, two political institutions recognised 
throughout India as the most representative spokesmen of British 
India, have preferred this demand in the following resolution 
passed at Delhi in December last: 

** In view of the pronouncement of President Wilson, Mr. 
Lloyd George and other British statesmen, that to ensure the 
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fitttmoMM of tbo irorid tbo prindplo of Sdf>Dot«iBkiat;ioii bt 
uqrifaM to an prqgtMrivoiMtioas, bo it retolmd that diU Cipifraia 
CH^ tlM r«eo(imioa hf lotUa by the Britiih Ptf Uanaat bad ly 
the Peace Cmfereoce aa one of the prQi|reutve Nadooe to adioai 
the pib^pie of Sdf Detemioatioa moiud be apj^iad.** 

5. IlMre .caii be no joatificatioD whatever fer withhddiaK 
the arolicMtion of this priodple to India. The idea of anfitneaai 
nanalfy advuiCed by ^[iidrant p^le or veated interea^ ta 
untenable and untroe. The dvUtaatton of India ia admittedly 
modi moM andmit and venerable than that of Rome or 
Athena. British atateamen themaelvea have often ' dedared 
that India was dviliaed centime! before the OMdem nationa of 
Europe emerged firom barbarian. Indian aociety baa been bdd 
tofetner forthousanda of years without fordgn aid or interven* 
tion. Peace, order, and good government existed in India for 
hundreds of years, and its annals compare favourably with, any 
period of European history. Even domocratic form of Govem- 
mmit flourished in various parts of India centuries before Alex* 
ander the Great invaded Hindustan. All educated Indians passion* 
ately protest against the impuution of unfitneas as a calumnious 
libd upon thdr capadty ror Self*Gk>vernment on democratic 
prindplea. I am throughly convinced that the pressing problems 
of the poverty of India, physical degeneration, industrial rvgenera* 
tion, economic development, technical and primary education, and 
delicate questions of caste andcustom,can never be solved by men 
exdoaivdy wedded to Western dvilisation, but can be successfully 
surmounted by Indians alone. I submit Europeans are disqualis* 
ed for the task ; Indians alone are fit for it. The fitness of 
Indians is asserted by the Indian National Congress, and is 
recognised by the British Labour Party. 

[ Here are quoted the respective resolutions.] 

6. It must be admitted that opinion is not unanimous in 
India regarding the whole of the reforms proposed. Unanimity 
in detail is unattainable in a population of 350 milhons in British 
India. During the brief occupation of Belgium by the Germans 
a fow were found even there who were not ashamed to proclaim 
that they were content with German Government. Conflict of 
dews, therefore, is inevitable in India. Nevertheless such diver* 
gence of views as manifests itwlf is not due to any doubt of the 
caji^y of Indians for full Si^*Government, but rather to the 
various degrees of desire to proceed on the lines of least resistance, 
or mixiety toenlist official sympathy and disarm official antagonism, 
arising Irom the natural reluctance of the bureaucracy to part 
%ith pbnir or fo^itate the democratiaation of the Govnmnent of 
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lad4 capMita cl ladiam to a^jait their dUhieiieei li 
b7 die CMOordat between the Hindiit and the 
iiuheiiiileti amiottiioed in 1916 at LncknOw and ellndad to in 
the liootim-a^aMford Import (Report, para, af). Once the 
princtple of Sef'Datermination ia conceded, all coidto of opiidon 
artU vanish, ann the people aronld formulate a scheme acceptable 
even to these proms to difier at present. As matters steed, 
in spite of the od^l a^tode, an oveirwlKdadiig majority of the 
people are united in their demands— the dissentients being nomeri* 
cally oegii||pble. They clamour for die principle of Sdf«DetermiiMK 
timi, and characterise the present proposal of Government as 
•* disappobting and unsatisfactory, ” even as the first st^ towards 
the ultimate goal ^representative and responsible Government. 

7. I am loth todiscuaa the mininu demands of the people and 
the maxima proposal of the Government. I feel, however, that 
a brief statement of the proposed official reforms and of the popular 
criticism and claims anil reveal the fundamenul defects of the 
proposab and the paramount necessity of Self Determation for an 
tonest, true, andutiafactory solution of the great Indian problem. 

OoTommoitt of lodin 

8. Under the various Acts of Parliament consolidated by the 
Government of India Act 1915 (5 & 6 Geo. 5, cb. 61) British India 
is governed in the name of His Majesty the King>Emperor of India 
by the Secretajy of State for India as one of the many departments 
of British administration, with amistance of the Council of India. 
Subject to the control of the Secretary of State, the civil and 
Military Government of India is delegated to the Governor- 
General in council in India. The Government of India omsists 
of an excessively cbntralised system of administration exercised 
over a territory as extensive as Europe minus Russia and over a 
population numbering 350 millions, consisting of about twelve 
co-related sub-natiQpalities of Aryan and Dravidian descent. The 
functions of Government are divided into executive, legislative, 
and judicial departa|ients. But the Executive is not responsible to 
the Legislative. The Legislative has power to criticise tne Budget, 
to interpellate, and to pass resolution which are not binding upon 
the Government. But it is in no sense the Grand Inquest of the 
Nation. Moreover ^he majority of the Legislative Councillors are 
officials. The Government of India is theoretically respon^Ue to 
the Secretary of State, and he is responsible to the Parliament. 
But tim indepmidence and power are eonsiderabty fettred by the 
Council of India which has the Power/ of the Purse under S(^on 
91 of the Government of India Act, 1916. It is difficult tq com* 
pteheod how the prindi^e of ministerial respondlrility can be 
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enforced by parliament in the case of the Secretaiy of Stat^ with 
the power o( the purse consigned to the Council of Iodi|. ' The 
present Secretary of State has himself condemned Uw system in 
these terms The whole system of the India Office & designed to 
prevent control by the House of Commons for fear<ithere might be 
too advanced a Secretary of State ” (Hansard, Vol. 95. No. 93)., 
The result is that we haw an 'tautocrat’C government over an 
immense area governing one-fifth of the hunun race under an 
exceedingly centralised s}rstem. The whole system has been 
denounced as inefficient and paralysing even by Proviooia] Gover- 
nors, and by none more emphatically than by the present Sec- 
retary of State for India, who stigmatised it as “ too wooden, too 
iron, too inelastic, too antediluWan to be of any use for the 
modem purposes we have in view. I do not believe that anybody 
could ever support the Government of India from ^e point of 
view of modern requirements.*' (Hansard, Vol. 95, Nbl 93). After 
thisdenunciation it is surprising and lamen^ble to find that in the 
proposed reforms he contemplates no modification in the irrespon- 
sible powers of Government of India and actually recommends 
some relaxation of the control by Parliament. The principles he 
lays down run as follow 

“ Provinces are the domain in which the earli^ steps towards 
progressive realisation of Responsible Government should be 
taken. ’* (Rep., para 189). 

” The Government of India most remain wholly responsible to 
Parliament, and, saving such responsibility, its authority in 
essential matters must remain indisputable pending experience of 
the effect of the changes now to be introduced in the Provinces. 
In the meantime the Indian Legislative Council should ^ enlarged 
and made more representative and opportunities of influencing 
the Government increased " (Report para, 190), 

Some measure of decentralisation is proposed, and in the Pro- 
vinces, under a system of "Diarchy,” the partial control of the 
Executive is to be introduced and for thisireasOn be declares that— 

"In proportion as the foregoing changes take place, the 
cintrol of Parliament and the Secretary of State over the Govern- 
ment of India and Provincial Governments most be relaxed.” 
(Rep,, para. 191.) 

9. The net reffilt of this change will unquestionably be to 
make tlw Government of India still more autocratic, for it is well 
known that officials have been impatient of the control of Parlia- 
ment and of the Secretary of State and have been clamouring for 
emkncipikitm from their control. But if the central Government 
remains autocradc and if the head is to be despotic it is hopdess 
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to ^ teiDocradc, Whatever changes may be 

intrcnibldt* the Provincial Governments can never be really 
and efbctivdy lib^ised and democratised while the Central 
•Qoverament remains bureaucratic and irresponsiUe. The people 
of India are entirely dissMisfied with these meuures of reform 
and have demanded partial responsibility in jtbe Central Govern* 
ment immediately and full responsibility within fifteen years. 

[llie resolution of the Congress and Muslim League on the 
Government of India is again quoted.] 

They demand the entire abolition of the Secretary of 
State’s Council of India. 

JO. Passing from the Executive to the Legislative, it is pro* 
posed in the Government scheme that the present Indian Lepsla* 
tive Assembly be enlarged to too of which two-thirds are to be 
elected by thU people. ^ But the liberality of this alteration is 
nullified by the creatfon of a Second Chamber, denominated 
‘’the Council of State* consisting of fifty members, of ivhom 
twenty-nine are to be nominated by the Governor-General in 
Council. This looks like taking away with one hand what is 
given by the other, The creation of the Council of State as a 
Second Chamber is universally condemned. 

Thr CtoTemmmit of the Provineei. 

II. British India is divided into provinces for the purposes 
of administration. These provinces are the equivalent of the 
Constituent States of the United States of America, though 
they have not the same powers and independence. For all prac- 
tical purposes there ttre qine provinces. The provinces of Bom- 
bay, Madras ahd Bengal are governed by a Governor and an Exe- 
cutive Council. The provinces of Bebar and Orissa by a Lieute- 
nant-Governor in Council, the provinces of Punjab and the 
United Provinces and Burma by a Lieutenant-Governor without 
an ^ecutive Cohncil, and the provinces of Assam and Central 
Provinces by a Ciuef Commissioner without an Executive Council. 
All the Provinces have Legislative Councils. In all these Legis- 
latures the elected members are in a minority, except in Bengal * 
«^e the elected' number is twentyeight, against nineteen 
offidds and four nominees. Although these Legislatures have 
powers of aritidsm and interpeUition, and of passing 
resolution whidi do not bind the Executive, they have no 
control ovei- the Executive which is in no way rmpoosible to the 
*>cmberB, nor have they atm control over the provincial finance, 

IS, Tile report of the Secretaiy of State and Viceroy centem- 
Pwa the grant of Iwg**’ powers of administration, taxation, and 
i^ng of loanito tile provinces and some measure of e m a ifoi ga- 
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tipa frop the admioiitrative odatrol of 

^GowraMBtoflndii. It obo contaaplitiBs Ao creation of 
an l^MCBtive Cpmidl to every province, bnt it im^pioaea to eattir- 
lidianew qrMi^ofGoveniaieotin,|bn provinces designated a 
‘‘Diardiy.*^ It ibonsists oS an arbitral ae|»ration of the fiinctions 
of Provincial Govern m e nt into reserved and transferred subjects. 
The reserved snl^ects are to be retained in charge of the Kcecu* 
tive^niwnbers, who are not to be respmiuble to, Q| removti by a 
vote of the Legislature. The transferred subjects afe to be at 
first limited in number and importance, and placed in charge of a 
minister responsible at first to his electors in the constituency, and 
idter five years to the Lpislative Assembly, provided the Govern- 
ment of uidia so directs. It is claimed that this amounts to 
establishing the beginnipg of responsible Govemoofot of India. 
It is so proposed that Royal Commissions be periodically appoint- 
ed to mnmine every decade what further subiects may be trans- 
ferred from the reserved to the transferred branches till complete 
devolution and responriblity is attained. It also reserves the 
power of retransferring subjects from the transferred to the reserve 
subjects to maladministration. In this way an executive is to be 


established which will be partly responsible and rartlyinesponsible 
partly destructible and partly indestructible. The concensus of 
opinion, again, is that this IMarchy is unscientific, incomprehensi- 
ble, and unworkable. It postulates the division of functions of 
• Government, whereas experienced Anglo-Indians declare them 
indivinble under the existing system of Indian administration. 
It is difficult to imagine how harmonious- working can be anti- 
cipated with conflicting political principles at work in one and the 
same Executive. It would be very easy to devise a system more 
workable and scientific than this new-fangled Diarchy, but what- 
ever the merits or demerits of this Diarchy, the people resent the 
implication of their unfitness, on which the so-caUM progressive 
stages are founded. When this resentment manifemd itself, > 
responsible statesman and one of the collegues of the Secreta^ of 
‘ tote, on hit mission to India hastned to explain that these cautions 
steps arere not doe to any distrust of the capacity of IndUms, but 
merely to deficient acfdrati^ce with ParlaiaoMntry procedure. 
This n obviously a yvfy inadequate reason. H^e peojide in Con- 
giress assembled denuded immediate and, f^vindal 
nemy and ministerial responsibility withont any reserved subjects 
mid without any periodical inquisition and esunination into their 

rfeafemrlffr . ' . .. ♦' 


^ fiir ii the P^viiieUl Govern- 

pfopoee to eidiige them them piMomioantiy 
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t to«M» e bwt hare tliw cmitamplit^ the emOan oSm Mmrete 
Grind ComiDittee for hgidating upon the reierved lohjectt. 
The Coomdttee likewiw takes away with one hand what it 
j^ves witdi the other. S&fisr as Bengal is oonoitid it is actually 
lepro i r e ssi ee, for Bengallis at present a smaU^daetive ai^ori^ 
for aliMtbiects without any reservation whatever. ThenetTasidt 
of the enlaf;ged Provincial Council and Grand Cominttees is that 
there is littM ippreciaUe advance. The Grand Conunitt^ has 
been uniyetaaBy oondemndd throughout India. 

14. I have dwelt upon the official and popular proposals 
not ror comparing their merits, but for the purpose of poindng 
out that the Government do not realise that the most indispens* 
able and fundamental reform is Liberty— Liberty for the people 
to work oug their own salvation and foshion thmr own forms of 
government on assured democratic basis. The prolonged period 
of probation and decennial inquisition are intolerable in modem 
cinlisation. What is wanted is power for the people in the 
Central Government. With this power the people would be in a 
position to decide under the principle of Self-Determination how 
many provinces there should be, what should be their boundaries, 
what measures would ^ve efficient and sufficient as the first step, 
what speed would be safe for advancing towards full autonomy 
and responnblo Self-Government without foreign control in in- 
ternal afiEdrs and without periodical examinations into their 
capacity. In order to assure the British people that the Indians 
do not desire separation from or disruption of the Empire they 
would consent that questions of war or peace, foreign affairs, the 
Army or Kavy and Military government be excluded from the 
Indian purview, provided commissions in the Army and Naw are 
open to all Indians upon equal terms with Englishmen. These 
are limitations the people of India are willing to submit to, for a 
brief period, in order to assure the British Government of their 
fo»a^for/« ih the hope that within fifteeq years they would be 
placed on a status of political equality with the Oversea Dominons 
in aU respects. 

15., Under the circumstances, in discharge of the duty 
devolving upon me, as the elected representative of all the British 
India under the above resolution of the Congress, I earnestly 
appeal to the Peace Conference, to conme to India tlm 
•ame right of representation on the Lrague of Nations that it 
Kcrnded to the British Dominions, and seeondfy to declare that 
4 ]$^ capato of governing themselves, that at a 
they ate entitled to the application of the 
principle' W' SeiMdtermination, and that in the exercise of the- 
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prtoci| 4 e tbqr are abo entitled to detemine the fwin of Gorem- 
ment, founded upon accepted democratic lines, which th^ deem 
most suitifole for Self>deveIopt^t according to the genius of tte 
people. The immortid principles of justice and the rule of right 
aninst might justify such a declara^n. I beg to assure the 
Mnferrace through you, Sir, as its Preddent that such a declara- 
tion will mot only excite the warmest enthusiasm and ^e deepest 
|[ratitode throughout India, with 315 millions of people, but that 
Its enfmcement by the British Parliament would ensure the 
peace of the world, the prosperity of India, and the continuence 
of a beneficial British connection with our own great Empire of 
Hindustan. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Yours most obedient servant. 

B, G, Tilak. 
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India Under British Bnla 

[The nauM of Mr. Her Dayal, the redoubtable Indian Revbln* 
tipnary, reqnirea no introduction. After a Brilliant career at 
Oxford where he was a Govt, of India Scholar, he aacrifioed » 
promising future to become the leader of the revolutionary parQr 
in India. In 1914 the German Govt, invited his cOK>peratioil 
and for a year he, resided at Berlin and helped that Govt, in plana* 
ing for a rebellion in India. His experience of ^rman methods, 
however, soon disillusioned him, and not long since his baptism 
of Pruisianism came his conversion of faith in British Imperumsm, 
after a period of the bitterest hatred of Britain. In the following 
article which appeared in the New SUiesman (England) of aand 
March 1919 Mr. Har Dayal declares his new faith and at the some 
time delivers himself on India and Indians in a brasen tone bosn 
of despair. It it a sign-post in Indian politics, and hence well worth 
close attention. It shows how the Indian Revolutionare m exteemn 
turns round 180° in hit mental horizon, and explains much of 
recent exhibitions of delicate swings in the political mentality of a 
cIms fA iieople.<>-E(d An. Reg.] 

I mpote in this short article to offer tome suggestions and 
reflections with regard to the future of the British Empire ha . 
Asia fippa the standpmnt of a patriotic Indian, who baa 
been during manv years a convinced and consistent opponent of 
British Imperialum, but who bat been led to modifo his views 
on account of the tremendous events of the Great World-waf, 
No thinking man can be the same after this war as he was 
before it. 

L I now believe that the consolidation of the British Empire' 
in tho Bast b necessary in the best interest of the people of 
ladia, Burma, Egipt, and Mesopotamia. These coiintriee 
contain more than one-fifth of the population of the whole world. 
The progress and wdfiire of these ancient and j^fted peopite 
meat he ah object of solidtiide for all loters of hunanlf. 
*Onr attitnAo sowards the British Empire as a political iaatita« 
^o, tbmwfe, involves mond principles of the hlf^M- Cider. 
B tbe inqiiih fo bnad on mere tyranny, ex^i fe ny, race. 
*>atnd,|ftath*flatlB,andihwd, and if it cannot be men de d Inany 
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Wlijr thMt «• molt and it lod mjt, ‘ Down irith thi» 
wwa ii Mi M BD of abooriindoiM I * I mysdf maintaiiMd thit attitnde 
OT • long tiiM* OD tiw o^itnry, it can be dtowf(%at the 
Bmpira M fraarn np through morleal nacatnlv and that 
K dOM aarfo a ntaful parpote in the aocbd evolotioii of the hnnan 
race, are flup ^hidde to accept it aa a fondnnaittallv aound and- 
hwadoaitt haatitatioa, which ahottid be improved devdopad 
ntthar dum m^nninad and deatroyed. 

, n. On a aaparfidal view, it appeara that the Britiah Empire 
in hadia ban altogether iniquitonainatitotion, like the Ottoman 
>nd the Aaatriao Empirea of inbmoua memory. The Engibh 
have oonqawcNl many amail Statea in Aaia aince that btefol 
battle of naaaey, and they have certainly been f[uilty of groaa 
vklationt of j^gnted faith and wanton abuae of miStary power. 
Cliva, Warren ^aatinga, Wellesley, and Dalhonaie may be 
'* national heroea,** to>day, but they were aurely no uinta. And 
an' Empire which haa thus been reared by crushing and enslav- 
ing sevenl “amail nationa”, and some big ones, too, caon<^ claim 
our homage and sympathy, for it is essentially an immoral 
institutioo. It must be aboliahed, dismembered, and forgotten. 
Certainly the principale of Nationality would lead us to condemn 
Um BiitiA Empire of Ana as a reactionary and indefensible 
institution. If the Bengalia, the Marathas, the Bumese, and 
the other nations of Asia aspire to national independence and 
claim their Inrthright of nationhood, who shall say them nay? 
Surdy hot the champions of the freedom of Bohemia, Serbia, 
Belgium, Poland— and the Hedjas 1 

tlf, But we most discard all u ftiori doctrines and abstract 
theories and fix our attention on the stern facts of the political 
WMrld aituatiim, if we wish to formulate a sound and practicable 
programme for the intelligent patriots of India end Egypt. 
Nationality a nothing but a catchword if a Natibual State cann<rt 
further the development of the mats of the pepple. The State is 
a meana to an end, it has assumed many form in the coum 
of human history. The National State^tor, tire triM Statej is, 
properly speaking, of modern growth. 'We ne^.nwidolise it m 
the highest product of human wisdom an^^ :bxperimEice. It haa it* 
advantages and its limitations Lib ia ndt logic '.tdfd tile appli- 
cation of the so called “prindplea" of national cannot solve 
the problems that have to be faced in India andl^pt* As 
• beiqioa againat dien tyranny the theory of the Nationd State 
can serve a good pmifOte. But all poUticd theoriil are <mly 
toob to work tdth. Let ns not be tlm alaves of theories. ' Let 
us stody the finits tbedadves carefully and judidoo#. 
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If, Th* braak'up of the British Bmpfaro in Amivoald lend 
ooly tondhangeofmasten of the people of bidie end Biypt. 
Thew peo^ will not be able to defend their ooontriei enl& 
other itnrdy Buropein nations that may harbour ■i Mtk H is 
designi of «orld>eniidre. They will be too weak even to 
ksqp out the Ariatic barbarians that* have o verr u n and 
devastaud tl^ fertile plains so oftm in the past. And the 
causes this weakness are manifold. These »^ations are 
patriorie in their own way; but their petriotiun is lukewarm and 
passive. They are not capable of sacrificing much for freedom ; 
tt thw were keenly patriotic they could not have been conquered 
^ - England. Their ancient history is indeed noble and in* 
ter^ing^' but it is rather mouldy with age and evidently 
lacks the inspiring power of recent achievement. The climate of 
India and Egypt is enervating, and disposes men’s minds to 
repose and contemplation rather than to sustained activi^. In 
the long run, the South cannot resist the North, just as the in* 
habitanu of the plains must succumb to the hardy sons of the 
hills. Histo^ seems to prove that warm countries produce 
superior intelligence, while cold regiont breed strong and courage* 
ous races. However that may be, it is certain that the Indians 
and Egyptians cannot prevail in battle against the Germans, 
Russians, the Kurds, the Afghans, and the Japanese, even if they 
are determined to fight for their countries with the courage of 
desperation. It was not Mabmood and Islam, not patriotism, 
nor military skill, but the climate of Afghanistan, that won the 
day at Somnath; the mountaineers could bold out longer. It u 
a question of greater reristing power. Thus it is roolish for 
Southern races to imagine that they can in the long run iudg 
tbar own ^inst the Northerners if it comes to a trial of strength 
b e twee n thpm. 

Further, the upper and middle classes of these countries are 
absolutely incapable and degenerate. 1 weigh my words.oarefiiify 
when I pen this severe judgment. The aristocracy and the 
educated cfesset of India and Egypt are perhaps among 
the most co^remprible specimens of humanity extant., Wltbont 
courage, . without patriotism, without religious fidth, 
without poMtjcal .(Principles and ideals, without love 
of art and leftodg;^ without ambition and a hvbm v/t duQr, 
these paraskjle and drones only exploit rim peasants 
Md working men and render no service in return. They oat, 
wfok, beget, and (tass thdr days in ignoble ease and ahnlms doth 
while the sod^ wh^ thaw are supposed to lead perishes before 
eyes, eannot adnunfeter, or fight; or take dM 
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initiitiTe io |MVgrairiv8 movcmentt, or dudurge anyof tbo datieo 
that devdve on the aristocracy of all civilisM coomtiM. Such 
bopelets degeneram has seldom been witnessed in the histo^ 
of nations. And it the shepherds are unfit, what must become of 
the ^e^? The Indian and the Eg3rptian peoples, deserted and 
betrayed hy an incompetrat leading class, cannot organise an 
effident system of defence against foreign enemies. And there is 
no prosp^ of the speedy regeneration of these classes. 
Moral stamina cannot be restored quickly. Th^ seem, indeed, 
to be still more demoralised than before by the seductive 
influences of European life. They learn all the vices of Europe 
with remarkable rapidity, but they seem unable to imbibe 
its virtues. Many, of them are thoroughly denationalised and 
lose even the faint spark of genuine patriotism that thrir 
fitthers possessed. Stones mm yield oil, but nothing good 
can be expected from this effete class. It is like the barren 
fig'tree, which must be consumed in the fire. 

These reflections suggested themselves to me with greater 
force than ever ^fore as f watched from Berlin the course of events 
in the Near East in the winter of I9i5>i6. Serbia was crushed 
and occupied about that time, and the famous “Balkanaug’^ 
began to run between Berlin and Constantinople, Huge 
idacards, with the words ‘‘Hamburg-Bagdad, ” could be 
seen in the windows of the newspaper offices in Berlin. All 
this set me thinking. The Germans were supposed to be 
the allies of the Turks against the other European Powers, 
but now the Turks found that they, had got taskmasters 
instead of friends. Germany poured men and material into 
Turkey. '‘Bagdad ” was the goal of German ambition. All 
barriers that had stood between Teutonic Imperialism and 
the much-coveted treasures of old Asia had disappeared. A 
^rman Empire in Asia was well-nigh within the range of 
practical pofitib. That spectre frightened all thinking 
Orientals, who had hitherto looked upon Germany as their 
champion against British Imperialism. The cry ‘‘Berlin— 
Bagdad” was ominous in our ears. Turkey had really been 
ocmquered without a blow. The foolish Ti|tla had themsdves 
opened the doors to thdr masters. It wax thtiftory of the man, 
the hounds and the stag over again. 1 bpgtti to think about 
onr beloved India and her norA-westem firomier. 
Germans intrigued with the A^h^ and other wild tribes in 
Pa^ and Turkestan. The m e w w e of a Gwman-Turicish- 
Patlm invasion codd no longer he overlooked. And in that 
moment I saw dearly that India wwld rimply be overwhelmed 
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. dUI md by new onae, if the Gennan 

_Arm obtained a foothold eait of Soai. Whatever nay 

lumiin, no aon of Ind will evn consent that fw^gn aohliers 
bo illowod to enter India again from the north-westi 
whedin they come as friends or foes. It is the cardinal prindde 
of all political p^ies in India that the north-western frrontier 
most remain inviolate under all circumstances. No prospects of 
fntnre gain can aUore ns to open that portal to strangers, whoever 
thw may be. This is the lesson of Indian history, written by our 
frithers in their ldood< 

. Imperialism is always an evil, but British and French Imperi- 
alism in its worst forms is a thousand times preferable to German 
or Japanese Imperialism. The English and the French are at 
least gentlemen in persoul intercourse, and they have free 
institutions at home, which exercise a liberalising influence on 
their colonial policy in sjute of themselves. The meanest EngHth 
or French Jini^ cannot abolish the Manga Charta or blot out the 
words, **Literte, Equalite, Fratemite,** but the Gformans have no 
tradition of freedom, pie Prussian rules over all the Germans, 
and the Prussian is perhfps the most detestable biped on earth. 
He is selfish, avaridons, heartless, arrogant, unscrupulous and 
servile. A slave and a bully, he is cruel to the weak and 
obsequious to the strong. He understands only the law of Force, 
and worships Power and ^Hank, He is . an upstart, and has all 
the vices of the parvenu. He suflers from incurable megalomania 
to which political kleptomania and other serious diaoraers have 
been added during the last tUrty years. He may be a patriot, a 
poet or a pedant, but be is never a gentleman. He wishes to 
exploit every tme he meets, and' bis word cannot be trusted. All 
who know him despise and bate hiip. There is a good reasmi for 
this universal verdict agdosc^^mm. We should rdoice with 
exceeding joy that be has been humbled and thrown down from 
Ms high pedestal* I have livedo Prussia for two years during 
the war, and know what l am talUog about. 

The defbnce of India is thus a very mve problem. As of dd,. 
Ifidia is the qrnosnre ofall ambitibus uoperialists, from Berlin to 
Tdlgfo. Bvdn a Turkish be|m once uttered this remaric- 
eUe sentiment: **May our Smtim jwoome ^pmor.ofBidiat**' 
Nebr I ask, *^How.. can we bbtdh the generals 'and offioem fiir our 
Ijdnqr of. defdnceP We have bfave soldiers, thomA even pur 
Ihfrmtiy dmy rehii^a little stifFenii^ wirii the ^obom Britiph 
•olliifyy bot the iqwer add asiddW daises, df udia « never 
supply o6i|bN<^dft mEmo Slid Ji| 

«ii 'everythiiig-dependi on leddenhlp^ Jni events df this world-' 
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war hm imiwanad ma with tbaimportaDce of having the bait 
poMiUa offioen for the Indian army, no matter wlmre they come 
A good officer ii the product of a li ving sodid qntenk 
Tradition, edacatioo,rdigions fdth, lenae ofduty,phjpricai itnoitii, 
herainn-Hdl them go to nuke a Ean^>ean offioOT, 'bot our 
honrgeoii dauM have none of tbeie tbingi* They may accept 
commiitioDi and wear uniforms, but they will never lead a charge 
or gain a victory. Many of them will be wounded on the back, 
Uke tike Ottoman officers in the Balkan wars. It is better that 
Indian army should guard the frontiers under the command 
of British officers than that the Afghans, the Kurds and tbe 
Germuis should pour into the country after bariiu defeated a 
"iMtioiul” army led by cowards an^ weaklings, mdia cannot 
a&rd the perihras luxury of an Indian bouqieds corps of officers. 
This is niy deliberate opinion on this vital question. 

And as the world is infested with Imperialists of every nation* 
ality, it is the part of wisdom for us not to tempt Fate, but to 
stay under the protection of the British fleet and army in our 
quiet, sunny home of Hindustan, and to make tbe best of our 
position in the Empire, We are not equipped for the deadly 
rivalries and fierce struggles of this age of iron Imperialism. 
Others will not leave us alone, if we once lose the dielter of the 
nama and aegis of Great Britain. Exposed to the bufferings of 
chance and force, we shall have to suffer woru evils than those 
that now afflict us. Partition, forced conversion to other creeds 
and similar calamities have befollen weak peoples in Asia and 
Europe even in the nineteenth add twentieth centuries. Let us 
not jump out of the fiying*pan of British Iipperilism into the 
fire of— who knows what ? 

y. As regards the internal administration of India the question 
must be discussed from the standpoint of the peasants of ^ia 
and not of the upper and middle classes. India is an agricul- 
tural country, and the cultivators of the soil form more than 8$ 
per cent, of the population. They constitute the Nation. The 
princes, the landowners, the merchants, the lawyers, tbe money- 
lenders, and other classes, who live without ddng much hard 
work, are only the broth and foam on the surface of Indian 
sodety, **mere chaff,” in Carlyle’s words, ” which let the wind 
blow where it listeth,” They are really quite a superfluous ap* 
pendage to the real society of Indian workers, manual and 
mt^ectual, and, as I have already shown, they can disdiarge 
none the puUic duties that the bourgeois dasies of other 
countries consdentfously perform. 



ONINmAMfOnfOIANS, 
it » ouftter of indiftMo^ tb, tbo {MaMBt whoA ho 
pays tot tb« work of Goi^erament, so loag as hia oira lom cwuMt 
govorik Ho moat give a certain portiM of kia prodnoe to 
sapp<M |nefiatrate^ conaublea, genetala, and joffioeis, who may 
be Indfama or Englishmen or Chinese* ' He demands in retnm 
protection against marauders and invaders, thmuj fr an e^ent 
oraanisadon of the police and the army, .incorruptible jadidal 
officers for the settlement of diunte, an active meteorological 
department for bis assistance, and other such necessary institu- 
tions of a peaceful agricultural society. The money that he 
must spend on these indispensable adjuncts M loss to him. It 
makes no difference to him urhether it is wasted by a 
Mr. Ramaswami in a Nautch party or invested by a Mr. 
Robertson in a dosen bottle of whisky. The chief ptdnt 
is that the police and the army should do their dpty, as he 
has stipulated. Now we see that the British officials at least- 
keep their part of this bargain ; they do defend the frontiers 
and suppress thugs, cattle-stealers and other enemies of the 
cultivator. They have the requisite energy, sense of duty 
and physical courage. Of course, they charge a very heavy 
price for these services, but they are nut mere drones and 
bloodsuckers like the Indian taluqdars, the banias, and the 
lawyers who simply take the peasant’s mon^ and do nothing 
for him. Why should the peasant continue to support this lasy 
and useless class ^ A common nationality caimot jnstify 
extortion and parasitism. 

In short, we must organise the peasants for the promotion 
of their interest, and entrust the defence and administratiou 
of the country to those whn are fit, irrespective of race or 
creed. The majority of the Mgher ofiteian in the Pdice 
Department and all tho officers and generals in the army 
Aould he Englishmen or Europeans. Other offices can be 
bestowed on members of the Indian bourgeoitieB, but prefiereoce 
should be given to the educated tone of the pepsantry, 
when such a dam makes- its appearance,. India miM be 
fovemed in the interests of the peasant, and b«..i> mto 
choose bis servants, hia .night watchmen and .his hook- 
hNpers according to their. .capadqr. and honesty froni anioag 
aU nations, nntu be can, manage- ,. these,. thfofs , for 
Ine Indhm oonrgaoisiea has no prascripH^ tight to exploit 
aaferever* 

yu tt me aecept tho postulate that the BaviM n^ be 
aid dsnnded foe the good .ef. the pesi^ enlhdia 
an nwst' go furdier ind ddtoe the tew tiens . tha 
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rtW rid Mbiiit IwtmeB dM BmHdi and- dm Tnitiini. haritiui 
ilit bullau and Bjorptianty and in Moeral, among the djfew mt 
'naopim that live ander the Britidi iag. What i» the 
bond that shdl anite them ?. Should they oontinae to hate 
nd diatnist ime another, while thqr acquiesce in thepolitical 
onkm as a necessary evil? Or should they not discover or 
. huge new Viuritual bonds which may convert Imoerfadism 
into as idealistic a creed as Nationalism is to>day? An Eaudire in 
wl^h the various nations lead a mutually exclusive life ana-oidy 
wait for an opportunity to break loose or to fly at each othere 
throats, would be a sorry carricature of a State, We do? not 
widi that the British Empire should grow into a magnified 
Amtria-Hungary. But how can such a> disastrous result be 
averted ? 

Of course, the first principle should be that all ** protdnpes ** 
of the Em|nre (I use the word advisedly) should manage 
their internal affiiirs without mutual /interference- Antibhomy 
is the only possible baus of ‘imity and co^pemtion. 
National feeling will thus be gratified to some extent) in 
so lar as it is not incompatible vnth the unity of the Empire. 
England learned this lesson after she lost the ' American 
colonies but she applies it only to the colonies 
inhabited by whitemen. She must also treat the 
other civilised nations of the Empire in the same way. 
She cannot have one measure for the Boer and another- for 
the Brahmin. The Indians are not inferior in culture and 
capadQr to the Australians and the Canadians, md they will 
insist on equality of rights within the Empire. It is to 
he hoped that England arill do her duty before it is too late. 
Of course, the defence of the Empire and other Imperial 
questions- will be referred to a Central Imperial Council 
rqwesenting all British subfects. 

VII. Home Rule by itbelf is no remedy for the disruptive 
forces that threaten the unity and solidarity of such a composite 
and extensive State. Home Rule may indeed feed the separatist 
tendencies and create hostile camps within the Empire if some 
corrective is applied to counteract its disintegrating raects^ How 
then can the moral unity of the Empire be secured? Every 
State must give mops than bread and peace to iu citizens. Man 
foes not live, by bread alone, and will not fight for 
jread alone. We must consider if iome moral , aims and 
ideids can be realisedythrough the neat institution of; the 
British Empire so th^ all British selects msy foal' pnde 
in its mission and try to further it as best as thl^ can. 
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fi«Mi Miwi to tho Stmta SotuaioaBta aod from Hadaoii*t by 
to> KiP briaod. It fr maraly friy ate tba big|eit 
oifBOtetion that the world haa ever leeo. Every variety of 
Modnet ia frMmd within Ua bordera. The pahn and the pine 
tofather may be tahan aa adequate tv'mbola of thia Empire. 
:]deae than one-fifth of the popolatioo of the globe Uvea nn^rita 
lag.. Some of them m aava^ and cannibaia ; othera are trfbea 
in a priinitin. .atage of devdopmant; othera again, are- andent 
and dvilM natkma, which are emprgiiw from a period tomr 
aod decUne, while new omnmonitiea like AuatraUa and Nm 
Zealand are joat atarting on thdr hiatory. The Empire may be 
compared to a large patriarchal family or a vaat ooamopoutan 
aaaodatioo. At the head of all atanda England, the oiganiaer, the 
hannoniaer, the conceit*director of thia hnge oo>operative body. 
London ia the heart and the brain of the entire ayatem. ThV 
State, so constitnted, muat not be rent aaunder : it muat te 
refrvmed aod developed. Power and unity belong to it to day : 
to-morrow wiU come Equality, and Juatice, and Fraternity, and 
Steuty, and aU that ennoUea, enrichea and aanctifiea human life 
bn earth. 

It is not poaaible to enumerate all the movementa that may 
be orgaoiaed in order to give each one of ua a spiritual interest 
in the Emdre. We have first of all the great atrn jme for equality 
of political rights for all dviliaed nations of the£mpire. This 
ia a glorious task. England has conquered the Orientals and the 
i^fricans, and naturally gives more to Englishmen than to the 
others to-day, but these othera have studied English history and 
atoired English institutions. They will reproach England for 
her inconsistency and selfishness, and the unjust institutions 
based on racial inequality will slowly disappear. Ofcourse orga- 
nisation and agitation and much nose-making srill be necessary, 
as all EngUahmen are not philosophers. But the consummation 
is inevitable. England has set her hand to tlm plough and cannot 
turn back. 

This is a noble ideal. To raise the Indians, the Enpti^, 
the Buhnese and the Zulus to the poUtical status of the Englisb- 
man within thia^ State ; to -teach these backward peoples the 
mnning of the words Liberty and Democracy ; to rescue tbem> 
from the. slough of selfishness and indolence, and turn them intc 
eager as|firant8 for the full rights of citiaenship ; to make lilen out 
of ^ves or savages— what greater realms can any young Alexander 
of idealism dream of cmiqoering during the coming centuries ? 
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'VIII. After Denocre^ eonM-Bducetioo ; or mther, etiieer 
tloo mint, come with or before democrai^ ' Bddcetioa' iBiNt 
ttHify end oement the Empire ^from within. It -jdnet h^;*^ 
- lateriel eoncera. A State which negiecn the ediimttion'Ql its 
dtisens cannot nst- long.- Aristotle and . Plato maw taegfat ns 
this great truth with dcttinudng eloquence. The Empiie as a 
^te must direct the education of all British subjects, otherwise 
it will be like a house built on sand. The Imperial edhcational 
S 3 rstem will create the spiritual oonds that are to bold the Empire 
’ together for centuries. English • literature must be interpreted 
to the Oriental nations. English literature it England’s noblest 
gift to the world. It is among the greatest athieveraents of 
hotnan genius and human aspiration. The language in which 
Spenser, Milton, Shelly, Wordsworth, Tennyson. Bronmitig, 
4nd Swinburne have delivered their message can fitly be ado|it^ 
hi the tongue of many nations. All Oriental nations will profit 
immeasurably by learning English and thoroughly mastering its 
vatt, varied, and inspiring literature. It will enrich their spiritual 
life and stimulate the genius of their own gifted poets and 
thinkers. English literature is a magic fairyland, and its treasures 
are of untold worth- Blessed is the man or woman who knows 
tto tongue well, for it is the key to the temple of Freedom. No 
Oriental nation would be a loser if it forgot its Wn tongue and 
and learned English instead. Superstition, erratic sentiment and 
fantastic mysticism are the great themes of Oriental poetry. 
There is not much solid nourishment in it for the mind or the 
heart. A thousand years and more of Oriental poetry have made 
us what we are— unpractical metaphysicians or selfi^t cowards, or 
passive slaves; Let us now drink deep at another fouhtaib and 
listen to sweet music wedded to lofty idealism or burning love of 
liberty, or ardent aspiration for human perfection, of unqenchable 
aeal for truth. These are the themes of England’s songs, and 
her children are fed with such meat so they are like eagles who 
gaae at the sun with undaaled eyes. The Orientals can also 
share in this glorious heritage, if they so desire. Of all the 
benefits that an Imperial system of education will confer on Aikia 
and Afnca, the introduction and interpretation of English litera- 
ture is undoubtedly the neatest. 

English history an|l law are the other great products of Eng- 
lish life that must be transplanted in India and £gypt. English 
history, beginning with .the Magna Chaita and ending with the 
decree granting the suSirage to women,-, is the most complete 
fOQOrd of ’’Freedom slowly broaden^ ' down front -precedent 
to precedent’^ tn the annals of hamah . evdadon, Bqglaad 



W tNDl4tt bomb Rms ^ 

it ■diiht«d by i# lifat<viam to be «tbe .mother of ’KtHament^' 
itt tfeU modem world. It U vwily <<tbe lend where girt wHh 
Menlte or foes a man atay apeak the tbinf lie will.* 

irhe American Dedaration of Independence ia aiao an immortal 
docunieot of BogUdi history Greece in the andent world and 
Eofiand in the modem age have initiated the democratic movei- 
moot which arill alao free all alavea in Asia and Africa and elevate 
them to the rank of full dtiieas. To-day,' Bngliah Imperialiam 
ia undemocratic, but the despotic system digs its own grove be- 
cauae English history is taught in the achools of the Empire^ We 
too have read of Cromwell and Hampden, Washingtoh and 
Jefiersoo, Clarkson and Wilberfore, Cobden and Etneat Jones. . It 
baa been well said. **700 cannot argue a man into slavery in the 
English language,*' All the rights and liberties of the English 
citizen will in course of time be enjoyed by all British aubjects. 
But we mud not isolate ourselves from that inexhaustible 
reservoir of manhood and civic virtue which is called English 
aodety. We must live in England, learn from England, woi;li 
with Englishmen and English women, and study English and 
American history, till we too catch a breath of that spirit which 
has made England free and great. Then the miasmie vapours of 
servility and sycophancy which choke the human mind in the 
climes of the East will be dispersed and dissipated, as the fog 
melts away in the rays of the morning son. A primer of EngUsb 
history is worth more than all the histories of Asia, with their 
sickening record of Sultans, massacres, slavery, empires and 
degeneracy. 

Let .us not deceive ourselves. We must make up our minds on 
this question. The Orientals who do not wish to love and revere 
England as their spiritual mother must work on other lines, They 
may foment national insurrections or agitate for Home Rule, or 
profess loyalty to England as a measure of prudence. But the 
Empire cannot develop as an organic, healthy State if the 
Cfrieqtals prefer their barren literature and their uninspiring 
history. If they believe that they have nothing to learn from 
England, they most organise separatist movements which will 
aim at the final disintegration of the Empire, though they may 
adopt the phraseology of loyalty as at the present moment. Th^ 
should understand that a large and progreuive State, based on 
English ideals, is infinitely preferable to a number of small Orient- 
ai States, inspired by no ideals at all or by the antimated ideals 
of Orieotal life. If we do not seek moral onion with England, we 
oanhot sincerely acquiesce in the political union. A State cannot 
***^0 if several different systems of education prevail in it. For 
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oqr « t haf* Midt I Incw oC Mtbiqg te iDAMt >|lMI«r 
. IMB Wrifliih Httratafe and Boi^idi hutjOrir. TIm 
thlBk oaaniiw nutt formdlaM politiaal idaals aebd^Rag to tb^ 
totinata of Oi^tal lUaratore ■ and hiftonr. Wo aird «t ibi 
nrtiog.af tho ways now. Wo may work wiiH BiWiuijd or dftoMt 
nar^biitlot os bo sinooioaad oonsittoot. 

Grodk.and Latin most also bo taught in tbo ad>4^ Oftbe 
BmpirOt so- that a common basis of education nmy'befnii^ 
ostarasbsid. BngUsh Utoratnro owes much to Graeco and Rdti^ 
and oo'fibimd edocation can be comidote without a knowledge dt 
of Greek. Asia, too, moat have her Renaissance, and it can 
come only from Greek philoaophy, litoratnre and art. Bngland 
must transmit to her subjects what she herself received from 
Greece and Rome centuries ago. Moreover, Greek philosophy 
will undermihe superstition in Asia ; Greek and Roman history 
srill teach the Orientals that nations have difierent missions in 
history. Rome did for the Greek race what the Greeks could 
never do for themselves . she united them in one State, whidi 
endured long after Rome herself had been sacked by the barbarians. 
Rome conquered the Hellenic srorld, but that conquest was a 
blessing in disguise, as it laid the foundations of a powerful State, 
which repdled the savage Arabian hordes and preserved the 
treasures of Greek civilisation for (he entire human race. 
The history of the Roman Empire will teach the Orientals 
that they should look forward and not backwards, and that 
ii^ttstioe and inequality will slowly give place to unity and 
fraternity, as the British Emmre grows and develops during 
the oomioff centuries. . The introduction of Green studies 
in Asia is one of the most sacretj duties of English 
statesmen. 


K. East and West will be united in the British Empire. 
Bnglaiid will achieve what Alexander dreamed of and what Rome 
partially accomfdished. Kipling will turn out a false prophet, 
ror East and West will sorely meet, and they srill meetin London, 
Oxibrd, Cambridge, Cairo, Delhi and Khartoum. They have 
already met as cbmrtoes on the battleheld and at least one Orient* 
td alrMV meets the Englith Peers as their peer, and sits in the 
Eo^idi Cahinst' as an equal member of the Govemmaot. East 
and West hfvdhad many sanguinary oonflfots in the past, but the 
BritUi .Empire srill present to us the unique spectacle of 
Britond and Orientals srorking hand in handin theserviosofthe 
State, liras the demon of cplour-prsjudice be vi mq u i i h ed, 
and all j^rqn^ nations sriU learn a mneh 



CtiJNitiM SOME MtOA HI 

Haai^^ wifi adMuie* a Map Mww to dM 
wad iMil|, mmI th* JRnliaiMot of tha ftritiib Aipira irilllm 

,%i To wan iw ; Asia naada BritainV atrmaa ana jar i>t 

V'SP!^ ^ ^ fi A*"' «awlitlflm 
am. Iiiliflad. Finr, ail sidsans of tha Brit^ Enurimmaat ba 
mated equal p^ical rightt in oouna of rtw^f . 

Eualaqd most not ioflkt acommiic ii^nstica On Aa other natioi£ 
The Einpira ii rich anoimh for all and we need not aaploit one 

anQuaPit ^%ild^i all British ndjacts must love and^ Twmw 
as .thar spiritual mother and Greece m their spiritual 
gisodmother. Thus the "British Empire** of to>day will be con* 
mrtsd into the "British>Oriental- African Commonwealth** ^the 
futnfe. And tut is our goal and ideal. 



REPORT OF THE 

Mian Orerseas Assooiatioii. 

This Association which was established on 17th December 
19191 with the Aga Khan as Chairman and Sir Mancherji M’ 
Bbownagree as Deputy Chairman, for the purpose of maintaining' 
the rights and privileges and protecting the interest of Indians 
residing in places outside India, has since been, active promoting 
the welfiire of Indian Communities settled in South and East 
Africa, British Guiana, the West Indies, Fiji, C^lon, Mauritius, 
British Colombia, Australia and the Mandated Territories. 

Bonth Africa. 

The Association has carried on an active correspondence with 
the Colonial and India Offices with a view to secure a wider 
reference to the proposed Commission promised by the Union 
Gkivemment after the passing of the Asiatics Trading and Land 
Act (Transvaal), 1919, and also to ensure satisfactory Indian 
representation before the Commission. 

Sir Benjamin Robertson and the Hon. Mr, V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri have been appointed to represent the Government of India 
before the Commission, and Mr, C. F, Andrews, who has a wide 
knowledge of the subject, has proceeded to South Africa on behalf 
of the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association of Bombay, in order 
to assist the Indian community in the presentation of their case. 

The Association learns that the Union Government have 
agreed to refer not only the trading question, but also that relat- 
ing to the ownership of land, to the Contmission. As the Asso* 
dation is of opinion that the question of occupation of premises 
situated in mining area is of vital importance, it has urged that 
the operation of the Gold Law and other similar enactments 
should be referred to the Commission. 

Britigli lut Africa. 

While appreciating, after the lapse of maoY years, the nomi- 
nation of two Indian members to the L^islative Coundl, the 
Assodation, quoting the jirecedettts of India ^der the Reform 
acheme, Fiji, British Guiana and Trinidad, hat urged that the 
franchiM be conforred upon qualified Indians in the Protectorate. 

Having regard to the fact that the question of the administra- 
tion of the whole of Africa is shortly coming up for comi- 
deration by Hts Governna^ the Assodation has 



niDTAN qV^^KUAS ASSbititTiON^ m 

pmiMl opoo the Govaroo^ tiM iftMtiSity and naoenity of 
•iviflk tmet, aa a mattar of lukioo tM teni^, to the demand 
of ^ Btitiah Eaat AfHn Indian! nopiiktion (or equality of 
and the removal of i^Mng dimimitieh deiigoed to reproduce 
the unfavourable oonditimH ^availing in ^uth Africa afiecting 
the . reaidant Indian populauon, and reatrict, if not even prohibit, 
Indian immigrttion into the Protectorate in favour of Europera 
immigration, in amte ot the fact that Indiana commencM to 
devilop them lan» three eenturiea before any White aetriement 
waa eatabliaiied there. 

Britlsli OviMih. 

The Aaaociation haa drawn the attention of His Mtjasty'a 
GoveranwDt to the atrong objection to, and protest against, the 
•o^lled Coionisation Scheme on the part of the East Indian 
Aaaociation (Georgetown), and haa receiveid an assurance from 
the Colonial Office that the fullest consideration will be given to 
tbii viears exptemed by that and similar Associations. 

rm. 

The Aaaociation has pressed for the termination of existing 
indentures of Indian labourers in this Colony, and has been 
notifi^ by the Colonial Office that Orders have been given for 
the termination of all existing Indian indentures on and January 
lyao, and for the repatriation, so soon as possible, of freed Indians 
desirous of returning to India. 

Trinidad, Jamaica and Bnrinam (Dnteh Oniana) 

. Having regard to the strong feeling against the system of 
IndenturM Labour prevailing throughout India among all classes 
of the population, the Association has since addressed an inquiry 
to His Majesty’s Government seeking information as to the 
numbers «Hodentttres at present in force in these territories and 
the steps, if any, being taken by His Majesty’s Grovernment to 
secure their cancellation at an early date. 

Oeylon. 

The Association has made representations to His Majesty’s 
Govemm^t with a view to securing improvements in the draft 
Labour Ordinance shortly to be introduced into the Legislative 
Council, and particularly to obtain the omission of the clauses 
itnporing criminal punishment for breach of contract. 

The Asspdatioe has also made representations with a view to 
promising the education of Indian children on the Ceylon Estates. 

Ibwitiai. 

'The Association, being alarmed at the movement in French 
Mauritian drdee in favour of the transfer of the Island to- 



HI JMDfAN OVJUtSMdS ASS0C44TJ0M. 

in tin iMt that tha large nujority of the iabidii* 

taata aMladntne #lio bad oot boea oonmltad in lAw adMirt ta> 
^irad ofBia iia^nqr^. Government what ttepi hailivhalifiMtan 
in this dfaection, and baa motived an amranoe from the Ooloi^ 
OfiM that no leriont ooniitteration need be given to the move* 

Britfadi O^MaiUn. 

The Aatodation hat pcotetted againtt COindian Orddrt'id 
Conbeil rettricting the ittoe of certain dattet of fithemlioenoei to 
White pertonti and itt repratentationt have been renir^ to tbo 
Governor-General ofCanaaa for obaervation. 

AaitrnUn. 

Having regaid to the Commonuwealth Government’a under- 
taking to remove certain ejcuting diaabilitiea affecting Indiana 
redident in AuatraUa in the light of the Reciprocity Reaolutioa 
patted at the Imperial War Conference, 1918, the Aatodation hu 
directed the attention of Hit Majeaty’t Government to the 
difRevential operation againtt Indians of Queensland Sugar Cidd- 
vation Act, 1913, the interpretation of which was recently tested' 
in an Appeal before the Privy Coundl, when a Judgment advene 
to the Indian appellants was delivered. The Assocuttion has re- 
qwsted His Majesty’s Government to press for the repeal or 
necessary modificttion of this enactmwat. 

MuidAtad Twritoriai, 

With the coming into force of the Peace Treaty with 
Germany, Mandates under the League of Nations have now -been 
conferred upon certain countries for the administration of the 
tomer German Colonies. Thus the Samoa Jdandt fall to be 
administered by New Zealand ; South West Africa and German 
Bast Africa by the British Govemmet. The Association hat 
accordingly made representations to Hit Majesty’s Government 
to maintain for Hit Majesty’s Indian subsets die rights, as to 
immigration and restdence, which they have hitherto enjoyed in 
these respects, and equal rights in the future with all other of 
His Mi^etty’s sutjects. 

The Association hat also remioded Hb Migesty’s Govern- 
ment of the danger to Indian'interests of the amvement officially 
fovouirad in New Zealand to sup^emeot Nttive labour in Samoa 
by indentured labour, and has received an asanmee that no 
father enmigratfon from India under Indenture wilt be oounte- 
iMHkiiiid by His Mriesty’s Government. 

EL.Mk 

OmStertlAff^ 
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(knimtioa 
British East Airioa. 

n«ttilmHaffwt «ztrMtt tstm tte Imw 
itMttk af tht OWfWtiwi «f AMoeisHMMi of 
%i^oMy of Brittdi Bzploitin oonmpoadlacto tlo 
Xovopooft EuMOdokioB of lodiOa 

Rbsolutkoi. . 

“Thi* Convention wishes to point oat totho Government that 
daring the discussion of the petilioo rr. Indulges ^ U h» 
affi ffring the native peoples of this connWt thw 

of font Missiontries, one being Roman athohc ^ tloM 
from the Misrionary ConJsrence, which was sitting in 
Nairobi at the same time as the (^vention. ^ 

“mt whereas onr Nation has amumed nsponsibdity to 
the future of the Indigenous Eatt African peoples and of the 

***“And wh2r^a«f*If*ttooal ideahrf enlightenment 1^ 
AMU are crvstalised in our Christian Western avilization and rt is 
«OT tli« ih. b« tb«d» i> rw% 

available for the needs <rf awakening Africa, . *• , 

“And whereas the maintenance ol this ooimtiy depends entirely 
on the prestige and force of character of the white nun, 

“And whereas certain fadioill have entered this, country as 

traders, clerks and artisans, „ _ - 

**ADd whefttui theie people follow in ell things e civilisetioo 
which is eastern and in many respects repugnant to ours, 

“And whhreas their social status bru^ them more freqnenm 
into contact with the African and thus subiyts^him te in» 
timate personal inauencet mtagomstic to the utoahjofthew^ 
“And whereas the African has shown t^t te possmsm uMtt 
qualities which under western guidanro hw promM ofmate* 
rial develmiment, and an aptitude for fi jh«V 
induatrjr, more particularly those which mvolve the use of 

ambition and oppoatunRies of advancem«t, ^ 

“And whernr the Indian communtty m ^ coui^ 
agitating for adult softage and by this means sem to gmi 
troloverthednMiidasortlie couMry. . ^ 

“And whereas the Inwerial Conference ^a in<a^ 

Joly sqth. 1918, {SttOt Mm dmmtRtiM /pf?) oonndawa 







of the Gawomeo^ of the •evml 

“i^^«g^crioo oo ImmJf^tioa from any 

r«fior4«(l m< the fioal j«4«M«>t'<rf tto British 
JrSTprlmsihle of ^tfWmmatioa .hall 
poDolattoni- _ 

^mSIJKawntiooof AaodaHoo. reprewntiogt^^ White 
nrav his EitceUeiicy the Governor to 
Secretary of Sute for the 
?if&fm»rtioii. tho* ioJemnlv pronounced to be 
0BiOiil(iili ip.thit tiie British Community may be 

k1lStKhtTself.D«en4». 

*<*«"°« n il tU. ««nny «»!•« 

tloo re>f* with the B Vative oeoples and should 

for the Eufopeane a^ in uust for the Na^ 

pMpj^d . y ** *s„ except in townships on short leases, 

aUora t^m to acquire ttoo wep_^^ Government work and 

nor hy the •®Pj°y®£j .fonce to restrict Asiatic immiRration 
that itepe ahoold be taken et o Colonisation in Central 

hvihelidie artificial frontiere we cs i trsnsaction 

to the AaUtfc nf a section of the Afn^ 

ar.‘srs^«““5'a2s 


n,;reet tfaemeeive.. Wesubmit na ta u-|r--^,4 
^l^l^ir 4$tation at the mtuense of the Native 



Beportofthe 

Bconomic Comission 
British East Africa Frotectoiate. 


TheWlowi^aTe excracu from the Economic Coramlaiion 
Report of. the Bntii^ East Africa Protectorate, appointed bvSir 
Henry Conway Belfield, K. C, M. G;, the Govemorand 
der-in-Chief 

The Honv Mr. F* W. Major, C. M. G., Chairman : Maior 
E. S. Grogan, W. A, Kemne, E^q., T. A. Wood, Eiq.. the 
Mr.P,H.Clerke, the Hon. Mr. W. C. Hunter and E? pSSSi 
^bb, Esq., Members. " 


‘‘Before the *d»ent of the imperial B. E. A. Company 
Indians were established on the coast, where they seised the 
opportunity afforded them by the abolitiou of slavery to 
oust by loan and foreclosure the ancient Arab trade'’ and 
civilisation of which Zanzibar was the centre. But except foi 
cccasional incursions by half caste Baluchis, the interior was 
untouched by Indian influence till British control was oflV ted 
The introduction of the coolies employed on the construction of 
the Uganda Railway was the first connection of Indians with 
the interior. The employment of Indian labour for this work 
was due, it is believed, purely to considerations of convenience 
and here it is instructive to note that not only did the capital 
cpst of the Indian-built Railway work out excessively high-more 
than double the sum for which a reputable firm of British Con- 
tractors had offered to execute the task with African labour, but 
that the working costs per train mile of the Uganda Railway 
are higher than those of the railways of the South African Union, 
though the percentage of white men employed on the latter is 
more than twenty times as great. 

“It may be permitted to question whether the authorities of 
the time realised the immense Imperial significance, for grod or 
evil, of their action in promoting contact between the natives of 
East Africa and the decadent civilisation of India. The inevi- 
table effect of the intervention of an intermediate race between 
European and African is that that race absorbs most of the occa- 
sions of personal contact with the African. Hence such inrlmti 
influences u the African of this country is at present receiving 
are maiiriy imparted to him by the Asiatic, and are predomi- 
nantly Inifian rather than British. 



itt - INOidNS m SASr AOUCA 

Afitoi b in a •ooMwIuit diffivoit potitkb froa| ai^ 
fldMr oonmriaa of Africa in lespact to thb problem. 

^The Si«tf-Goverot^ statea of the Union, tocher enth the 
iUibdeiiat, contrd Indian inindaration, with a view to iiltiniat# 
exdosion. In Katal, Indian laboor waa at one time introduced, 
bnt ita introduption waa aubaequently agreed to have been a 
miatalw, and draatic stepa iMve been taken to iimit and localiae 
itaefiecia. 

*<10 the African Protectoratea under the Colonial Office, Indian 
immigration it not prohibited, arith the reault that in Bast Africa 
the immigranta have not betm con6ned to the trading claas, but 
have included cooltea, derks,^ artiaant and mechanics. German 
East Africa eras for longprot^ed from this invasion, but latterly, 
for pditical reasons, oonaiderable encomagement was given to 
Indians there. 

“It is the distinguiabing peculiarity of this country that here 
the Indian plays the parts of a Clerk, artisan, carpenter, me chanic!, 
etc., functions which the African is capable with traioii^ of 
performing, and does elsewhere perform, satisfactorfly. The 
presence of the Indians, organised as they ate to keep the 
African out of every position which an Indian could fill, deprives- 
the African of alH incentives to ambition and opportunities of 
advancement. 

“It may be admitted that the Indian has played and stdl plays 
a nseful part in opening no trade, stimulating the wants of the 
natives and inducing themtO|rart with their products for purposes 
of export. For this aervioe he is eotided to credit, but the essential 

C intisthat the same aervice m^ibt, with'diieenoouraglBment. 
ve been performed by the Native peoples. 

“In every direction, the sphere of the Indian in this country is 
not complemental but competitive with those of the Eufopem 
and African. Even in the minor sphere the European, if the 
Indian would submit to the civit^ moral and commerdal obliga- 
tions current in European Society, has nothing to fear from Indian 
competition, the contrary theory which formerly found fovonr in 
local govenung cirdes having been completely exploded by the 
history df the^paat thirteen years. But with the African, the 
casa is diffisrent. He is not strong enough anywhere to stand 
agahist tha competition of a more crafty race. ^ long as that 
race is organised to keep him in servitude, by shouldering him 
ont bfnll the posts which lie in the path of his advancement, he 
ihuBt; lie idbhtent to remain a mere hewer of vrood and drawer of 
watai*. . ' 

“There tfaertfore, strong economic reasons against the frw 
adtetlssion of certain daa^i^ Indians into the country 


■ t{ KMPonoFTSMMamomccMuatMm ai 
iCTliire aw Mtfert«iat<ly other m»em oi ewe gra^ar 
mUim idl bitiul ioia^tatieB iMo diih or indoed uy part of 

Indiao is not awholoaoms iofloence hacsoie 
(^hii incondM rsitugnaoee to ssnitstion and hyfiane. Ui this 
mpact ths African is more civilised than the Indian, being 
natundfy deanly in hia warn : but he is prone to follow the 
esamide of those around him. Plague, though said to be ‘^endemic” 
in the oonntnTt lias certainly been imported, if not originally 
then on later occasions, from Bombay, and Indian quarters are 
almost invariably the fod of each successive outbreak. The w«n e 
may be said of all dirt*born diseases. The Indian is everywhere 
the despair of the sanitmian. He is a menace not only to himsdf, 
but espedally to the natives of the country. 

Moral Dapravitjr of iBdiaiui 

*^The moral dmravity of the Indian is equally damaging to the 
African, who in nh natural state is at least innocent of the worst 
vices of the East. The Indian is the incker to crime as welt as 
vice, since it is the opportunity afforded hv the ever>ready Indian 
receiver which makes thieving easy. If the Indians were elimi* 
nated, the number of offimces against property, now high, would 
be reduced to manageable proportions. 

^The Empire is faced with a serious dilemma which cannot be 
evaded. The choice lies between the vital interest of the African 
and the ambition of India. The presence of the Indian in this 
country is quite obviously inimical to the moral and phyrical 
welfare and the economic advancement of the native. The matter 
is one of the highest Imperial importance, and we regard it as im- 
perative that the Empire should definitdy decide, and that with- 
out delay, whether the welfare of the African is to be subordinated 
in his own country to political considerations and the pretensions 
of the more restless elements of India. Upon the decision as to 
East Africa, the future of the whole continent will largely depend, 
for if Indians are to be allowed to stream in at any one entrance in 
unlimited numbers, it will scarcely be possible to localise them 
indefinitely in any particular territory. 

‘^ur own view of this question is that there can be no excuse 
for meeting out to the African treatment to which India herself 
would never submit. 

"On purely economic grounds, we submit the admission of the 
Indkm was a cardimd error of policy. It involved the economic 
stagnation of the African throughout a large tract of Africa, and 
the consequent retardatitm of progress for the sake of what pre- 
mised to be at best but a temporary convenience. In our view, 
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the error ought gradually, but without uDoecemryddiQr, to.be re* 
etii(^ by eimibr mwini to those by which the same error ia bs^ng 
reaified ioNatal. 

^“The Railway and other Gk)veromeot Oepartmeot should as 
quickly as possible replace Indian employees by Europeans in the 
higher grades and Africans in the lower. Further, Asiatics who 
are allowed to remain in this ccuntry should be obliged to conform 
to the same sanitary standards as Europeans as a condition of 
their residence here. It will probably be found that this will 
result in a great reduction in their numbers. 

_ *‘The Imperial Principle which is to control the migration 
within the Empire of different peoples has been finally laid 
down by the Imperial Conference in July last in the following 
terms 

**lt is an inherent function of the Governments of the several 
communities of the British Commonwealth, including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control over the composition of its 
own population by means of restriction on immigration from 
any other communities.’* 

’’It is, therefore, essential that a decision of policy in reference 
to East Africa should be come to without further delay, and that 
such decision shall be based upon the principle of Self-Determina* 
tion and shall consider only the interests of the indigenous 
native and Arab population and of the race responsible for their 
control. 

“It is our firm conviction that the justification of our occupa* 
tion of this country lies in our ability to adapt the native to our 
own civilisation. 

“If we further complicate this task by dontinuing to ex|^ 
the African to the antagonistic influence of Asiatic, as distinct 
from European philosophy, we shall be guilty of a breach of trust.” 

The following Note by tho Bov. 0- 1. Andnwi^ wbo 
wwt to Bast Afirloa on dspntation to onqairo bto tbs 
oenditiott of Indians rssidont therob oqtlainstlio last two 
oztraets. 

There are certain pctots in connection with these Nair^i Con- 
vention Resolutions which are worthy of spe^ notice. 

I^rst of all, it will at once be'recognisedi^r any careful reader 
that the. Petition re: Indians, as it is qi^ed, which was passed 
unai^moosly by the Convmttion, bears a narked resemUance to 
the parapaphs dealing with the same Mijeet in the Government 
Eoomnie CominMon, Report, Indee^i in anne prominent 
fiiiiiigei, the phrieei oiM ai« ideini^ 
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Ifiiawri^tijri tln^^ 

all tIi^li>>*«^Bknd m the fcoaiiialc Gcmm^ 
jriop #gre at one tod the wne time on ^e Euentiee 

Comeilt^ of^ the <^venti6h of Aaiodaiions. It may be weB, hi 
this pliioei to^give'^ir naines in foil u follows :— 

The Right Hon. Lord Delamere. 

The Hun, W. C. Hunter. 

Major Ewart Scoot Grogan. 

Thomas Alfred Wood Esquire. 

E. Poaryss Cobb Esquire. 

These gentlemen came out, at different times, to Eut Africa as 
settlers. Mr. Huiiter is an Estate Agent and Accountant. 

The two official'members, who served on behalf of the Govern* 
ment on the Economic Commission are as follows : 

The Honourable Francis William Major, Chief of Customs, 
Chai'man of the Commission. 

William Alfred Kemp Esquire, Treasurer of the East African 
Protectorate Government. 

Neither of these two Government officials raised any protest 
against the insertion of the paragraphs on the Indian ouestion in 
the Report. Both of them signed their names to it. They must, 
therefore, take their full responsibility for the position finally 
adopted. It would not. however, be difficult to surmise that Lord 
Delamere and Major Grogan were leading personalities in deciding 
the Indian question, both on the Economic Commission itself ai^ 
on the Convention of Associations. 

When we examine further the two parallel documents we find 
that a claim is made by each in a very solemn manner to be 
allowed to exclude Indians as u desirables under a decision lately 
reached by the Imperial Confert :e in London about immigration 
control, (See Annual Register, 1919, 'India in the Imperial 
War Conference.’) That the controlling party in that 
decision was a self-governing dominion, and in its original 
form it did not refer to Protectorates at all. That, however, is a 
merely technical point 0/ no very great importance. 

But what is for more serious to notice is the awumption made 
by the Convention of Associations that it, and it alone, truly re- 
preMnts the British Commonwealth in its colonising and civiUsing 
work in the East Africa Protectorate ; that this White commu- 
nity alone has acquired the right, by the very fact of its bdongiog 
to the dominant European Race, to represent the East Afman 
Government which is called a purely European Government ; that 
the Indian community does not belong to the British Cmntnon- 
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wpwnutioo befor« the I»|^ Con. 
impOi^«--<iot even in its own dmnce« 

jM^eting as well as I can the molutions passed at the 
^lon concerning the Indian community, I parasdinne them « 

RMIOWS**— * 

“The Indians are intruders, -that is the gist ofthewhol. 
natter. C^wn |Wple, called Indians, have entered thiscountrv 
TJe ruhng White Race has no community of sentiment with them 
Their halnU ai^ mode of life are repugnant: their ideals ar» 
antagonisuc. These intruders are now standing between the 
natives and the natural protectorsof the natives, the white coromu 
nity. The Indians must, therefore, be made to leave the counin* 
as quickly as possible. For i he only protector of the native must 
be in future the dominant White Race/* 


This policy of exclusion of the Indian ultimately from the 
whole of the British Commonwealth in Africa must i.e carried 
out 1^ a definite policy, on the same lines in Central Africa as 
those adopted by the sister Colonies further South. That is to 
say, restriction of immigration must be immediately enforced bv 
law, and all trading and land rights must be curtailed and no 
franchise must be granted. No Government service, in future 
must be open to the Indians, Thus when every avenue of trade 
and land and franchise and Government service wif/m the 
Protectorate is closed up more and more tightly, and when all 
further immigration into the Protectorate of new families is 
restricted, the whole position of Indians will be so insecure that 
very few will remain. Short leases in townships might still be 
permitted for a few Indian traders but, of course, the lease should 
not bo long enough for any permanent ’building to be erected or 
any settlement foothold to be obtained. As leases fall in, these 
Indians also may be dealt with. Thus East Africa,— “this 
stronghold of European colonisation in Central Africa, may take 
her (diwe besides her sister Colonies in this .Asiatic policy.” For 
by such a policy it may well be expected, that the 
present Indian residents, (when the Economic Commission Report 
number at about 12,500) will soon dwindle into insignificance. 
Thus, in the end, all British East Africa, from Mombasa tc 
Capetown will be reserved for European seltKsnwnt only. There 
will be no complication of the problem of P *>'0 European 
Cblooisation. 


When the "lian by these poUticd methodshasbeen'com- 
,p4M^ ht last to the country, tbei the ruling WhRb Race 
iohi f«!u its tnm s>)lemn function; ?bommitted to it as a trust 
IqFttw liiVhiM dvairing the native % means d 
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_ cair ktMflit y and ita own Chriatian Wostera idaala of 
Itenawnt and .progreaa. ^ 

•'To iHnn op thc^ whole matter, Inihana putnot to any true 
•en^ be indratified with the Britiah Commonwealth or associated 
srith its Government in East Africa. Wherever they are found 
in Africa side by tide with the British they are aliens. 'Ilwy are 
antagonistic in their ideals. They are repugnant to the White 
This is not a question of Tempeiate Zones merely. 
It refers to Tropical Zoom as well. They can, in no sense, be 
regarded as a “Commttnit]^ of the British Commonwealth,*' 
however much they may claim British citizenship. Self<dqter* 
mination of the communities of the British Commonwealth ” 
rests with the Europeans. . This dominant and exclusive^ position 
of the white community, as the only Community within the 
British Commonwealth, possessing self-determining and 
representative powers, must not be prejudiced by giving any 
system of franchise to the Astatic. If the Indian community in 
the British Commonwealth, wheti leaving the shores of India for 
Africa, has no more citizenship than that, there truly, and' with- 
out any rhetorical exaggeration, it has become “a pariah within 
the Empire.” 

This assumption, that the white community alone in Africa 
represents the British Commonwealth and that citizenship in 
that Commonwealth must never be extended beyond the white 
Rice— this assumption, if once finally accepted and endorsed, 
would change the whole structure of the British constitutira 
and would throw back all the progress that has bem made in 
the Constitutional reform for many p[enerations. It would at 
once put the British dominions far behind the French in politi- 
cal advancement. What is far more serious, it would be a direct 
breach of charter after charter, treaty after treaty, and covenant 
after covenant ; on the baris of these charters and treatim the 
British Commonwealth throughout the world has hwn built up. 
The Queen’s Proclamation of racial neutrality which brought 
peace" after the Great Mutiny is only one example of such 
covenants between sovereign and people. Such sovereign, on 
coming to the throne, has repeated these covraants and on tm 
faithful fulfilment of them to the very letter the stability of the 
whole structure of the British Constitution abroM depends. 

India herself, within her own interior dominions, has goM 
forward for a century past, slowly but certainly, towarm tM 
fulfilment of the great Charters. In the last five ye«« W the 
War the pace has been far more rapid. The reasim for th» hm 
been that, in sifite of all expectation of the enemy to the contrary, 
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id ipite of the dead-weight of the fubjection and disermainiefit 
which ba« enervated her manhood, in anite of a tbonaaiid 
hindrances of autocracy and racial duntination, India when the 
time came gave with both hands all that was left to her, all 
she still pouessed, to carry on the great struggle. She remained 
steadfast to the Allied Cause up to the end. 

Ou the fields of Flanders and Gallipoli, in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine and iii East Africa, Indian soldiers have fought under 
the British Flag, as comrades and free men, not as slaves. All 
too late the King^s Commission has been given at last to Indian 
officers. India herself has been welcomed as a self-governing 
nation of the Bniish Commonwealth within the Lasagne of 
Nations, side by tide with Australia and New Zealand, South 
Africa and Canada, The new era which all this represents has 
been proclaimed by His Majesty the King, and the Ring^s eldest 
son will inaugurate it on his coming visit to India. 

It is strange indeed that at such an hour as this when history 
is being made and the British Common- wealth throughout the 
world is starting upon a new career of progress, the members of 
the Nairobi Convention should be so out of touch with the spirit 
of the times that they should endeavour to Htnit the boundaries 
of that World Commonwealth in which we live to the franchise 
of a single race. Nothing could be more out of bai mony with 
all that the great War has been fought to achieve. On every side 
there has been a breaking down of racial barrier, not a building 
up. The tide is still fl<iwing that way, in spite of the reaction 
which the exhaustion after the great struggle has caused. 

,W hat Task of my fellow-countrymen is a reconsideration of 
this Convention position with regard tothedonstitution and frame 
ivork of the British Common-wealth, which was adopted in a time 
of strain and unnatural tension without sufficient coolness of 
thought. Now that life has become more normal, I would urge 
that the whole problem of the Commonwealth be studied thorou- 
ghly and closely in all its consequences and its bearing. 

Before closing this chapter, I am obliged to refer to one more 
assumpticn made by the Nairobi Cmvention which is even more 
gravely serious in its consequence than that which I have already 
pointed out. The fact that it seems to have been made quite 
unconsciously tells me again of the strained and abnormal condi- 
tions under which the Resolutions were framed. I will try to 
explain it with perfect clearness. 

If there ia one thing more than any other that has differentiat- 
ed the British Commonwealth abroad from all the other great 
dominioits of the i^t^k been the pledge, faithfully given and 
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tiodartd||iiv of compile rd^poiM oeutniity. (telywith loeh in 
nndentl^UV vmt oountriet containiog nuoy milltom of 
MubioinMlaDi, BudhhiMt, Hindu*, and follower* of other creed* 
(far outiiiniibering thoae profoaaing the creed of the aovereign 
biouelf) Inve been kept together with the utmost l^alty in a 
common aile^noe. 

Yei tbi* i^ition r* : Indian* of the Nairobi Convention dt 
Ataociation* advocates a policy of the protectorate Government 
which would directly favour one apecial religion and would pens* 
liae other*. That ia to say^ it openly demand* a breach of reli* 
giooa neutrality on the part of the government. 

Thia ia the only meaning I can deduce from the clauae* of the 
Petition which, for the aake of clearness, I will quote again in full 
at this point : 

“Whereas our national ideals of enlightenment and progress 
are crystallised in our Chriatian Western civilisation and it is 
our duty to make sure that the best contained therein is readily 
available for the needs of awakening Africa. ...... and where- 
as these (Indian) people follow in all things a civilisation which 
is Eastern and in many respects repugnant to our own, and where- 
as their social statps brings theinmore frequently into contact with 
the African and thus suqects him to intimate personal influence 
antagonistic to the ideals of the west, 

The petition re: Indians goes on to demand that in conse- 
quence of these very things the Indian settlers should be excluded 
trom East Africa and the protectorate should be made a close 
preserve for Christian Western civilisation. 

I have bemi told on good authority that the word Christian 
was deliberately added after a prolonged discussion on the petition 
rr: Indians, and that it was lastly accepted by all the representa- 
tives of the Associations. There can be no question that, as 
the petition re: Indians now stands, in its final shape, this word 
“Christian*' is emphatic and aflects vitally the mnning. The 
presence of missionaries, to which special attention is drawn by 
the petition itself, gives point to the word “Christian” and makM 
clear the reason for'its insertion. To paraphrase very briefly, it 
is because the Indian follow a mode of life which is not Christian, 
that their presence among the Africans is undesirable. 

We find, t^, that the Convention of European Assooiati^ 
of East Africa, daiining to represent not only the British 
Nations but aim the. British Commonwealth thrtmghonC thk 
world,, has actually framed a petition re • Indian* asking 
for permission for the exdudon of Indians in the name^ of 
Christianity. The ultimate aim in view u to drhre the Indians 
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1^ thdr own dvilitttion i$ an^fooic'.ic to 
tbe reUgiottt feOefii of tfa4 potitionen which are mhodied in 
thdr owii dTtltzalion. After the defiberate insertion .of the word 
*^Christian*' in the petition I do not see how there can be any 
h^ical escape from that interpretation. It is a policy which has 
alsrays hsd a great fascinat ion for the mistibnaiv prqMg mdist 
and It iqouid appear to me that the presence of the missionaries 
influence «he leaders of Convention of Associations hir more 
than they suppose and cai;^ them to make this fatal blunder. 

In order to show how fatal the blunder has been, let me take a 
parallel case. As a pure and simple reductio ad tAtttriim, the 
next obvious step to lake, whmi once the Indian had been cleared 
out of the wa 3 b would be to remove the Arab out of the 
missionaries’ path of Cbri^tianidng t^e African, on exactly the 
same grounds as the Indian. The' fact that he had been an 
intruder into the indigenous African’s country only a little longer 
than the Indian fhould sorely not stand in the way of such a 
logical conclusion. 

; It hardly needs to be pointed out that any such breaches of 
religious neutrality under the British Constitution would be 
a far more serious infraction of all treaties and treaty rights than 
the breach of racial neutrality referred to in a previous paragraph. 
The racial neutrality clauses in the defferent treaties have been 
always conditional : the words have been added to the treaties 
’^as hir as may be what has been aimed at in all such covenants 
is a hope for the future which must be steadily and persistently 
folfiUed. But the religious neutrality clauses have from the first 
been atnolute and unconditional, and to any one who has studied 
constitutional history, breaches of neutrality such as that which 
the Convention of Associations deliberately contemplates are 
absdutely void— I would wmost add the word rsiaiculously 
impossible. If a direct infraction of racial neutrality, destroying 
tights already won, would have serious consequences to the 
stability of the British Commonwealth established throughout 
the world, breaches of religious neutrality, if once put into 
practice, would shake it to its very foundations. 

Again, as I look back at the special period when the Cooven* 
tioD petition r* : Indians was drawn up, convictioo becomes all 
the stronger that the constitutional blunders whidi have been 
OMmnittN in the'hame of thk Brittth Commonwedthi have been 
litie to tJie trained condition of men’s mind dfarectfo after the 
War end to the impossibility at such a period of cdm and 
cdDactid thinti^. 

liaw die Gomtiment the East Afnca FrotactosM 
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and a!so|#a Imparial Goverament itwlf have repudiated the 
findings tf the Ecomomk Commiiuon on the Indian question and 
by so doing invalidated the position taken by the Convention of 
jbsociatibns, I have agreat hope that the justice of the plea 
which I have nude for a reconsideration of the whole p ositi on 
will be acknowledged and that an armistice will be called immiyf i. 
ately to this internecine war between Indians and Europeans 
which may ultimately be transformed into a settled and per* 
nanent peace. 

C. F. Andrews. 



East African Indian National 
Cimgress. 

jSih November 19 I 9 » 

Beaohitioas adopted at the Seeosd Beaaion of the Eait 
Afrleaa Indian National Oonneea held on the 15th and I6th 
Nemnber m9, at Nair’e Nnildieff. Nairohl, nnder the 

G eeldeatehipofHnaielnbhalBnliman Virji Bsqr the lead- 
I Indian reeident. 

Resolation No. i 

"That this Congress ot lepresentatives of the Indians cf British 
East Africa, Uganda, Zanzibar and Ex Gernsan East Africa, places 
on record its expression of unswerving loyalty towards His 
Majesty’s thione and person, and its sense of hearty co-operation 
with the local Governments of the East African Protectorates 
and territories.” 

Proposed by the President and carried unanimously. 
Rbsolution No. 2 

"That this Congress deplores the practice at present obtaining 
of imposing restrictions on land sales and mortgages between the 
European and the British Indian subjects of His Majesty the King 
Emperor and humbly prays His Majesty's Government to be 
pleased to instruct the local Governments to remove all such 
restrictions.” 

Proposed by Mr. Hashambhai Jamal of Kisumu. Seconded by 
Mr. Muhammadbhai of Kisum>:. 

Sksolution No. 3 

"That this Congress is of opinion that at least one-third of the 
seats on the Legislative and Executive Councils of the British 
East Africa Ifrotectorate be allotted to the Indian Community by 
election, and that similar provision be made in the case of Zanzi- 
bar, Uganda and ex-German East Africa, as soon as ^gislative 
and j^ecutive Councils come into existence in the said Protec- 
toretes.” " „ , 

j^oposed by Mr Hassanali Mussaji Mulia Dawpodji of Mom* 

basia. Secdaded Mr. Yusuhilli umailji Jeewaeji of Zanzibar. 
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f ; SssoLOntni No. 4 

^That thia Coogren raape^fully appeals to the local Govern- 
n^tl of the East Africa. Uganda and Zanzibar Protectorates to 
reoegiaiSe the services of the Indian Volunteer Corps in East 
Afr^ in the same way as t hose of the local European Troops.” 

propoaedby Mr- G. B, Tadvtalker of Nairobi. Seconded by 
by Mr. Savale of Mombasa. 

RasoLonoN No. 5 

"That this Congress submits to the local Government 
that rect^ition be accorded to the Indian University degrees for 
the learned professions.” 

Propo^ by Mr. Mangal Dass of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr. 
Savale of Mombassa. 

Resolution No. 6 

"That idl Indian Medical Practitioners not below the rank of 
Sub-Assistant Scrgeons be allowed to carry on independent 
Medical practice in British East Africa.” 

Proposed by Mr. H. H. Mody of Mombasa. Seconded by 
Mr. Zusarti of Londiani. 

Resolution No 7 

"That this Congress is of opinion that the higher posts of 
trust and responsfbrGtv in the Civil and Military ^vices of aU 
the Protectorates of Eastern Africa such as those of Judges,. 
Magistrates and Officers in the army, should be thrown open to 
capable Indians and equal opportunties of advancement be given 
to them along with other sections of His Majesty’s subjects, and 
pravs the local Governments to take steps in the matter at an 
early date.” 

froposed by Lala Ralla Ram of Londaini. Seconded by Mr, 
V. R. Buxi of Mombassa. 

Rksolution No. 8 

"That this Congress respectfully submits to all the local 
Governments that respectable Indians should be appointed _ Jus- 
tices of the Peace, Honorary Magirtrates, and Visiting Justice to 
the Prisons.” 

Proposed by Mr. H. S. Trivedy of Nairobi. Seconded by 
Mr. Sharma of Nairobi. 

Resolution No. 9 

"That this Congress requests the l(xal Government to extend 
to the Indian community the privilege of trial by jury of their 
own Countrymen.’ 

Proposed . by Mr. Hassanalli Mails Dawoodji of Mombasa. 
Seconded by Mr. S. D. Puri of Machakose. 
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RKSoLirrioN No. 10 

‘^‘Diat this Cot^«tt requests ihe GktvemineQt of the £ast 
A&ifiM ^otectorate to consider favourably the case Of nnall 
Indiaa ^umbaboiders of Noirobi and other daces and to renew 
their leases^*' 

Proposed by Mr. H. S. Trivedy of Nairobi. Seconded by 
Mr. S. P, Puri of Machakose. 

Rbsolution N0..XI 

“That this Congrees requests the local Governments that 
stem be taken to provide for adequate representation of the 
Indian community on all commissions and the other public bodies 
or boards.’* 

Proposed by Mr. Rana of Daressalam. Seconded by Mr. 
Manibhoy Jamna Hammerd of Kisumu. 

Rbsoldtion No. la 

“That this Congress is of opinion that the Bill known as the 
’Segregation of Races Bill’ U a racial hill of the worst possible type, 
and is subversive of all economic principles and prejudicial to 
the rights of private ownership and destructive of all vested 
interests of the Indian community in the East Africa and Uganda 
Protectorates, and therefore it emphatically protests against it 
and tespectfully urges the Government of the E. A. P. not to 
proceed with it." 

Proposed Mr. M. A. Desai of Nairobi. Seconded 
by Mr. Buxi of Mombassa. Supported by Mr. Mangal Dass 

of Nairobi. 

Rxsolution No. 13 

“This Congress emphatically and indignantly protests against 
the expressed opinion of the Convention of Associations that the 
Immigration of British Indians should be restricted with a view 
to their oltimate mcclusion. This Congress is of opinion that the 
presence of the British Indians in ' East Africa in no way 
interferes with the desired advancement of the children of the 
soil, but on the other band their presence is conducive to their 
advanoement.” 

Proposed by Mr. H. A. Desai of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr- 
P. L. P^ya of Kisamn. 

Rtaoumon No. 14. 

“ Ihat this €iMii«tps thw local Govenuncmts ro 

i^ite the servket df die uMian Siddiers idio toodc part hi the 
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ij fwtp^ |n by raabiog thrai grant* of land in the same way 
as if 4 oae in Uie case of British ^dters of Bnropean descent.” 

#rOpOs^ by Mr. G. B. Tadwaiker of Naiiou. Seconded by 
Mr. ibbib Jamal dt Daressalaam. 

RBSOumoN No. 15 

I* That this CtHigress it of opinion that Indians should be 

C ntad both residential and busineu in all townships, on a 

M (rf years, and that such plots should not be merely on an 
tenancy, as the lal;ter method gives no security to the 
plot'bolden and retards the development of the country, that 
tito area of such plots should not be less than 5000 square fee^ 
and the rental should not be caknbited on a diffitrent 

basis from that apoiled to European plot-holders.’* 

Propos^ by Mr- Qoar-ud-deen of Nyeri. Seconded by Mr. 
H. S. Trivedy of Nairobi. Supported by Mr. Diwandumd of 
Nairotn. 

KasoLimoN No. 16 


** This Congress respectfully prays the Imperial Government 
to definitdy declare their policy about the equality of political 
of Indians in Eastern Africa Protectorates and territories.” 
Proposed by Mr. Varma of Nairobi. Seconded by M:. 
Labori R ym of Nairobi. Supported bj Mr, Rana of Daressalaam. 
RnoLimmi Na 17 


** That this Congress, in coimderation vE the services rendeted 
by the Indians in conquering the Ex-German East Africa, 
rmpectfully prays the League of Nations and the mandatory 

G wer thereunder, to reserve the said territory for the purpose of 
dian Ctdooiiation.” 

Proposed by Mr. B. S. Varma of Nairobi Seconded by Mr. 
L. M. Savla Of Mooibassa. 

RasoumoN No. 18 


uT b at this Congreas is of opinion that in view of die termina- 
titm of hostilities over a year ago, the time has aitived far t^ 
Government to press uptm shipping comMOiaa the nucesniy 
of redndhg their rates of freighu and passage in order to rednee 
th ff (BOit Of Uving in aU tbo l^rotcctonitct of EtitMni Afific® •• 
toon n ftiniitMiT ^ 

PmiWMd by Mr. B.S. Trivedy of NaiiobL Seconded by Mr. 
B. H. Mody « MoabM 

RMOumoN No. 19 

IJhat^ view of maty diia6ilitiee,di^^ haidtiiipe 
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ooMnunlljr tolEKvd Ionian pauengen and ild|i<iera by the 
BaroMM aauiafad steamahip Iteea catling at the Aut African 
and Zanirihar pcma, and the great increatea in the complainta of 
the suBeiera, it is moit necessary and advisable to save the In^Kan ' 
puUtc from such diaabiStiea impos^ upon them at the pleasore 
of Europeap MuiagerB, by organising a purely Indian iine of 
$teamers; an earnest appeal thould, therefore, be made to the 
le«lii% Indian ca|ritalists of East and South Africa and India to 
combine strongly and to organise a line -to meet the require* 
ments of the Indian traders and public.*^ 

Proposed by Mr. Eusuf-alli Eimailji Jeewanji of Zanttibar. 
Seconded by Mr, Muhammad Bhai of Risumu. 

Rbsolotion No. 20 

^ **That this Congrees reqjuests the Government to extend the 
right of Municipal and Legislative Franchise to the Indian women 
side by side with their European sisters on educational qualifica- 
tions,” 

Proposed by Mrs- Ealita Savale of Mombassa, Seconded by 
Mrs. tndirabai Panthwaidya of Nairobi, 

Resolution No 21 

** In view of the fact that a large number of Indians, who have 
served and have been serving the various Military Departments 
during and after the termination of the great War in the capacity 
of mechanics, artisans and clerks, have bm practically denied all 
the Military privileges and also the civil concessions granted on 
"the recommendation of Sir Alfred Lascelles on - unjust ifiabie 
grounds, the Congress, therefore, urges upoh the Government to 
recognise their services as civil or military officers and grant them 
the respective privileges for their relief.” 

Proposed by Mr. G. B. Tadwalker of Nairobi. Seconded by 
Mr. R. G. Bargaonker of Nairobi. 

, Resolution No, 22 

“ That this Congress is ttf opinion that the Government of 
East Africa should adopt such measures to settle the question of 
Exchange and Currency as will be finally decided upon by the 
Gbvernment of India after the report and recommendations of 
the Committee appointed for tliat purpose by that Gdvernment 
SHid now sitting in London.” 

Proposed by Mr. Savale of Mombasa. Seconded by Mr. 
Haisanatli Madatalli of Nairobi. 

RtsoLunoN No. 23 

, “TTiat tl^ popgreis most stropgly urges the Government 
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to **•>"*• tlielMaiB^ dlwrioifaMtio 

OB wwtiag rooon, liko ttounn 

bv wtiieii hwBMii^ itdifidod bttBw 
^ IwrpMe of t^aatioa thoIoifiaBiw 
oIoimbI RwopouW md tin India ot ara groopod vitk Ul 

profKiMd kf M r. Hawaaalit Maddatalli Of Nairobi. Soooada 
byMr.S. D. Pori for Mr. D-tiramsi Khtaiji of Machakoa. 

RaaoumoN No. 34 

••Tbat tMt CoagraM ratoaetfaily prays tha laiparial Goaan 
to arranga fcv a» aw^ payment of the vaioe of pra»«rar aa 
iinarira German eomney ootea in posiaisioa of Indians in Ba 
Africa and varionaother chdim tocb as debts, loans, rsqaifitioh 
«tc., against the Geraaan Government and German snbj^s ” 

PropoMd by^ NIr. Htnwiatainghfi Rana of Oaressalaam. Seoot 
ded Iqr Mr. M. A. Desai of Nairobi. 

RaaoumuN No. 35 

**Tliait this Coograas enspbaticadly protests against (he iqggia 
of Indimt prwe ne m in tile naaae of diaeipltne in- local gaoli, an 
«Bgss the Govasameat to withdraw the powers imping da 
barbaroea p mwshm e m graMed by the Plisont Ordioance, ipif 
te Sttperfacetrfentaof FrisoiiSi whereby the SaneriateBdent wb 
ia n ac ai s sri iy the o o mpi ain e nt . toms intoajnqge, which iofiM 
dbmmttaRy oppeaed to thw-prinetphn of equity ami |ostioa. Tb 
Cbagrasa rise nrgss'tbe Goveraafent (baft iba pr ma nt soda of Git 
ud dotbiog for Indian pri s ew ers in the Bast Africsn gaob bsib 
wht^ in adt ffl ata^ to alter the saam to soft their hesbb, tbr 
costom, hahita and santinmnts and also to make fanp r o v ai n a m 
in (heir genend treatsacnt.*’ 

Proposed by Mir. 9 iarnia of Nairobi. Seoondad by Mr. Bbal 
ofMombasn. 


RaaosamtHi No. sd 

**Tlns €onpreas ros pwti a iy roqnesto the local Ou 11 s fH i B a w 
to tdEe inmaaiiaile steps and oMhe saitable proviiien for ianva* 
ioa the adaestbm df finnan ehydren.. Thia Ciaggrass mtbr 

^ m » m mm mw A- M ^ m 4liLa,uM 


sehei^ia thia tdimAtpahaThig atlasst twaaty baya af 


by Ifr. LiM Baas of Nabdlii. 
RhlMra, SvpportaR by Mr. 
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Risolotion No. 'aty ; ’ 

**That In view of the cessation of hostilities tlifis Congress 
feqoests that Indian subjects of His Majesty the King should no 
hnigei' be compelied to have passports to travel from one part of 
fiBs Majesty’s Dominions to another, namely, India and Eastern 
Africa and vice versa.” » 

Proposed by Mr, Rana of Daressa'am. Seconded by Mr, R. 
H. Mody of Mtmibassa. 

Resolution No, aS 

‘ That this Confess ^.respectfully draws the attention of the 
local Gcvemments of the Protectorates to the dire necessity of 
establishing hospitals, where Indians may have facilities for medi- 
cal treatment and requests the said Governments to take early 
steps in the matter.” ^ 

Proposed *by Mr^ Hassanallt Mulla Oandjj of Mombasa, 
Seconded by Mr. P. L. Pandya of Kisumu. 

Resolution No. so 

“This Congress deplores the omission on fhe part of the 
Government of East Africa Protectorate to appoint any Indian 
member on B. E. A. Economic Commission, and resents and 
expresses its strong indignation at the slanderous, misleading and 
untruthful portion of the Report which affects the Indian com- 
munity and hereby records its disapproval thereof.” 

Proposed by Mr. Shums-od-deen of Nairobi. Secondetj by Mr, 
M, A, Desai of Nairobi. 

Resolution No. 30 

The foljbwing items were adopted as one resolution to be 
submitted fo the Governn^ent of Uganda Prx>tectorate.t' {a) 

“ That plots for buildings be granted to the Indian communjty on 
> 9$ years, leases, that shorter Teases be extended with an option of 
getting them turned into freehold, (b) That arrangements be 
made to allot Crown lands to the Indian community for agricul- 
vtun^i.p^pbkes, t|nd' that Indians be allowed to purchase freehold 
land <tbe natives, (c) That trade should be free, and that, 
as..in' Jtndia, there should be no licences or restrictions, (d)In 
view Cliche contt^ increase of thefts and crimes in the country 

Gmvemtndlt ^ pleajwd. to secure the services of trained 
Indian a^ European Polka aqd Civil Servants, (e) That Govern- 
amt ^^^open schools at all centres where there are so boys 
or imOlifMnveii of school going age. (0 That there should be 
ai}«d Ifreatmeitt of non-oatives, as they pw equal taxes, (g) 
Thid £w&msf he represented on all bodies. They will be a great 
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help ^ tiny win inipplyfim-hind information, That more 
jffrti^ modation be provided for Indians on steamers and Railway 
in second and ihi^ classes, (i) Indian soldiers be allowed 
to settle in the country, (j) Registered medical and legal I^acti- 
titmers of Indisrbe allowed to practise in the country. 

Proposed by Dr. Lahna Singh of Kaippala. Second by Mr. 
Asha Ram of Jinja. Supported by Mr. M. A. Desai of Nairobi. 

Resolution No. 31 

“That in the humble opinion of this Congress, the claims of 
Indiap shop-keepers of the Kisi District in the Nvan;ta Province 
ill connection with the loot bj’ the native tribes of the district in 
1914 are payable by the local Government of East .Africa Protec- 
lorate and not by the Foreign Claims’ Committee, in as much as 
the property was looted by the natives of the District themselves, 
and not by Gbrpjan Troops and therefore this Congress most 
respectfully prays*" for an early payment especially in view of the 
fact that money from the natives of the said District has already 
been realised.” 

Proposed by Mr. Muhammadbhoy Kassumbhoy Lakha of 
ofKisumu. Seconded bv Mr. Hasstimbhoy J.imal of Kisumu, 

. Resolution No. 32 

‘•That this Congress does not approve of the present practice 
of the Zanzibar Government of investing its surplus revenue 
with other Governments and is of the opinion that such sdrplus 
revenue be utilised in establishing agricultural bank and such 
investments as would be conducive to the economic interest 
of the Zanzibar Protectorate.’ 

EVoposed by, Mr. Yusufalli Esmailji Jeewanjee off ZttPfibar 
Seconded by Mr. Raua of Daressalaam. , 

Rksolotion No. 33 

“ That this Congiess requests the Government of the Zanabar 
Protectorate to immediately organise a Municipality in Zanzibar, 
with a good proportion of elected Indian Representatives. ' 

Proposed by Mr. Bakshi of Mombasa. Seconded by \t)r, Kana 
of Dafessalaam. 

Resolution No. 34 if 

“That this Congress is of opinion that the clause ip the Bill 
of Lading of the British India Steam Navigation Cotppany which 
reads as follows, be amended to the value of Rs. 1 ,500 pqy neight 
ton and Rs. 750 per package . 

“The company will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullira 
specie, jewellery, precious metals, plated wares, docmients. works 
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of art, mtcbM. liflu or wliar pccciow or aalmUo a^idci fai. ny 
doMripiiOB whittovor beyond tlH» folKfor 
iSc. 500 Am, or rdulvaly for any portion- HMrobf, or 

kiyo^ the anoom of 050 /brMiy om or rataieeb 

for any poittoa thereof, unloM a dedaration et the . fi 4 ne of 
KMh Kpn« ba> been made prior to thipiBent, and a iperiid arritten 
•h^ng order or adrioe note granted fiw aamepiod noleaa rim BOI 
of Lading be rigned for auch'i^odt, and tiie value dedared tftere.” 

Propoaed tw Mr. Bukahi of Mombaaa, aeeooded by Mr. 
HaeanaiK IfuBa Xbvroml^ of Monabaaa 

StaeumoN No. 3$ 

"That thia CongreM, repraaeoting the entire Indian comma* 
nity of British East Africa, Uganda, Zanzibar and Ez German 
East Africa proieaaing -various migiona, viem with grave anziety, 
(1) the tbeatned msmemberment of Turk^ from Enropean 
nonrert, <a) the kiteaded tranrierence of the holy {daces of Islam 
from the temporal power of Kbalifi, (3) the distribution of the 
Turkish Emiiira amoiqt the Allies, and trusts His Mqeity’t 
Goveroasent will secure fulfilinent of the pledge given by the 
^ght Honourable Mr. Lloyd George reparding Turkey au the 
6 jMuary, 1918. to the efraoc that the religious places like 'Mecca, 
Madina, Asia Muior and Conatandnople as their capitri having a 
predominant Muslim population mutt remain under Turkish 
^vcreignty.” 

Rksoujtion No. 36 

‘‘That thia Congreas urges the Local Government Of the East 
Africa Protectorate te refieri the Oe{>ortation Orders neaeed under 
Martial Law in 1914, 15, id against Mesars, £, W. Bitch, fi. B 
Pated, Meharchaad Puri, Tirath Sam, BansUal and all other mem* 
ben cf the Indian commuaity*’' 
llofod by the PreiidMt. 

RaaoumoN No. 37 

“Inawiwfh aa the In^ao community pays a larger ahare^ the 
Mimk^sal tazei, owns very considerable vested mteresta and has 
a propmadacating majority in Ihe pppnlatioo of the tossnship of 
NafrdhI, ^ Congress lequesta the Govfavunent of East Africa 

Protectorate bo grant te t^e fridiM oomamotty tbc riidri 

thempBo-nuaiiher of mambarsaathat ofthenonoflcud Surcpov* 
mwdmri on the Nairobi Mimtcipkl Committo|i.^ 

Prapmod by Mr« M. A. DasM and aecpriled by Ife. Mangri 

Daas, btgli of mid mt'^Ktod Indian Mnnldpri Mimbatt. 
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SasolutKHi No. 38 

M Giving due regard to the necessity of formatfon of a per- 
lunMtic ^auidiog Committee to conduct the work of the CcmgresSi 
this Congress resolves that su.h Jommtttee shall be appointed, 
and Mr, B, S. Varroa shall be i^* . Genera - Secret Ary/’ 

Proposed by Mr, G. B. fa ^taer^of Patrol Seconded by 
Mr. M. A, Desai of Nairobi. 

Resolution No, 39 

^’This Congress firmly resolves that this is the opportune 
moment for sending to England a deputation, without delay, of the 
Indian representatives fiom East Africa, Uganda, Zanzibar and ex- 
German East Africa to represent the Indian cause personally to 
the Right Honourable the Secretaries of State for the Colonies and 
for India, the public, Members of PaiHament, and the prominent 
Indians in England/" 

Proposed by Mr. B. S. Varroa of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr. 
Shums-udd deen of Naitobi. Supported by Mr. G.B. Tadwalker of 
Nairobi. 

Resolution No, 40 


Resolved that an adequate fund be raised for the MrmanenI 
maintenance of the Congress and lor sending an Indian Deputation* 
to England to get the grievances of the Indian community in 
Eastern Africa redressed.” 

Prised by Mr. M A. Desai of Nairobi, Seconded by Mr. 
G. B. Tadwalker of Nairobi. 

Resolution No. 41 


That this Congress hereby authorises the President to send 
copies of the Proceedings to the Governments concerned and to 
such newspapers, public bodies and personages as he may deem 

fit.” 

Proposed by Mr, B. S« Varma of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr, 
M. A. Desai of Nairobi, 



In4ian8 in E. Africa. 

Sfeftimomt of Wr O. Bmiim. 

At the meeting of the Imperial Legitlative Council on the 
19 Sep. 1919 Sir G^rge Barnest replying to Sir Dinshah Wacha's 
question . r^arding Indian traderi in East Africa, said ^ 

The* attention of the Government of India has been drawn to 
a statement which was published in the press made by the Com- 
mittee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau regarding 
Bast African Trade. I regret to say that the statement of the 
tiofeffiittee, that colour prejudice has begun to make itself felt in 
Bast Africa, appears from the information which we received 
from the various sources to be not unfoundeJ. In March last, 
we received a Deputation of Indians from Bast Africa, headed by 
Mr. Atibhai Jeeramji, and were much impresssed with the sober 
and convincing way in which they stated their grievances. His 
Excellency the Viceroy at once telegraphed a summary of their 
grieyances to the Secretary of State, and urged strongly that their 
claims should receive, sympathetic consideration. The memorial 
presented by the Deputation was subsequently forwarded to the 
Secretary of State with a despatch in which the Government of 
India urged that there was no justification in a Crown Colony or 
Protectorate for assigning to British Indians status in any way 
inferior to that, of any other class of His Majesty’s >ubjects resi- 
dent in the colony. The Government of India further urged not 
only that the more galling disabilities of Indians in East Africa 
should be removed, but also that their claims to a share in the 
/Government of the country by adequate representation on the 
Legislative Council and on local bodies should be sympathetically 
considered. The committee’s statement also refers to another 
grievance which was not mentioned by the Deputation^ namely 
that an attempt is being made to remove Indian ginneries from 
the leading industrial places like Kampala. It had already been 
brought to the notice of the Government of India that the cotton 
policy of the Uganda Government was likely to injure Indian 
trade interests. We have more than once addressed the Secretary 
of State op the subject, protesting most strongly against the 
restrictions on trade which particularly afifect the Indian owned 
ginneries at the ports. The Hon. Meihber will be glad to hear 
* 4 ^ that a meeting of the Uganda Chamber of Commerce, at 



irhidl ?**«®*^J!** P****** P«^ • nwlirtioa ttet tk* 
propMdt of tbo l/pmds GovomiMiitf if ctrriod outi would 
•dtndl'lrery lajMtiM to tb« gioiiiii( industry, imd MaM^ 
a aeitoits inturbrunou frith the freedom of trade. ' '* 


Regarding tlM polm of amregation, to which fhe Hon. 
Member spdcificaUy refsnu we have received papers from ^ 
Secretary of State from which it appears that in a report on unT 
tary matters in East Africaii Protectorate, Uganda and 7«.y.> ,- 
Professor W. J. Simpson, who is one of the leading 
Ob trofMcal sanitation, has recommeded the division of residontial 
areas into separate lanes in which different building regulations 
should be enforced by the unitary authorities. The Secretary of 
State has already protested against any such division being 
on racial discrimination, and hu pointed out that nobssor 
Simpson himself has obwrved in his report that the diviiioh 
into separate, zones would Jiot prevent any European, Asiatic or 
African from owning land or buildings in any zone, provided they 
conformed to the provisions relating to them zones. The Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has promised to give further con- 
sideration to the question. 



Indians in South Aftica. 

Sarfy in ibe year lyiy theUmon Farliameut of Sooth Aftica 
paiaad a draaic Ami'Indian Law crippliag the freedom of Indino 
aattiad there. The folio wing page* pve all neoeHary inform- 
tione about this matter. 

Act ni of ’85, the Republican Gold Law of South Afiica^ 
wai directed against the indentured Indian Labourera. who it wa« 
foared at that time might innundate the Transvaal from Naial 
which has a large Indian Settlement. The Gold Law imposed 
heavy legal restrictions on the ac^sition of land by the . Indian 
Laboarers.Then in 1908 another Gold Law (Transvaal) was passed 
wbidi prohibited ‘in resoect of the occupation by coloured people 
(which included all Non-white pMple) of property in pro- 
daimed areas'*, the prohibition extending to all classes of Indians, 
including big merchants long resident for trade. The Smuti- 
Gandhi agreement came next after long struggle led by Mahatma 
Gandhi isee p 339, 344). Iii the Cape iNaUl) the cotoured men 
can acquire property, and the recent legidgiion of the 
Transvaal threatens not only to exclude Indians from acquiring 
any land-rif^t but also to deprive those who have by long* resi- 
dence acquired it. 

DEPUTATION TO THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE. 

On August 28, 1919 an imporunt and influential 
deputation wuted upm the Rt. Hon. E. S. Montagu, M. P., 
Secretary of State, to protest against the recent legislation 
emcted by the Union Parliament ol S. Africa affecting the rights 
of reddenoe, trade, and the ownership of fixed property of 
Tmsvad Indians, and to make representatien thweon. The 
dmwtation consisted of Dewan Bahadur V. P. Madhava Rao 
Mr. N. €. Kelkar, Hon. Surendranath Baner{ca, % J. D. Rees, 
Bart., M. P., Sir WSliam Meyer, K. C. I. E.. Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, 
C.B.B.,Hoa. M. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Hon, I]fr. Tq Bahadur 
Sapm. Mr. M* Ramachaadra, Mr. N. M. SainaRh, Hon. C. Y. 

Hon. G. M. Bhurgri, Mr.C. P. Ramaswaibi Aiyer, 
Mr. 8 .L.B 9 Mt, Jlifr. Chakkarai <%etty,iM^. Cbwdiiab. ^ 
Mr.H. N.KBaira. Many of the menfoors of tbis deputatioB 
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th«a in Bsi^aiid In ccmmctira with the oonititntional r«> 
f<Win> for India. 

The deputation waa introduced by the Hon.; Surendranath 
Banerjea. The prooeedingt began with an expreuion of regret 
on behalf of thoie present at the death of General Botha, 
tnenoraodum which waa read by Mr. Polak on Mr. Baneijea’a 
behalf, dedt with the fresh grievances and disabilities imposed 
on the Transvaal Indian community by the passage <» the 
Trading and Land Act, and asked that it should be reperied, 
thit full citizenship rights should be granted to the IndiMis of 
South Africa, and that responsible Indians should be associated 
with the enquiry into the Indian question which is to be entrtat* 
ed to a Commission recently promised by the acting Prime 
Minister of the Union. The memorandum also asked that fuU 
effect should be given to the reciprocity resolution' passed at tlM 
Imperial Conference of' 1917, as it would have an appreciable 
moral effect and enhance the status of Indians in the Dominions. 

Mr. Baneijea supplemented the memorandum with a few 
remarks of his own. He referred to the services rendered by 
India during the War, the position assigned to her in the League 
of Nations, and the policy which was being pursued by His 
Majesty’s Government in order to enable her to make a begin- 
ning in the direction of Responsible Government. In concldsimi 
he added that, as General Smuts, who was present at the Impe- 
ri;>'. Conference in 1017, and who had promised that, as there 
was no fear of an unlimited influx of Indians into South Africa, 
the grievances of the Indians would be sympathetically dealt 
with, would in all probability be the next Prime Ministmr of the 
Union ; he hoped that the serious disabilities under which Indians 
were labouring would be promptly removed. 

He was followed by Sir J. D. Rees, Bart. M. P., who exprmoed 
sympathy with the Indian community, and referred especiaQy 
to the lervices rendered to their cause by Sir Mancherji Bhoirnag- 
gree. 

Sir William Meyer said that the Government was entirely 
at one with the educated Indians in this matter and that- it 
would continue to preu the claims of Indians to just and humane 
treatment as vigoroudy as it had done in the tnst. He ^ hoped 
that its protests would produce some effect, but, if they did not, 
the Government of India should be given the power to pass 
retaliatory measures dealing with South Africans u they had 
dealt with InduhM. 



m nituAMsm soarM AOUcA * 

1W Hba« Or. T<i| Bihador Sapra, a oMnilMr of tiM VSeorbsr’t 
fcagWadta Coanca, wa* io fiivoor of retalfartoiy BMaaamy ^ 
fRWaftaid ^lat thair praetical «8act would not biN'anNb. . Re 
anwrittad, tiMrafore, that the Imperial G o re r omem iboald 
MRard it ai iu de^ to protect lodiam agidait oppreatioa. 

llr. Mwoftagn, who apoke eery feelia|dy and etoqaentlyi aaid 
Ait he had never aeeo at the Council a denotation more 
rqweaentatiee of Indian public opinion and qf India’s unity and 
itreogth than the mm assembled that evening. He was entirely 
of the same view as the deputation, and said that them was a 
legitimate ground for grave diasatisfactioo at the treatment 
looted out to the South Aftkan Indians after the speecim 
delivered by General Smuts and Mr. Burton at the Impcjml 
Confetence of 1917 and iqtS. (See Ann. Reg. 1919) He then d^t 
urith the various lemediaf measures put forwent by the deputation. 
He hoped that the reciprocity resolution would be put into cffett 
tf it;irereneceMary todosQ, but he agreed with Dr. Sapru in 
tbinldiig that it would not benefit Indians materiallv. He was of 
opinion that attention should be directed to ^e Commission of 
Enquiry, and he urged earnestly that Indians should give evidence 
before it,declariog that its recommendations would be a test of the 
aincerity of the welcome given to India by the representatives of 
the Dominions at the Imperial Conference. In view of the 
importance of the enquiry, the Government of India had asked 
that it should be represented on the Commission by two persons, 
one official and the other a non official Indian. This request had 
been supported by the Colonial Office. If it were acceded to by 
^m Union Government the greatest care would be exercised in 
•elettiog representatives who enjoyed the confidence of the Indian 


peode. 

The deputation then withdrew, after an expression of warm 
appreciation at the cordiality and sympathy with which it had 
MMl received by the Secretary of State. 

Note by Mahatma M. K. Gandhi. 


Mr. Montagu’s reply to the deputation that awaited on him 
on the South African question is ' re-assuring so far as it g(^ 
It is a matter for great satisfaction that he will secure Indian 
represjsntation upon the Commission, provided of course that 
r^esentation is equal to that of the Anti* Asiatic party and 
pitnrided forther that the Commission has no poarer to diminish 
the eadsdiv rights of British Indians and provided fiirthm that 
tike AdHtfe IMH just pass ed rem|ios in abeymce and that the 
Co mmi n k yi is jn^ymi the power to recmnmend its withdrasral. 
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Piit pfomim, comiderations of eqoity andjoitioe, 

coodttct of tjw ladiao tettlen of South Africa, their oontri* 
butbwi to thothte South African war at the time of the Zulu 
rebielhon wid the European war, make an overwhelmfrig cam 
aguoat upy; diminution of existing rights. The Commission, in 
order to tw fust and effecttre, can only contemplate the rdaxa- 
tioos, for -wrhich the justification is the strong prejudice only 
against Indians on the part of the European traders. But mh 
unreasoning prcjiudice mav be pleaded as a cause in a system of 
government that is inefficient and corrupt. The Imperial 
Government to be truly Imperial mast have, under certain 


drcumstances, be they ever so rare, powers of effective interven* 
tion for the protection of weaker interests It k, therefore, not 
posrible for Indian public opinion to accept Mr. Montagn^ 
dh»um that an exercise of the veto is politically unfea^e. 
The veto is not merely a moral check, but in exceptional cases it 
must prove a very material and tangible check upon excesses and 
upon injustice. Ilie Empire to hold together must have some 
basic piinctplea from which no member dare depart. If Mr. 
Montagu is convinced, as be apparently is, of the injustice of the 
Asiatic Act and of its controverting the principles of the British 
constitution, where is the difficulty about vetoing the Act ? 
The utmost that can happen is that ^uth Africa may secede from 
the Imperial partuership. Surely, it were a thousand times 
better that South Africa should cease to be a member of the 


Empire than that it should corrupt and undermine the whole of 
the Imperial.fabric. It is infinitely better that the Empire, has 
fewer prtnersthan there are, but all working together in' the 
same upward direction, than that it should by coquetting with 
legalised confiscations and such other immoralities sow the seeds 


of its own disruption. And after all, selfishness, greed and 
injustice are hand>maids of cowardice. There is no reason to 


fear that a wholesome and timely exercise of the Royal veto 
will create any great stir in South Africa. The late Sir Henry 
Parkes, if my recollection serves me right, did issue a threat of 
secession or some such thing when the late Mr. Chamberlain 
dared the Australian Immigration Restriction Act containing a 
racial bar. 


But I am free to confess that so long as milder measures are 
available, the extreme remedy of vetoing ought not to be applied. 
It is undoubte<Uy like a strong blister causing great though 
momentary pain, and therefore to be sparingly used. The |»ro- 
posed Commission, if there is a strong Indian representation 


S|6 m SOUTH AFHICA 

ttpen it ibooid prove effsctive Mmigb for the purpose to be 
imfaied* The bM thiogf tbeiefore^ for the lioie b^of is to coo- 
cemrete poblic opiiiicm. upoo a strong CPtnimssioo and a proper 
safo-giueiKiig rsference under which it sbouid act. 

It was a great relief to find Mr. Montagu not falling into the 
Reciproetljf tiap prepared by Sir William Meyer, let me hope, in 
a basty moment. I am sorry Mr. Bannerji so easily fell into it. 
It is murdering the language to use so good a word as Reciprocity 
for so bad a cause as the one under notice. If we must go in for 
a bad thine, we must at least recognise it by its correct name 
which Is Retaliation. Personally, I do not believe in retaliation 
at all. ItalwaysintheendTeturns with redoubled force on the 
retaliator. But as the Times of India which is rendering signal 
service to the cause of our countrymen in South Afiica very 
rii^tly points out, retaliation miacaiied reciprocity can serve no 
eartMy purpose in the present case. ^^Its main objection is its 
utter futility,^ and. if we ever embark upon this very unpractical 
method, it wilt be hailed with satisfaction by the Anti-Asiatic 
party in South Africa, and we shall be cursed by the hundred and 
fifty thousand Indians whose very existence is at stake. One may 
retaliate when the stake is good. It is terrible to tbihk of it when 
it is men and women who constitute the stake. What comfort can 
it be to our countrymen in South Afiica, for India to be able to 
send back a steamer-load of cargo from ^uih Africa. 



eandM-Bames Correspondeiice. 

A poruoii of the correspondence* that passed between 
Mr. Gandhi and the Hon. Sir George Barnes^ Commerce 
and Industries Member of the Government of India, in regard 
to the Asiatic Trading AmendmetU Act passed by the 
South African Legislature was issued to the Press by Mr* 
Gandhi. It consists of two letters, one written by Sir George 
Barnes to Mr. Gandti^on the 1 8th July, ’19 reviewing the position 
in South Africa at length, regretting that protest from the 
Government of India had been unavailing and assuring that the 
Government would consider most anxiously further action to, be' 
taken whers the full text of the new Statute is' received ; and the 
other being Mr. Gandhi’s reply to Sir George Barnes! 

Xietter from Sir George Bamea— Beinmeof 
Breiits in South Africa, 18 Jnly 1919. 

Dkak Mr* GAKbHi, 

I sent you only a very short note a few days ago in answer to 
your letter of the 3rd July, because 1 wanted to defer a fuller 
answer iimil 1 was able to deal with the subject at length which 
it deserves. I told you, in tny first note, that 1 felt certain that 
you needed no assurance from me that the events in South Africa, 
which have led up to the passing of the new statute have caused 
the Viceroy and myself deepest anxiety, and that His Excellency 
has repeatedly pressed the Indian case on the Colonial Office 
through the Secretary of State for India. I was myself, as you 
very pmibly know, in South Africa when the present situation was 
beginning to develop, 1 saw Lord Buxton many times and know 
that he was in constant touch with his Ministers on the subject 
Md did everything in his power to safeguard Indian interests. 
As you know, the present trouble arose from an injunction which 
Knigersaorp Municipal Council obtained at the beginning of this 
year from the Supreme Court at Pretoria, under Section 130 and 
’31 of the Transvaal Precious and Base Metals Act, lyoS^rest raining 
a European firm from permitting Indians to reside on or occupy 
^j^^^'Vfiands in the township of Krugersaorp. The Chairman 
f British Indian Association, thereupon, telegraphed 

o the Viceroy that the effect of this order would he the virtual 
of Indian mercantile community throughout Witwaterstand. 
Another cable to the same effect from the same Association was 
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HCihti lty ybniwlf, i copy of wMdli yon finwarM to o*. fli« 
Mi Hriii B cy at oDoa gave imtrnctioo Ukat .tba aaUa.a^WreHed by 
tiMi tVuMvaii BritM Indian JUeociatieo to yon (nl^ was 
trittt fnB«r in its .tenas tllui one addrassM to Mm) sbonld be 
c abl e d in foB to the Secretary of State and this aw done. The 
nnt step was a motion a Qipe Town member for the Select 
' Coannlttce Of the House of Assembly to enqnire into the new 
Aai^lity of Indians meated by the judgment of the Supreme 
CCnit, The o^nal object of this motion seems to have been 
llie removal of t he disability and it is most regrettable that an 
namiidment was carried to extend the scope of the Committee’s 
fnqnbjf^ tooover the alleged evasion of the oht Boer Law, No. Hi 
of rt85 ^ the formation of limited liability companies. The 
arhole position of Indian traders in Transvaal thus came under 
examination and reports of subsequent debates in the House of 
Assembly reveal only too clearly the feelings which were arou^ 
We have not yet received a copy of the Bill which was introduced 
aa* a ^tesult of'^he Committee’s report, but from information 
reqei^ I understand the effect of the new law (for the bill is 
'nowi statute) is a follows ; ft) Statutory protection is given to 
existing trading rights held by Indians on the 1st May, 1919, in 
Gbvemment townships and on proclaimed land in Transvaal, both 
ip respect ofthepresent holders of licences and of their successors- 
in-th^ soJong as business remains in the same township. (2) The 
existing restrictive provisos of the Precious and Base Metals 
.Act 1908 remain in force and from ist May, 1019 no fresh trading 
licences except renewals will be granted to Indians in Government 
townships or on proclaimed land in Transvaal. (3) The rights in 
fixed property acquired before May ist, 1919, by Indian companies 
are respected, but in future restrictions of law No. 3 of 1885 wilt 
ap^ to companies as well as to individuals. 

We do not yet know how the right to hold mortgages on fixed 
property is affected, but we have telegraphed to the Secretary of 
State for information. On the other hand, I am glad to be able 
to tel) you that the additional clauses which was adopted by the 
House of Assembly empowering the licences authorities to refuse 
trading licences to Indians generally, not only on proclaimed land 
but throughout Transvaal, was deleted in the Senate. The 
telegram which we received from the Chairman of the Transvaal 
Briti^ IndianAssociation towards the end of May gave us reason 
to anticipate that the refusal of new licences might be made gene- 
ral, and H. E. the Viceroy at once warned the Secretary of State 
Who was able to press for the deletion of the clause before 
it w» too Thif, I think, was the danse to which you 
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speciitty referred in your letter, aiid you did not, of courre, know 
that itt deletion had been secu|ed when you wrote. far as 
trading end the adminisfiration of Precious and Base 

Metals Aa 1908 are concerned, I do not think that the Union 
Government would admit that they had broken the compact of 
1914. They would claim indeed to have scrupulously observed it. 
In the words of Mr* George’s letter of 30th June, 1914, to tou, 
they then undertook, with regard to the administration of ex- 
isting law, to see that they are administered in a just manner and 
with due regard to vested rights. They would now claim with 
some reason that they had not only undertaken legislation to set 
aside a ruling of the Pretoria Supreme Court, which affected 
vested rights existing from before 1914, but had also gone beyond 
their compact with you so as to protect vested rights, which had 
CQtpeimo existence between 1914 and ist May, 1919. They 
would not admit t hat it was a breach of compact to take steps to 
prevent what they would call further evasion of the law which 
was passed in 1908. We may protest against the law of 4908, 
but yon will know from your own experience how hard it is to 
get it altered. The present position is vhat all vested rights havg 
been validated beyond dispute and cannot again be challenged in 
the courts. Your compact in 1914 with General Smuts, which 
has hitherto rested only on Mr. George’s letter of 30th Jupe, 1914 
to yoUf^as now been definitely legalised. This is to the go^. 
The bad side from the Indian point of view is that the growth*of 
new vested rights is stopped as from ist May, 1919, The Union 
Government might also argue that vested rights which have 
already been acquired by companies in spite of law No. Ill of 
1885 arevespected and that the amendment of the Act is only 
intended to prevent similar evasions in the future. The Govern- 
ment of India would refuse to accept this argument. They 
associate themselves entitelv with the view exmessed by Lord 
Sinha in the Memorandum which he laid before the Imperial 
Conference of 1918, that law No. Ill of 1885 is an anachronism 
and opposed to the spirit of modern legislation. They have 
ex; rested this view and consider that the new Law is difficult to 
reconcile with Mr. Burton’s undertaking at the Conference of 
1918, when he said : ''As far as we are concerned in South Africa 
we are in agreement with the proposal of referring Lord Sinha’s 
Memorandum to the^consideration of our Government and we will 
give it the most sympathetic consideration that we can certainly’'. 
It is greatly to be regretted that protests of the Government of 
India have been unavailing. At the same time I understand that 
the view of those in Cape Town who have at heart the interests 
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of JiidiMiin ^uth Africa, is that no more generous recommen. 
dalictos, ewsii if made by the Select Committee would have had 
any ^osp^t of acceptance by the House of Assembly* We are 
now awaiting the receipt of the full text of the new Statute and 
we shall thdn consider most anxiously what further actioti should 
be taken. Of course you are welcome to make any use you may 
think fit of this letter. 


Mr. Oandhi’s Reply. 

Mr. Gandhi in his reply to the above wrote 
Dhak Siu GkokgeJBarnks,. 

J tliafok you for your full letter of the i8 instant regarding the 
recently enacted Transvaal iAsiatic Law. In view of the last sen- 
tence of your letter I am publishing it together with may reply, 
I am deeply grateful that the Viceroy and you have been moving 
in the matter. I am, however, sorry to have to observe that the 
information placed at your disposal as I o the true nature of the 
Bill is incomplete, if upt misleading, and so is the information 
regarding the judgment of the Transvaal Supreme Court referred 
to in your letter. [Mr. Gandhi then goes on to give at gre^t 
length what he considers to be the true position. Proceeding he 
observes:—] I know you are overworked. My only fear is that as 
you have to act upon briefs prepared for you and as a powerful 
Governmenti liketheUnion Government, cto far more easily gain 
your earthaii a handful of Briti>h Indians of South Africa, their 
case may suffer simply from want of information. "Do you know 
that the Indians of S. Africa raised an ambulance corps which 
served under General Smuts in S, Africa? Is this new law to be 
. their reward? I ought not to bring in war services in order to 
secure the protection of an elementary right which considerations 
alike«co honour and justice entitle them to. I commend to your 
attention the ^report of the Select Committee of the Union House 
of Assembly. I will gladly lend you a copy if you do not have one 
yourself. Regarding fixed property, you have nor got full infor- 
mation. I know you will share my sorrow. The Union Govern- 
ment unmindful of their written word, accepted an amendment 
^'prohibiting the holding of mortgages by the Asiatics on property 
except as security for iofia JlAioan or investment and prov^ing 
that anyAsiatic Company which aquired fixed property after the 
1st instant should dispose of the same i^ithin two years or a fur- 
ther period as fixed by a competent Court with a lider that in the 
event of failure to do so the property might be sold by an order 
of the Court.” I am quoting from Reuter’s cable, dated 23rd May 
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from Capetown. Ypq will see this completes legalised confisca- 
tion of the property rights throughout the Transvaal and virtually 
the trade tights within the gold Area of the Indian iet tiers. ^ 
There was no evasion of law III of 1885. Indians did openly 
what the law permited them to do, and they should be left free 
to do so. I do not wish to prolong this tale of agony. The 
Government of India are bound to protect the rights of the 
cpoo Indian settleis in the Transvaal at any cost. Here is my 
solution. LavV HI of 1885 authotises the Goveniroem to 
appoint waid^^^ streets in which Indians can hold fixed pro- 
peri5\ In vifftie of this authority they can declare streets and 
wards of the Gold Area townships for Asiatic residence and 
ownership and they can instruct the receivers of revenue to issue 
trade licences in respect of such streets and wards 'to lawful 
Indian applicants. This will be pending the Commission pro- 
roi>ed by the acting Prime Minister, Mr. Malan. The Government 
of India can see by sending a strong repiesentative that the 
commission does not prove as abortive as the Select committee 
of i he House of Assembly. The Dominions may have the right 
to regulate immigration hut as part of a professedly civilised 
Europe they cannot exclude resident settlers, Tf<c proposed com- 
mission should result in the abolition of all the racial restrtcitoR 
upon such settlers. 



' Indians in S. Africa. 

Oon&renoe at Johannesburg— Auf 3, 1919 

An Emergency Conference of Indian delegates from all parts 
of the Union of South Africa was held at the Palladium Theatre, 
Johannesburg, on Sunday, Aug. 3, i9i(). Mr.E. I. Aswat presided. 
The Congress was formally opened by the Mayor of Johannesbqrg, 
'Mr. T. F. Allen, who paid a tribute to the part they and their 
countrymen in India had taken in the War. 

Mr. Aswac directed the attention of the Conference to the 
disabilities of Indians in the Union of South Africa. The Peace, 
he said, that they were told was being inaugurated in the Council 
Chambers of Europe and which was to be based upon equity, right 
and justice, and not upon brute force and terrorism of the weaker 
vHy the stronger— that peace, it would appear, was to have no 
place for them Indians. On the contrary, all the indications 
pointed to its being the calculated day for the resumption of 
hostilities by their enemy feUow-British subjects. The peace 
they enjoyed while the Great War waged and the issue was doubt- 
ful was seemingly but a respite, a tactical restraint prompted by 
considerations of expediency. While the War lasted, they were 
of some value ; their men, their money, their goodwill, were de- 
sirable and useful ! Also it was felt to be impolitic to offend India, 
to which the Empire looked for so much valuable support. He 
did not think that India had disappointed the Empire ; nor did 
he think that Indian settlers in South Africa had failed to con- 
tribute their little share. Apparently they had served their turn 
and their usefulness now ended they were to be relegated to the 
old position, save that it was to be made somewhat worse. . While 
they recognised there was some reason in the opposition to un- 
restricted Indian immigration, he ventured to say that South 
Africa would be none the worse if the immigration law was relaxed 
so as to encourage some of the more cultured sons of India to make 
it their hpme. The Indians who had settled in the Transvaal and 
had severed their connections with India found themselves con- 
fronted with the most serious difficulties in bringing their 
wives and children to join them — a policy which encouraged 
degeneration and. discouraged Indian settlers from regarding 
South Africa as their home. 
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Xhl EMKdntiim 

The Coagrew lasted five days and concluded on Friday 
August 8, 1919- The labours of theCongrets resulted in ta^ty-one 
resolutions. They embrace expressions of opinion -on the lw > 
disabilities of Indians enforced in the different Provinces of the 
Union. 

The resolutions ask for just and sympathetic administration of 
the laws with due regard to vested rights, and claim right of 
entry of sons and daughters of resident Indians un to the age of 
SI, as well as children claiming guardianship. The Proclamtion 
declaring Asiatics, for the purposes of the Immigrants Rag nlation 
Act, to be prohibited immigrants, is characterised as insulting 
and degrading, and its withdrawal is called for. 

The Congress condemns the Provincial barriers restricting tbe 
movements of resident Indians inconsistent with the idea of 
the Union. Until amending legislation can be introduced to make 
the Union a real one the Congress asks that visiting permits should 
be granted without thumb impressions to Indians who can sign 
the apolication in English. 

The Congress demands the franchise as the prerogative of 
British citizens, and, as a corollary the Indians express their wil l i ng , 
ness to accept all the responsibilities of citizenship, including the 
defence of the country against the enemies of the King-Emperorv 

Facilities are asked to enable the Indian farmers and store- 
keepers to possess fire-arms for self-protection. 

Certain South African Railways’ regulations are regarded by 
the Congress as calculated to injure the suscepiibilities of Indian., 
and their removal is asked for as they are insulting. 

The appointment of fully qualified Indian interpreters in the 
Courts is pressed for, and that witness fees should be based on the 
status of a witness, and not on racial grounds as now. 

The light is sought of appeal to the Supreme Court in case 
of the refusal of the local authority to grant a new trading licence'. 
It is also asked that obstacles in the way of Indian students being 
admitted to university and affiliated colleges may be removed. 

Relief is sought in respect of trading and acquisition of lands in 
Zululand, Uirecht and Vryheid. 

The Congress asked for the extension to Indian children of the 
principle of primary free and compulsory education ; that Indian 
teachers should have the same qualifications and grading as 
Europeans ; and that opportunities be affjrded to Indian children 
to acquire technical and industrial training in the Provincial 
colleges. 
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The Coiifliress records a strong protest against racial and dis- 
criminating legislation in the Transvaal, and urges upon (^vern- 
ment the imperative necessity of repealing or amending laws to 
which so much exception is being taken. 

The foliowing poteats were also recorded 
Iqr the Oongrest 

Against the system of iove^tlgation by police and immigration 
authorities oil non-white peoples as beins derogatory to the self- 
respect, of the Indian commu iity. 

Against the licensing authorities in the Cape Province being 
empowered to refuse licenses to Indians without assigning any 
reason — a policy which, it is- stated, tends to engender a spirit of 
distrust 'and suspicion. 

Against the prevention of Indians from trading in Native re- 
serves ; and 

Against the number of educated entrants to Natal or the Cape 
Province being fixed. 

Finally the Congress asked for the recognition of the wives 
and minor children of marriages lecogiiised by the religious 
tenets of Indians. 



The Anti-Indiui Lav in 
Transraal. 

The Transvaal British Indian Association petitioned Parlia- 
ment in February 1919 against the discriminating provisions of 
the Transvaal Gold Law of 1908 which as interpreted in the 
judgment of the Kugersdrop Municipality v. Beckett prohibited 
^«coloured persons'’ from residing on land other than that appoint- 
ed by the Mining Commissioner ; also that no right on land 
under that law may be acquired by any coloured person. 

Again the case of Motan v. Transvaal Government decided 
that the Commissioner of Inland Revenue cannot refuse trade 
license to coloured persons as such ; yet as grocery shops^ eating 
houses etc. were under the control of municipalities, the latter 
had persistently refused licenses to Indians on the sole ground 
that they were Indians ; and this even when the Magistrate^ 
overruled the decision of the Municipality, — against this too the 
Indian association petitioned Parliament — 

In March 1919 the Union Parliament appointed a Select 
Committee to enquire and report on these matters. The 
Committee reported on April 30 and recommended. 

1. That the vested rights of Indians who were carrying on 
business on proclaimed mining areas in June IQ14 should be 
respected, 

2. That the vested rights of Indians who since that date 
obtained trading licenses and are carrying on business on such 
areas should also be respected, 

3. That Indians should have the right to transfer their existing 
businesses to other Indians legally residing in the Transvaal, 

4. That steps should at once be taken to make it impossible 
for any Asiatic in future to obtain license for a new business. 

5. That Transvaal law 3 of 18S5 should be so amended as to 
extend the land-owning disabilities therein to any companies of 
which the controlling interest is possessed by Asiatics. 

The Bill drawn up bythe Select Committee, the Asiatics Land 
and Trading amendment Act 1919, based on these recommen- 
dations had a stormy passage though the House* A strong 
Anti-asiatic league was organised and it fought hard against the 
passage of the bill. To placate them and so to obtain the passage 
of the bill through the house, the Acting ^rime Minister, Mr. 
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P. S. Ma'an, in’pmised the Union Parliament that the Govern- 
ment would apooint a Commimion to enquire and rep-irt 
on the '*wboIe Indian question in the Transvaal.” Transvaal 
bidiaiis f number ten thousand only. The bulk of the 
150,000 South AAican Indians are domiciled in Natal, which small 
Irovince contaim i j^oooof them. They are for the most part 
the descendant*, . of ^formerly indentured coolies. The Cape 
Aovince contains 6,500 Indians, and the Orange Free State 
only about 106. 

There is a deep and widespread conviction in the minds of 
both British a^d Dutch in the Union that in the interests of 
the South African Dominion, with its large native population and 
complex colour problems, the presence of Asiatic traders in the 
Union is highly detrimental and should cease. 

There eras a strong feeling in the Union Assembly Select 
Committee that dealt with the Transvaal Indian question that 
the Bill was very moderate and considerate. This opinion was 
hdd because of the feeling that the Smuts*Gandbi agreement of 
r9i4 had been broken by the Transvaal Indians in spirit at any 
rate if not in the letter ; because it was understood in 1014 that 
tbme would be no additional Asiatic trading in the Transvaal 
mining areas. The great point of the Smuts-Gandhi agreement 
wu respecting the vested rights of Indians; but, it was 
understood at the same time to be restricted to the Indians 
in the Transvaal mining areas. 

Tlie decision Of the ^lect Committee steered a middle coune 
between the rival views put forward by the Lugersdorp and 
oUior Transvaal Municipalities and the Federation of Ratepayers' 
Associations of Johannesburg on the one hand, and, on the other, 
Iqt three sfi^esmen of the Transvaal British Indians. 

tile position taken op by the Municipalities and the ratepayers 
was this ; *We take our stand on the 1914 Smuts-Gandhi agree- 
OMnt. The spirit and meaning of that agreement was, on t he one 
aide, that the vested rights of Indians of whatever nature were to 
be respected, and on the other side, that the Indians under- 
toelt that there should be no acquisition of new rights by Indians 
in the Transvad. That agrement has been woken by the 
Ipitiaws, who have not only acquired land-dwniim rights by the 
**Hmit^ oompaiqt subtmugn’ but who have actutfly opened 
omr bnsiheaoes in the Transvaal aiacethat date. Wenow dnnand 
thet a retsffn be made to the positioa of afiairs at the time of the 
igpraanenti Let all Asiatsc Ceoqiaidas formed shsoe tbtt. date 
betekpiefiiriatad, and let aS Bcenses granted stnce then be revofted 
ami iat ktfahwien for these two purposes be passed,’ 
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Frederick Kraase, who was the priodfial liidian spokes- 
mait answer denying that the Indians bad broken faith. 
He pointed out that a right could vest in an individual even 
tboogh it was not exercised, and the individual in whom a right 
had vested could exercise it at any momeut he chose. The vested 
right chiefly protected under the 1914 agreeifienf was the right to 
trade, and therefore an Indian who was not a trader at the time 
of the agreement still had the right to become one later. Simi- 
larly, a man who was trading as a hawker at the time of the 
agreement had the right to expand his business and trade as a 
general dealer. In this way many of the new licences were 
accounted for. As for the question of landholding companies^ 
that was a perfectly legal proceeding. To say it was an evasion 
of the law was to talk nonsense. ^ Evasion ’ is a shibboleth 
which to a lawyer— a good lawyer— should have no meaning at 
all. Every thing is within the law or it is not.” What the 
Indians had done was done with the full cognisance of the Gov- 
ernment, who ever since 1909 had registered Asiatic companies 
without once attempting to prevent such registration or to in- 
troduce preventive legislation. 

Dr. Krause went further and submitted that the Gandhi agree- 
ment was not meant to be final ; and he quoted Mr. Gandhi’s 
words in a farewell letter written by him before he went from S. 
Africa : '*We are entitled to full rights of trade, interprovincial 
migration, and ownership of landed property being restored in 
the not distant future.” Dr, Krause thus defined the Indians’ 
demands : *The people in whose behalf I am speaking here 
think that^he time has how arrived, not to speak of vested rights, 
but they consider that they .are entitled, as far as their trade, re- 
sidence, and occupation are concerned, to the full rights of any 
citizen of South Africa.” 

In the pcflrson of Mr. Morris Alexander South African Indiana 
had on the Committee an ardent advocate. On three occasions 
when the Committee divided he voted as a minority of one in 
favour of the Indian demands, and he formulated two motions 
but without success for the removal of all trade and other res- 
trictions imposed on the Indian community. 

The strong agitation raised over this bill led to a series of 
communications between the Government of India, the Secy, of 
State and the Union Government of S. Africa, and after long 
negotiations it was settled that India was to be represented “not 
^ but before” the proposed Commission (promised by Mr.^ Malan) 
by Sir W, Robprtson deputed by the Government of India. 

There was however protracted delay in appointing the 
Commission of euquiry though the Bill was passed and become 
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taw. The Cominittion was appointed only in February of this 
year (1920.) 

Meanudiile preparations were pushed by^ both sides to present 
their case as strongly as possible. The British Indian association 
met at Johannesburg as detailed on o. 34s. The powerful Anti 
asiatic league convent a large and influential Congress represent* 
ing trade onion, chambers of commerce and political, industrial 
and commercial interests in general at Pretoria on ^ September 
1919* Violent anti-Indian speeches were made in this congress, 
wantonly attacking the claims and also the character of Indians, 
and passing insistent resolutions urging the immediate repatria- 
tion of air^ians settled in Transvaal. 

Statement of Government Officera. 

On Nov. 7, 1919, the Hon. N.J, Wet, Minister of Justice met 
a large number of delegates from his constituency with reference to 
the Asiatic question. Mr. De Wet said that the Government agreed 
that the Asiatic question should be dealt with in view of the in- 
creasing strength of the menace ; but they had to' proceed 
along definite lines, and not indulge either in panic legislation or 
in action that would not carry the matter to some real conclusion. 
The Government wanted a Commission to report on the position. 
Even under the criminal law they could not deport any person 
who was South African born ; and they could not deport ^ Indians 
who had been born in the country, as they were domiciled here, 
and no other country would have them. 

He added : All this nonsense about the British Government 
interfering with us on this question is ihoonshine. The 
British Government dbes not interfere in this matter at all. 
It naturally watches the question from the point of view of the 
Indian Dominion, and it might make friendly recommendations 
to us, as any other Government would do. The Indian Govern- 
ment is watching it, and this Government could not refuse the 
request of the Indian Government to send a representative, Sir 
William Robertson, to look after the interests of their subjects. 
It would be a very churlish and unfriendly act on the part of any 
Government to refuse a reasonable request of that sort. 

He also said that the Government realised that the Asiatic 
menace was growing stronger year by year. There was a 
lot of vague talk about doing this or doing that, but they 
bad to proceed on certain definite lines. ^^The Government 
wanted evidence first, and it was not prepared to reopen 
the whole Indian question. The Indians, for instance, wanted 
to re-open the question of immigratioh, %hich was^ settled 
in 1913 ; but the Government would not do so. Indians still 
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cane tSf no doubt ; but not in large numbers. If, however, any- 
one would give him evidence in regard to Indians coming into 
the country illegally, giving names and places, he would see that 
steps were taken to test the matter and to have them out. But 
it was largely vague talk with which the Government had to deal. 
As far as legislation was concerned, the door was closed against 
Asiatics ; but as far as administration was concerned, he would 
not say that everyone had been kept out. The Government 
would act promptly in carrying out the law. But the Indians in 
the country had to be fairly treated. 

The Government of course could not go in for panic legislation, 
and he considered that if the Collins amendment (prohibiting 
all Transvaal Indian licenses) had gone through Parliament, 
it would have been a blot, as it would not have been fair 
or just. On the question of the menace the Government 
was entirely at one with them, and also on the question of re- 
stricting trading \ but as far as regarding repatriation he did not 
know that it was possible. The Government was not champion- 
ing the cause of the Asiatics. It would be for the country and 
the people to decide if they would agree to be taxed to pay for 
compensation and repatriation. It was a question for the whole 
of South Africa; Neither he nor the Government was afraid of 
the Indian,question. A great deal of political capital was being 
made out of the question by the Nationalists by whom he had 
been attacked ; but the position was one which had to be 
considered with cool heads and with due regard to all the issues 
involved. 

On November 8, 1919, Sir Thomas Watt, Minister of the In- 
terior, speaking at Richmond, Natal, referring to the Indian 
question, said that some little time ago the Government had 
promised to appoint a Commission to enquire into the question 
of trading licenses and as soon as good or suitable men could be 
got the Commission would be appointed. It was not intended 
that the Commission should enquire into the question of land 
being acquired by Indians, but, if they so desired, the scope of the 
Cnmmission would be extended. The Indian was not only 
increasing in trade, but was getting his hold on other industries, 
and it became a question as to whether it was wise to permit it 
to go on But they had to be fair. At one lime there was a 
great demand for Indian labour, but it became a different matter 
when the Indian acquired property. ‘‘But we invited the Indian 
here,*’ declared Sir Thomas and “we must treat him fairly.’* 

9 ” Nov. 13, 1919, ^Mr. Llewellyn J. Phillips, of Krugersdorp, 
Chairman of the newly-formed South Africans League 
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(origiDallv known as tha Anti- Asiatic League), addressed a meet- 
ing of Rand mineworkefs at Johannesburg on the Asiatic 
question* He described the presence of Asiatics in South Africa 
as a great menace to the country. Asiatics were invading all the 
outside town* and were getting control of commerce in the Union 
to an alarming extent. The Indians had grown in population 
from 30,000 thirty years ago to approximately 200,000 in 1919, 
It was estimated that Indians had invested in Soiit)) Africa about 
^ 8,000,000 ; and if they continued to progress wlhac rate, it 
was only a matter of time' before they would have control of 
everything, and the white man would be dependent on them for 
the whole of the necessaries of life. Ii should be a leading politi- 
cal question at the next General Election. Mr. Phillips submitted 
that there would be no heritage for them whatever, if 
things were allowed to drift. If the present tendencies con- 
tinued, he ventured to predict that their grandchildren would be 
coloureds 

Draitie Durban Reaolationa. 

The Anti-Asiatic movement gradually extended from 
Transvaal to Natal, and for some time became the subject of a 
large correspondence in the newspapers of the Province. The 
first'' public meeting on the subject in Natal was held in ihe 
Mayvilie Congregational Church Hall, Durban, Novernber 7, at 
the instance of the Sydenham Districts Association, The 
following resolutions were proposed by Mr. Leo Macgregor, and 
unanimously carried 

*^That this public meeting strongly protests against the 
serious encroachment of Indians and undesirable coloured people 
into European residential and commercial districts, as being ob- 
jectionable for moral, social, economic and national reasons. 
Mpreover,|tbe consequences are often financially disastrous to 
European iprcperty-owners, and provocative of dangerous racial 
disorders. J 

We therefore respectfully urge the necessity of prompt legisla- 
tion for the purpose of securing throughout the Union : 

(a) The prohibition of any further sales, leases or tenancy of 
land or buildings to Indians or non* Europeans, except in such 
areas as shall be set aside and reserved exclusively for their trade, 
agricttilure^and residential quarters. 

(b) Prohibiting the issue of any new trading licenses, or 

transfer of existing licences, to any Indians or non* 
EuropeuH except in the jTesenred areas, quartets or 
^ baziars’ aforesaid.” 
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“Thit, with a view of meeting the unfair competition of 
Indians and non-Europeans in every branch of industry and com- 
merce, legislation should be enacted, applicable throughout the 
Union, providing for the paynaent of a scale of minimum wages, 
based upon a liberal conception of European standards of living, 
to all skilled^^ployees irrespective of race or colour. That the 
minimum wajllis payable in each trade or industry shall be deter- 
mined by District Wages Board the members of which must be 
European employers and employees in equal numbers. That 
such legislation shall not apply toindians, Natives or other coloured 
store-keepers carrying on trade within bazaars, locations and 
specially exempted areas : provided that the said storekeepers 
deal exclusively in food, clothing and other requirements of colour 
ed people, and are prohibited from selling, directly or indirectly 
to any Europeans,’* 

General Smuts to Indians. 

At the time of the parsing of the Transvaal Asiatic Land and 
Trading Act, General Botha the Boer Prime Minister of the 
Transvaal was in Europe in connection with the Peace Conference. 
Subsequently he died and General Smuts became the Premier. 
General Smuts came back from the Peace Conference in Nov. 
1919 and at an address of welcome presented by Indians of 
Durban, he said : — 

thank you for the beautiful address you have presented to 
me, and for the sentiments expressed therein. I am glad to note 
that ill the address you have made mention of the fact of your 
countrymen having served under my command in the Great War. 
As I have said on previous occasions. I have been proud of the 
privilege of having had under me in East Africa so large a 
number of your countrymen. Some of them came from the In- 
dependent Native States of India, Imperial Service Contingents 
and others, who did great and glorious work in this war. I wrote 
from East Africa to the Princes of India of the splendid part 
played by their troops, and that there were few better than 
they. 

“Your countrymen fought not only in East Africa, but took 
Dart in other tneatres of war. The conquering of the Turkish 
Emoire waa in the main the work of the Indian Army- The 
burden of the work in Mesopotamia, Turkestan and the Indian 
Frontier fell almost entirety upon the Indian Army, If the war 
had oontinoed until this year, the Indian Empire would have had 
over a million men in the fidd. The stupendous par^ndians 
have playod in tbii great struggle has had ooosiderabts effect on 
thercnltoftliewar. 
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^'Otving to her magnificent efforts, India has won for herself a 
place among the nations ot the world. As a member of the War 
Cabinet, I have had great opportunities of knowhig more about 
the feelings of the Indians and their desire for a larger share in the 
apportionment of comtnbsions in the Army ; and I am glad I was 
able to do something for them in the Cabinet. 

**I have worked in public, and a good deal in private, for the 
lecoguition of India and her services to the Empire. 1 strongly 
supported the proposals for granting commissions to Indians and 
when it was pointed out that this might create an anomalous 
position and that there tnight be the possibility of Europeans 
being placed under Indians, I rephed : *'Why not? I would be 
proud to serve under an Indian officer if he were able. 

In the Peace Conference India was represented by the 
Maharajah of Bikanir, Lord Sanha, and Mr: Montagu. The 
Maharajah is a personal friend of mine, and Lord Sinha is a mao 
of considerable ability and training. He is one of J^e cleverest 
men I have met, and f was able to learn much from him on 
India's problems. 

'^As a result of the war, there was an emotional feeling 
ihroughout the world which did not leave India tinaffected. 
She desires to govern herself. Other Asiatics have been ruling 
and misruling, and India, after having been under the British 
for over a hundred years, should be given a large measure of 
selfgovernment. I have oeen a party to the Hon. Mr. Montagu s 
going to India to study the question there, which, has resulted in 
some far-reaching concrete proposals being submitted to the 
British Parliament. The British are a highly inJaginative people, 
though they do not appear to be so. There was a great feeliug 
in England in favour of India’s aspirations. With the improve- 
meiit of the status of India the posiiion of the Indians in o:her 
places will be better- 

The Problem in 8. Africa. 

“Before my return I found that the Asiatic Trading Act had* 
been passed in the union, and that th^re had been 
of iriilaiion among the Indians here, and that the Ac^jhad also 
caused a great deal of feeling in India. But the Union Govern- 
ment has decided to appoint a Commission to go into the ^hole 
matter. India will be represented on the Commission to \Vatch 
over the interests of the Inmans, so that no stigma might attach 
to them. 

'^Sorne of you^ think i look down upon Indians/ v Bat that is 
not so. I loSk them. They come from a very ola 

civilizetion-^much ours. They are able to hold then 



The Reciprocity Question 


Relating the radpiodw resolution in matteis of immigration belwMii 
India and the Doimnioiu (fuU text of which will be found in the Indian Annual 
Registers 1919s Long ami Lord Milner, Colonial Secietary 

addreiied deipatches to the Gover^ents of Canada, Australia, New Zealand! 
South Afnca and Newfoundland. The following ate their replies. 


South Africa 

Sir, - With reference to your despatch (Dominions) 504 of 7th 

August 191^, I have the honour .to inform you that I am advised 
liy my ministers that the subject of reciprocity of treatment between 
India and self-governing dominions received their consideration and 
,\\:is placed in the hands of Mr. Burton for discussion at the recent 
Imperial *War Conference. 

1 have etc. 

Buxton, Governor-Genera). 


New Zealand 

^ Wellington, 6th November 1918. 

Sir,- - 1 have the honour to inform you that I did not fail to 
convoy to my minister the substance of your despatch (Dominions). 
No. 476 enclosing the copy of a resolution passed by the Imperial 
War Conference relating to reciprocity of treatment between India 
and Dominions and enclosing also a copy of a memorandum on the 
suluect prepared by Sir S. P. Sinha. 

1 am adywd by my ministers to reply that so far as the Govern- 
nientidl New' Zealand are concerned no administrative or legislative 
action appears to be necessary to give effect to the articles of agree- 
ment approved by the Imperial War Conference on 24th July 1918. 
Provision already exists for the admission of merchantsi tourists 
and bona fide students of idl nationalitieSs who ^ are unable to paw 
the education test by the Immigration l^strietion Act 198 provided 
^hey are in possession of passports issued by their reiqpeotive 
Governments. , . 

The IndiatMi domioiled in New ZealiUKi are slilg^ot to no dis- 
ahilitiea. They here eqvhl righto fit pHritegto in evexj nqieO 
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witb EutopeuM aad an Indian domieiled in this Doimnira would b» 
entitled to bring in hit wife and eldidnn if wife and ehildter, 
were eecrified 1^ the Government of India or if there were ptoot 
of a permanent monogamoua martfige. 

* ' _ 1 have, etc., . V 

Lhreq>ool, Governor Gmwral. 


Canada 

Ottawa, 26th hiareh 1919. 

Iitjr Lord, —With reference to the previous correspondence and 
more partteularijr to your despaeh of the 28th January last on the 
subject of reeipcooity of treatment between India and the self 
governing dominions I have the honour to transmit herewith copies 
of . an approved minute of the Privy Council for Canada setting 
forth the views of my responsible advisers. 

I: have, etc., 
Devonshire. 

Certgied copy of a report of the Committee of the Privy Council approved 
by his Excellency the GovemorGeneral. 

The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them a 
report, dated 22nd March 1919 from the acting Secretary of State 
'for internal affairs to whom was referred despatches, dated respec- 
tively 7th August 1917, 28th August 1918, 28th January 1919 from 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to Your Excellency on the 
snlgect of reeiprooity of treatment between India and the seif 
governing dominions, submitting that the memorandum of the India 
Ofltoe, bearing date of 22nd March 1917, which was under consi 
deration by the Imperial War Conference calls attention et^ii^v 
to : 1. The pdicy of restriotiou of British East Indian^ Immigration 
by almost all the self-governing dominions. 2. The policy (A Cuiada 
which places tiie East Indian, who is a British subj^ in a lesa 
advantageous position tium Japanese and other Asiatics, who d» 
not belong to Empire. 3. The existing regulations of Canada 
which offer almost insuperable obstacles to the entry of wives and 
families ti British East Indians' now domiciled in Canada. 4. Tto 
diffienlties met witii by tourists and other non-emmigrant classes in 
eriial^Mng their right to free aooess to Canada as provi(||d^ by onr 
Ihnr. 8. The regulations whioh .praotiei^ constitute , an 

-suha^ against the entoy of immigiantB of the lidworing elpatss. 
iV BieminsndiWa dsn suggests the possibilito (d an agtoeineo' 
hMtoSNto India and IheJaali-governing dominions on the.feMi«^ 

. As iogardslli^iinlia^^ permanency aettled m toe 
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hMAM *«r 4fc«iM alM to l>ii« W Wivto (nijtot to 
ilie pfi^w ’tooiwpaay) And to&M)r ddlkbeB uid in otiber mmMb 
m- hi prifflegwi tom JapaneM aettkd imainuto S. 
t'Vitiife i(EbbiMK»» of Indiaas for Isboar or Mttlemoat ^h w iM if 

ponible, togalatod on toe lines aindlar to and nob lea tovoun^ 

than to«M4Knwn>u« Ihe admianoh of any otoer A.m^ laoe 3 
If linB ll not poaiMe toere might be leeiprooal treainent betw^ 
Indkyiiid eaoh dmninion of immigration for porpoees of la hiyff or 
permanent sittlAment. If a dominion is determined to 
these two elae ee s of unnugration from India, the Indian toonld be 
free to do toe same aa regards that domini<m. It would be dearly 
moognhiid tow ezdoaion in either case was not mofaved by pre- 
jtidioe of laee Imt was toe outcome of different eoonomie oonditians. 
4, Along wito such ezelosion reciprocal anangements #oald to 
nuMle for granting full fadUties for the admi««ion of tourista, 
wudentsandtoe like and for biuiness visits entailing tampmary 
residence to Indians aa tois residence was not for labour pnrpoaes 
•or for permanent secernent. 


At toe request d the representatives ci India the sul^ect of 
redprooify of tnatount between India and the sdf-goveming 
dominions caias up tor further eonsiderstion at the Imperial War 
Couferenoe in 1918. At tois conference all the seU-govetning 
Dominions and India were represented and it was unantoioaaly 
agreed that (1) it is an inherent function of the Governments of the 
wveral commonitiea of the British commonwealth induding India 
that each ehordd enjoy comidete control of the oonqpoaition of its own 
pOpdation by means of restriction on immigration from any d the 
ether commonities, (2) British dtiaens dmnieiled in any British 
tonntry indtuting Indto should to admitted into any other Bdf^ 
country for visits for the purpose of pleasure or oommmue induding 
temporary rendence for the purpose of eduoati<». The conditions of 
.moh visits should to regdatod on the prinoii^ of ndpiodtgr as 
fdlews : — (A) The rig^t of the Government of India is recognised 
to enact laws whibh sbaU have the efleot d sulgeeting BritUi 
citisens domiciled in any other firitidi country to tim same conditionB 
in vieting India as ttose imposed on Indians dedring to vi^flueh 
^wntry. (B) Sudi right to vidt d temporary isddenoe shall in sato 
individual ease be. embodied in e peasport or written permit tmnen 
^ the country d dondoile end enljeot to vim there by en dUau 
^Ptointed to', and acting on behalf d the country to to visit^ if 
*nh eoiniitiy«to ijamie. (0) Booh right shall not extend ^ * vidM 
,”'*wnp«ary nddenee for lehour purpoee ortepeimaMntsOT^ 
uenu 3. abnniiil jr pemmmntly domidled in tin otoer ftstlto 

^utriee tondd to aBowfld to brii« to toeir wtoca and mtov 
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; «i^^ eu oouditioii <(•) tlial iiot> aiom*'(li»H ow. trUesiNi 
idiflmn Aall be a^nittod ior each s^eh fnl^au, and (b) tiiat. learli 
Itidividaal lo adn^S^ eball be oertaSed b|r blie Ooventmeat of InHiit 
4e being ^ lawfnl npfe or oliild of each Indian. . 

Tbe principal movement of East IndialK to Caiiada oecnrred 
in 1907rd8, tin total immigration beings under 700. Of thi^ 
niuidm poatiUy not more t^ 1200 no# liniNn In Canada, there 
bavbig been a beavy jezodue to tbe ITnited States^ iii ad^ion to- 
nrbieb quite a namberbaTe returned to India. CKaiatic, indnatrial 
; and aoe&l conditions in Canada have not on the whole Imn found 
congenial. Diaeaae baa made ooneidcraUe inroads iqpte East Indian!!. 
Their caste qrs|pm has smoualy interfered with their employment 
in maiqr of Ufe. Notwithstanding the fact that only a small 
■p r o po rt te i of Aoae who originally emigrated to Cannda are now 
resideut here tlie mitnster subnuts that certain modiiloatioDB of the 
restrictive protisums of the immigration Act and regulations should 
be made loir the relief ^ such of oui* fellow British sublects of the 
East Indian race as may be affected by the resolution of. the 
Imperial War Conference of 24th July 1918 as above' recited. The 
tnuiiatmr of imadgiation and colonisation recommends that the 
deelsutation unanimously adopted at the Imperial War Conferenre. 
24th July 1918 be approved. 


^ Auatralia 

Telegram fram.->tlM Gevemor^eneral of the Comiuehfrealth of Autbali* 
to the Council Omeoi WhitehaU. 

Witii referenee to your despatch of 28th August, reciprocity treat 
ment between India uid dominions, my despatch 14th April No. 9.^ 
etmyeying deoiaiimB, Ooverament of Commonwealth cl Aus^lia. 
Vbiehare ebiefly as follows: — (a) Government agreds admission, 
no paa^orts India menhants, students, tourists with their respective 
vivea Exemption to continue without necessity for ^ual applica- 
tion as hmg aa status i^reaerved. (b) Indians domiciled Austria 
mayhlilgone wife and minor children, (o) Anstiralians viaitiw 
ln|b WOl require to obtain passports, (d) Legislative pToposus will 
Im stthlill^ to PailiailieBt to i^aim Indians <m equality with other 
ftstrah j ^ feeta ae regacds old age and invalid persons, but admission 
to P^&iineDtoiy franddse not approved at present. 

Fergneoiii 

if Governor-General of Australia 

- My Loidfr—WlA rsfersnee to your predeosiior’s dsspsteh of 
him 2ifA Al^pwla||^])olliiniol»Nou 476, ti^^ ooPT ^ 
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reic^oM of treaiaiieut lietwevu India mid 

t^ IiiBUiiiow Iniporial War Confewnce, together with 

a copy of a w^mm^um ou tlie eiibject by Mr. 8. 1\ Sinha, I have 
the honour to toward horewith a copy of a commuiiicaiioii which 
has beeiMwWresso^ to rae by my active Prime Minister. 

e I have, etc,, 

a 4t\ iiovenior-Oeiieral. 

Vour JjjXoeHenc} •*“ itli reference to the Secretary of State a 
letter of thee 28th August l«l8, Dominion No. 476, I desire to 
inform Your Ifxi^llency that the documents transmitted have been 
considered Ministers have had the advantage idso of perusing 
the report of the conference dealing fully with question of reciprocity 
treatment between India and the Dominions. As far as AustraKa 
is concenied the position is that in 1904 the Commonwealth 
Government agreed to i>ei*mii the admission of Indian merchants^ 
students or tourists with their wive on passports for a period, of 
one year, the question of subsequent stay to l^e considered on 
application. In view of the n^solutioii and with the desire to give 
fi^l effect to the spirit which animated the Conference, the Govern- 
ment is now prepared to extend the former arrangement so at tf> 
p^it IncMaii merchants, students and tourists to be admitted to 
Australia on passports and to remain here indefinitely without the 
need for further application so long as they preserve the capacity 
tji respect of which the passport was issued. In order ftat there 
may be no doubt ns to'lhe meaning which this Goveniment 
attohes to : the term ‘Merchant’, it is desired that the Indian 
Government should understand that the Commonwealth Goveni- 
ment does not consider that the term “Merchant” include!^ 
retail spookeepers ^ such or Itawkers, and that its application 
is confined to persons engaged in the wholesale oversea trade 
between^ India and Australia. It is further agreed that Indians 
already here permanently domiciled in the country may bring in a 
rrife and minor children. It will he necessaiy in the first place for 
penons desiring to take advantage of the arrangement to apply to 
the Commonwealth Government • in order that their status may be 
amrtained, and it^will be further necessary that the Indian Govern- 
ment should issjae a certificate that the persons proposed ^to be 
admi^d are t^ke ^wiv%s and cbildren of the respeetiw applicants 
Tflie departure from Australia for India of any persons wiB not ^ 
permittedi, unless they are in possession of passports issued or vmm 
by the C^DooDDonwesith Gkivemment. No passports or vises ^ wm ^ 
given to persons if they are of such clams as would be obiaeted to 
by iht GwveriuaeBttd India. In the light of tie agreesmt- lesMied 
^ *be roidareiiee it jssinderstood that the claims of IndiaBiB to* enter 
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Australia for the furposo of labour or perAiaiieSPHttleiiieiit m uot 
ptesaed. It i^peara from the memoraiidum ikat Indiana will he 
aa^fiedif they receive treatment not lead^ &yonxaUe than that 
accorded to other Asiatic people who are not of the British 

^fimpire. As Australia does not diserimiiiate a^ainsif Indians4n favour 
of any other Asiatics it is thought that the* j^ition should be 
reganled as satisfactory. The main points of internal Australian 
mlministratioii which create differentiation lietweeii Indians and 
Australian liorii persons or white Bri^tish subjects appear to be 
two;— (1) ^hceliisioti from the ParliaUieiitary franchise; and (2) 
epcclusion fr(^ the privileges of the old age invalid*, pension law. 
The Commonwealth Ooverument after giving the matter full 
consideration regrets that it cannot see its way at present to admit 
Indians to the Parliamentary franchise but in regard to the old age 
and invalid pension legislative pro|X)sal will 1)e submitted as soon as 
fossible to place Indians on an equality with other British subjects. 
1 shali be pleased if Your Excellency will ask the Secretary of State 
to bring this communication under the notice of the Government of 
India with an ossuracc of the sincere desire of this Government to 
work in most complete harmony with thorn in regard to all matters 
arising out of the agreement reached at the Imperial Conference. 


Indians in the British Colonies. 


Indian Emigrants iji the British 

Ctdonies arc distributed ap> 

pi'oximatoly as follows : — 


" 

Trinidad 

117 Thousand. 

British Guiaua 

130 


Mauritius 

360 

»» 

South Africa 

150 


Fizi ... 

45 

»> 

Jamaica ••• ^ — 

30 

n 

Canada, E. Africa Australia. •.* 

5,000 and below. 


The naaon wby tliey have emigraleil is that tiie jdlantatiOTs 
of Brii^ Colonists held forth very attacactive proqieots "^fbr Indi» 
htboonM and artisans, and hacked by the Indian Qovwfnmw aM 
by tiwir o(mnivuioe, ssooied indentured Indians in how numhw w 
yrwrk for them in tiw Coihmiee. The present pnMpenfy 
Gdloaici is the huijHmmrk cS the Indian enigrai^ But like so 
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msi^atlier BritiBh ^piioiiiiMB” to Indians, once their ohiectB were 
iKfetoiiiad tiM ecdcmiBtB treated the indentures as Wpe of paper’ and 
the Indians frowe than slayes. Attention was first drawn to the 
ooii£tioiwof these men from theapalling number of suicides, p?o< 
seeutions on paltry ohaxges for breach of hbour laws enacted in ' 
faTOor of employees, and the inhuman indecencies committed upon 
the women-folfc. In 1910 the late Mr. Gokhale raised the question 
iir the Imperial Council and pressed Government for accepting a 
resolution to stop further indentured emigration to Natal Two 
years after Government refused to accept his further motion to end 
the indenture system altogether. Then while the infamous recruiting 
agents flourished openly with their trade and continued to decoy 
young able bodied men and women, and several cases of high-caste 
Respectable young women being carried away for the benefit of 
Colonial sahibs came to light, the indenture became more and more g 
system of glorified slavery, and wcMrse still it humiliated India in 
ihe eyes of the whole world as the only country which accepted the 
basest helotry for a mess of potoge. 

p]arly in the present decade feelings ran high in India and the 
situation assumed proportions of being a world-sflindal. Mahatma 
(Taiicihi started the famous passive resistance movement in Natal, 
and helped by his wife and a few British friends, notable amongst 
whom was Mr. Polak, he broke the tyrannical laws against the 
[fidian settlers and led thousands of his countiymen to do the 
same. After untold sufferings of indignities and incarcerations along 
with his noble wife and followers Gandhi at last succeeded in creating 
an iinpaese. His heroic conduct and the essentially spiritual leader- 
ship of bis hand of passive resisters at last drew the attention of the 
whole world and hastily a settlement was patched up in 1914, now 
famous as the Smuts-Gandhi agreement (q. v.) At the present 
moment Indians are again witnessing one of those periodic instances 
<»f **hroken pledges” which so characterise the political conduct of 
the West. 

Later on the Rev. C. F. Audrews and Mr. W. Pearson on the 
request* of Indians paid a visit to Fiji and recounted one of the most 
harrowing tales of misfiry and shame. The worst degradation, the 
sn^osSest immorality, that a human being can he dragged into, was 
lieing practised and encouraged. Lord Harding, one of India’s most 
cherished Viceroys, took the matter up and it was he who strenously 
fought for securing justice and decency to the Indian emigiant. 
Ill 1912 a Comiiiission was appointed to enquire and report On the 
Jitter. Lord Bardinge secured abolition of imprisomneiitfor 
mhotir offences and minor other ameliorations. His work was taken 
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lip >ty the prefsent Vicseroji Lord Chduiidord, who on September 
1P16 flcclaied iu the Imperial Council that Govermneiit wan 
contemplating control of Immigratloii to the Colonies and to devise 
tneans to secure for the emigrants free and voluntary engagements. 
Mr. Andrews’ V'codute however came itouringiii a^ such was the 
agitation raised over the affair that though preoccupied with the War 
Government prohibited all emigration from India as a Wa)- 
measure, on account of shortage of labour caused by 6 millions of 
doiith irom Influenza : and tbougb this prohibition was only an 
executive order and not a law of the land, assurances were subse- 
•lucntly given that the system would never l)e revised. We have 
yM to see if this promise fares the fate of other numerous promises 
of the like nature. Karty this, year (1920) a deputation arrived 
[mm Uganda to seek the help of the Indian (Tovernment in recruit- 
ing Indian labour for that Cobny though herein India industries 
are l»eing strangled for shortage of laknir. ‘ In regard to Fizi the 
Vicert^y made the following auuouncoment on 2 i Xovembei 1919. 
“The Secretary of State for the Colonies has agree<l to the cancella- 
tion of indentures on all estates on which the principal reforms 
recommended by Mr. Andtews have not been carried out on the 
1st January 1920, but I am not satisfied with this, and I have 
aski'd tlic Sec. of State to ascertain what wouUl k the cost of 
coinniuting the remaining indentures and freeing i?vcry Indian 
Labourer in Pizi on the Ist. of Jaiiunry next.” 



idministration of Kartial Lav 
in the Puiijab^ 

Oa ttai 6th of Aagast 1919, In the Home of Lorde, lerl 
Rnsael called attention to the administration of Martiid 
Law in the Punjab, with special reference to the sentence 
passed upon Mr. Harkissen Lai. The folloudng is the speeA 
delivered by Bari Bussel in putting the question and t^ 
statements that followed. 

Earl Bussel’s Speech. 

My Lords, serious events have been taking place in India 
to which it is well that public opinion should be directed, 
particularly as they have i^en, I think* somewhat inadequa- 
tely reported in the Press of this country. 1 refer to the 
various trials by Courts Martial which have been taking place 
in that country. There have been charges made against the 
accused of a serious character, and severe sentences have been 
passed upon them, including in many cases, I think I am right in 
saying, the death penalty, I should like to-day to make my 
remarks rather of an explanatory nature for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what the facts are and what has happened, as I think not 
very much is known about them as yet, and it may be necessary 
to recur to the matter later in the session when we have more 
information before us, I would like to ask if I can be told to-day 
how many persons have been sentenced to death by Courts- 
Martial, in how many cases that sentence has been carried out, 
and whether in all cases the accused have had an opportunity of 
appeal to the Privy Council before the execution of sentence. 

In putting this Question I ought to apologise personally to the 
nobleLord who, I understand, is to reply, that I did not communi- 
cate with him more in detail beforehand, but that was solely due 
to my absence from London and not to any desire to embarass 
him in any way in dealing with the matter. I have very little 
information except with regard to one case, the case of Harkissen 
Lai. and with regard to that I should like to put to the noble 
Lord the information which has been given to me and to ask 
him how far it agrees with his version of what has happened. 
We want to consider in this matter, when we have all the facts 
before us, whether the action that has been taken amounts to a 
necessary, although severe, repression of sedition and treason, oi 
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vhidMr it anoBDt* to a exhibitioo of aotocratii; poarer 
wbidi haa not Haan joatifiad.by the cirevunMancn. ' 

In thia partkowcatol tmkl am ri^t io aayieig the (mq- 
taaoe Iwt been ooe of traosportation for life and the offitneej tu 
I am given to anderetand, was that of adtneiog people in Lahore 
to cloee their shops. If that be tnia it would natwidly occur to 
all of us that there was some disproportion between tbe. ofEsoce 
and the sentence. This gentleman is a barrister>at*laW ofthe 
Middle Temple. I do not say that that, in itself, is sufficient to 
raise a presumption. Had he been a member of Gray*s Itm it 
might have been otherwise. He resided at Lahore and is, I am 
told,' about fifty years of age, carrying on the business of a bahker. 
The agitators in India, I am inform^, prepared a day of humilia- 
tion, as a protest against the Rowlatt Acts, for observance by the 
native population, and originally appointed March 30. Although 
some manifestations took place on that day, the date was generally 
postponed to April 6, when a day of humiliation was observed at 
Lahore at Harkissen Lai’s instigation. He issued a notice in the 
local papers recommending among other things the closing of 
shops. I / do not know what the other things were I do not 
know whether anything worse or more violent than the closing 
of shops was recommended but there is no suggestion that it was. 
It appears that it is solely as a result of his action on this day, 
his responsibility for the holding of the day of humiliation at 
Lahore and, in particulari for the closing of the shops, that he 
now stands charged with sedition. 

The legal circumstances connected with this case appear to 
me to want some explanatimi. According to my information it 
was not until April 13 (hat Martial Law was dedared in the 
Punjab, this offence, if this was the offence, having been commit- 
ted, your Lordships will remember, on April 6. The effect of 
the declaration of Martial Law was to bring into operation Bengal 
Regulaiion No. to of 1804. Some very old Regulation of a penal 
nmure is apparently revived ^ the declaratio.*! of Martial Law. 
The effect of the dedaratitm is to suspend the function of the 
oidioary.Griminal Courts of Judicature, and the Governor-General 
is empiiwered to direct the immediate trial by courts-martial of 
persons owing allegiance to the British Government. Then, on 
the fdlowidg that declaration, the Governor-General 
Legislaiive Council promulgated Ordinance No. i of 1919, giving 
power to the Local Government to appoint Commissions to try 
p^wos charged mth offences under Bengal Regulation No. >, 

to exereise att the powers of General Court Mmtial under the 
Imfitn Army Ach The Ordinance made provlsioa for the trial 
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of al|f persons charged with offences referred to in the Bengal 
Reglimtioni dated after April is, while the Ordinance itseltis 
mam to come into force between May 15 and 16. On April 14 
Harkisseii Lai was arrested^ and he was deported to a place which 
I pronounce witn some Isakhel, on the North West Frontier 
of the Punjab, outside the Martial Law area, where he was given 
bis liberty. On April 21 a further Ordinance was promulgated 
empowering the Commissio n under Ordinance No. 1 to try any 
persons charged with any offence. After ttiat Ordinance had 
been . issued Harkissen Lai was arrested on May 8 where he was, 
outside the area of Martial Law, and brought back to Lahore to 
stand trial for an offence against Regulation No. i. He had 
great difficulty in getting a pleader to act for him. The Military 
authority prevented any pleader he wanted from entering 
into the Martial Law area. At the time these facts were commu- 
nicated to me there were grave doubts as to when he would be 
tried or for. what he would be tried. Telegrams were sent which 
no doubt the noble Lord received at the India Office, and by the 
way, a complaint is made that a telegram sent to Messrs. Barrow, 
Rogers and Nevil, who would have acted fr)r him in this 
country, was intercepted or stopped by the Censorship. I should 
be very glad to know if telegrams were sent and were stopped ; 
they certainly were not received. • These getlemen wrote to 
the Secretary of State, and I think I am right in saying that they 
interviewed the noble Lord who is to reply. Thy were told 
about the telegram to the Secretary of State* More information 
has been obtained from a copy of the ^'Leader” of May 26, which 
published *in extenso^ these cables. Harkissen Lai was appa- 
rently to be tried at this date, and has been tried since. He 
was charged with a long set of offences which I will read to 
your Lordshin in a moment — treason and sedition and matters 
of that kind. He was charged before the Martial Law Commission 
for conspiracy, waging war, sedition and ^^membership of an un- 
lawful assembly!” I know nothing about these but I ask whether 
.the charge of conspiracy and waging war does really refer only 
to the action in recommending a day of humiliation, or whether 
it refers to something further. Perhaps the noble Lord will 
inform your Lordships on the point. 

Your Lordships will also notice that he has apparently been 
tried under an Ordinance which was made retrospective, for doing 
something which was not an offence, or if an offence, was not 
triable by Court-Martial at the time the offence was committed, 
and could not have been tried by Court Martial except by virtue 
of the retrospective Ordinance made afterwards. 1 should be glad 
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jf lil>i W>U«Lonl wilt dtal gmonlljr «i|b tb* oftocap iHl^ d 
tbi virioM iMdm of th« revolt all tbw ara rafw^ and 
ifat iba aiuna:Ua)a aona oficial itateaaeat Goidd ba iDwai«' bicaoaa 
appanntljr'ai^ ia not vary fmy paUiahcd in. this oomKiy on 
tMab oiBtteiv.. I ibaiuld-like to aak in. this ooonectioat wbadier 
diblas on tbaao mattara ara cenaored. In sattit^ ont in any 
o dM«l atatamant tha o£fonca» of theie geniteoMn l think it diodia 
he ttatad for public information not merely that the diar^ ia 
aadition, conapiracy, or waging war, but that the apedfic ads 
wbidi it ia alleged they have committed ahobld alao .be atated. 
To wage war sounds a very serious charge, but if it is merely 
radomm^ing shopkeepers to close their shops it aouods a very 
diAsrent thing. It would be well if the soedfic acts were given in 
any statement puUtshed by the India Office. It is desirable that 
soDM offidal statement should be issued, because there were many 
'trials and severe sentences and I am^nvinced the public would 
like to be satisfied that injustice has not been done, that people 
have had a fair trial, that the sentences have not bran dis|uopor' 
donate to the offisnce, and that the offences have been real 
dffisncas of which the Government were bound to take notice, 

Lnrd Bydenhun laid 

My Lords, before the noble Lord replies 1 should like to draw 
attention to one aspect of the matter to which the noble Earl has 
not referred. If he had realised the situation in the Punjab, I 
think perhaps, he might have been less ready to assume’ that in- 
jnsticd had teen done. I am sure that is not in the least his fault, 
but it is the fault of the reticence which we have observed in 
regard to matters affecting India— a reticence which, I believe, will 
lead to some extremely unpleasant surprises, on the part of the 
public. 

The rising in the Punjab was unlike anything which has 
happened since the Mutiny. It is the first time since those dark 
days that the cry “ Kill the English ” was raised. It is also the 
first time that mote have been led by English-speaking Indians 
dressed in European dress. I am told from a private source 
that an English woman belonging to the British Zenana Mission 
was caught by the mob and received six great wounds on her 
head. She was nearly killed. A kindly Indian said, She is only 
an Engli^i Mission Miss, and she does no harm ”, but the mob 
shouted, She is English, kill her ”. That was the kind of spirit 
wlA&’anfanated the mobs in Delhi, Amritsar, Lahore, and other 
[daow. Hie unfortunate woman just escaped with her life, and 
sfes bwes her life to the gaUant Sikhs who saved a good many of 
odir’helpleis fellow countfj^en and countrywomen. 
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Btttiv the strong action of Sir Micfaael O’Dowor there migltt 
have been no Europeans left in thePunjab|andthe situation mi|^t 
have become desperate. We ought to remember that &ct in 
assuming at once that injustice has been done to some of the 
people concerned. We ought to remember that the sentenceSi 
if they were somewhat severe, may have been justified by the 
great gravity of the situation at the time. The noble Earl does 
not seem to know that this was part of a well organised revolt just 
as has happened in Egypt. As to the closing of the shops, to 
which the noble Earl referred, I do not know whether he is 
aware that in India this is always a signal for riot. Wkm skops 
are ordered io be closed you know riot is at kand. Therefore, 
while I am sure that every member of your Lordships’ House 
would be most anxious that no injustice should be done. I ask you 
to remember that the situation was very critical, and if it had n 6 t 
been grasped by a strong hand a large number of our countrymen 
and countrywomen would have been killed, 

Lordi Binha’a Reply 

The Under Secretary to State for India (Lord Sinha)said : My 
Lords, I regret that owing to the absence of the noble Earl 
(Lord Russel) from town he was not able to communicate 
with me and tell me what were the precise points upon 
which he desired information, with the result that some of the 
points put to me to^^day I cannot answer, because 1 have no in- 
formation with regard to them ; but so fai as I can, I shall 
endeavour to give what I consider to be a connected narrative of 
the events which resulted in these convictions including that of 
Mr, Harkissen Lai and other gentlemen mentioned. Before I go 
into that I shall like to say that, in common with all the sentences 
passed by the Courts Martial, or Special Commissions of Courts 
Martial, Mr. Harkissen Lai’s case has been reviewed by the Local 
Government, and we received a cable yesterday saying that the 
sentence, which seemed so severe to the noble Earl, of transporta- 
tion for life and forfeiture of property, has been remitted entirely 
with regard. to forfeiture, and with regard to transportation com 
muted to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Before I pass on I should like also to mention that the offence 
with which he was charged, amongst others, was, under Section 
121A of the Indian Penal Code, of waging war against His 
Majesty, and that the only punishment provided by the law is 
sentence of death, or transportation for life, accompanied in either 
case with forfeiture of property, and that no other sentence can 
be awarded if the accused is found guilty of the offence with which 
he is charged. As I have said before, all these sentences by Courts 
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Ifartial >b4 Spac bit GoniaiiiioD ar* baiof nviairailfron the «ary 
the Lo(^ GovanuMiit, in that paicleater qnn 
nw inlbtimitioa iwrivaid yotardav is that the sentenoa has Ifsan 
oennawtid lo two years' ngorons imprisonment, and the ferfisitare 
has in this case, as in all other cases, been remitted. J Aonkl 
Hite also to make an observation with reference to what fell ftom 
the noble Lord, Lord Sydenham, about the closing of shops 
being a signal for revolt. I do not know that, nor is there any 
information in the posseasitm of the India Office or of the 
mtary of State for India, which would enable me to say that it is 
a correct statement. 

Now, my Lords, I can best supply the information which the 
noble Elarl desires by giving as short a narrative as I can, in a'con< 
nected form, of the events which have resulted in these and other 
convictions. If I omit to give any information which the noble 
Earl desires, I shall be glad to give it to him on his communicating 
with me. Tlie Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes Act (com* 
monly called the Rowlatt Act) was passed by the Le^jialative 
Coundl of India on March i8, 1919, in spite of the opposition of 
the non-official members thereof, and it was preceded as well as 
followed by a widespread agitation in all parts of India, including 
the Punjab. A determined agitation, as well as resort to passive 
resistance, was threatened before the nieasure was actually passed, 
and became more active afterwards. It followed a double line 
of action— namely, direct ciriticism of the Act by means of public 
speeches and actions, and the initiation of the movement of pas- 
sive reristaoce by a vow of ‘Satyagraha’ (observance of truth). 
This latter movement in particular, to which an influential leader 
of Indian public opinion, Mr. Gandhi, gave his support and coun- 
tenance, was ushered in by demonstrations of the observance of a 
day of fasting and the closing of shops and places of business. 

On March 30, the day ori^nally fixed as the day of fasting, 
many sh^ were closed in Delhi in sympathy with the movement, 
but theefmrts of the crowd to impose abstention upon the Railway 
refreshment contractor at the Delhi Railway Station, caused the 
first collision with the police. The disturbances of chat day were 
qudled in fact' with the help of the military, and so far as can be 
ascertained soma five or six persons amongst the rioters were 
Idlled, and fifteen or sixteen others wounded. Thereafter the 
promdters of the Satyagraha arranged that the 6th of April 
shpuld he observed thfoughout India as a day of humiliation, the 
design being to cause the complete cessation of work a» a sign of 
a protest against, the olmoxipos measure. On April 6 many 
{Aces of businett end ■hops wm closed in various parts of India, 
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tiietadi«||^ tM Punjab, On April 9 Mr. Gandhi^ who was on 
hiv way^ Ddbii was tomed back to his own Proidnce-^namalyi 
Bbittbay-^as it win odotidared ondelirable for him to viut tne 
Ptovinces of Delhi anU the Punjab, which were in a state of 
excitement. 

On April 10 slight disturbances took place at Lahore, at 
which the police were called in, and a few msualties occurred. 
Thereafter disturbances more or less serious followed in various 
parts of India— for example Bombay, Calcutta, and Ahmedabad 
etc.— but the outbreak in the Punjab was more determined and 
prolonged, and it may be useful to state in chronological order 
the events which occured in the Punjab from April 10 onwards, 
and which may be directly attributed to the movements above 
described. Of course, with regard to disturbances of this kind 
no single cause can be said to be the actual cause, and there must 
be many more direct and indirect causes and predisposing causes. 
On April I o there was serious rioting at Amritsar (Punjab) after 
the removal by executive order of two prominent organisers of 
the agitation against the Rowlatt Act — namely, Dr. Kitchlew 
(Mahomedan) and Mr. Satya Pal ( Hindu;) The Town Hall and 
the National and the Chartered Batiks were burnt down. Five 
Europeans were killed, and there were about thirty deaths among 
the rioters. On the 12th at Kasur the Post Office and the 
MunsifTs Court were burnt, the Treasury was attacked, and two 
British warrant officers were murdered, and three other officers 
severely Wounded, By this time the Government of India had good 
reason to believe that the Punjab disturbances were not a sporadic 
outburst of riots but amounted to organised risings with definite 
anti-Government and still more definite anti-British bias, and 
although co-ordination between different places was indifferent, 
simultaneous outting of railway and tele^aph lines at widely 
different places and deliberate destruction of Government property 
and attacks upon and burning of public buildings, pointed to 
some common purpose. Several Europeans had been brutally 
intirderpd, and the lives of Europeans in isolated stations were 
in great peril. 

In these circumstances the Government of India at the in* 
stance of the Local Government (Punjab), sanctioned on April 13 
last the application of the State Offences Regulation X of 1804 
to the Districts of Lahore and Amritsar ; or, in other words, 
declared Martial Law in the said districts, subject to the following 
modifications. First, the maintenance of ordinary Courts for 
ordinary oETences. Notwithstanding the declaration of Martial 
Uw in those areas the ordinary Courts were still sitting and 
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witH oi^iinry ofliuicM; S«ecm%. th* it 

♦Spw w i Coa ttrii i i oiiwi t oi ap dtei l ef imaof ripe -eiqperieaoe aad 
{PMcttS iaie#le^ imteed of tlM Cbiirt»>]lfortial which #o«id 
otbenriM have tiM offMCM irader Martial Law; Thaw Spedal 
CoBiatHiom were eompoied in each instance of two Jii4^ of 
■«^erienee,an4 one Indian magistrate^ that techittcanv a Spedal 
'CpinqiiasioQ was more or tees of the character of a specud tribunal 
of great mqrnieece; 

htflEimhl: Do I nndesatand that thedfect of Regnlatioo 
;Na I' (1919) was to substitute the Special Commissions for an 
ordinary Goa(t;Martial ^ 

Lord Stplis: That i» so. To resume the narrative of events 
hr tin Punjab. On April 14th troubles, spread to Gujranwala, 
where a iaige mob attacked the station and burnt the overbridge, 
destroying subsequently the church, Oak bungalow^ and other 
Government property. It stopped and looted a passenger train 
and cut the wires on every side. From the 15th to the 18th 
riots of a sieritar nature took place at Waairabad, Sangla Hill, 
Lyalipote, Cbnhurkhana, and in Gnjrat on the 19th where the 
railway statibn. was sacked, records burnt, and telegraphs des- 
troyed all along the line. Martial Law was extended to Gujran- 
wala District bn the t6th, to Gnjrat on the soth, and to Lyall- 
pore on April 33. The proclamation of Martial Law had a 
benehcial effect, and the outbreak and outrages ceased soon after- 
wards. 

I have shown already that Martial Law was proclaimed in only 
6ve districts— Lahore, Amritsar, Gnjranwala, Gujrat and Lyall- 

S )re, It was abrogated in Gnjrat District and most rural areas on 
ay 38. On June 9 it was discontinue everywhere except the 
railways and Lahore and on June it it was discontinued at 
Lahore. 

The information which the noble Earl wanted with regard to 
' the Regulation of 1804 is this. It was an ancient law revived for 
a particular purpose. The impression which the noble Earl had 
with regard to it is hardly correct. The Regulation of 1804 
merely empowers the Governor-General in Council^ to declare 
^rtial Law when there is open rebellion or insurrection. That 

E swer exists by virtue of that Regulation, and was revived by 
gislation of the ordinary kind in 1873. That regulation there- 
fole means nothing more than this, that when there is insurrec- 
tion or rebellion m any part of India it is competent to the 
Gbvei?lor.Geaeral to declare Martial Law over these areas, and 
to continue it long as the insurrection or rebellion exists. 
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liinll deal nei^t with the tribunab which administered the law 
dtiriliil the time that Martial Law was in operation. Thqr 'were 
of following kind. First, there was the Special Commission, 
to a^fch I referred just now, composed of two experienced Judges 
and one Indian magistrate which dealt with ofiences under 
Regulation lo of i8o4«^that is to say, offences committed by 
^peoples who had been taken, so to speaJc, '* flagranti delicto.'* 
Later on, bv another Regulation which the noble Earl mentioned, 
all other offences of a serious nature which the Local Government 
directed them to try or committed to them for the purpore of 
trying, were dealt with by them. That is the highest kind of 
tribunal that existed during this time. Then there were Courts- 
Martial which summarily disposed of offences against Martial 
Law -- for example, Orders issued by the General Officer Com- 
manding, Curfew Orders ordering people not to go out at night 
after a certain time. Orders controlling the price of commodities 
such as foodstuffs, Orders to open shops and so on. These were 
minor offences— breaches of rules and regiilatioos made by the 
railtiary authorities — and were punished by Regulations made by 
them which also defined ihe penalties. The offences were 
"summarily tried and are in any case not punishable with higher 
punishments than two years* imprisonment. There were also in 
operation the ordinary Criminal Courts which dealt with ordinary 
offences as well as offences arising under these disturbances. Just 
as Martial Law has been altogether abrogated in the whole of 
the area since June, so all Martial Law tribunals have now been 
dissolved, and there is only one tribunal under the Defence of 
India Act still sitting and it has one or two more cases to try, 

I will now aive your Lordships the number df persons con- 
victed by these different tribunals, the nature of the sentences, 
and what has been done by way of commutation. The most 
serious cases were all tried by the special Commissions. They 
tried 852 persons altogether, and 582 of them were convicted 
and 270 were acquitted. Offences against Martial Law 
Orders disposed of summarily, so far as figures are available 
ui) to now, were altogether 1,500 cases. These were disposed 
of eith^ by the summary Courts Martial or by the ordinary 
Courts. I have already mentioned in connection with the 
semences inflicted that it must be borne in mind that the Special 
Commisstons only tried cases of the most serious nature ip which 
people #ire charged either with waging war, or with sedition, or 
with soiiaisthing of that kind and under the law most of the 
offences ' #ere punishable, without alternative, either with death 
or with ;|transporation for life. But sentences have from the 
beginniii|; been subject to revision by the Local Government and 
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tiM GoTernment of India. Radocttont in cotnmntationa'lnve been 
di^ed on by tbe Local Government, and in neaify 500 cases 
iarfe redm^ons have been granted. Apait from the above, idl 
settences by forfeiture are without exception being remitted 
the Local Government. ^ 

Itll XasMll : I do not hnow if the noble Lord gave the sen- 
tences actually imposed in the first instance : I do not think I 
caught them. 

Mrd flialin : I have mentioned the number of persons con- 
victed. With regard to the sentences, I have not yet given the 
details. 

inrl Bnnell ; Having got the number convicted, 1 wanted to 
know what the original sentences were in those cases. 

Lord Binllft : The original sentences were, in I08 OUOI HtO 
dobtill MBteilOO. Of these, 18 have been executed, not having 
appealed ; s8 out of the 108 have been reduced to transportion 
for life, 23 to imprisonment for 10 years, 13 to imprisonment for 
7 years, 21 to shorter terms of imprisonment, and there are 5 cases 
now to be dealt with by the Privy Council. The rest of the 
cases are also pending, in asmuch as the same point that had arisen 
in the case now under appeal also arises in them. But out of the 
108 sentences awarded, only 18 were executed and, as the Govern- 
ment of India informed us, the principle upon Which the com- 
mutations have been granted is this— whenever there has been no 
factor of actual murder they have commuted the capital sentences 
either to imprisoment or transportation. As regards convictions 
by the inferior Summary Courts, there are about 1,500. They are 
being separately reviewed case by case by the local Governments 
which will doubtless grant reduction on generous scale as they 
have done in the other cases. 

With regard to the specific case of Mr, Harkissen Lai and 
thow who were tried with him, I have already said that the 
ofiehce with regard to which they were charged and of which 
they have been found guilty by the Special Commission, ccm- 
posed as 1 have already stated, was an offence under Section 
121 A— namely, of waging war, for conspiracy to wage war. The 
only sentence possible for the Court to award was that which it 
did award, namely transportation for life and fotfeiture. That 
has been commuted. These cases are now under appeal to the 
Privy Council, and therefore I consider that it would not be 
eight and proper for me to deal with the facts of the case, or to 
dpatwith the question how far the facts of the case justified the 
.vtfdict of the Court which tried them. Nor I have got the 
judgments With me even to place the findings **in extenso’^iefore 
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yoarlil^^ipk Bat frooi th« short tsinptphic somoiary that 
w« roceivtd in tbo India Office! can only sajr that it is 
stateo ^lat the finffings of the Commissions are that the itiob 
mw indted to videnee by their inflammstory speedies and that 
in effect they were the chief local organisers of the risings-HBOt 
that they had been eonvkted, u the noble Earl’s information 
seessed to suggest, of waging war because they advised peode 
to close shops. However that may be, their sentences have been 
reviewed and revised by the locsl Government, and reduced, as 1 
have already said, in Mr. Harkissen Lai’s case to two years' 
rigorous imorisonment and to other terms of imprisonment for- 
the others who were accused with him and convicted srith him- 

Having regard to what has fallen from the noble Earl, as well 
as from Lord Sydenham, I should like to repeat what the Secre* 
tary of State said with the concurrence of the Viceroy in another 
place (H.of C.)on May S 2 last— namely, that you cannot have dis- 
turbances of this kind and of this magnitude without an inquiry into 
the cauws and into the measures taken to cope with these distur- 
bances. In circumstances of this kind the immediate and para- 
mount duty (I think your Lordships will agree with me) of the 
Government of India was to protect life and to restore order ; 
and at the same time it must use, as it was bound to use, the 
exceptional powers at its disposal only so far as was necessary 
for the immediate purpose, actions necessarily prompt, probably 
hasty, have to be reviewed and revised when order has once more 
been restored with a view to ensuring the confidence of the well 
disposed that the action had been adequate and not merciless, 
sufficient but not excessive. The tjme has now arrived for this 
stage, and the Secretary of State and the Viceroy have been in 
constant communication by cable and have every hope that a 
definite announcement with regard to the promised inquiry will 
be duly made and within a short time. 

Earl BumU : The noble Earl has not answered one point,' 
Is there any censorship of free communication by Press cables 
between India and this country at the present time ? 

Lord Biwha : I am afraid 1 am not able to amwer that to-day. 

Sililia SavbbiDff Sydmbam. 

Lord : I am loth to intrude with a trivial criticism 

while a subject so grave as this is being discussed, but there is 
one thing I should like to ask the noble Lord who sought to 
inflict a severe snub on Lord Sydenham by flatly contradicting 
his statement that the closing of shops was the signal for revolt. 
He went turther and said there was no information in the India 
Office which would confirm that opinion. How on earth did the 
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oqM* LcmI. the niMier>Secr«tary, knotr tbtt my odidb' friend wu 
gdiiBf to tnake that partiealar atateaieal, and how in tN j^ef 
perind, lest than two ntnatoi, which elapted betwoen hit rfiinrkt 
and the Under*Secretaiy*a reply wat it pottiUe for hidv to make 
a teandi in the archiret of tM India Office. which would jnttify 
to sweeping a ttatement at that ? Unleit the noUe Lord hat 
got gift of tecond tight I cannot inAg^he any thing that could 
have jttttified a ttatement of that kind. There are many th ings 
in fndia which are well known to thote who liave been there for 
which, I daretay, it would not be pottible to -find documentary 
evidence in the India Office, and the fact that my noble friend 
hat not teen anything in the India Office to confirnir hit view it 
no proof that tuch a thing doea not exiat in India. 

Lord nnlia) : I mutt have made myself .very much mitunder* 
stood if the noble Lord thought that I wat adminitteriog a snub 
to Lord Sydenham when I made that statement.- All I meant 
to say wat this that, to far as I wat conMrifed, I had no know- 
ledge that it was a fact that the dosing of shops wat a d^al of 
revolt. I have never heard it, I have never read it. I have not 
teen it stated either by any person qr in any^ook. I will also 
say this, that in connection with tbeie ditturbanCet'^and 
reportt made from the Government of India Oi^ee ^ith which I 
have endeavoured to make myself familiar, I liave not come 
across any ttatement to that effect by any person of authority or 
otherwise. And therefore, if I may humbly venture to tay" a^ 
it would not require any foresight on my part to know, or any 
second tight on my part to be able to anticipate, the statement 
which wat going to be made by the noble Lord when he said that 
wat hit impression — because I take it it is nothing more than 
that, for the noble Lord did not himself say that to hit knowledge 
the closing of shops was a signal for revolt. It most be some- 
thing which he hat heard or read, and all I intended to say was 
that my knowledge and my information did not support that, 
and so far as the reportt in connection with these disturbances 
areconcerned, all of which I have read, there is nothing to support 
the idea that the closing of shops was a signal for refrtrit On the 
contrary, the reportt show that the doting of thopt%as nothing 
i more than a protest againtt the pasting of an obnoxious legislation. 

LfVd SyduillMa : May I oorr^ the noUe Lord on one point, 
f did not say the cloung of shops was a signal for ’**revolt” | I ' 
said for **riot,” which is a veiy different matter. In the Puiqab 
Kt isai retolt, but in Bombigt we know perfectly wdl, if there is 
itohlg to be a riot, by the feet that the shops are being claiod. 

jf iids>hcard the node Lord, and thsn is why 
I tobl that that wai not tbe inforination. 



Punjab AfFeurs in Ei^land 

December 1919 

At the time of^Lord BuselFs enquiry in the Lords on August 
1919 re the acbninistration of Martial Law in the Puidabi little w 
known of Qeneral Dyer’s exploits at Amritsar, both in India ai 
England. IThe appalling airccities Gommitted by British Pnbj 
Fervants of the Punjab op the Pui jabees themselves during the Marti 
I^aw regime of tlat Hero (Nero X) of Puiuab, Sir Michael O’Dowyc 
were kept a sealed bcok quite for a considerable period till the ap 
calyptic braggadocio of General Dyer before the Hunter Committe 
Only nepi which aggravated the situation and gave colour to the fane 
fill '"rebellion” in the Punjab were allowed to filter through durii 
this period and all^dse waa taboo. Freedom of movement, freedo: 
of spe^h and' action, freedom of the Press, was ruthlessly su] 
pressedf,' and .tlhidlianwala swallowed her tears in silence. Of tl 
horrible barbf^ties committed, not by a frenzied mob, but by tl 
King’s trusted servants on his innocent subjects (helplesa India 
subjects), none knew anything. The Secretary of State and tl 
India C^ce was silent, the Goveriiment of India was silent, tl 
Punjab administration, backing the whole game, was silent, ai 
silently hundreds of veteran war-M'eary distracted Punjabees vrei 
brutally crushed to death, hundreds dragooned into orawlir 
serpent-fashion on the streets, into salaaming Britishers and othi 
nameless barbarities— and all India awaiting the while in breathlet 
suspense of the unknown. 

With the exit from the arena of the great Hero (O’Dowye 
enquiries were set on foot The Seva Samify of Lahore and tl 
Congress Enquiriy Committee began collecting accounts and last! 
came the Hunter Committee. General Dyer gave before it c 
the 19th Nov. and it was then that the world knew of the. Amritsi. 
tribulations. A cry of horror rose from end to end cd India, an 
siiice then matters have taken an altogether new turn. Nev 
reached England early in December last and atonce it roused i 
chorus of disclaimer frm the. British IVess, and in the House t 
Commons Mr. Seoretanr Montagu was cornered with questions, Tl 
following pages will give some idea of the depth of feeling raise 
in Rngituid. 
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SirtiRMibi froni |Imi TimM 011 Amiitiw 

A pfipfaiiiA isiffMik^ iMii li6ra in tf i i f coimlfy Uio 

'amv«L«l IwikHi M«ip«|i«n «enttiabif wpaita of tiw evidmoe civoa 
before tiK Owwitt ee, ^Miided «f«r ItarXerd Hunter, ie now 
inquiriiv Hw idtriHoue dtaaniaie in In^ bet It wm 

nunidjr Imewa tiMMb verjr eerere uMteiiyea were telum at Antifear, 
the reUgioHe eaj^ of Hm SfldM and tAe aoene 61 ^ wont out- 
brcake. «>me|Kindent at i^ada teteemikhed at the time that 
It Anuitaar tvo^ d^penad ^ **i4oteni on Sunday with my 
heavy eaeuaWea.” it waa eertaiafy not known that an ttnamaa 
gadiaiinf uddch had met, in'deftnm of a asilitary proolamation, in 
in eucloa^ ajpace at Aaoitaar, have been bred upon without any 
immediate warmog, and tiiat 4d0 had been killed. The public are 
ihoeked, net on^r by the ooeurrenee itaelf, but alaobeoauae this 
discloMue haa only lieen made in Gmat Britain nine months alter 
the event occurred. The Imoad facta about the ridnga in Itnlia are 
common Imowledge. Subject to any coudunona which may be 
reached by Lord Huiitbr'e Oommittee, the general impresaion ia that 
they were deKbemte and orgauiaed, and were revdutiraiary in 
character. I 4 erd Chelmafonk the Viceroy, used the words “open 
roltcllioii,” and the circnmaianoea appear to confirm his verdict. 
The (Hitltreaks occurred at wid^ separate points. In the Bombay 
Prrsklency, a telegraidi office and a cotton mill were burned at 
Alimodaliad, where a police officer was murdered while a definite 
.attempt was made to seiae the impoitant railway junction of 
A'iramgMn, at which place an Indian official was killed and burned. 
There were menacing distuibanoes in Bombay and Cdcutta. Numer- 
ous attempts at taaiii-wrecking were made, and the telegraph wires 
wc^ qrstemaHcally cut. At Delhi a mob tried to sack the railway 
station, and was fired upon, and at Lahore a crowd which tried to 
nisTch to the Eurc^ean quarter was similarly repulsed. . Gujranwala 
railway statson waa burned, and in an attack on Kanu* station a 
British aiddier was killed. Ihe conoentmtion upon railway stations 
is one of the chief circumstantud proofs that the outbreak was 
planned Ihk clover teains ; but it is also necessary to state that the 
greater part of In<ha was entirely uni^kcted by these disturbances. 
Many exj^iatunw of thm origia have been offered. Their 
prinmpal ortensible cause was the oppodtion offered to iho ^wlatt 
Act, a maaauie passed in conlonnity with ihe reeoitenendationB of 
Mr^ Jusi^ Boirlatt’s Cmamittee <» Bevdutionuy Cou^iracies in 
India. Gw own view has alwtqrs been that the BowIaH Act and 

alleged ffrievaikoes wfre used as a pretext We said at the 
time, ami continue to h|^e, that the object of the movement was 



IsM ^ AUhtTSAll MASSACkk 

to ^ Bdltbti rule ittipoidbte ; thet tbey hod inflamNNl 

ignM^t fo^dkee wM wfld itoi^ ef the mii 

piitqf «eftteoded far Veyond tiidia ; and that (at bit idnee been fo]^ 
pmmi tie eeeret leaders arm in toimh with the Bitssian fioUieTis 
oioveineitt. ^ 

tt is necessary to reoite these facts in order that the ipublii 
may nnderstaiid the atmosphere in which the deplmUe masssen 
at Amritsar ooeurred. Parts of Punjab were aflame with rebeffion 
and many unprovoked acts of violence had been committed b} 
Indian mo1>s. The worst of these were wrought at Amritsar, trhfal 
was seething a*ith sediticm, fanned steadily by inflammatory speeches 
On the morning of April 10, ta^o prominent Amritsar agitators, Ihr 
Kitchhi and Mr. Satya FiU, were arrested and expelled. At tha 
time, as the evidence shows, the story had been spread in thv 
Amritsar district that British rule was at an end and villagsn 
eager for loot had flocked into the city. An hour or so after the 
expulsioiis a number of molis, said to ha^-e l)eeii largely composee 
of **hooligaiis/’ got out of hand and practically took possession (rf tht 
place. They sacked the local branch of the National Bank of India 
looting property worth about A80,000, and killing the BritisI 
manager and his accountant, whose bodies were soaked in kerosene aiu 
burned, together with the l^iik premises. They killed the BritisI 
manager of the Alliance Bank ; burned the Town Hall and otho) 
buildings ; assaulted a British lady missioiiar}^ and left her for dead 
killed a British guard at the i ail way station and tried to tear u\ 
the rails. There was only a handful of troops in Amritsar on thn 
day and at one point they fired on a mob, killing eight people. Oi 
April 1 1 the city remained in the hands of the rioters, and then 
was one encounter in w'hich a few were wounded. Troops number 
ing 300, of whom 100 were British, arrived during the dry and late 
at night Brigadier-General Dyer, then commanding at Jullundur 
arrived by motor-car and took over control from the civil authorities 
During April 12 there were no collisions, but the city was still ii 
the possession of lawless persons. On the morning of the Idth Apri 
General Dyet marched through the city w ith a small column, anc 
caused a proclamation to be read at eighteen different points. Tb< 
proclamation, according to Mr. Miles Irving, the senior civil office 
on the spot, was to the effect that meetings would be allowed 
and if any meetings were held they were liable to fired upoi 
straightaway.'’ In the afternoon General Dyer heard that a meeting 
was heitip hekl at Jallianwalla Bagh. an enclosed garden with uarrov 
entrances. He marched there with ^‘twciityfive British rifles, twenty 
five Indian (Beluehi) rifles, forty Gmkhas armed with KUKRi! 
(short curved swords) aiid two mnoured cam.’' The car« eouk 
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not enter ilie nideii, but Oeuenl pyer took Us riflemeu inside, 
snd'opened fire m tUrty. seconds/’ ^ Be fired roandi, U1 the 
unmunition he had. There weif at lest 5,000 people presenti pos- 
iibly many inm and the result was a massacre. The exiuit number 
of UDed is believed to have been 415, and general Dyer thought 
that probabbr three times that number must have been wounded. 

We do not propose to offer any final opinion upon General Dyer’s 
ac^n uintfl the (^oluiriona of Lord Hunter’s Committee are made 
blown, but his evidence caruiot be published without cominent. On 
his own showing, his conduct appmue to us to be indenfensible, and 
its wmst feature was that he did not stop firing when the crowd ins- 
tantly began to disperse. Mr. .Yusuf Khan, a resident of Amritsar, and 
one of the oldest members of the Punjab Legislative Council, told 
the Committee that in his opinion General Dyer’s action was 
iustified ; that something had to be done to quell the disturbances ; 
that sooner or later ^^drastic action” would have been necessary ; 
and that in fact the shooting in the garden quelled the rising. Wo 
have little doubt that it did, but we cannot accept all the views of 
Mr. Yusuf Khan ; and variovs statements mode by General Dyer 
to the Committee suggest that he held an excessive and unwarrant- 
able conception lioth of his own powers and of the steps necessary 
to restore order. It is true that he faced several thousand people 
with only fifty rifles but the crowd was unarmed, and was given 
no chance of departing quietly. On the question of the wounded, 
who were left untended, there may be some foundation for General 
Dyer’s contention that his force was **not in a position to render 
medical aid.” The order that Indians were to crawl through the 
itreet where Miss Sherwood was attacked strikes us as ridiculous. 
It was indeed quickly revoked by some higher authority. Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, then Lieutenant-(}overnor of the Punjab, sent a 
telegram approving of General Dyer’s action, but we must assume 
for the present that he did so on insufficient knowledge. The Army 
Meadqiiaiters in India gave the General command of another 
brigade at Kohat, which does not look like censure. For the rest, 
we must await for fuller information, for it is quite clear that we know 
far. too little about what happened in India last April. In the 
meantime it is necessary to inqui^ very urgently why Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford, in their public statements and id the summaries 
issued to the Press, never ' made any allusion to what happened in 
tins Amritsar garden. Not by any means for the first time, there 
appaiks to have lieen studious concealment of rdevani facts ; but 
psrbipsMr. Montai^ was not {permitted to know the whde truth, 
bl^^oa Mfiy 29, an^ on October 30, he made statements 
a tlis Boose id ysrianoe with the number of esonsltios 
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Wenm^add tlut iku o^iwidy iinfortaiiate 
ll^ the OdranOMiit ol India tibe Nidmul Coagiwt 

tft ineeit at Amritiar next -i^k; hut^the attend t» attHbate 
M^ifcer aaitiTe to the Congiew' is dbvioaily uajnelided, beoauM -It 
eboee> Aaoitear ae iti next meeting plaoe a year age. 


the Oea^ Newt on Biftiah Fiii^itfaliMM* 


It wai innooen^ aeMuned in this country >hwi the ArhiMtioe 
was simied tiiirteen months ago that tiie reign of “frightfulnesa” was 
over-^4^ the time being at any rate. Tbe aasnmption was ineoneet. 
Five modtiis 'after the signing of the Armistice, an apparently 
unarmed' crowd of 5,000 was being fired upon for attending a publie 
meeting forbidden — whetiiar theyaU knew it or not is doubtinlr-^ 
byapaOitery Governor. Four hundred of tiiem were killed wd 
liSOO wounded, not booaose, if summoned to do so, they would aot 
haveldispetsed quietly— this is admitted by the Genend oonoernkl 
him^— but because, again in his own eloquent language, “tiiey 
wouH have come back and laughed at me a^ I would ^ve made 
trhas I would consider a fool of myaelL" 

The scene d tins new “frightfulness” is not Belgium, but India. 
The] General respcmsibla is not Qeiman but British. ^1^ Govern- 
nMnp which has praotis^ this concealment— in its way (»e of tiie 
mosi shocking features of the whole concern- is lEMtisb. The 
victims are not even technically enemies but "rebels,” in General 
Dyer’s words, that is to say, &itish sntieots who innocently or other- 
wise! ventured to aot in emtiavention of his decrees. We do not 
ia^m the gravity of the crimes pceviondy committed. It b per- 
fecth true &t a bank manager and his aanstant had been murdned, 
thatMbanksiHd been burned with disastrous loss of propertir, tiuti 
the ratiwa/ltees had been cut. We do not forget the diffieultir and 
deiisu^ m -Ae position. It is just to remember, moreovw, tiiat the 
ease is in a eenae sulgudioe, and that the final conclnaions of the 
.Cirniniisaiaii of Inquiry miqr to some extent modify the story as we 
•know it at present, ..We hope profoundly that it wiU, for what 
oouldbe aaore futile than to taw of Indian reforms, of "Seti-Govem* 
BMufi for India,” d Indian Government as a trust held by the 
BrMah Farliafoent and people, if whtiesale massacres could be per- 
petiam without the British Parliament or peo^e knowing a word 
about them formimtiist General Dyer held that his action woidd 
“ uudie a wide iaspreaaion tiirooghout the Paqjab”. He naderasti- 
m^ it. Itwin oMlwu induinvnatibBllBoii^^ tiwwofM 
hpd aa iwpiuulion whidi mart be removed at all costs If our eradit 
M W l w ww -Mw ttgt to bo iBtaHy fo^aiwd. 
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Tli0 WartniMsIir GiiM^ 

Hie ApiMlHiif newSy eo bog delajredy of whet happened et 
An^tieriii April bet is e revebtioii to the British peopb of what 
their role in India might have come to but for the changes of coarse 
set up by the measure now passing into law. Those who, hearing 
Gemral Pyer described as having ^Wed the situation in India,*’ 
hesitate as to how they shall judge of his exploit, may clear their 
mii^by asking how they would have judged d it had it been 
achieved by a German Officer under German mb anywhere. It is 
really a very extreme case of the kind of evil that may be wrought 
in public affairs by a mind which handles any disturbed situation on 
the methods of militarism. 

General Dyer’s state of mind at the time is to be gathered from 
the fact that he took no steps whatever to have the wounded 
Intended to. Had he been fighting, against armed enemies he would 
pmsumably have had the dead removed and the wounded put in 
hospital. As they were merely unarmed natives he left the wound- 
ed' shift for themselves and the living to bury the dead — this in a 
city where, he declared, civil administration had been declared to 
be at an end. Under (bneral Dyer there was thus at first ueithtM* 
civil law nor martial law, though he * considered martial law neces- 
sary” afterwards. 

Whatever may have been the impression made in the Pauiab. 
this amazing narrative will recall to the inhabitants of the United 
Kiudgm chiefly the episodes 6f the early German oocupation of Bel- 
gium aid old ^‘Peterloo MaMacre” in England. If General Dyer s 
range of knowledge had included any recollection of the last-named 
e^igbde, even he might have been moved to doubt whether his own 
.^iniissacre was fitted to establish respect for Government in India. 

^ Not the least astonishing thing of all is that such an episode did not 
l>rei;;ipitate a real rebellion. While political thinkers of the General's 
school will confidently pronounce that the resulting “quiet” at 
Amritsar proves the expediency of his course, saner people will 
realise that a few more episodes of this kind would suffice to bring 
our rule in India speedily to an end. There are to be found English 
publicists who, like Sir lifichael O’Dwyer, can openly applaud his 
insane deeds ; but it is evident that the military and other Anglo- 
Indians w^o couduoted the officfal inquiry see it with the eyhs of 
rational men at home. It must be authoritatively condemned in 
the moat demsive fashion. We can all remember how, in the Dublin 
revolt^ tiie military murder of Mr. Sheehy Skeffingtoii and two others 
to tiini Irish to the side of ^e rebels and how 

gtiil ill timt time of pml it was felt abaotutely nao e ts iify to tsko 
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piiiiee c g^ the guilty officer, who WMdeolered tobeof 

Bdod. lo the eaee of Oeiierd Dyer thet ooufie eeiuiot 
not he taken, though soine may think that it would be on many 
giMndc appUeaUe. But he must be recalled and deidt with in mich 
a way that the taaaaacre of Amritsar shall be solemnly lepodiaM 
by Imperial Oovemment. If he is not condemned by the nation, 
the nation itself will be condemned by Ike ciTilised world. His 
deed will mmain on record as the most unanswerable proof of the 
necessity for the political step now being taken by which our rule 
in India is to be transformed. 

The Star on The Amritsar Battle. 

This is December 15. The Amritsar “frightfulness” took place 
on April 13, That is to say, the truth has been suppressed by the 
Government foi eight months. It is now made public in a report 
of the Evidence given before the Commission of Inquiry sent out from 
this country. The moral shock inflicted upon the British people by 
the evidence of General Dyer is benumbing. 

Within half a minute fifty rifles opened fire on the meeting 
without any warning to the people to disperse. They fired for ten 
minutes into the writhing crowd, fired till their sui^ly of cartridges 
ran out, and according to General Dyer’s estimate, killed some 400 
of the people, and wounded about 1500 more. The dead and dying 
were left where they lay. Is there in our history any parallel to 
this story ? General Dyer said this action “would make a wide 
impression throughout the Pan jab”. We hesitate to define the im- 
pression it will make on the British people and upon the world. Our 
honour and our humanity are at stake. What shall we do to 
redeem them ? 

In the United States of America. 

Even in Jiqian and Amrica the news of the Amritsar massacre 
did not fail to create a sensation. In America President De Valera 
(of the Irish Revolutionary party) used it as a handle in aid^ of the 
Iririi campaign against En^iid, and openly invited Indians and 
Egyptians'to join issue. “Qur cause is a common eaiM” declared 
he, “We awear friendship.” And Congressman William £. Mason 
of Illinois introduced a rCsolurion in the U. S. A. House of 
Rrepresentative : — 

’^Whefeta, the atrocities by British soldierB ar.d officers, which 
have met with the approval of British officers, hasshoeked the 
of justice of the American people, and 
WhaKsaii the American people believe the same nde ^ of self- 
determination should apply to these people who are suhi^cted by^ 
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fane to f&e Oovenmimital Gnat Britoia tiukt it a^ed to ol^ 
wtioM ihrt Wa aoogbt wK-detenniiudian uid were eneoansed 
tlie ITidfced f^tetei^ and 

“Wheraaa, the UoTernroent of Great Britiuu, which now coiiMr 
and gm'eniK India by force without the consent of the people, have 
tried to make it appear by propa«aiida that they have given so^aBed 
Home-role to India, which is substantiaHy the l•aIue l)rand of Home 
rule which has always been given by the master nation to the slave 
nation, be it 

“Readved, that it is the duty of the United States to carry out 
the will (rf the people to give such recognition without intervention 
to the people of India who are struggling for self-determination as 
will assist them in their effprte for self-government.” 



Jhallianwala Massacre 

HOUSE OF COMMONS 

IS Dec. 1919 

Sir D. Madean asked the Secretary of State for India whetiier 
he eoold inform the Houee when the inquiry (Hunter Gomm.) into 
the occuirences at Amritear would be completed ; whether a repb rt 
would be immediately available for hon. memben ; when did ha 
become acquainted wi^ the detaile of the occurrence ; and nrllat 
reason was there for not informiiig the House thereon ; and further, 
had any action been taken by the authorities to express their 
opinion to the General in command of his conduct. 

Mr. Montagu : I do not know when the result of the inquiry, 
which is an open one, will be obtained. Evidence is at present being 
taken. I hope the evidence will be completed at the end of this month 
and that as soon as I get the result of the inquiry it will be given to 
this House. As regards the remainder of the question, I can quite 
appreciate the profound disturbances which must have been caused 
in public opinion by the evidence published, but I trust my right 
hon. friend and the House will agM with me that we are right 
in waiting until an impartial authoritative pronouncement on all 
the facts is made by Lord Huuter^s Committee. I have . not 
received any detailed account, nor do I expect to do so beriuise 
the Viceroy and the Government and I agreed to the fonnatiou 
oi a Committee of enquiry, which will present a report on sU the 
circumstances. 

Sir D.'Madean— My Bight Hon. friend has not answered one 
point That is, when” cUd he become aware of the oeourrenoes, 
and what reason— if he had heard of it — ^had he for not informiiig 
the Honae of itt 

Mr. MoQtaga : I thought I said that I know of no details of 
the ciroumstaades until I saw the report in the newspapers. It is 
not an official eoeemunication yet. I cannot expect tiiat the 
evidence can he leporM to mT, beoanse Ihe machinery tint we had 
devised was to lym a Committee of inquiry. It will he the 
C^ n ri t t e e of inqnlry that wiU report to me on the tiieta and the 
eireumstaiicea» and tlm evidence. 
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SjirD. litdttn : bit the praetieein the la^ OAoe that. 


the Seeietaor at State for Indb woold tiot hear of an oeenmiiee of 
thb natWB which haprened eight moiitlu ago t 

Mr» Ito n ti ^ ; When the note were ooeoriiig 1 pahKehed a 
■eriee of "oommaniquee” giving the infrarmation as it waa teleip^qhed 
to me. The remit of the ^tailed investigatiou which haehecn 
going on *hu been prepared by tiie authoritiee' in India to lay 
before Lord Hnnter'a Gomnuttee. 


StriLCraik : Does not the j!%ht Hon. geutteman ooiieider that 
at this nooment it is most undetiroable that any opimon should 
be expressed in this House on the subject which is now under 
corisideration by Lord Hunter’s Committee, based upon what he 
states to be unauthorised reports 1 

Mr. Montagu : I am quite sure that the House does not 
want to prqfudge the matter. At the same time I cannot help 
saying that the evidence as published in the newspapers is pro- 
foundly disturbing, aiKl I cannot help saying also that is why 
I that, without any niineoessary delay, I/>rd Hunter’s 

fitiditigs will bo available. The Committee are sitting continu- 
ously ; they have completed evidence at T^ahore, they have three 
01 four other places to finish, and I hope that the evidence will 
be oompleted by 'the Biid of this month. 

Sir D« Maclean : I riew of the very deeply agitated state of 
the public mind on this occurrence, will my Bight Hon. friend 
see that a special report is sent to him, and will he publish it 
immediately he receives it ? 

Sir li Craik: Will the Bight Hon. gentleman refuse to 
publish part of the evidence until the whole of the inquiry is 
oompfetedi 

Mr. Montagu : The Committee which was appointed 1 lielicve 
to be an authoritative and impartial one. It is presided over by 
a distinguished Judge. I would deprecate interfering with tbsir 
decirions, but I hope when the investigation is completed to publish 
everything quite fully. 

Nfr. Mac Vea^: Can the liigbt Uoii. geutleinaii explcii) 

it luyqwm that aii iiioiileiit which oocuned eight months 
age in wluoh 600 Indiuu were killed and 1,600 wounded, was not 
made known in tiiis eonntry for a period of eight months f 

Montagu : There were atatomeiite pubHefaed relating to this 
oee^wme ae ^^ .wm keeeivnd. As the months havegoml^, 
iibot*,:ud win'fvldto^ has bwn ooOti^ wUoh is now av^lam 
Iw .Loid Hnnt||’a GdlDflri^ee. Tbe^ casualties invtdve one oftw 
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poiuti. It tft very difficult to tlie etiot immlier 
of Imhi who, uidditaiitttely, loit their liveg in these ooeiirreiioet, 
Vaaone estiiaatee have been furnished, and I look to bM 
Huoter’s Gominittee to give the Empire and this House the 
aathoritative figures. 

Loid R* CecQ : Can the^ Right Hon. geiitlemaii say whether 
the (Sovernment of India exercise any censorship to prevent the 
telegraphing of the evidence before Tjord Hunter’s Committee, — 
apparently this has only come by mail. 

Mr. Monti^ i I believe that there has been a censorship 
daring the riots in the Patoab, but none since. The wires are very 
much congested, and it may have been for that reason thik 
none of this evidence was telegraphed. 

Colond Yate : Is it not a fact that the English papers have 
selected the evidence of one particular witness, and all the 
evidence of the magistrates and other i^eople who gave evidenoe 
prior to that witness 'has not been published in England, and 
that ill fact we have had no evidence published 1 

Mr. Montagu ; 1 would invite members to read the evidence as 
published in the Indian newsiiapers. The selection of this particular 
piece of evidence was, I believe, due to the enterprise of one particular 
London journal, which always seems to me to be the best informed 
of them on Indian afaiTB. They selected this particular one from 
their correspondent in Allahabad, which was copied into other 
newspapers, but the ^^Times of India” and other newspaiiers are 
available, and I shall place them where hon. members can see the 
whole evidence as published in Indian newspapers. 

Monday, Decmnber22, 1919 

Colond Wedgwood by Private Notice asked the Secretary of 
State for India whether, pending the result of the Hunter Enquiry, 
Brigadier General Dyer has been relieved of his command ; and, 
further, whether the ^cietary of State bps yet received a cabled 
report of General Dyer’s evidenoe given beidre the Commission. 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to both paras of the question is in 
the negative. I may say I am in communication with the Viceroy 
on the whole matter. 

Colond Wodgwood : Obvioiuljr tiiu it too importuit . 
^OMliantobe dodt with in iarol«inentuy qneotiom, and tiian- 
I cive noi^ titet I ihan niw, the sulgeet on MQoani- 
nnittGh^. 



SiM THg JEALUJNUrjLA MA88ACSS ClL oro. 

GeM mitmtod (liter on thi acBoomnent): I hom 
tiiten*I iriiiteiiteaiM» qiieH^ vUehkdifliHientfiNm the ItUk 
qwilitei te loteiity bot aiimlir te it te inetil diaraeterittioi. 

I vmt to mile the qneifeion oi the Amritaar manaore, and 
Ae of thii eonntry towarde India in Aat leiveot The details 

of maaaacre am, unfortunateltr, too «reIl-kiioirn tons. The 

fitflidi Pteaa, with a few emeptioua, has talun the Engl^ view of 
the matter. The whole oonntry has been bonified /ht what took 
place. Let me mmind the ILmse of what^took place, and not from 
hamny, bat on tee evideiwe given h^ the principal actor. Here 
enqniiy will rosult in some trivial action. The thing must he put 
ri^t. What happened 1 .There waf a religious festival and 
tboasands of Puigabis had gone into Amritsar. The British officials 
wem anzioas and the Deputy Commissioner on April 9 surrounded 
the notwioas Dra. Satyalpal and Kitehlew and carri^ them off. The 
news got about and thsir followers sent a massed deputation to the 
Deputy Commissioner denunding their release. deputation 

was stopped, apparentiy tyr tooops ; it was only armed with sticks 
and as a result the tooops firod and shot some -of. the. .deinonstrators. 
Speeches wem made over the bodies, and the mob turned mid . 
murdered three Englislunen and beat a lady. No one would excuse 
riots of that sort. On the evening of the 10th General Dyer arrived 
at Amritar, and the Deputy Commissioner handed over the civil 
power to him.( He issued a proclamation by word of mouth that no 
meetings shouljl be held. Two cUgra later, after thfere had been no 
sort of riot lior murder. General Dyer heard that a meeting was to 
be hekl at the Jalliauwalla Bagh. He proceeded there Vito about 
50 troops, half British half Indian, and a certain number of Ghirkhas 
armed wito their kukria The Jdlianwalla Bagh is- an open space, 
half a mile square, which has one entry wide enough for thrre 
peraons. . The troops got in and lined up on a mootad <d debria 
The walls, seven feet hif^, and the surrooiAUng hdUaes endoaed 
the people. There were, too* three alleys thraagh:<whi^ tiie people 
mii^ have been aUe to paaa Within SO se^ds of ton troiqw 
fatting in, Geuc^ Dyor geve orders to fire, and the crowd of 
peo^ eatimatedi at anyi^ng from 5,000 to fiOftOO, . who were 
sitting <m tow grodnd, peaeefnlly listening to the. mob <HMtory, 
find on. The result <d the tiocq^’ fin into the mass of people we 
.donotkoov. But we do know that Byer’s own estinude of the 
osoaitodeb nsultkig fonn ten minutes’ oontinnal individaal fin^ 
iteS 400 to 500 kffled and 1,500 wounited. What wen: the^ 

# do! 0^ They wen petyie Vbo hadnOT 

q itoi B d Mty vidlatoAnwi not hem warneto ^0****. 

teen toot dos^ AfItoiiP atonttes the annmaitioii 



COL. wMmweom SNQUJsr m 

jmioM tM, and tkagr left 1,600 wmiidiMi theM. 
TUbI «rii« ami li^ then for Mto degpa, djiat of 
tlM •RNiad, Ueediuc death and nobody to Ieoh after tiwm 
Theee edatiooe who Kired near ei^ and oarried away eoiaa of tha 
irohudad ftoni ainong the head of dead and dying, bat thw 
ueidrtainita eooHtry paopla died, lhaia ndaenUy m their woands. 
Thia ie what is (hma in 1910 in witish India. An Bn^didi qporta> 
man woald ti^ any amoant of trouble or time to see t^t a 
wounded partridge was pot oat <rf ita misery, but theee wounded 
pei^e were lying than for two days dying slowly. Think what 
this means. Than has never beSn anything like it bsfon hi 
Sii^h histcwy, and not in the whole of our relations with IncUa 
has thM8 etw been anythidg of this maguitude before. If you 
on to find anything so damning to the British reputation you haws 
to go baok oentnrias. In the ordinary English primer t^ only 
thing the ordinary person learns about British rule in India is. 
about the Blaek Hole <rf Caloutta and the massacre of Oawnpom, 
when then was a well chocked with corpses. Centuries Iwiim... 
you will find Indian children brought up to this spot, just as they 
▼isit now the Cawtipwe VlTeU, and you can imagine the feelings 
these Indians for generations over this terrible busineu 

(Hoa. Meaibar : “What would you have done ?”) 

I should not have committed murder. Think what all this 
means ! You will have a shrine erected there aisl every year then 
will be processiouB of Indians visiting the tombs of the martyrs, and 
Eiiglishmen wiH go ihen and stand bareheaded before it. By this 
incident you have divided races that might otherwise have loved 
oiM ancther. The right hon. geiitfeman has laid a foundatioa which 
might have led to real co-operation within the British Smpin. 
but that has now been destngr^ 

It has not only destooyed that; but it has destooyed our 
reputatfod thnughoiM) ^ world. You know what will happen. 
^ the blackgauds inV America when they lynch niggers, will a^« 
Oh youdidths satmin'lD^” When butcheries take place in 
Hossia, ^ whother 4^' be by White or Bed Guards, they will sqr> 
nevw ^ anytUigi like what you did in India ; and when we tell 
the Tark% "You musacrsd the Armemans” they will say. Yes we 
t'ish we had the chance of getting 5,000 of item together, aid 
^n of ritooring atoaig^t.” That is the short of sreloome that tins 
< wm-get, and all tiw daceiit people in the w<»dd will fkink tiiat 
^!«i«iaad- ndly Bkes what happened at Amritsar, and that all ^ 
>^ of ihiiigi«Ba|^ Beally, we know that tibis sort of tidiig 
**iHhe it>)iBt iPmeriaiiiem that ever took ^ace. The Qemmne never 
''*ftdivegyihj|gg;.4po(gg ig Wsi giiiM. ^nde damne ns lor idl 



*W THE JMALUAmrALA ov c. 

Whomwt m s«l ionmd the Immaniterian viewi we disB hm tiiis 
tele tinown into our teeth. What k it that diffefentia^ thk 
;all ether horme by Ooveniment iu the past t If you |iiTe a mob 
dktiaetly out to IdB and to kxit, and the eoldien ace edled out to 
meet tiie iiiob» t^y have got to atop it. Firing k jucUied in aobh 
oaoee. Jhm inay be hondcede killed in eoeh a eaee, but^ when 
aoldim ace being atoned and being atoned and haminered it ig 
their duty aa weD aa their right to reaiat. 

Tba Secrataiy of State for bidui (Mr. Montagu): The hon. and 
gaUant Member knows that he ia dealing with aubjeeta which are 
tub judioe*’ and forming hia eatimate ci what happened m one 
ocdnmn and a half report pf the evidence of a aingle man who was 
in the witness-box for a whole day. He knows that no action of 
any sort or kind whatever can be taken affecting whoever it may 
be, to vindicate — if any action be ueceaaary — the name of England 
for'iuatiee and fair play, until that report is received. I have 
never known a case where so many deductions have been drawn in 
this House from events urhich at the moment are being .enquired 
into by an impartial tribunal. 

Colond Wedgwood : 1 do not think that I have varied from 
the words used by General Dyer. He is accused out of Us own 
mouth. He himself said, * i did not take thirty seconds to decide 
whether to shoot.” He himself said that the mob might have 
dimmed if he had asked them. He himself said that he fired on 
them because, if they had dispersed, they might have come back 
and laughed at him afterwards. He has made that clear. I wanted 
to point out the difference between suppressing a mob doing violence 
and ahooting down people who are not violent, because by that 
action terror might be inspired and prevent riots in the^. future. 
We have never justified the shooting down of people, not" because 
they were endangering life, but becaiise they might do so at some 
future time unless they were fired on. 

(It being Eleven of the Clock the Motion for the Adjournment 
of the House lapsed, witiftout Question put.) 
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p TbB 

(m the Indhm leh)iiiis. 

[The^ lod<^Brituh Association of.Bog^^nd is the most reactlootr]? 
body of Britishers whose one aim is to keep India and other nop* 
White portions of the Empire under perpetual helotage. It h 
composed mainly of Ex-Governor, Ex-I.GS. and other retired 
service men grown fat on the salt of India and now bent unon 
a good (I) turn to India by opposing Mr. Secretary Montagues 
Reforms on the pjea that the Masses of India, their 
cow, will Slider therefrom. On this see Mr. Montagu’s Critiehiii 
on p. 155-8. 

The and Annual Sessions of the Association met in June 1919 
under the Presidency of Lord Sydenham. He is the head of on 
influential section of M. P.s who fail to recognise that the day 
of aggressive domination of the Prussian type, based on race- 
arrogance, with power and privileges on one side and debasement 
and disabilities on the other are past. To quote Sir Abbas All, 
**the sordid traditions of the East India Company, of securing 
unfair economic advantages by building up British power and 
prestige on the ruins of the Indian people’s liberty and self-respect 
have not yet been swept away by the new forces which the recent 
world upheaval has set to motion,” The following is taken 
from his presidential speech and well worth recording as it will 
teach Indians in what light a large and influential section of 
Britishers view them and the coming Reforms Editmr^ 

The Indian lleform Bill 

The portions of the Bill to which we are strongly opposed are 
practically three. First of all, we oppose as strongly as we cats 
the weakening of the supreme Government of India, by setting 
up two Chambers, and creating most complicated arrangossmts 
which will, we believe, certainly cause the maximum of Irsctioni 
and of delay and of intrigue. If the recent deplorable evmtt In 
India have not brought home to Mr. Montagu the risks 
weakening or fettering the supreme Government of India, 1 am 
afraid nothlpg^ will do lo.' Secondly, we object as strongly to the 
setting up 6f the dual cabinet in every province. (Applause.) 
Nothiim of this kind exists in any dviltsra country in the worlds' 
and I am perfectly certain it never will. The evils which it will 
entaU are perfectly understood and explained by the provindal 



ttt hii« ai^|t^ ^ 
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,Ho y>lfc |iBit^ tii^^ of tho ^ovwoM 
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«i0M t^ «tti» tlM*o#iio»of idRHDiKntioB Of tte mvinoM 
Md Cf the coadkiOBt of tite.pwwia cw u it tho loMt likdo tbtt 

i» 3 «Wog vbicii cooW 

to tke w^fm at Um poopio of thow pretKncM ? Ar# Ur 
Moottm umI Im pMaent rapporton — soom of whooi faaTe not 
c oac oo fc d tlidr dmua to tuta «» oot of ladia, or tlioir datperate 
aaOaij/ to fet po««r into tbeir bPods-are they reaUy the oaiy 
uoptmifficed perMoe? Now, I think you w|}l «n agree that 
tbecKctof aetthig op tMi moaatjroua dusd.'ietitiiMM in every 
province mint he to onderniiiie sathority wkldn a short time 
ifaroHghottt all faidia« and to create intermihable coidlieu between 
what ant alnad^ caBed the “pcoular ministers” and the non- 
deso^ cabinet which stands ootside those ministers, and these 
coniina asast lead, if the €k)iremor shows any streimth, to 
viotont attacks in the Pteas^ to derteft and Safyagraha vows, 
which wiB^ im we have iat^ seen, end in the deOih of a large 
nnai^ of inoocent persons who have been netted by gross 
fsh e h e e d i That is w^ we oppose the tkatefy. We obiect 
ataO'to the deniai of enamunal representation to the classes 
which naDBt need iu protectUm, and that has bean done in 
daianoipf the t^nions of the Govornmeot of Madras against 
wlddi Ifc. Moiit^ pennitted himwlf to direct sneers. 

Oft Bttlijtotiv 

Tho composition of Lord Sonthbrongh’s Committees (of 
e di t c h titf ChisirBaeo were chosen because they knew nmhing (tf 
India and aonm of tke menibers had previoosiy committed 
‘UMawiivee hs advance, and timrefore were not qualinod to. act as 
t wd pa l aaams to have been, in complete keiiiHiig with Mr. 
l|onia|iiV r sdliods. & wae mMunced in the tapon that the 
ttapiagaBdi t a i ile ct s vaiy in dflfareot provinces, aooording to the 
rtimi at tsi va tt miiia Bt m that province. Now, we ind that t^ 
#11 thlaaam ha att provriacaa. eacapt that foresla am iaciaded .in 
JkMMiap^ ad#i aa that such vastly, important 

'iiaineM.'ailacM'rafKdp^ medical adnthiMiiatkw inchid- 
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90 ^ tiHsiU), 

cMt m0mi^ 4epmmm^ im 

ulUtu^ •adoniieata, pwlte «ar|n and thci deMupoMBt of 
ifltiKtida are afi to be matured by n^iiatwi adoontrottid, woiat 
^ ^ Oovenior^a eMo in certain cuot, and <d»b[ed to 
popoUHty, ooetni im^jiiie what trill happen. { do iM th^fc 
ParUament can anderatand what Mr. Montagu aakat that it A<yM 
abandon and give up the Mwer over the aerviooa * bMt 
perhaps mMt affect their dsQy lives, ^rlianent aiost reOptda 
still responnUe for the well'bnog of the peo|des of Iml^ and 
yet it is asked to give up the power which that responsibitity 
demands. I niyself was minister for public works for 5| yoarSi 
and I know too well what would happen in that OepattoMit' 
when it is transferred to what Lord Southborough’s CommitlOe 
miscalls ‘‘popular control’^ Many of us have seen how alao iipni 
can be arranged, and so far up to the persent time, the rnmlf 
has been that the general electorates have returned 70 percent, 
of lawyers. The reason for that is partly because lawjrers are 
an object of fear in India. Of the few voters, five millions of 
them, Mr. Montagu says “You have got to get them to vote 
and you have to get them to understand what a vote means.’* 
Now, inducements to vote, tempered by intimidation, trill 
certainly be forthcoming, and these credulous people will 
told what their candidate promises to do for them ^Sut what 
is certain is that if anything happens which he does not like, the 
voter will throw the whole blame upon the British Government, 
and not upon the “ popular minister.” (Applause) 

The “Paieimi For Self-OoTemment.” 

Continuing he said, Mr. Montagu stated on May aand, “There 
is, believe me, a passion for self-government,” and on the 5tfa of 
this month (June) he added, “There are 315 millions jaf people 
eagerly awaiting, so far as they are politically educated, the deci* 
siun of this House*' (laughter) and he also announced there was 
general agreement on all sides in India and in this country- Mow 
these statements really conflict with the statements in the report 
ilulf, and also with many facts known to you all. In his 315 
millions Mr, Montagu must have included the subjects of aN the 
Native States. Now does he really think that in Hydmabad 
or in Bikanir, there has been suddenly developt^ a “passion for 
self-government ?” The Government of the Miaara has recently 
ordered Me of the most prominent advocates of aelf-goveroasent 
out of his State and has forbiddmi him to return. Can Mr. Mon- 
tagu really imagine that the 94 per cent, of illitera'o people have 
the smallest i^ of what aelf-govemmet or bis Bill means, 
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ill the fioOowiqt irordi *‘N«ver befor« ki lte liiitoiyiif 
/ffiPoi.li^aa Adnin^^ the boreaiioniGy tnii tiKtirtaif 
•eoirel^nib withering crhieum by one. who hat hw dil 
office oT rwrUeneoury Uoder^S^etaiy for How 

tiad WM Hr* Ifontagu’e contribotion towatifo goodwitt la bilia, 
«dtti the nndta we can .aheadjr lee. Nirithec the S ean ta i y 'Of 
Stale nor the Government ct India have dime anytfaiBg to 
protect their servantay toiling in the heat of hodia, fioai the moat 
grow caiomoiea, and when at the fag and of a Semion, lfr« 
Montagu aoddenly made that extremely important proabnnoe^ 
ment which was capable of almost any interpretation, the reaoha 
which we have seen became practically inevitable. It waa 
believed froth that time onward that government was weaken 
and two months later the shocking atrocities in Bihar occarBd, | 
were repeated on a smaller scale at Kaiarpnr in the following year. 

The direct cause, I am .certain, has been the incendhu|r 
writing and speaking which hm bMn permitted all over I^ia 
in recent years. A large number of ignorant people were taught 
that the plaguy famine, and even the epidemic of Influenza weire 
due to the British Government which had become weak, and en< 
able to rule. 


Befbrriiif to Mr. Qudlii and Saty»graha Lord SydoaluMi 

said 

Now, has Mr. Montagu ever considered the efiect in Indie 
of his publiclv claiming Mr. Gandhi as his *Yrieod” as he did the 
other day ? What better encouragement to laarbreakiog conkl 
he give ? He is now apparently trusting to a Moderate Party 
which does not exist. Mme Moderates so-called were Bxtre* 
mists yesterday, and they will be Extremists again to-morrow. 
Other Moderates know well and will tell you in private they 
regard the Rowlatt Aa as essential for the protection of Indians, 
but they were intimidated into opposition, or they were asked 
to believe that unless they opposed the Acts they would have 
no political future. Their action supplies a warning whidi, it 
teems to me, it is madness to disregard. A revolutionary paper 
‘The Daily Herald' which Mr. Churchill denounced the other day 
in most wfthing terms, is partly supported by funds from India, 
and the Indian Eztremto in this country are now busfly 
engaged in intriguing with the Sinn Feiners and in kee|dng in 
touch iHth the moat revolutionary party in this country. 

It is quite dm Ifr. Montupi is detemflned to use all Us 
power,->am it is vm gre8t,~to mce throo|^ this MU without 
My amendment. T&alt he hat taken upon himself a very grant 
rcqN»iibiHty arUch idB eome home to bun before maiqr yean 


ifl 

:,tKKihiptmi. H* hM Mild 1m pcopend deUberaM^ to dy^ub tbs 
f ii da OoKeotBMiat of:tlw P«o«» iod bo IuM' rM% atiido gnat 
Owgw ii to that dinctioa airaady.. H« is pramatntdy. ferdag 
daaieerade iaa^otioos woo tha oHMt aristocratic coaatty that 
is left ' ia the worid He is setting up a macUnen which will 
hitiaM' enaUe a little oligarchy to parafyse all governments 
Ssis 'sealiagthedoom of the great British public services to 
arhidi the wonderfnl progreH of India since the assumption of 
Govemaieot by the Crown is doe. 

The capture of a portion of the Labour Party by the Extre* 
mists u, I am afraid, complete, and it would be really amusing, 
if there was not a tragedy lying in the background. Mr. Spoor 
fti the recent debate in the House of Commons said: “There 
been for a fairly long period a very considerable decline in 
In^an industries, with all the consequeiit sdfferiog that decline 
involves.” Now, that shows exactly what propaganda will do. 
Jolted by any test that you can apply, the wealth and industries 
of India have increased in the most remarkable way during the 
tut 35 years. But Mr. Spoor is not in the leut to blame ; he 
only ' said what he had been told, but that any Labour leader 
would willing to place power over 344 millions of people 
in the hands of a little upper clus of Brahmanu and lawyers 
s one of the bitterest ironies of the present situation. 

If we now transfer the power then within a few years there 
will be no Government, and the anarchy, of which we have 
sdrmdy ieen warning symptoms, .will prevail throughout India, 
and we shall be obliged to restore authority by force, or to leave 
India to relapse into the chaos from which we rescued her. 

Now, there is not one of us present here to«daiy, I am 
certun, who would not give Home Rule to' India to-morrow .if 
we . thought it would be for the best good of the people, 
but we must think first of the welfare of the huge illiterate 
population with nearly do per pent, of simple, kindly cultivators 
who form the vast mass of the,popu^tion. We, of this Associa- 
tion, support orderly evolution, and we have come together 
to-day only because of the warm affection that we cherish 
fbr the people of India but we assert that this Bill, which 
Mr. Montagu says, “will” settle the constitutional question, can 
settle nothing nut that it. will effect what must be a revolution. 




{te Mininas it m astirMk from lX* ^fte6uur, t»Tim$ ^/d 
iiattjwaa ^ '‘SSS^!^ ivuttii llh» W&tXk-- 
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India has baan governad in trust by British officiabsiaca 
tha work of govarninent was taken over from the East India 
ji:ompany in 18581 and she has been governed with a brilliaaoe 
and an honesty which in combination can be nowhara 
matched in the world. It is now proposed to pull down that 
system. Mr. Montagu takes credit far ipjiending that tha process 
shall he gradual, though we cannot but believe that if the Indian 
Reform Bill becomes law, the mischief will begin early and will 
soon bbcome desperate. Why should we disguise our rial 
thought j? Mr. Montagu uses phrases lightly and rhetorically, 
but our own solemn belief is that what he is planning— with an 
inevitability which he is unable to appreciate— is the 
ruin of India. 


No Oroonds for Haste. 

In his speech in the House of Commons on Thursday week he 
disclosed no grounds for the haste which he says is im^rative 
in introducing reforms. Much less did he justify the recUbssness 
and the unnecessary complexity of his proposals. The diarchy must 
surely be condemned by statesmanship by reason of its extreme 
intricacy— statesmen always aim at simplicity in administration 
— if it were not condemned because of its inherent absurdity. 
But apparently simplicity and directness are alien to Mr. 
Montagu’s mind. He aims at what is ambitious and high sounding. 
Even when it comes to so simple a matter of duty as to justify 
the Rowlatt Acts he strikes a note which is really humiliating, 
because in effect he apologizes instead of stoutly telling the truth. 
The Rowlatt Acts embt^y the recommendations of a most able 
and learned Judge who had no axe whatever to grind in India, 
and who said what he thpught on the evidence, as a Judge ought 
to do, without bringing any preconceptions to his tasl(. The 
A cts are framed for the defence of honest men and innocenc 
persons. What need is there to say more ? That is their reason 
for existing, and it is a CQmplete and ample one. They are direct* 
ed* solely at the suppression of sedition and anarchy, and evgry 
law-abiding citizen ought to rejoice in the security which they 
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Bo iMoa longoafe which intimidateai hccanaeit ia v^ne ; b« always 
haooomo Owtol throat reody- thongh it haa never been aobmitted 
10 oatact or legal aerutiny. If hia client does not pay tbe extor- 
thMMie intwest, he talks- lerriUy about **your letter of the aand 
tk.” or dedarea that be most recall to his dieot’smemoiyi he 
**0ttl daoae** of thdr agreement. The unhappy dient believes 
diat arithoot knowing it he has pledged himaelf irremediably by 
tfce aocnsing Instruasehts of his own band. If people urtll calmly 
took into the history, of tbe Indian Reform scheme, they will find 
that we are not in hotioor bound to confer upon India any such 
•dwme as Mr. Montagu has proposed, but that, on the contrary, 
OtW whole relation to India binds ns to govern in future as we 
have done in tbe past according to the rules which will give the 
bast results and therefore the greatest bsppineu to India. 

OtHBbinntitm trf Enahnaw ud Ontnitounan. 

In bis speech on Tbursdigr week, Mr. Montagu talked about 
the 'foagemeas** with which tbe Indian ‘toatton*’— as thpu^ 
India were a nation— eras awaiting hit Refotm Bill. Re may for 
the moment have forgotten, but we have not foigotren, that in 
the Report iuued in his own name and'^tbat of L»id Chelmsford 
ha confessed that bis policy was approved of by only a very small 
minbrity. **We have seen it estimated,’' he wrote, 'Hhat the num- 
ber of people who really ask for free insiitotimis does not exceed 
five per cent of tbe population. It is in any case a small propor- 
tion, but to the particular numeral we attach no importance 
whatever. . . . Our reason is the feith that is in ns. ’ These 
fignrei^ bnisbed mide with Such insouciance 1^ Mr. Montagu last 
week, tiMbt vidl give pause to more sobm minds. But Mr. 
Montagu tt infiamed with his ambitious Btate buildiog, and so the 
ftoport tails us that *Hhe jdadd pathetic contentment of the 
inaites is not tbe soil on which Indimi nationhocfd will grow, sm 
hi ddihmately disturbing it sve are working for her [India’s] 
hUnilit. good.” ‘Itie contentment is admitted ; the placidito n 

•jjjw^tod.; the imigBiftBaiice of tbe demand for forms of Seif- 
jQofNminaent wlddt hardly anybody in fadta understands, is 
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xil&ud f b«t Wdi^ Unt derar ankrhatoricd ttM of dM mM. 
/'WiHde’* bat flitorid^aihid dMr HottmHOfOfytUi^ 

it wt^ and Koblo it to ba ucrifiod ! Wa hafd^lioi^ .of acta of 
sMtaaawDahip that wara rath aod ofactadatataanninahip that 
itefo oncallad for or, aa peofde uy, giatuitooa. but for a eomlnfUk- 
tfoo of radinaaa aod antuitouanau we know of no Jblitied 
{iropoaal to equal Mr. ' Montagu’s Reform Bill. 

lh» Dianhy. 

The erne of the BUI is of course what is known as the diarchy 
— tba proprmi that in the administration of the Provinces part 
of the executive work shall be carried out by Ministen depenaent 
upon a popufatr vote, and partly Ministers appointed under t^ 
old mMhods pf Indian Government, though those methods vMi 
be slightly changed. Those subjtcts of legislation which are to 
be retained in the hands of the bureaucratic. Ministers will bO 
known as “reserved" subjects, and those which are to he handsii 
over to the new populsily elected Ministers will be known as 
^Hransferied" subjects. Probably if Mr, Lionel Curtis bad not 
travelled in India and written with all his literary power about 
this scheme of diarchy, Mr. Montagu would never have thought 
of such a thing. Mr. Montagu tells us that he cannot imagine 
any other way of gradually building op a system of Self>Govem< 
ment than this method of transferring subjects from the one 
authority to the other as the popularly elected Ministers become 
capable of dealing with fresh matters. But against bis fanciful 
notions there is a solid array of disapproval expressed by some 
of the ablest and most experienced administrators in India. That 
Mr. Montagu can rely upon a certain degree of support is of course 
true ; it is almost part of the duty of Civil Servants to promise 
to do their Mst to make a scheme work when they understand 
that the Government desire it. But Mr, Montagu, if be were 
not ao self'Gonfident, would have been much more impressed, and 
might even have been almsbed, by the very strong criticism of 
his diarchy. Moreover, we most say that it was insulting of him 
to discount the opposition offered to bis scheme British 
administrators in India on the ground that these men were “not 
unprejudiced.” We agree with them that the diarchy ^ not 
'Work in practice. lu each Province where the diarebUd 
machinery is set op there is to be only “one Government,” and 
therefore it will be impossible for public criticism to say wnetber 
. bbme for mistakes rests npcm the Departments which ire dealing 
with the “reserved” aoMects or upon the Departmmsts wbidi aie 
dealk^ with the “timisferred” snljecfs. It is inevitable that 
l^dienever asqnMng goes ivrong the critics will merely blame “the 
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Vniat dte cantii^ do? In fia^ tlmM b no 
nMpocC iof odueitioa to Self>Go««rainmt andor dm 'Ainr^ 
a ia iaM tlie paopte eunot rectify oistaket if the. peopbtoaaot 
.iinnetheKMuoeofdieiniataket. > 

flMi Oiflknl^ of OHtn. 

But if the diarchy itself it a fint-rate difficaity, it b after all 
only a nechaaical defect that is dipable of change. By tor the 
latest dififeulty to the tray of such reform as Mr, Montagu 
propo^ is the immemorial and religious nractice of cast among 
the Hindus. Politically minded lo^ns are a very small number 
ammtg the three hundred and fifteen millions of population, and 
among this minority the Hindu religious princiipie (tf caste is 
held so sternly that it would prevent all fruitful communication 
between the leaders and the masses. The people who have really 
ruled India have always been the people not bound by caste; 
that is ^ to say, the Muhamm^ans and ourselves. What a 
'foundation on which to try to build up a structure of democracy ! 
The attempt would, no doubt, end in making India safe for 
an oligarchy. Think of the millions of lowcaste natives and 
oot<castes. These oeople could never make their voices heard. 
The '‘untouchables” would defile their ooliticai leaders if they 
did so much as come within speaking distance of them 

Thewhole system is a frank negation of democracy. Surely the 
first st^ towards democracy is to invite the intellectual Brahmanas 
of India to think the matter over carefully, and decide whether 
they prefer democracy or cast it. The two things cannot co-exist. 
If they think Self Government preferable, and are willing to throw 
open their arms and admit to t Wr counsels their very humble 
and untouchable brethren, well and good. We shall then 
have a starting point. But to pretend that democracy and 
equality will be learned by virtue of Mr. Montagu's scheme, when 
the whole religious ceremonial of the Brahmanas forbids them 
to Uve as equals with their fellowmen who happen to have been 
bom in circumstances difierent from their own, is madness. About 
seventy per cent, of the Indian people are raiyats or small 
semtodars. At a meeting of the Bengal Association of Raiyats 
on April S 4 th reported in the Stateman, the members passed a 
resolution which contains these words : "Knoviing what the 
vilh^ers know, they beg to inform the Government as wdl as 
the agftators that they can never prefer a selfish tdigarcby to an 
knpttdal hnreaucracy, which has been their only support 
ne«,\; So imless the richer classes, such as the Zemindarf^od 
Mriu|ans, show i^eater consideration for the popr P**)*^^*^^ 
nnlAs a due share of 8df-Geveroni«at is given tolnem, tlir^ 
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li e ijntg rMajI^ wUi oppoM a furtbar astaoiicMi to any Saif 
GaipiiiBant.*XTbtB maattag, waa.uiapired by Aii|^|lidiam— 

SxpnHBMit la an iBdiM Itntn fM 

The ha* pVc^oiad that thera sboold be 'an azpari* 

oMnt in tefonn in one of the Raja-govenMd States. Let some 
Indian Prince, it says, bestow upon his people the m— ^[8^^ of So|f 
Government. 

'‘The eapiwiment would be mmt carefully wsttched, and 
if it succeeded would of course be widely imitated. Nobody 
could rawst such a success. But Mr, Montagu poured all ha 
•com upon any inich sane and moderate measure. He had spet^ 
words m abuse for the very sensible proposal of the Indo-Brithb 
Associatioe that in every Province one or two districts riiould be 
placed in charge of a solely Indian official staff, and that the plany 
if successful, sh^ld be extended into a division, and finally into 
the whole Province. Really Mr. Montagu’s arguments f«nw 
trying such experiments as the Indo-British Association and the 
Spectator have pro^ioaed were (he worst part of his speech. ''In 
for a penny, in for a pound,” is ne;^tly always a ba(l argument, 
but it is most dangerous of all when it is applied to ConsmntioB 
making. One can hardly resist the belief that Mr. Montagu at 
the back of his mind feels that an experiment would be^re to 
fail, and would therefore block any attempt at more ambitious 
reforms. Tbefore he seems to s,iy to himself : “ Plunge right in. 
The ice, of course, is too thin to bear. Don't test it with one 
foot. Walk right on” As against our own scheme, we must 
admit that though many Rajahs talk of reform when reform is 
fashionable at Simla, perhaps not one of them could be induced 
to submit his country to the experiment. Native Rajahs may 
talk of advanced education for native women when it is being 
ardently taken up by the ladies of Simla, but they h.'ive no real 
intention of yielding their power to the people at large. That 
otjeciion, however, does not apply to the plan of the Indo*Britnh 
Association, and Mr, Montagu’s derison is we fear, only too likely 
to recoil some day not only upon his own bead but upon toe 
heads of his countrymen. As we have tried to point out, Mr. 
Mont^ affirms that immediate reform of the most sweeping 
kind is necessary for India for no better reason than that be 
wishes it to seem necessary. 

Oriyiag the coach right over the Pneipiee 
“There is no such necessity. We are entirely in fovour of ex* 
periments of a moderate kind, remembering all the time the 
height aiid dei^h of our resptMisibiiity to the mixed races Inffia. 



. ' TB* »iKT4rolt ' 

wmixy for MififOTWiiaMt iMriilMd ai^ «» 

dMoU took finriHMnl iHtk ooofid^^ tha dajr wHan ^ «miIi| 
ataar dot and iaaaa tba IqdHao pa^ea to tbaoaaalinfk Bat tw 
day if wA yet, nca ia it wkhfai right. Jait whao wa kinri m bat 
f0t arai%^ and Crir ayatem of govanunott at *oik, 1^, 
fioiitaga» riith all bb finetfalnan and racial ambition, dabtaminm 
to drive the coach right over iha priaci|)ica.- any one 
ramona^tw he aaya : You ' tannot refine to do riria 'baeaaae ' 
you pal:^y promuad to do it ; You are in honour bound,’* Oar 
fgBMBtttmoflMmoarbdiiinrottftf^ Mr. . Montagu** and w« 
b^eve that if the paqrie who are not accuatomad to body 
bdian aflain would now take the trouble to look into the whole 
Wbfect they would not find themrivea in agreement with Mr. 
Montagu. 



House of Commons 
Interpellations 

16-31 Juty 1919 

Cotton Growing in India 

Baplyiiig to Sir J. D. Rees, Mr. Montagu stated : He hoped to 
•end to the GoTemment of India shortly the advice of the ^pize 
Ckitton growing Committee on the recommendations of the Indian 
Cotton Committee. The Government of India would then oonsiddr, 
if it had not already considered, the whole report including the 
recommendation with regard to the Sukkur barrage. 

No Nomination for Provinces 

Replying to Col. Yate Mr. Montagu declined to direct the 
Government of India to request the present Governors of the 
Provinces which submitted the alternative scheme on 15th January, 
to nominate representatives to express their views before the Joint 
Committee. would take scrupulous care that their views should 
be submitted to tiie Committee. He understood that the committee 
had already decided to hear Sir Michael O’Dwyer. He had com- 
municated to the Committee all names, which Col. Yate had 
suggested and had every hope they would be called. 

No Free Passages to Deputations 

Col. Yate suggested that the Oovemment of India should 
provide ftiads to enaUe Muhammadan organisations and working 
clasees in India to send representatives to submit their views to 
the Joiiit Committee. Mr. Montagu said : He did not think the 
saggestion was practicable. He pointed out that the Oovemment 
of India had not helped the deputations financially and did not 
^nk it possible to diflbrentiate, but promised to oommunioste the 
suggestion to ^ Government of India. 

Passive Resisfance and P^ab Riol 

Replying to Mr. Frederic Hall, with regaid to court-martials 
in sonnectionLwith the Puidab riots, Mr. Montagu stated that he 
^^^dfratood that aots of paamve resistanoe against the Bowlatt 
were not hi thmiiselves treated as ofibnees hy the 
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. 'RowfattLagUation - 

tp Ctjfb. Omubijr Gora Ifr. Sfiontactt itetod^ tlH^lie 
lad MOnred .iBuy: oommoidi^ Iwfia wii^ Mganl to 

tits Sovla^ liyMaticiB sod he had id'vw tiwitt Ue heat eoiui^nh 
tio&fana w ^ view of aUayiag mtaadnaaa. Ha heUeved 
Itet fii4 ' pcmtn idvan to tiw exeeatiTe Iqr the i^vkitt Lagdd^n 
taara at praaaiti heee a e at ^, bat tiiare wen no naponsiUa grounds for 
qp0«Aana$on in India. Ha emphaaisad tint the Act was valid for 
Iweqfaan eb^, after whiph the whole pontion would be oonsidared 
and,, if afuaohiaal and nvolutionarp action wan abandoned, the 
wojfM not be need and then would be no naoeaaiiy for its renewal. 

RioaHoaii^ng 

llfr. Thomae^tanford asked the Seontary of State of India 
whatiiet ha is awan that ^nwtities of rioe an being held up 
the menhaots at Da^eeUng in order to force up prices and that a 
eonsidetablie portion of the lice so hoarded is going bad; whether 
Amo is any reason to believe that this procee^ng is part at an 
orianised plan to embarrass the Government and secun the npeal 
it the Bness Profits Tax ; and whether, in the interest of the 
native consumer and for the maintenance of order, the Government 
win take 'steps to put an end to this profiteering in an article of 
prime necessity t 

. Mr. Montagu : — ^I have no information but will communicate the 
sobetanoe of my hon. friend’s questicsi to the Government of bdia 
Floggiiiga in Burma - 

Ideut. Commander Eenworthy asked tiie Secretary of State for 
India if he can state the number of floggings that have taken, place 
in Burma in the last six months; how many of these fioggings were 
^ puUie; tire number of ladies given in each case; the instoument by 
which the punishment was inflicted; and tiie composition of the 
court-martial or otiier court that passed these sentences. 

The Secretary of. State for India : — ^The figures are tetamed 
annually. I have no figures later than those fw last year and I 
see no reason to call for a\speoial inquiry. The oaningB are not 
pubim and the sentenees are piagwd by the ordinary civil courts. 
There have been no oonrt-maitials in Burma for i^ences other 
than timee of a purely n^liiiiy natittia 
. .Cotinteknia 

' Captain <^gig^i-G^ie asked tiie Secretary of State for India 
wlwther it. m ilraaMd to lay dowm any qpeoifle - number of 
j;eonniissionS' '•■ehnieired rvmi Indians^ aad year from Mwng 
;'lnriiaas ahmaiiy aanK^'in the Army, ana bom among yp*uv 
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educaitod Indianfl who undexKo spedal truniiig and ediiotti^ 
a view to their becoming^ officen at the commenceniet erf thair 
regimeittal oaroeiii, respectively, or are oommiBaious to be granted, 
from time to time ae suitable individuals obtain reoomnieudation f 

Mr, Montagu. — It is ^ not proposed to grant oonimistious every 
year to Indians already serving in the Army, but a limited number 
of commissions is being granted to Indians who have speeiaDy 
distinguished themselves in the War. 1 am not «iulte sure who 
are the young educated Indians to whom the hoii. and gallaut 
Member refers, but if he means Indians who seek admission to the 
Army through Sandhurst, the miml)er to be nominated every 
year is ten. 

Captain Ormsby-Gfore asked the Secretary of State Jbr India 
how many Commissions in the Indian Army have lieen granted 
to Indians since the aunouncemeut of August, 1917 ; whether all 
such commissions have been granted to Indians serving in the 
Indian land forces ; and what principle is to Ite sulopted in 
granting commissions to Indians in the future 1 

Ml. Montagu : I assume that the hon. and gallant Member 
refers to permanent commissions. Nine of these have l>eeii given 
to Indian officers serving in the Indian land forties who have 
specially distinguished themselves during the War. Five Indian 
cadets have been admitted to Sandhurst and will receive commiih 
sioiis in due course if they qualify. Five more will join next term, 
and it is intended that there shall join teii annually. A further 
limited number of commissions will be granted to Indian officers 
for special distinction in the present War, and to those cadets 
considered qualified at the Indore Military College, which doses 
shortly. But otherwise commissions will only be given to Jndians 
who qualify at Sandhurst in the ordinary way. 

Colonel Yate : Is there any limit of age to the caiiet# admitted 
to the Indore Military College t 

Mr. Montagu : I think there is, but I should not like to 

from memory. I will tell the hon. and gallant Oeritlemaii 
to-morrow. 

Inqierial Cadet Corps (Debra Dun) 

C/aptain Omuby-Gore asked the Secretary of State for India, 
why the Imperial Oadet Corps at Dehra Dun wae closed ; and 
whether it Is to he reopened I 

Mr. Montagu : — ^The Imperial Cadet Corps was ckwed during 
we War as tiw eoune of education there waa not suited to Wai^ 
^ oonditioBB. I have m>t yet had any proposals Iran tbs 
'wernment of India if w is to he reopened. 
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Hcmae of Cpiiiiiioiis— A M9 

Sfr lUbiiidrmiiaA T 

Ifr. 8w»n adm} the Seeretary ol State for India whether a 
liMer haa been leoeired the Yioerc^ fmn Rabindranath Tagon 
aanig to* be leliered of the Knighthood oonfened upon him: 
whether any saply wae aent to him; wheiher he haa been relieved of 
ei kb Bjibhthortd aa r^ueated ; and whether the oonmpoudeiice 
whbh paaaed between S. Tagore and the Viceroy can be published 
in Bep^ 

9k/illbiitMfn : — ^The anawer to the first two parta of the queatiou 
b in Ihe affirmatiye. The title conferred on Sir Rabindranath 
Taiore haa noMmen revokecl. Sir Rabindranath Tagore communicated 
hb letter to m Pftaa in India. 

Cobnbatioii (Deputation) 

Mr. Swan aaked the Undersecretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he b aware that the deputation from British Ghiiana on the 
qnaation of colonbation ia not properly representative of the people of 
that colony, but is oompoaed dmost exclusively of persona interested 
intihe sugar industry, which desires cheap labour by means of 
inunigratiqo ; whether he is also aware that labour is not represented 
on the dotation, and that labour represented members of the 
daputation not to proceed; and whether he propoaes to take any 
aation in the matteil 


Lieutb-Golonel Amery — ^The question of the deputation from 
British Gubna is not one in which the Secretary of State can inter- 
fate ; but in eonridering the proposals put forward by the deputation, 
due regard will be paid to the intersts of all sections of the 

Government of India Bill. 


oommupitir. 


Ordered, 

That Sir Donald Maclean be discharged from the Select 
Coramitee on the Govenment of India Bill. — [ooLONSL qibbs.] 
Motion made, and Question proposed — [oonoNEL gibbs.] 

Mr. Acbnd be added to the Committee/’ 
CoioadYate: I think I Bhould ti^e this opportonily of protes- 
tingv not asuiut peraomlity of the wpointinent of the right hoo. 
O^Btitaman the member for Camhome (Mr. Adsnd) hut beosuse w 
WHIur^iiiiiti/ hae not been tideen to appoint senne Member viw a 
riwptiwilila kaonledce <rf India. Th|ra are a large nomber of Membm 

(if tiia Hraae irho have bad aq^nienoa in In^ and I think w 

aaaarion abooU kva baan aaiaad ta %0lii oaa of thaae rather than 
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bra. GeiillraMn who bra mvw been in lalii*. iJtiioiiiAti of 
•Biiiw, I am ddic^ted that tba bra. Ifeadwr far Gamibenw abrald 
itibi tba CoBomittee, I do faal that now fbat a vaeanair baa oaeor^ 
tim Maae Ifioater dmald idea tba ^arnttar into apnaidaialira aad 
afinuit aomaoiu with raoant kaowlad^ of India. I biva, indaad, ba 

oraaidar tbia matter before finally aanotirainf tbiaappainbpiaiib 

Mr. Bonar Law: No doobt tbeie ia a great deal of foroa in irbat, 
aiy bon. and gallant Friend baa aaid abrat tba vabw of Indtan 
ezparienoa, bat he ia a vary dkl Member of the Kmaa of Oomamna, 
and he knowa perfeetly well the prineipla on whieh tb^a Cbamil^ 
an appointed. The membata an taken bom dilTanwpanfaa. ^ 
right hon. Friend <qppoaite haa reaigned, and one of tba ddeat tnlaa 
we have ia that the party to wl^ ^ ntirinf |lanibar belonga 
diould have the nomination of hia auooeaaor. I think it wonld ba a 
great miatake to depart from that praotioe. I 

Colonel Yate: bby I aak — 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. and gallant Gentlenmn haa exhanated 
hia right <d apeaking. 

Queation put, and .agreed to, 

Army Commiaaion 

Mr. Frederick Koberta aaked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Indian Army Commiasiou will inquin into the 
grievanoea of the Indian aeotiou of the Army and of Indiana generally 
with regard to the military policy of tin Qovmiment; why no 
Indian ia appointed a member of the Commiaaioii ; whether tiie 
commiaaion will be made good before the Commiaaion oommenoe 
theb work ; whether the Sight Hon. Gentleman ia aware of the 
atrength of the Indian feeling agmnat Sir Michael O’Dwyer for hia 
recent adminiatrativ4Vacte in the Puigab ; and why he haa bean 
appointed a member in the face td auch feeling 1 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu). — Under tba 
teima reference the Committee ia concerned with general queationa 
of Military adminiatration and orgauiaation, and with grievanoea ; 
but I am coiiaideriiig the appointment of an Indian member. I 
do not aee that recent ailminiatrative acta in the Paniab have any 
bearing on thia inquiry. 

Captain Ormaby-Gore aaked the Secretory of State for Inda 
why no Indian haa been appointed on Lord Eaber’a Committee on 
the Indian Army f 

Mr. Ifontagu : — ^The a^wintment of an Indian to the Commitiee 
on the Army in India ia undq^naideration. 

Colonel Yote: — Will t^ Bight Hon. Gontieman oonaider tiie 
V>eriara of .the tokjjM* ^ Evidence farai Indian offieera now at 
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Huq^ton Court, as there are some there who eoold give most 
valuable evidence before the Committee 1 

Mr._ Montagu ; I am obliged for the suggestion, and will 
communicate it to the Chairman of the Committee. 

Paqjab Commission / 

Captain Ormsby-Gore asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he can now give the names of the members of the Com* 
mission of Inquiry into the receiit events in the Pai:gab ; and 
whether be will undertake to select as chairman of such a Commis- 
sion a lilemb^r of either House of Parliament ? 

Mr. Montagu : — 1 am in communication with the Government 
of India as to the inquiry. I hope to be in a position to make a 
statement very shortly. 

Captain Ormsby-Gore Before the House rises fot the Recess 'I 

Mr. Montagu : 1 hope sa 

Currency 

Mr. Stewart asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the amount of silver obtainable from abroad by the Indian Govern- 
iuent at the present time is suDiciont for hei; requirements and, if 
not, will he cause inquiry to be made with a view to ascertaining 
whether the old rights of the natives to exchange their ornaments 
against iiipees, weight for weight, can in any way be restored so 
that the Indian (5k)vernmeiit, in the event of a good export season, 
may be place<l in a position to avail of the large reserves of silver 
at present on the spot in India in the shape of native ornaments, 
as was formerly the case '! 

Mr. Montagu : — India could do with more silver. The question 
of an offer by the Goveinnent of India to receive silver from private 
persons will, I understand, >»e submitted to the Indian Currency 
Committee. 

' ' Mr. Stewart asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention has lieen called to the fact that a higher price in 
sterling is now obtainable in America for sales of gold than is 
obtainable in this country ; whether India is contemplating putting 
up the price she is prepared to pay for imported gold, and, if so, by 
how much ; and whether the present Currency Committee can be 
empowered to extend its inquiries to consider the problem of 
currency as a whole, instead of approaching the question from a 
purely local point of view ? 

Mr, Montagu : — I am not fullyjnformed as to sales of gold for 
sterlinjg in Aoeerioa. The second port of the question asks for a 
statement on a matter on which aetio&» || taken at all, would 
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tiaeeBBaorily be taken witiioat previous announeeinent Tlie Ckaii^ 
iBan of the Indian Currency Committee infonns me that, in his 
opinion and that of his colleagues, so far as it is possible to see 
at present, the terms of reference as thejr stand give iJl the* 
scope « necess^ for conducting the inquiry and for mdcing 
recommendations. 

Mr. Stewart : WiU the evidence put before the Committee be 
published in the ordinary course as a Parliamentary Paper. 

Mr. Montagu : Perhaps my bon. Friend will give me notice. I 
think so, but I would rather confirm that by reference. ^ 

Patel Hindu Intercaste Marriage Bill 

Colonel Yate asked ihe Secretary of State for India whether 
he is aware that the introduction of the Patel Hindu Inter- 
caste Marriage Bill in the Indian Legislative Council and its 
circulation by the Government of India through local Governments 
for opinion has caused great alarm amongst orthodox Hindus of 
all classes of society in India, as an interference with their moiri 
sacred religious and social usages which it has been the policy of 
the British Government hitherto never to interfere with; and will 
he ascertain from the Government of India whether it would he 
desirable to take action to reassure orthodox Hindu opinion that 
no interference with religious usage is contemplated by the British 
Government I 

Mr. Montagu : There would seem to be some misapprehension 
ill the matter. The Government of India is not responsible for 
the Bill, which was "introduced by an elected member of the 
Legislative Council. The government are in no way committed to 
support it, but as it received a certain amount of support from the 
uncfficial members, they Imve taken steps to obtain the fuD opinion 
of the Hindu community before the Bill is further proceeded with. 

Colonel Yate : Will the Government of India leave it to the 
umifficial members of the Indian Legislature to carry through this 
Bill and not push it on the part of the Government t 

iSx. Montagu : The (^vernment of India will have to make up 
its mind about this Bill if it ever copies to the point at which a Kll 
comes lip for sanction or vote, and for that purpose it is neoessmy 
tiiat the Government of India should be fully informed, but it will 
be treated as a private Member’s Bill and unoiBoial. 

Goyarnmeiit of India Bill— Joint C omm i tt aa 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretary of State for India whether, 
hi will permit iQsnibers of his Council who not eouunitted to 
ttm Govmutinit of Iii4io BOl* as it stsnds rogi^o eridonoe befotr 
Iks Milt delpotOpi^ . 
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Mr. Monta^ : I do not know to whst inembori of ibf Co^^ 
mjr hoii. and gidlaut Frieiul refers, but I have deoid^ aotni 
moiithe a^, with the assent of my Gouiioili tiuAi any mamber 
thereof who wished to give evideiilDe before the Joint Cqnindttee 
on his owii behalf should offer to do so. The dedmon as to wh^ 
evidence they will ailniit or require rests with the Committee a|one; 

^ Colonel Yate : As I believe the right hon. Gentleman nomi- 
nates the members who are to give evidence before tto Committee, 
will he say how many members of his council he has nomiiialted ; 
and, as many of the members are presumably in conformity with 
his views, will he nominate an equal number of those opposed f 

Mr. Montagu : My hon. and gallant Friend is quite mistbkeii, 
I do not nominate the mombiBrs. [Aq Hon. Member : ‘‘Dominate !V] 
I am quite sure the hon. and gdlaut Member does not mean that. 
[Hon. Members : “He said “ ‘nominate.* ”] The Committee know 
that the members of the Council of India are willing to give any 
information and any evidence they may be asked to give. I do 
not know whether any of them have applied to the Committee to 
give evidence. 

Colonel Yate : Has the right hon. Gentleman given the names 
of any members of the Council to the President of the Select 
Committee 1 

Mr Montagu; I have given the names of all of my Council. Inf 
this regard I have said that tiie Council is free to give evidence or 
any member of it, and they would presumably be summoned by 
the Committee. 

Ex-Officeis (Employment) 

. Mr; F. C. Thomson asked the Secretary of State for India 
what, is the number of regular officers of the. Indian Army, who have 
been discharged as a result of disability due to active servioe ih the 
War ; and for what proportion of those has the dk>veiiment of India 
found employment f 

The Secretary fer India (Mr. Montagu) : The number in 
qucstioii is approximately forty. It is not known that the Gbvern* 
meut of India have found employment for any of these officers,, hut 
the nia!,jority, if not all, would be either physically unfit.for or not 
desirous of further employment in India. If there is any discharged 
officer of whom this is not correct, I should be glad to have my 
attention called to his case. 

.Mr. Jameson : — ^Is the Bight Hon. Geiitlemaii aware that tbe^ 
many, jobs going now in Mesopotamia and Paksttne 
retiiM Indian Mobtb would be very* usehll on wl' 

kbdwledge of mricmtal ccmiitriee, and ttot very <ew of Aiski j^ 
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to tnA inralidatod Indiaii Ofloen wko an gnMi^foar 
ai^ vhp Inn kad to Un <n their pay all torir Itta^ and irha vfll 
he Ttoy litod Idt tf thqr haVe to Un OB their painioB aalyt 

hfr. Montaga: Parhape tiie Ami. Maaber will fondA an viHi 
partieidan at any eaaes in which prefeniiM can be givaa to lilitad 
offioera ol the In^ Army over any others. 

Plddk Sarvtoea 

Coh»el Yato aeked the Secretary ot State for bdia whaHnr 
the propoeals of Ihe Government of India, to eany ont the 
noonunend^one of the PuUic Services Conunuabn ae nguda the 
Indian Forest Service, the Finance Department, and tha bdiMi 
Kducational Service that were under conmdsxatton-tn-liay lait have’ 
how been carried into eSect :^-not,:wheh will they he CHried into 
oflbct ; and whether the proposals hf the Governmnit id 
reii»^ng die remaining Indian Services have now hem rsealved 
and considered t 

Mr. Montagu: The Government of India have now Mtimo—iHP a 
rensed AD intbbiii scale of pay for the Indian Education Smrviee and 
ate about to announce a revised scale for the Forest Departosant. 
Their pn^oeals for the Finance Department are still under 
Last month I received recommendations with regard to a muaher of 
other Departments, and recommendations with regard to most oi tha 
remaining Departments are, I understand, on thm my hoam. 1 
iwopose to deal with all these as expeditionaly as pohnble. 

Puiqnb Riots 

Mr. Neil Maclean asked the ’Seaietary of State for bfdia 
whether he will lay upon the TaUe a statement gimg the uaiidMr 
of Indians killed 4)r wounded in the reeent riots in the and 

the number of people sentenced by Martial Law Gcntta in tta 
Punjab, togetiier witii the sentences impoasd upon them within 
the last thm months t 

Mr. Montagu: I have not yet received a hiD account Of the 
number of oasnaltiea. Am regards trials and senteneea I wfll lay 
a statement giving total returns, hut in many caaes ssBtoaeas me 
still being revised and reduced. 

RtMaAct and Natioiialist Nasnpiapans 

Mr. Maclean asked the Secietaiy of State ita bdRa If aD 
ths nesnp^Ks owned or edited by Natiooaliats in Ind ia have hid 
theh setoritiea forfeited or inc r e as ed or bean d e s M uidad aeahdtiea 
ar praoiaailsdaiBiaat in other wmrs I 

lir. MtarfhigdiNib Kh.eeiMiily taK. 
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Goloael Wedgwood : Is it not a fact that the Axrita Ba^ar 
Patrika, the Hindu, the New India, the Indei’ENdent, and the 
BoitBAY Chronicle have all lost their securities, and how much 
has been tdcen from these newspapers on account of their attitude? 

Mr. Montagu : If my hon. and gallant Friend wants the figures 
perhaps he wiQ give me notice. The' newspapers to which ho 
refers werh proceeded against under the terms of the Press Act. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Have not all these newspapers lost their 
deposits in oonsequence. 

Mr. Montagu : I cannot charge myself with remembering the 
particulars of each ease, but I think my hon. and gallant Friend is 
accurate in saying that they have all suffered under the Ptess Act. 

Colone] Wedgwood : Is it not a fact that practically all the 
Nationalist newspapers in India have been so treated t 

Mr. Montagu: If a large number of Nationalist newspapers 
in India have offended under the Press Act, then they have l^eii 
proceeded against. It was not because they were Nationalirt news- 
papers, but because they offended against the provisions of the 
PressAet. 

Mr. Maclean: Is it not a fact that the Press Act only affects 
fJie Nationalist newspapers ? 

Mr. Montagu : I shall be happy to send my Hon. Friend a 
copy of the Act, and he will see that it applies indiscriminately to 
all newqu^iers. . . 

Golond Wedgwood : How long will the Press Act be continued 
after India gets Home Buie ? 

Mr. Maclean asked the Secretary of State ior India whether 
lay upon the Table a Betum of the nulnber of newspapers 
- ailid proBinn that have been proceeded against in India . under the 
Press Act and for the Defence India Act since the beginning 

of tins year f 

Mr. Montagu : I will adi the Government of India to supple- 
ment ^ information for which the Hon. Member for West ^in 
bpufg (Mr. Jameson) asked on the 22nd July by a Betum giving 
Mlase particulars. 

, Govenuaent of Iii& Bill 

^ CMptml Yate admd Seoretary of State for India whether 
iR i hpis* . leoeiv^ tip deputsticHis of exteenusts Rod soi-disaut 
in oonlereDoe gt tiie India Office; and, if so, wiil ha accord 
iiii MW pkrikgt to the Rcenben of the imn-fitehaBia and otiier 
MpStiw'wr 

lir. MoMagR : X Iwe 

sAaiavar Ihw views, whaaever tiiave been 
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to do Ml, I win Mrttiiily lee tiie non-Brohmonai ii «dc 
to Me me. . 

CStdood Yote Mked the Seetetery of Steie for Indio whi^ hoe 
boen the rendt d hia oommunieotion to tim Govemmeiit of 
ngazding the mot ^of help to TepresentotiTeB of mml ooumomtiae 
in Indio to oome to l!hgIond to tfvi evideQoe befoie the Joint Seleet 
Committee on the Government of Indio ffiU, m oe to plem the nmil 
eommunitiea' on an equality with the Brahroon oiid higher eaele 
communitieB of the towns 1 

Mr. Montagu : I hove not yet received the views of the Govern* 
ment of Indio. 

Colonel Yote asked the Seoretey of State fw In^ whether 
it was with the advice of his Council that he summoned Ibv. Beeoat 
as a witaess to give evidence before the Jdnt Seleet committee m 
the Government of India Bill t 

Mr. Montagu : I did not summon Mrs. Besent os a witnem 
before the Joint Committee. I had no power so to summon Mrs. 
Bcsant. 1 have no power so to summon anyb^y. 

Colonel Yote Has the right hon. Gentleman read the “Life and 
Activities of Mrs. ^sant” published in India t 

Mr. Speaker ; That is a matter f<Hr a private questimi in the 
Lobby. 

A^haniitan and MeeopolaittiB 

Sir J. D. Bees asked the Secretuy of State fat Indio if he has 
any informatioB regarding the peace with, and sitaation im Afghimie* 
tan, and the proposed future ^ Mesc^wtimiia, before the fiouae risM 
for Beoessi 

Mr. Montagu : I am ahout to lay Papers regarding A fgh a pis tan. 
i negate that 1 mn not in a position to make any statements sonoM* 
jog ^ future of Mesopotamio. — 

PlUiab lUbdlion (Courls>inailioI/ 

lieut-Cfdonel Sir IVederiek Hiail adeed thO Secretary of 
Siaie for India if his attention has been colled to the leantt of 
court-martial inoaeoutions in emmection with tiie PhnjshrehelBop ;ff. 
such prosecutions luve beOn Areoled afpinst sets <m flsatlue ims- 
tanoe againrt tin Bodrlstt legUofiOtf MMl, if dot, wltoiiktr he 1^’ 
give some indkatimKrf the dOM of erttne for width protton t itMe 
have been initlited, partiiDtilii^ (hoM in whidh OMiitM ientenae ^ 
Mm-hoMipMoed f 

The Secietaiy of State (Mr. Montagu) >-J havt neiyah hi^m 
hill rep Mjt,;]^ I undpestiilid BsM cag itiJ ^ ottOgHf 

an dRaghtg-trag ogamsf ^ha ^fCfng^ wdBNmr, tBadesir .ddflk idalehae 
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been triad aioliittvaly bf Comaiiurions api^ 

Goyarimiant undar a Spec^ (Minanee, and oonriatitig of thi^ 
penioiia of wbom two at least must be judicial oSofsrs. Minor 
bftsnoiM have been tried and penalties inflicted W Ckmrts-maiti^ 
the presiding oficers being ; geneially a ciyiliaa exercising tint 
gowem of ^ a first class ma^strate. I understand that acts of 
‘passiTe resistance” were not in themselves toeated as offence )iy 
tm Punjab authorities. 

Sir F. Hidl: Li the view of the untrue statements made fri 
certain portions of the Press and the injury likely to be done lit 
India, will the Bight fion. Oentleman take care to see that hh 
reply is made known in India I 

Mr. Montagu : Yes, Sir. 

Captoin Ormsby Gore asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether sentences recently passed by Special Miltaiy Courts in 
the Punjab included, in addition to sentences of imprisonment, 
confiscation of the property of persons so sentenced ; whether stich 
sentences necessarily involve the de^itution of the innocent wivCs 
and children of offenders ; and whether bc^will take steiMS to revi^ 
such sentences forthwith t 

Mr. Montagu : My bon. and gallant Friend presumably refers to 
sentences Passed by Commission of three judges appointed uiider 
Special Ordinances. Under the Indian Penal Code the forfeiture of 
property is xitM of the penalty provided for the offences of waging 
war against the King, or attempting to do so, or collecting arms for 
that purpose. The Courts have therefore no option but to include 
that in. the sentence on persons found guilty. But the Government 
examines all such, cases and remits or reduces this i^enalty in 
cases in which it would involve the destitution of the family. 
The local Government has directed that the order.s of forfeiture 
should not be carried out in cases where the convicted iK^rsou 
does not pay Income Tax or does not pay revenue ext eedirg 
Bs. 30 per annum. In other cases special report is to be imuic to 
the Government. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Is India the only ’part of the British Iminiv 
where Ae sentence of confiMi|tion of proper^ is permitted 1 

Mr. Montagu : I do not knoy that. 

ColoDel Wedgwood* : Is the Bight Hon. Gentleman aware of any 
other part of the IMtish Empire where by sentence a man's property 
eaQ be taken away ? 

jlir. Montega : The on the paper only deals with Indi* 

. Captain Qwi*r-Gore : What » mea^ hy ‘‘w^ 

'I^ Cotpinnent in eonapidioa iRth these Sots 1 
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iii IfeHBtiga : TIM «iflbooe of #agiBg varatfiiiMt the Govttih 

BMiit Ib an oCBtwe d«aitwitii in tiw Indiui PeittI Code, and tka 
iaala of tl» eaie aie Jwlged by Gonunieaioiieta. 1 kave nofcfrt 
Meeived a fall eepcirb df ikese eaiea 

Roedatt Lngiilntioii 

Gapfeain Omu^-Gote adud die Seoietary of State fw 
^Iietlier be baa moeived, uid ia eontinning to reteive, lepieaetitdtlona 
varioaa quarterain India regarding the Bowlatt Legidadoin, 
and .labetber be can take ai^ atepa to allay ike tineaaineaa evidMBee< 
•d Iw eackrepreaeatationa t 

Mr. Montaga : I bave received a large number of eonunoidea^ 
ti(M)8 from India on ike aubject of the ^wlatt Legiabidon, aid 
I would ti^ ikia oppmctonity of making it clear <kat I have 
given .tkem my beat ooniiideraiaon from the pmnt of view raiaferei 
to<in laat part of the queation. I believe that the powera given 
jn the executive by the Bowlatt Legialation are neeeaaaty at the 
pceaent timen and tkat tiutre ' are no reamuable grounda for the 
apprehenmona felt in India The Act itaelf h vahd fora peafod 
of three yeara only, aftet^which the whole poaition wil be oonaideied. 
If tke anarohioal and revolutionary actiona aguuat which the Aet 
u framed are abandoned, the Act will not be uaed and there erffl be 
no neeeaaary fw its renewal. 

London Schocd of Tropical Medicine (Treatment of ofieem) 

Cdonel Yate aaked the Secreteiy of State for Indfv 
whether, conaidering tiie importance of the generlma emum mint 
made by him for the' treatment of civil and miKtaiy oBoen hem 
hidia auffcring from tropical diaeaeca at the hoqtital Of ike limdoi 
StAnoI of Ttopohd M^icine^ he will take atepa tohaive hit leeen f 
aaMtonnoement on ike acAjeot publiahed in India fet tite hdaMV' 
tion <d all ooueemed f 
■ Ms. Montaga : Yea, Sir. 

Cotton Cultivation (Sukkur Barrage) 

Sir J. D.. Bees asked the Secretary of Sttlle foe JodSa 
whether the Cfovemment of India has under eogiidglttfim fiM 
reoceamendatiOn of ike Indian G(dton ComaaMM.-mil MAw 
heecage.shicMdd.bia: conatrueted upon: ike Indus In eMW lp eftrt 
the ext a naion of. ike cultivation of toog etatle eatteniitt Skid I 

Ifr. Montage : 1 hope to transmit ahorlly to tha QevemaMttt 
of Uidbi tha tOrm it the Bnvire Cetteo Cbeariag Cbnaii^ 
ot' fki ienaaaMaMlttiiM a»de by the Indfom ChandllMb^ fie 
QmamnrSSSM^^ hme am abeady dme ea 
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opniiiet die wkde veport, iiieladinf die neoauqfnufaitioii. relating 
to die 3]iikkar bamg^ 

GoteRmnaiit bifia Bill (Sded Commiltea) 

Coknel Yste aeked the Seeretaijr of State fat India oiiether 
he will, cBnict the Gorenunent of India to request t^ imsent Gknrer- 
non of the proriQoes which submitted an olternatiTe scheme on the 
ISth Janna^ last to nominate representatives, either now in thie 
country or in India, to exiwess their views before the Joint Select 
committee on die Government of India Bill Y 


Mr. Montagu : No, Sir. 

Cdotiel Yate : In view of the Bight Hon. Gtoiideman’s statement 
the other thast he represents the provincial Governmenti^ may I 
ask how he ehn represent those Governments when his opinions are 
dtreedy opposed to their views ? 

Mr. MontSjiti : I will take the most scrupulous care that their 
viefTs ore . put before the eorngsittee. I understand that the 
committee have already decided to hear the evidence of one of those 
urho drew up ^e aUsruativo scheme. 

Colohel Yite : not the odter fire also be represented Y 

Mr. Montagu : If five men dfavr up a scheme I should hare 
thought it sufficient to have cme to explain it. 

Cdmiel Yate : Haa the Bight Hmi. Gendeitoau nominated 
only one man to represent his views Y How many does he directly 
amninateY 

Mr. Montagu ; My hon. and gallant friend sdoks to his point 
very hard, llie other day I asked him to suggest to me the uudm 
cl witnesses he thought ought to he called by the Select Oommittee. 
l^did so, a^ I have omnmunicated dieee names to the committee, 
and rhave ev^^ h^ that they win he called. • _ 

Colonel Wedgwood : Seeing that it is the Government of India 
dmtit in question, wfU it not be possible to eatt more ludiam 
before the Committee. Why should people like Liypat Bai lie 
pnAibited fromi sqaatnc td^this eountiy to give evidenoe Y 


Mr. MoM^ : 1 hafe not the slightest doubt tiwt the Com- 
afittHT win oM m and get what evi&noe is required. 

Colonel Yale asked the Seeretny of State for India whether, 
todladoting tiuit the Indiaid extamniate mid sai-distiiitu>o^^*^ 
are re p t T eeeu t e d 'ty Mage A^tetioni now in this epuntiy, and w 
ViMian amigr (oanmisatimw of Mphammadene imd the .ww^ 
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lxK»r may be properly represented and thus placed in position 
(if equhlity before the Joint Select Committee on the Government 
of India Bill with the Brahman and higher cast deputations I 

Mr. Montagu : 1 have repeatedly stated that I will do all in 
niy iK)wer to get for the Joint Committee any evidence for which it 
asks. I do not regard the hon. and gallaiit Member’s suggestion 
as practicable. 

Colonel Yate : Is the Kight Hon. Gentleman not aware that 
rural committees in India have applied to the Government of 
India for help to come and give evidence ? Are not their views to 
lie represented I 

Mr. Montagu : I understand that the Government has not 
helped any deputation to come to this country, but has simply 
provided facilities for those who wish to conie at there own expense. 

I do not see how it is ix)88ible to differentiate l>etweeii one deputa- 
tion and another. 

Colonel Yate : These people are \)oor agriculturists. Why should 
not Government give them help to come to this country. 

Mr. Montagu : If my hon. and gallant Friend wishes to add that 
suggestion- jo the others he has made I will certainly communicate 
it to the Government. 

Lieut Colonel Pownall asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he will suggest to the Joint Select Committee on 
the Government of India Bill the advisability of taking evidence of 
some of those who have recently held provincial Governorships or 
other high official positions ? 

• Mr. Montagu : Yes, Sir, certainly. Part of the evidence 
already taken by the committee has beeii of the kind referred to ; 
and as I informed the hon. and gallant Member for Melton I shall be 
happy to submit further names for the committee’s consideration. 




Supplement 

EJucationali fakdostrial Etc. 
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ON 

INDIAN EDUCATION IN 1917-18. 


L—Mmn ftaturu of iht yoar. 

The war. The war continued to exercise an adverse infinence 
on educational progress. This Is noticed especialJj in the report 
Iroin Burma* The decrease In pupils which occurred there (and to 
a minor extent in the Punjab, Assam and the North-West Frontier 
Province) has not prevented a general increase. But, although the 
allotment of Imperial grants was resumed, the embargo on the 
expenditure balances continued, the staffs remained depleted and 
it is probably stafe to assert that under normal conditions the increase 
would have been larger. Among minor inconveniences mav be 
mentioned the non-receipt of the papers for the Cambridge focal 
examinations. 

The European element in the staff continued on a reduced 
scale owing to the absence of Its members on military service. 
The Indian staff and the pupils of schools, especially in the Punjab, 
were also affected. In that province, secondary and primary schools 
for Indians provided from among their staff and pupils over 7,000 
recruits to the Army ; while European schools provided another 
339 or nearly ten per cent of the total of masters and boys enrolled 
in them. Punjab Colleges and schools also invested six lakhs in the 
war loan and subscribed a lakh and a half lor objects connected 
with the war. In addition, they obtained by their efforts other 
recruits and subscriptions. 

The Burma report mentions 38 teachers and 660 pupils of 
colleges and A^nglo^vemacular and European schools as on service. 
The European schools of Bombay contributed nearly 500, of whom 
TOO . gained commissions. School boys in the Central Ptovinroes 
and Berar did excellent work in connection with ^ Our Day * 
celebrations. Contributions were made towards the Post Office 
cash certificates by means of forms specially designed for pupils. 

University Corps of the Indian Defence Force were formed 
and that at Bombav numbered J57 strong. 

The Punjab University Signalling Section did admirable work in 
Mesopotamia. 

The Burma report thentions that, despite the constant complaints 
of lack of parental control, objections on the part of parents preven* 
ted many students from jcdnlng the Defence Force. 

During thh year the Oovemment of India had under consl« 
deration Bu mnniims to be adopted for the children of all Indians, 
whatever lanik, wheihef oonbatants or non-combatantSi who had 
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perished or become ineepacitsted while on active service dariar 
the war. The roles, circotated Just after the cloee of the year, 
provide for free primary education with a small annual allowance 
to cover Mnisidentid expenses and for the award of scholarships in 
middle schools. Certain conditions are laid down; and it U 
suggested that scholarships for higher institutions might be reserved 
for such children. It is proposed to supplement these concessions 
bv Scholarships paid out of the silver wedding gift to Their Imperial 
Majesties collected by women in India. K special school for the 
sons of Indian Officers is also under contemplation. 

SxpttdHuri. The expenditure in the pre«war year and in the 
years of war was as follows 


Year. 

Pablio funds. 

Private fends. 

Total. 

1913-14 

loivu ... 

1918-16 

1910-17 

1917-18 

B 

6,38,024792 

6 , 21,684904 

6,14,80,471 

6,48,01,690 

li 

R 

10,0St,M377 

10,91,70,4M 

n,08,MP4B 

11^8.88,068 

11.88,08,187 


In the four years of war there has been an increase in edacs> 
tional expenditure amounting to tSo lakhs a year. During the list 
^ht years the increase in expenditufe has been {(4,63,40,817, 
while m average yearly expenditure during the quinquennia ending 
190a. 1907 and tqis was respectively R3,y6,S4>3i6, {(4,94,45,090 
and {(6 ,^,s8,565. 

Public funds are made op of provincial and local (including 
municipal) funds. Expenditure from the former increased during 
the year by R99,S9,5i5, or 15*4 per cent, that from the latter 
decreased ,by {(66,08,196. or S9-6 per cent. These facts are 
accounted for by the classification of contributions made by 
government to low funds under the- head provincial, instead of. 
as ] 


under local. The net increags in expenditure from 
public funds (namely rather over 33 lakhs) was due partly to the 
new allotment of imperial grants, partly to sonw rdaxation of the 
rei^ctirnis enforced at the beginning of the war. Thus, in Bombay 
the usual provincial grant of two lakhs for primary education w 
lenewed. Among otiier financial matters may be mentioned the 
nstoiation qf hitif>sa]aiy grants in the Angfo-vemacnlar ana, 
European ici^otfis of Burma, the transfer to government of 
tUtnre upon these :mho<dii» end an important advance made jy 
dfoiltit boi^ in This consistra in dm doabliag of 
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educttdoii cets, the permissioii granted to boards to iociease eesaea 
up to two annas In the rupee, and a further amendment which 
empowers boards to Impose an education ceis on non-ngriculhifal 
incomes. 

In the Punjab the method on which the distribution of provincial 
contributions to district boards for education had been based was 
found to be defective in that It took no account of the comparative 
wealth of different boards. During the year it was decided that 
the improvement and ertension of vernacular education should 
proceed in accordance with five year programmes framed by the 
boards and approved by government, whose assent to anypro« 
gramme would imply willinaness to contribute a share of the coat 
This share is to be determined on the basis of the wealth of each 
board, its present expenditure on education, etc. For this purpose 
boards have been divided into separate classes and for each class 
the proportion of the government contribution to the proposed 
expenditure varies. The establishment of a satisfactory scale of 
salaries is regarded as a first condition of the award of any grant 

Impirial pranis. For two years no new imperial grants had 
been made and the annual allotment made to provinces or otherwise 
expended had remained at IS4 lakhs. During this year anew 
recurring grant was made of 30 lakhs for the training of teachers 
and the improvement of their pay. Thus the recurring allotment 
has been raised to 154 lakhs and the imperial grants allotted since 
1910-1 1 stand as follows 
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Thus total aUotmeQt daring rite past rix jean ( the grant of 
ipio-ii uwk eieot In i9Ti*ia ) baa amonntM to £7, 96a, 50a 
^ addition, iU* the cloae of the year a further recorring gratt ol 30 
■hkha waa anptMinced for primary commercial edncarion. Iliia.laat 
grant waa ma^ aa the reank of a reaolntion brought forward in the 
Imperial Legialathre CounciL 

The table which forma an appendix ahowa the amonnta expended 
frthn titeae granta. * 

Of the total of 1194*38 lakha allotted ii9a>88 htkha have been 
placed in provincial balaucea or otherwiae made available for ex> 
pcadit|ire. The expenditnre out of theae granta haa amomited to 
948*311 lakl|& and a aum of a44*57 lakha remaina unapent There 
tai^ email aum of 1*5 lakha which ia held in reaerve by rite Depart- 
ment of Education. Of the unapent balancea 99*86 lakha are debi- 
tid^ to the marring aaaignoMnta but are available only for capitad 
m^wnditure ; the remainder of the balancea, amounting to 144 ^ 
lakha, ta debitoble to the non-recurring granta. The la^eat antoontt 
unapent are in. the balancea of Bengal. 

The laat grant of 30 lakha waa not fully apent in all proviecea 
during 1917-18; thua, aanction to the large acheme of reorganiaation 
of pwm-training achoola in Bengal had not been received, with the 
reauit that only a porrion of the nine lakha allotted to that preaidency 
could be utiiiaed. 

figmrtt tf. Khoels and pupih. The number of achoola has 
increaaed by 4,164 to 196,919. Public inathutiona abow an 
incteaae by 4,556 to 159.5 10; private institatione a decreaae of 
394 to 37,409. Pupils have increaaed by 96,1 a a to 7, 948, 068. 
Iraoae in public inatituriona have increaaed by 104, 434 to 7, 311, 
74a; those in private institutions have decreased by 8, 31a to 636, 
3 s 6; the percentage of those under instruction to i^e whole popn- 
larion has risen from 3*11 to 3*16 and ia 5-36 in the case of boys 
Old i‘o6 in the case of girls. 

The rpovincial figures are as follows 
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Provinoe. 

No.Qfpit]^ 
on Slst. 
Maroh 1918. 

Amonat of 
inorsase or 
deoreasein 
the year. 


m 

Madras ... 

11,996,589 

781,974 

4*35,527 

4-2*14 

4*1 

Bombay ... 

4- 1.170 


4*0 

Bengal 

1,965,278 

4-49,841 

48*44 

4 3 

United Province ... 

918,258 

428,372 

+f«i 

1 ! 

4*8 

Punjab ... ... ... 

Burma 

498,839 

584,298 

- 7,899 
~ 8,225 

•. 1-66 

-1*39 

Bihar and Orissa ... 

852,824 

4 7,299 

+®t 5 

9*5 

Central Provinces and Berar 

353,444 

4 ^279 

40*66 

29 

Assam 


- 3,828 

-1-94 

3'4 

North-West Frontier Province 

46,134 

151 


’21 

Other Administrations 


- 263 

-Oil 

8-2 

Indii 

7,948,968 

96,122 

41*22 

828 


The decrease in Burma has been in lower primary schools and 
pupils, which fell by 560 and 17, 983 respectively, the loss being 
partially balanced by gains in upper primary schools and elsewhere. 
The loss Is attributed mainly to scarcity of money caused by the war. 
The decline in Assam too is among boys’ primary schools. That in 
the Punjab is almost entirely among pupils in private institutions. 

The figures of pupils during the period of the war are as 
follows : — 


Year. 

Nnmber of pnpils. 

Inoreaia. 


7,618,147 

7,448,419 

- 69,796 


7,617,496 

4169.0n 


7.861,946 

4234,460 

1817-18 

7.948,068 

4 26,192 


The figures for the quinquennium ending the 31st March 1917 
showed an increase of about t, 400,000 puplis— equivalent lo the 
Increase in the preceding quin4ennium. 'Hius, though progress 
nay have been retarded by the war, the rate of increase bad not so 
fsr slackened. (This calculation makes allowance for the en c i tt ii o n 
tern the .figures of 1914-1 3 and foUowing years of the return Of 
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cerldn Native &ateB— a point which one director of public initmc- 
tion eonridm was overlooked in the commeUta of the Director of 
Slatiatiea regardihK hia preaidencjr, and which accounta for the 
apparent decreaae ahown in the table above for I9i4>i5.) But t^ 
Igurea for the paat year clearly Indicate that adverae cauaea had 
b^n to work.^ Theae cauaea are generally attributed to the war 
vridi ha concomitant, lack of money, high pricea and the diaiocation 
teauhing on recruitment In Bouibay plague and in the Punjab 
naaiaria have affected progreaa. 


Analyaed according to gradea of inatitutiona. the totala and 
pereentagea of increaae and decreaae are aa followa : — 



The large inc rea a e under collegiate atndenta ia noteworthy. The 
failing off under 'apechr ia due to a further tranafer of inatitutiona 
pievionaly claaaed aa palkskalas and maiktais to the category of 
prtaBaiy achoola. 

The nnmbera in private achoola continue alowiy to decreaae. 
There are now only four national achoola in Bengal, with pt 
pnpila. 

Gtmtrgl ftuhuru of tho yoar't wort. Among general mattera 
ndiidi occupied the attention of departmenta of public inatruction 
tiw mdat important were the training and pav of teachera, reforma 
in wUch were made poatfble by the new imperial grant of 30 lakha. 
The queatton of training will be noticed in ita proper place. The 
ptind^ changea u legarda pay were the following. 

PoK of lomcMn. la Boatkyr tho ariaiBinmBay of natrainod aaaiatata 
waaimM from BA to BIO and that of aatraiaod baad amatar from BIl ^ 
lUS and aftor Igyaaie'aarviaoaoaadh. toBlS. Thelanfaoa valaadth^ 
eaetigaetia waaigven to aU tieiaad taaebam aot yet iaiaeatat d lb In 
JBHneaf Bay eftraiaadlmahanf hi aided primaqr adhoola aeuaiaB^ ^ 
Smeeead byS and Imgaetenwit wm alao. aBrntadia mfhaa» girla 

■ mESBt and IbfaM a infoam wea oaniad out wUn bad bem laepoaad la 
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tlMaMl«lil|ra?iiioetMloi«agoMl908« theaboUtioD of tilt ttttatitibtitiy 
lower tulwioiiitto terrioe, ctMontblv qiuUiiled teuhere of B^gUdi end the 
eU«i 9 tbtiiiguttferitd totlit«ttbordiiit%eMrTiet»vtniteiiltr ttiMhere to » 
new ctdrii tilled the vemeoiiler teechert aerrioe, end the proepeote of tteohete. 
inOoeerament high eohoole being gteetly improred thereuj. In Omfrel 
ProvimeeM B200— 400 wee eubetitnted for B10O*-9OO ■■ the eeele for the 
fenile pronnoiel eerrioe end e enbordinete aerrioe for women teeohere wee 
ocgenieed in three divinons with time eeeiee of RTd— 100, B125— 140 end 
BtOO— 000 reepeotirely. In Aumm miniwnm end meximum limite were lefd 
jbwn for treroeonler eohoole of ell gredee, RIO end RS5 in the oeae of m 
beedmeeter, R8 end R30 in the oeae of the firit eaaietent, with the aeaM 
mtnime bet with mexiam deaoending to Rl2 in eeeoidenoe with their nieee 
on the Btefll Thie errenaement ia intended to introdnoe flexibility end laeve 
mettere ao fer ea poeaiDle in the hands of locel bodies within eertein prin- 
ciplea, toeh for example as a higher rats for trained then for entrained teeaien» 
In the iVorIh- fFisR fVonlier /Vomncs the pay of headmasters in remeenler 
middle sohools was raised from R36--4— flO to 40— 8— 60, of easisteiite 
poaseaaing the senior rernacular certificate from R20— f— flO to R86 "R 8 ^ 
of those holding a Junior oertifioate from RU— 4— 80 to Rlfl— f — 28, end 
of naoertifioated teeehers from R8 and RIO to Rt8: similary, in the ease ef 
primary sohools managed by distriotboerds, the pay of oertifioeted teeoharo 
war rsiaed from R14^— 20 to Rlfi— {— 22 and that of nnoertifleeted 
tseohera to R12. 

Ia other provinces like meeaiiret were adopted, aobataatlil 
^rinta being generally made oat of the imperial grant to local 
bodies. 

Tbe Bombay report commenta on the delay regarding the provf* 
dent fond scheme and trusts that the Government of India will 
soon issue orders on the matter^ The same reports records a strike 
of teachers in the Surat district, in whlc^ 431 were involved 

JSsaMinaiwm. A second future of the year has been tbe 
introauctloa of important changes in the system of secondary school 
final examinations. 

In Bomkay the matrieidation had hitherto admitted to the eniversity, the 
government school final examination to government eervioe. A Joint board 
has now bssm oonsUtoted for tho conduct of a cdhool-lsaving examination 
which will eerve for both theee purpoees. The boerd oonsisu of 10 members, 
of whom 5 are nominated by the Uoivertity, 8 by Oovemment and 2 aie 
coated from among headmaetera. The subjeote in which either a pM or 
a certificate of satisfb^oo is required ditisr sllghtiy in the ease of ea imi da t mi 
fitr admimion to the university and those for Oovemssent ecrvioi. It is 
hoped that the ereaUon of this boMd has disposed of a j^pending 
eontnoveiey and will lead to oo-operatloo between the nnivertity and the 
department. In Bnmin the mateioolation of the Otientta Univerti^ waa 
ahoUshedand tho reoogaition of high schools for that pupoee was witlNuawn 
with til# reenlt that the high eehool final examination is now the sain 
p n mpmt toxwweers cwhighmccmress, iaolnding university ooursit, in that prw> 
Aschool»laaving emftifioate scheme was diawniy^ a nenmtiltsn and 
iPtii mtn eed in JMkmt and Oritmu It is eontrottsd lysn adinhilsnratifn hoard 
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Mtitteil by a board ^ ftndlM. Ua former ooneista of the XHieelor e^ the 
Amiitaiit Direotor and 8 membm appelated by goTenmimit, el whom 8 are 
aeaiioaied by the Patna Univereity and 2 are dioeea.to t e pre ee n t non- 
government eoboola An important featnre of the popoeale ii the inetitntioxi 
of epeoial oonreee deiigned to prepare etodenta ior oommerelal or clerical 
oaMra or for further inetmotion in apeeial insritntiona. The univeraity 
haa acquired the hertificate aa equivalent to matriculation, provided that the 
OBodIdatea paaa in certain apemfied anbjeota. The reaulta are determined by 
a Borutiny of the pupira record, a public examination and, in the caae of 
thoae who fail m one aubject only, an examination conducted In tptc. The 
univeraity will alao conduct its own matriculation, permiaaion lor the 
preaentatiOD of candidatea being given by the Direotor who ia required to 
oooanlt the Syndicate, and, if there ia diaagreement, to refer the matter to 
the local Oovemment for final ordera. 

A committee appointed by the Syndicate of the Pttqfah Univeraity drafted 
a aoheme for a aofaool final examination which ia now under oonaideration by 
the univeraity. In the Central /Vooincea too it ia underatood that a aoheme 
ia being worked out which will take the place of the defective aohool- 
leaving certificate examination whioh had formerly been held in this province 
bnt which wae abolished during the year. 

Wlien these last two schemes are completed all provinces in 
India utith the exception of Bengal and Assam will have their school- 
leaving examinations. The Director in the United Provinces men- 
tions the growing popularity of the school- leaving certificate and 
aaya that practically all aided schools have now obtained recognition 
for ft, the failure of others being due to their inability rather than 
to any reluctance to train pupils for the test. 


School hygiene. Owing to the war and the consequent dearth of 
medical men, no great progress was possible with measures of school 
hygiene. The Bombay scheme for inspection was still held up ; 
but it is encouraging to hear that interest in the subject is growing 
in that presidency and that a good many schools are making their 
own arrangements. In the .Punjab the work of the medical inspec- 
tors whidi had already shown promise of a good result bad to be 
suspended owing to the war, the inspectors themselves having all 
been recalled for military duty. In Bihar and Orissa the Sanitary 
Department makes inspection of buildings and medical officers 
examine high school b^a, though the time at their disposal it too 
short for full effect; a scheme ia on band for the appointment of a 
physical director in that province. In Assam headmasters are 
imaiiimous regarding the advantages of inspeaion introduced three 
yeait ego. In the Central Provinces deputy inspectors of schools 
were pioeided with Isntem slides illustrative of plague, malarfft wnr 
ttdbmMlosis^ The most fruMiil fieM of advume has been to ffiM 
iid chesses. This ii^deet Is new regtdnrly tauij^ to sti^^ 
llMibny nd immy ten^ms and hoys have gatoed die St joiin 
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AmbidaiiBi^ A«80cialiaii*s certificate. Burma has 17 clasaea for tlie 
same, tlearlj tbe whole of the first aid class at the Training 
College/ Allahabad, passed the examination and its members ren* 
deied ealuabie aid at the Kumbha Mela to bathers rescued from 
drowning. 

Hotielu The capital amount spent on the erection of new homelt 
was Ri a, 11,119, and the number of boarders increased from 151^ 
570 to 159, 815. The hostels erected by the University of Calcutta 
out of the imperial grant of ten lakhs were occupied and the 
Government of Bengal gave over half a lakh for their equipment as 
well as R16, 975 to meet the deficit in connection with messes in 
Calcutta. 

DUeiplme. It Is reported from Bengal that a number of school 
boys were arrested for complicity in political offences. The Home 
Rule agitation necessitated the tightening up of tbe restrictions 
regarding the attendance of pupils and students at political meetings. 
This led to trouble in Nagpur ( and a few other places ), where 
certain institutions had to be temporarily closed. The Principal of 
the Morris College at that place, while stating that no further 
trouble hss arisen since the college re-opened, considers that, in 
order to prevent the recurrence of such incidents, there Is need of 
close co-operatron between parents and college authorities, some 
means of making public speakers realise their responsibilities to- 
wards students and provision In the colleges of healthy political 
discussion. He states that something has already been done by the 
delivery of lectures to students, sometimes by well known Indians 
invited to do so. He also held classes to explain, without commenti 
the various schemes for home rule which were being put forward ; 
but most of die studenu ceased to attend when tbe lectures proved 
to be lacking in political excitement. 

Boy Scouts, In May 1917 the Government of India Issued a 
circular advocating the formation of boy scouts’ troops in government 
schools. 

The League of Honour in Berar increased its membership and 
a scout masters’ camp was held during the Christmas holidajrs. 
A beginning has been made In Assam, but is hitherto confined to 
Shillong. 

The Jfe^m of ImirucHon. In August 1917 a conferenoe of 
Directors and others Interested In the subject of the proper medium 
of Insinictioii was held at Simla. His Excellency the Vicevogr 
d^veied the opening address. The general fading appeared to her 
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thal .ttore teaching and more examination might be conducted in 
the vernacular, and that the introduction of better methoda muld 
shorten the time neceaaarjr for learning English, At tbe same time 
the joint Board newly set up for conducting the schooUleaving 
examination in Bombay haswididrawn the option prevtoualy given 
of answering gueations in certain subjects in the vernacular, a 
resolution was also moved in the Bombay Legislative Council re- 
garding the introduction of English in the upper standards of 
primaiy schools. Another sign of the value attached to a knowledge 
of English is found in the proposal to adopt this subject as optional 
>in middle vernacular schools of the Punjab, The experiment has 
already been made In two districts. The Director remarks that it 
Is essential for the success oLthe scheme that there should be a 
real demand for English by s sufficient number of parents and that 
^ genuineness should be substantiated by a monetary contribution. 
He hopes that this move may lead to the gradual assimilation of 
the courses of instruction in middle vernacular and middle English 
schools and the evolution of a single type with English as an 
optional subject. 

JUiscillanetms. Among other matters caltlng for mention were 
the abolition of the capitation grant system in Assam and some 
opposition (apparently unfounded) to the further substitution of the 
m^ntenance for ^ results system in Burma, The insuffidency 
of inspecting staff is emphasised in the United Provinces report and, 
as regards girls education, from several other provinces, 

Pirtonal, The cause of education suffered various losses during 
the year. The deaths are recorded of Mr. Nelson Fraser, Principal 
of the Bomlmy Training College, Sir Suudar IaI, so long connected 
with the University of Allahabad and Vice-Chancellor of tbe Benares 
Hindu University, Dr. Venis, a rare Sanskrit scholar. Dr. £. 6. 
Hilli Principal of the Muir Central College, and Captain Charles 
Russ^, Principal of the Patna College. The laat named was killed 
fas action in Mestine. Hr. Gately, a professor in the Government 
College, Lahore, also met his death In Meaopotamia. Mr, Godley, 
the Director in the Punjab, retired. 


It.— QnivgiBttlM and GoUagw. 

UmoiftiHii. Aa regards the five afiitlating universities, the 
principal event has been the sitting of the Calcutta University 
Cont i tt i g s i oa, MeamrhUe^ certain devtlopmenta have taken place 
to the oifanlsatton of to atr u ctl o n the degrees of M. A., m 
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]L Sc. A'lww •eheine of mch tetching, bf whidi til the hiitraetkw 
touodertoieB tv die onivNdtjr, wee ieengunted et CelcnOs. Ae a 
reeult ot ttie delibeietioiu of a committee of the Bombay Uaiveni^ 
Syudicete a ayatem of inter-cdlegiate lecturea baa been eatabllahea 
whenby each of the three coll^gea In Bombay city will give leettuee 
to atudenta of all affiiiated collegea in certm parta of each 
of the aebjecta itt the M. A. courae. There hlu been a large 
increaae in the department of poat-graduate atudiea for the M. A. 
biatoiy degree at Allahabad which ia beginning to hamper the 
reaearch activitiea of the ataff, which nevertheleaa haa continned ite 
aearch for hiatoricat materiala and haa made aome intereadng 
diacoveriea. 

Rtuarch, In connection with the qneation of higher reaearch 
it ia to be recorded that aaaialanee waa given during the year to Sir 
J. C. Boae’a Reaearch Inatitute in Calcutu and the Government of 
Bengal aanctioned a lakh towarda the acqiddtion of the land 
required. 

Hm UnivtrxiHtt. In October 1917 the two new Univeiaitiea at 
Benarea and Patna commenced operationa. That of Myaore bad 
already come into being in 1916. 

ColUgu. Collegea and their atudenta have increaaed by 6 and 
4.197 and the tutola now atand at aot and 64,936. Among the new 
colleges establiahed may be mentioned the Carmichael College at 
Rangpur in Bengal. The aanction for the eatabliabment of n 
colle^ at Amraoti in Berar waa received and a aite of nearly aoo 
acres waa acquired for it. In order to meet the difScultiea ariaing 
from congeation in the collegea in the United Provincea the 
University of Allahabad amended their regulation so as to permit 
candidates, who had failed more than once at the Intermediate ha 
Arts or the B. A., to appear at future exminationa without 
attendance at a college. 

Tutorial tytUm. It is aatisfoctory to hear that prominence ban 
b^ given to the tutorial system in the arts colleges of Madras 
with satisfactory results and that is also pursued in colleges in 
Bombay and in two of them has been extended to all subjects. 


HI. SeeoDdarjr Bdneation. 

Ftalm’u of tit ytar. The prindpal feature of the year has 
hem the iimtadon sehdol leaving certificate e xaminatt ohs 
to which sQiiaioo has bem made (abovB.) Another atatter regarding 
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estmiiuuioiis, which ia considered by the Director to be sn impor- 
tuit measure, was the esteblishment in the Central Proviuces of a 
* high school entrance and scholarship examination which combines 
time separate tests which already existed and is also designed to 
prevent the promotion of unfit boys from the middle to the high 
department 

The number of pupils rose by iS|S5i to i, 198,586/ 

The organisation and the conditions of work in secondary 
schools continue to give ground for some anxiety. The Punjab 
Director for instance quotes from one of the inspectors a passage 
which describes the opening of unrecognised schools many of which 
are Intended to provide employment for disappointed matriculates 
and under-gmduates. The passage proceeds as follows. 

^^The taotioB employed in seouring boys and subaoriptions for these 
•diools are both ingenious and elfeotive from the point of view of the 
promoters. In April, the beginning of the school year, in which month alooB 
boys are allowed to change local sdiools, anniversaries of soeieties are held 
and much money is obtained ; partim are eent out broadoast to bring boys 
in ; bpjrs are induced to leave one school and Join another $ boys from 
^affiliated’ nnreoognised sofaools are promoted wholesale to the high depart- 
ment of the oeatru sohool, and so on.** 

The Bengal report describes the general condition of secondary 
education In that province as unsatisfactory. The number of high 
schools increases rapidly, but tbeir condlticgs is poor, many schools 
being run on a 'figure which precludes good result. 
conditions under which government schools work,’’ adds the same 
l^irector, *’are conducive to efficiency, but even in Aese institutions 
there is much room for improvement.” In Bombay fte reports of 
dm university examiners show that among candidates at the lower 
examinations the level of attainment in various suldects is extremely 
weak— a statement which appears to reflect upon the high schools 
which supply die students. 

Sckeol tiirerin. One of the main difficulties connecud with 

seconds^ edocktion it the inkUIity of many of the pupils to buy 

books of good general reading, "‘For this,*’ says the Punjab 
Director, '^cy have to rely on school libraries which obtain mum 
SMipl^ matter and from which a boy tods it hard to make a 
eriectioii/* One of the isiipeccoie has tii^oduced a , 

mmSf this Ubiaries coittainiv only 

Imht Si ase snlime ier dm stattdard of that paidtolsr cltsn 
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I?. Prlmaiy Bdueitlon. 

GtuinA fngrut. Dariag tbe fiw yean igta-iy the attmber ctf 
l„ ,KHe primi^ schools for boys ead girls had iacreased from 
to i4e.so3 aad that of pupils from 4,988^14* to 5,8181730. 
The average aaaual iacrease ia pupils was thus 166,117 ; aor dM 
tUs iatoaccouat the fail due to the exclusioa of cerudn Native 
io 1914*15. Daring die year 1917*18 the increase in schods 
was 5,67s and in pupils 114,01!, there was thus some tetardadoB 
of progress, caused by the difficulties of the year. In some 
provinces there was actual decline. 

The figures for provinces are as foliows 


Fro^inoas 

Mnmbar of priioMy aohoola. 

Mnmhar of pnpila’ 
in primary aohoala. 

191617. 

191748s 

Iborasaaor 

daeraasaof 

■ohaola. 

1916-17, 

1916-19. 

Inoraaaaor 
daoraaaa dt 
popUa. 

Madras’ 

Uombay 

Bengal 

United Prorinces ... 

Ponjab 

Barma 

Bihar and Oriaia 
Oentral Proviooes 
^^^and Barar ... 

North«Waat Frontiw 
Broainoe ... 
Other adminlatnhtioiiB 

99^679 
' 19e766 
41y966 
11,629 
6,863 
7,726 
24,418 

4,014 

4,197 

627 

461 

81,788 

11,142 

44,111 

11,982 

6,038 

7.614 

26,827 

4,100 

4,212 

626 

492 

+1,»4» 
•1. 887 
+2,146 
+ 8<» 
+ 186 
_ 111 
+1,414 

+ W 
+ 16 

— 1 
+ 41 

1,364,881 

662;618 

1,374,891 

685,813 

287,851 

266,729 

672,383 

287,466 

181,808 

27,681 

26,819 

1,401,774 

660,880 

1,409,816 

706,649 

286,689 

247,869 

711,716 

:286,770 

;i77,72l 

27.502 

27,106 

>86,968 
-.1.788 
+84,426 
+20,786 
- 2,282 
— 8.880 
+89,382 

-. 696 
-4,087 

- 70 

+ 287 

142,208 

147,876 

+6,672 

5,818,730 

6,932,741 

+114,011 


The remarkable point about these figures is the increase in 
schools, accompanied by a dispropoidonately small increase of 
^pils, the number of new pupils per new school being so only. 
In 1916*17 the average number of pupils in a boys’ prinuny 
school was 41*8 while for 1917-18 it was 41*0. Indeed, ia 
Bombfw the schoois Increased by 387 iddle the pupils decreased 
1 ) 71,788 ; ha the Punjab die schods facreased by 185, while dm 
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papflt doctoMed bf Mds ; ud •tnillu’lf in Amm n tl^bt 
in tlw mmiber of tcliooli nu a^m^ied bjr of 4 , 03 . 

In tbe aiimber of popilt. Utew oecnatM are aecdoated for in the 
case of Bonbaf bjr an nnnaualijr severe ontbreafc ofjdague; in 
that of tbi Punjab by a malaria epidemic and perhaps, in one 
division where recruitment was heavy, by the withdrawal of im ioj 
pupils fbr work on the land : and in that of Burma to scarcity o{ 
money due to the war. The Director in Assam finds it difficult to 
explain the decline, especially as vernacular education in that 
province is free ; he suggests the rise in the cost of clothes, books 
and paper and the fall in. the sale price of local products. In 
Bengal a decrease in the pupils of upper primary schools (much 
more than balanced by a lar^ increase in tower primary schools) 
is attributed to the unpopularity of purely vernacular education. 
The fact that the total increase of pupils in primary schools 
exceeds that in all schools is due to re>classification and resultant 
Shrinkage under special institutions 

Expenditure on primary schools rose by Rt 7 , 38,969 to Rs.io, 
4*, 5*4. 

Tbe figures given above deal only with primary schools. Popilt 
in the elementary stages of instruction, whether in primary or 
secondary schools, and those in private elementary schools teaching 
a vernacular are as follows 



1 

'fitofs. 

Girls. 

Totat^ 

In primary stage of pablio schools ... 

5,34S.211 

1,156,977 

6,500,188 

In elementary private sohodls teaching a 

vemaonlar ... 

828,772 

18,848 

342,680 

Total ... 

5,666,983 

1,175.825 

8^842,808 


There has been no appreciable change in the percentage in 
^mary stages to the population. 

FuKhirts of they tar. The principal feature of the year has been 
the movement in favour of compulsory elementary education. Jiut 
after tbe conclusion of the year a privM Bill permitting rnunicipai^ 
to (with tbe exceptoi of that of Bombay cky) to Introduw to « 
ctopubpryeleauwitaiy. e^cation throughout the Bombay mside^ 
was passea imo law. Igtioicipalities desiring to avail themw 
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of the of the Aet will have to fulfil Mitain ei^itioBe 

The oonpttldoB will be operative in the ceae of the childiea who 
htve conplotofi fi hut not it jreert. The enmple of Bomhiqr hit 
been quicklf followed in the majority of the .other provineee and 
Bille of etill wider application permitting' eompnltion in mral ae well 
ai municipal areas are now in various stages of progress In the 
Punjab the Bill was introduced by Government Private Bills have 
been intr^uced or are about to be Introduced in the Councils of 
Bengal, the United Provinces and Khar and Orissa. The features 
to these Bills are that they permit of local option, that their 
provisions may not be adopted without providing adequate facilities 
and obtaining the sanction of the local Government that education 
where compitisory will be free, and (in some cases) that the measure 
may be extendi to girls as well as to boya In Bombay, where 
alone an Act has alreadv come into force, the Bandia and Sunt 
municipalities have applied for permission to Introduce compulsion 
and have proposed to levy additional taxation. The Government et 
Bombay propose to contribute ordinarily to the kstvnt of onc>haIf 
towards the cost of free and compulsory education introduced 
under the Act. The Bombay municipality too has drawn up a 
programme of a rapid extension of primary education in Bombay 
city within the next lo years with a view to comoulsion at the end 
of that period. 


The second important point is the continuance of surveys and 
schemes for the extension of elementary education. In Bengal tern 
surveys were made, one of the city of Calcutta, the other of the 
presidency. For the latter the panthavaH union has been taken w 
the unit as had already been done in a similar survey in Eastern 
Bengal It is reported, however, that owing to lack of h»ds w 
progress in the scheme could be effected during the year. In tiie 
Punjab a large and systematic scheme has taken shape. The mni 
of government is the establishment of district board schools at everf 
centre where an average attendance of not less than 50 children mw 
be expected, while a provisional two mile limit between the scbtrola 
is intended to avoid overlapping. The proposal to allot prownchu 
contributions on five year programmes has dready been mentiooM. 
“This scheme” says the resolution on the Director s report, •while- 
Imposing on district hoards a burden not unduly severe will at the 
same time give them each a definite goal ; while a prominent feature 
Is the proviso that the Government grant shall depend upon » 
satisfactory scale of salaries for teachers, thereby securing the Him 
essential to successful expanrion. The ultimate reewring cost or 
tile 5 -years' programme is roughly twelve lakhs of which Govens- 
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ment underUkes to provide, iir addition to present grants, about 
two-tbirds or eigkt lakbs, the grants vaiying from 50 to 100 per 
eent according to the claims and eircnmsunces of each district, in 
estimating which war services have been given a prominent place. 
For noh-ie^nning expenditure government has accepted a liability 
of two lakhs per amram for 5 years on condition that the boards will 
provide half that amount’* 

A. mailer which is deserving of mention in the formation in the 
Punjab of a society called the Rupar Primary School Assoclatioii, 
consisting of a small body of public-spirited gentlemen who have 
psepared a regular scheme* for the multiplication of village schdolg 
fn the Rupar Tahstl of the Ambala District They have already 
opened 10 schools and are prepared to hand the schools over to the 
management of the board when they are properly established. As 
the IMrector states this uveful pioneer movement deservef to find 
Imhators In other backward localities. 

Two curious points are report from the Central Provinces 
The enhancement of the education cess in Berar has already been 
described. Similar action would have been rendered possible in the 
Central Province^ themselves by the operation of the Central 
Provinces Local Self Government Bill, -But the non official 
members of the local council did not desire to proceed with any 
. Bills of this nature until the reform scheme was complete. This 
measure of reform was therefore withdrawn. Secondly, it is reported 
from one district in the same province that the Home Rule pro- 
paganda has had a prejudicial effect on attendance at school, which 
is sometimes secured in that province by means of admonition 
through government officials and is apt to be regarded by the culti- 
vators as a kind of cotvh^ The political Campaign, which depre- 
cates anything savouring of compulsion, IsaIso said to have fostered 
impatience and hostility to representatives of government,, including 
the village school masters, assaults upon two of whom have had to 
be dealt with in the criminal courts. 


Cvnittwn of primary eAfcafion, As regards the quality of work, 
Mr. Richey remarks that no great inqivovement can be looked for 
rill the number of classes taught by a single maWer is reduced and 
die work of normal schools brought into closer relationship with 
dim of teachers in rural schools. He comments on the dirtiness 
tml imridhieis of school rooms and pupils when unexpectedly 
^Mblied. Dhrietor hi ^ Nemh-Wed Frostier Province uys 

drill die pihnaiy eoi^ hi W fuiiiiitee sgainit a relspse into illi* 
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teraqr «n inereaw in the number of middle wanonlm 

schools. 

On the other hand Mr. de In Fosse is of opinion thnt the pictiiio 
of the villnge school teacher is ordinarily drawn in too gloomy 
colours and that when regard is had to the dtawbacka of his oondi* 
tion he does his work surprisingly welj. It is worthy of notice that 
in Madras a rule has been introduced requiring a teacher for eseiy 
CO instead of 50 elementary pupils, and that in Bombay the average 
annual cost of a primary school for hoys has increased to R578 m 
that of educating a pupil to Rio. The movement in favour of 
village libraries in the Central Provinces was mentioned in the last 
Review. The report from one of the disuictt now speaks of 
Ramayan dasses held in villages where such libraries uve been 
esttblished. These are evening classes held for an hour at which 
a portion of the Ramayan is read and ezpfadned. Attmdemy 
iq»peaTS to be variable. 

Buil^gi. It is reported from one of the districts in Bihar and 
Orissa that a cheap plan has been devised for a three-roomed upper 
primary school costing about Ryso. It nas been suggested that one 
method of getting a large number of buildings erected would be to 
obttin a free gift of the land and permit the landed proprietors and 
other substantial villagers to erect booses at their own cost for 
which a small i^t will be paid. Advocates of the theory that pmcka 
buildings are uiore economic than kuteka will receive comfort ^m 
the fact that in one of the districts of the Punjab the majority of the 
sc^l houses, being kuUha, collapsed or were seriously damaged 
by the heavy rain. It is encouraging to learn that the very difficult 
quesdon of providing proper elementary school buildings in cities 
w been taken up by the Patiut municipality which received from 
Government' a capiud grant of nearly half a lakh for this purpose. 
The operations have now been completed in two wards, s] sc&mIs 
bring erected. 


V.—PvofMstonal and Speelal BdneaMon. 

Oriuaal tfuiUt. Ibwgress was made in die matter of Sanskrit 
education in Bombay. It has .been decided to hand over the govern* 
Bmlibiaiy of Sanskrit manvueripts at the Deccan College to die 
fwidukar Oriental Reheaieh Institute, Poona, along with a grant 
the maintwwnce of the library. AgrantofRts,oooa 
T^ has bean nuMie towards the publication of the Bombay Sanaladt 
A gnmt of Rjo ooo hubm ^ven todieGriaaOiioatBt 
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Ae UiJmi P nwfawt ttoteitt 

in dw i «t Um SuAift oaniaatlaM wutke 
laeond. In Bflnr tad Orton rai«* «*tc baand for the 
SniAito AnActotioa Md far at^ads to Paiishalas. Local Saaikrit 
' ' I fa Aasaat: an c fto w i ag reaovMl aetivtty. 


fVnhaM/ mi^Mmtiriat tdmstim. Doriaf tfaa period the 
NUic Warfca Bcioiigaa i aiioa Caomiuee autde Ha report md the 


Mfoa f a ia i yri al Ceomdsaiea coodawd iu delibentioaa Peodtor 
lia aaaildalBiioa <rf the reeomaHwdadoas made bjr dieae bodies it 


atoifn po i dbl e to iaMate aap tolie aaeasarea of ptogreas. The 
tawiai a g bodp of the Ovtt Eai^Beeriag, College, Sibpor, lub- 
adaad’' a aidwM Jlor the affifoakm of the appreattee ajrstem of the 
lagge laihN^ aaid other aorktocea the mechaatad eagioeering 

^ Hi, appreatice depamieot i»f the college with a view to 

aad iacreasiag the otoput of mechaoical eagineers and 
* A aeer sdiool carpentry has heea started at Amraoti 
la die CeaUaLProvtaces. The Weaviag lanitnte at Serampore in 
Bengal m said to be growing ie popularity lad attracts candidates 
* of beasr faaHficatfoaa. 

. iljgmmmraal nbuaHon. A teat was imposed for admission to the 
SjpBmaaaCcdlege of Commerce aad Economics in Bombay, which 
yeoirooalmas S35 studeiM, Students from outside the presidency 
.AiBatoaid to be ihperior to the Bopbay students by reason of their 
iht two ynrs at an arts coiiege instead <d only one ss 
1 ^ the. Ui^reni^ of Bombay. At the fimd Bachelor of 
enadahlira 164 students appeared aad 5apMied._It 
'tost aoae of the men who paaaed ezperieimd any diffi- 
aecariag emidoymeau Aa AccouatanQr Diploma Board 
~ cnidod in Poadray and apodal claaaes are held for its 
at this college. The first enmitaatioa took place just 
of the year. . The Punjab Unireraity is considering 

I of a diphmia in commerce. Pending ita introductitm 

dmldacadcp Department is Holding an examinadon and Awarding 



JUfrttMUmrmi rdsce^toe. A conference on aggicaltaral educadtm 

tt Simla in luae 1917. Its recomnmndstloas incli^ 
sfeamairf school and the farther develt^ 


of agrieiilL.._ 

' coltpiiMe education as ngriccdtotnl progress m 



ct' cfficaltsatoin jfondered 

fo ^ 
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nenl/ by Um ttadjr ^ The Zemtedni-Hiii^ 

SehosU Gi^ant, ie meBtioned h en honeiinible exo^ptioa, imtrao- 
tioa ithm being given cm e dieuict board >nn. It ieho|>edto 
remedy the unpractical character of the instroctioh generally given 
by pu^ng teachera through a courte at the Lyallpur College. 

Olhtr formt of timaixon. There It no sp^cM development to 
report in legal, medical, forestry or veterinary education. 

As regards education In reformatories the after-care fund In 
Bombay now amouhu to nearly R60.000 and the auxiliary h^me 
for the homeless and friendless among discharged , boys Is an 
esUblished fact. In Bengal the children’s bill is still under contk 
deration.* ^ 

Training of iicchtrt. The number of those under trainlj^ior 
the profession of teaching has risen by 480 to lOtSTd." The total 
number of teachers Jn public Instltuttons of ail kinds in India is now ' 
J9S9 739 and of ^mse trained 95, 54s against s8o, 738 and 9 ^, 1 60 
last year. During the year an imperial grant of go lakhs rcOtrrrfug^ 
was distributed for the training and pay of teachers and at tM 
close a second recurring grant of equal amotint was annoui^lN^ lor 
elementary education, which could be used, among ^her things, 
on the preparation of teachers for p^mary schools. . 

A new college has been atarted at Rajahmundry In Maim 
preaidency and six new schools have beei open^, four of wbidi 
are under^ private management. The Government of have 

decided to open sd training classes for vemscular te^em, eadi ' 
coBsistiBg of 50 students, in each district of the pr am ie n cy . 
Provision has been made in the David Hare Trsidim CoUefSit 
Caleulla, for classes in the course of the Lieentiai^ hsJMdtbHI ^ 
addition to those for the Bachelorship of Teadrin^' TIm 
H issioittinr Society’s training class#t Bbowanipur was ^Kondnued ' 
The scheme for the improvement of gnrv-tfittgting sekotds 
in Bengal has not yet talthn practical shape. The number of 
tndniag clisees in the Uaittd Prcvimtet fell from tdy to t6o, but 
thenmnbM’ of students remained practiotily the same. In the 
PutgA there has been ariight decrease in the number of man 
nnder training, but an increase of women. A acbeme has been 
made for die revi ri on on a iante scale of dfo Oliitral *Dtabting 
Ccdlege, Lahorm Bmrim* and Bihar and Otkia recmd de> 
-creases hi the number of students. In timtemer lirovfaoe a new 
course was iatrodnoed for normal sC^od^^piie latlar the mmdier 
■bf admissioBs in the Petaa Tmtaing GP^ had to he limfeei in 
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view fimoeial diffieulQr. la die Ctn/ral Previiutt the complete- 
noigaaiietion of the Jobbulpur Tnioing College is in contemplation, 
thiee new normal schoola have been opened and diird ana fourth 
veer training conraes have been instituted. Anam, which has no 
duties for bighm training, hopes to start a college with the idd of 
die ifnperial grant. It is noticeable that in this province instruction 
in the English alphabet, Roman and Arabic numerals and tians* 
literation is given to tbe normal school student, in order to enable 
him to read and write telegrams, etc. 

VI.— Edaeatton of speeial»cla88es. 

Eimeatwm of girh. The number of girls at school rose by 33, 
770 to 1(S64 189. The provincial figures are as follows:— 

Tbe figures in the fourth column include 443, 799 girls reading 
in boys’ schods. 
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, m- 

TM diiONtioitt which pla^ on AttwMmhm tql. 

tallfa lorg^rlt* aduioit )iav« led «{o i Ugbimtbg of 
coorie in Buima, witb a view to litviog more time for needlework 
end domestic economy* The report frbm Bengal enamerates the 
vaiioos kinds of girls' primary schools there estabtished-^model 
schools, urban schools, pamck^uii onion schools, peasant schools, 
elc. But no great progress appears to have been achieved in the 
establishment m these ^ institutions, and the majority of schoojs in 
this presidency are aided by the boards and are Inefficient and bfadly 
housed, many of them being unable to maintain wboie«tlme teachers. 
One of the sub^divisional reports from Assam quaintly states that 
'*al)the girls* schools In the interior have (for want of mistresses) 
to be given over to junior unwilling mate tiachers who simply kill 
time in order to obey orders and as soon a4 any loophole is found 
for them they pick it up and run away. ” It is stated in Bihar and 
Orissa that **the central gathering classes for ztnana education have 
practically become /erife schools and hardly number any older 
women among the pupils. 

There m three training colleges for girls, with 41 studenS (and 
17 students in men*s colleges), and 1 18 other training institutions 
with s,935 pupils. A scheme was framed for a Muhammadan 
training class in Calcutta but, owing to financial stringency, could 
not be sanctioned. 

In Bengal a modest scheme has been put forward for the edu- 
cation of girls as indigenous midwives and a similar scheme was 
sanction^ in the Central Provinces. 


The Bengal report complains of the numerical Inadequacy of the 
inqmcting rtaff— twelve female inspecting officers In all, who have 
to supervise all recognised girls* schools in the presidency. An 
inspectress was appointed in the North-West Frontier Province and 
the Increase in the number of girls attending public schools is attri- 
buted to the confidence which she has inspired. 

€du€aiwn. There are 447 schools for Europetns 
with 44« t44 pupils sgalnsf 446 find 41, 681 in the previous yev. 
The toad number of Europeans and of the domicU^ communiw 
iuider Instruction is 44, 107, beiiig i6*d per cent, of the total of 
these oommunitiqs (Inclndlqg Britfadi rei^ments ) and an advance 
of 1 , 6sj on the ^ures of 1916-17. . There a» no special develop* 
toiboord. 


^ Mmkmmuim*. MahtmaMdwi. form .3I per emt 
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. -I'A- . ' ' 

nnril i i - inctie^ttitfowHT ^(M»Aittoi Miih t iii« i M > » t l w w wi 
aeiibf 4*a c«U^ aad tai BHp cad Orim 
lltthiiHiittdm at adiool ia lacnatiiic man n^MI^ dwa, aal 
■ctua^r eaoeedi. dwt of all caatM aad aaada togAlwr. b laaM 
than luia baaa a aaaall dacraaaa. 

At the bcgiaaii^ <d the year Urdu was dedared ao kagar tta 
mediom of inatniction in ptinary achoob for Muhamaadaaa fa Ike 
Bonthay preakteai^, the locd vwnacnlar betag hutaUed hi to plaae. 
Tbit oner gave umbrage, a conference waa hdd, and a coe^ioariaa 
waa reached under which the medhlm will be left to local 
Tbia eolution proved acceptable to all aad haa c l oae d dda —ah 
vexed quemion. 

Panicular atteatiop waa paid to the daima of IlnhaiaaMdaB 
educatittu in Sind, where a committee waa aummoned to Aacnaatto 
subject aad • a lakh recurring was granted to carry out so m e of to 
recommendations, i'hia money will be naed mainly on a cO'W d i' 
nated scheme of scholarships, doubling the grants to smAs e***"*^ 
providing inspecting staff for the same, etc. The proportion of fina> 
studenuMp* avaibble for Si^uhammadans in government secoadary 
schools has been fixed in the 'Bombay pretidency as one-ddid of tto 
permissible toul of 15 per cent. In government and aided aekoob 
in Bengal Muhammadans are now entitled to free-studentddpa 1^ 
to a limit of 15 per cent, of their own enrolment, andnewraha 
were issued regarding the number of vacancies to be r eser ved for 
this community in government and aided colleges. A new hoMal, 
called the Carmichael Hostel, was opened for Muhammadan oollegn 
students in Calcutta and the Baker Hostel was enlarged. ThM 
two together hold 400 studenu. 

Sikit. There are 63, ifiS Sikhs under instruction in tim Ptojjak 
and 535 ia Bombay. In the Punjab, 861 are in college^ 17, slg 
in secondary and 41, 491 <» primary schools. 

yaimt. The Punjab reports i, 950 Jaiim (53 in colleges, 914 ha 
secondary, 979 in primary aad 4 In speacbl schools) aad the Csabnl 
Provinces 5.348. In Assam, Jains make their own sriangeasanin 
for educating their children, and only eight were fomd leadihiln 
recognised schools. 

Dtprasti eUuut. In Madras the number of ic h oob far 
Taachamas increased from 5, 691 to 3,' 814 aad pupHs rose by ^909 
to ISO, 678. A large inCfeaae of pu|db of the bodkeard dnsnsaia 
reported from the Centod pTovinees abo— ihongh ggavss mm 
regarded as not ftilftr rdbbfa On the other hand Boas^and - 
Bihar and Oriata show assaB d e cr sn s ss , maiqr tsachars In tto bMsr 
paovtoee h s iv^ ptooeedsd to Btanoa wto lte:msnk tet fihn 
edmob^msA^ 
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SamfiiaiV of Recommenclatiofis 
of the Calcutta University 
Coffifnission— 1919. 

1. of <mr main noommoDdatioDi, tot oat belov« li 
intended for oonvomeiioo. The predse phrasee of the fdUowiag olaiiaai 
fnmt not be segarded at adthoritative in themtelvea* bat mutt be inteipratad 
in the light at the fuller etatement embodied in the foregoing o^pten. 
Moreover, we deeire it to be nnderitood that the reeommenSatione aet oat 
below do not oonetitnte the whole of onr reeommendatione^ bat embody 
4 )hieflj thoee upon which we think that immediate or early action ought to 
be tejcen. Many reoommendatione and eaggeatione, ioteaded for Utm 
goidanoe of the new governing bodiec of the aniverntiei^ or of the propoeed 
new aathoribr for aeoondaiy ednoation, are not here referred to^ but w^ 
be foand, inth the oonnderations on which they are baaed, in the miiii 
.b^y of the report 

Rceoaunaa^atfons folatlfig to sacoftdary Tdwffatfoai 

2. No aatiafactoiy reoiganiaation of the onivenity ayatem of Bengal 

will be poaaible anleaa and until a radical reorganiaattou m the of 

aaeondary edneatioa, upon which univeraity work dependa, ia earned Into 
affect The deficienciea of theexiatiog secondary ayatem are radical and 
patent They arlae, in the main, from four principal canae^ (o) la the 
irat place, most of the high Englbh Schools are nnder-eqaip^ and ate 
oondoeted by an under-paid and for the moat part an untrained staff; (b) 
In the aeoond place, they are unduly dominated by an exanunation (tibe 
matriculation) which ia itorif ill-design and not of a iUmen tly high ataa- 
daid, and which gives no eneouraijgament to many liaaa of study naoaaaaiy 
lor the welfaro of the pupils and for the prosperity of the eouatij. (c) u 
the third places owing to the exiatiag division of anthorilj betwaM the 
Univaialty and the Department of PnWie Inatruetion there is no a deou a t a 
machinery for snperviaing, guiding and aesiating tha work of tbs aob^ 
as • wbrn ; in other worn, no ooherent ayatem of aeeoodury ednoatkm yet 

mdata (d) In the fourth places, a li^ and vitally impprtMt part rf 
eeoondaiyhiatraotion u actually oondwtad, not by the school^ but by the 
noUigmof tbe Univemiy in thair intermediato olaaaee ; and, beein it is ae 
oondnetad, it largely fatla of its pnipn, pkitiy beeaoae the metbe^ cUa4y 
gmpl(yed(tlKise of the maaa.l^^ 

and parity bamuae many aub jaeta and lines of study, emdaliy thesa whM 
have a vocational bearing, ace almost atboUy diaregaidad. 

2. A radical reform of thaea oondituma ia nacaa aaiy not onty for yhw; 
0^ leionii, but also lor aatiimal progress ia Bangal. Tb# pteipal 
wafmwliieh weieoonmaMlBrtbbparpo^ 



f6 SUMMARY ^ RBCOMMEmATIONS OF THE 


{A tiM ftig» of MlmliifaMi to til# Uiiiirofiil^ dMld bo (ftmooioMtelTl 
thliA oltiio iproioiit iatonMi^ isotood of that of fto pw oe iit atolwbobdion. 

(H) The diityof piovidiiig tniniBg at tbo inteniediate otM Amid 
bo Imiforred frm toe muTonitioo to new inotittttkmi to hbMMumn at 
^Xntonnedlato of wbidh abonkl bo oitadAl to^aelootod high 

ioiioola^ while othoio alioold bo cxrgoDiafd oo diotinot inetitotiopa. ffiSa 
oboold bo at leoit ono intoniiodUto ooiloge in oaolMotriet of ilio 
bendof A oertaih iiAmbor in GaIcuA^ And Dmoa ; and Ibe oonveo 
intonnodiAte oollegeo should be so ftlmed as to sffor^ prepmtion not^ Only 
for the ordinary degree oonrsos of the » JlniTersit^ yd hrt 

also for the mracAhengineeriiig and tAhing pmeyShs and ^fpr eaioers* in 
agrioiiltarey eommeroe and indnstiy. ^ . ^ ; 

(m) nie intermediate Ofdleges for diem should ii^aihosaei hd^ sq^ti 
from degree colleges, and eren where they are pro9idS or mdbaged W 
doeelr-linked authorities, should he oiganised under a cRstinot edneadhOsl. 
and miandal control. ) . 

(fo)^ There should be two secondary school eaaminatioM^'^e 4ntr 
mprozimately corresponding to the present matriculation, to be taken at 
the end of the high school stage, at the normal age of or, in special cases, 
at the Age of 15, and to be known ae the high eehool ezaminntion ; the 
eeeond, approximately corresponding to the present intermediate, but mneh 
more Tined in its range, to be taken at the end of the intermediate college 
oonrie, at the nmrmal a^ of 18, and to be known as the intermediate college 
examination. Snooess m this examination should constitute the normal test 
of admission to nnirersity couisetf. The range and standards of both of these 
examinations shonld be carefully reconsidem. Detailed reoommendatione 
on these heads will be fonnd in Chapter XX£I. paragraphs 81-70, and in 
Chapter XXXII. 

m The existing Department of Public Instruction is not so omnised 
as to DC able to regmate and supervise the new system ; more than half of 
the high English schools are at present entirely outside its jurisdiction. And 
altiiou^h the University is entitled to a large voice in their affairs, its 
govermng bodies cannot be so organised as to be able to deal effectively with 
thm, espedally as they laek the necessary fnnda We therefore reoommmd 
that there should be estabUshed a Board of SecondaiT and Intermediate 
Xdncation, to consist of from fifteen to eighteen memoers with power tir 
ypbint adviaofy and other omnmittees inclnding outside members. Among 
de statutorj committees of the Board should be included a committee on 
tbo edueatian of girls and a committee on madraseahs, tbs latter to con*- 
duct the examination of the reformed madraaeah coune. The Board should 
also have the power to constitute provineial or divisional advisoiy councils. 

(es) It shonld be provided tbiit a majority of the Board should ooniist 
nl imHifficial JBembers, and that the Bom should always, include at le^ 
Aree repreeeBtativea^ ci Hindu and at least three of Xiialim interesta 
Suldoot to theae prosieos, the Board should indude : (o) a salaried President, 
aiftrd by Gotemment ; (5) the Dimeter of PuhMe bstruchon, «e- 
a member elected by the nen-ofiirial membere ef tlm Beim 
lOoutid] r (d) fire mceeentatiree appeinted by tim tJmver^ 



l^^trTTAmiVERSlTrWMmSSlOIf 

^ intenMhto •fan, 

eanisiilA to le » Ush tohooU and intermediiifa oolltfM; (b) ta 

«oirfiioktltotor#Me(m4i^ pAooI examinations described idtore, subjeot to* 
tbel^iiO tliat tbe mdforriries sbonld in each case hare tlto power to 
^ fjJ86ne witot torme of thoijjntermediate college examination they would 
neoept, 9 fd under friiat ooMitions. as qualifying for .admiarion to Aeir 
eoaiM^ rsHbna &oiilries ; (o) to grant, rafter inspection, fSormal reeogni-i 
tkm *to higb fcboola tiad intermediate colleges as qualified to present 
ciiiilids^.for j^bigh^idiool or the intihnediate oollege^ ^examinations, and 
dpadeqtmtolj togeto^ aifil'M places of instruction; (d) to advise 

Chivernm^ aa to theisms of these^iOT education, and as to the best 

modes of mipending ve^railable fuMs for these purposes. In the opinion 
qf thiefhajorify of thl?^^ Commission it is essential for the adequate perfor- 
mance of the tonctions of the Board that it should have an inspectorial 
staff^q^ its hwn and that it should exercise substantial executive powers, 
ctpedallj in regard to the distrihution of grants to schools and intermediate 
coueges (within the limits of the allotments made for these purposes by 
Government in its annual budget), aud in regard to the exercise of control 
over snch high schools and intermediate colleges as may be maintained out 
of public funds. 

(etn) The Board thus organised, with its President, should not bo 
wholly separated from the Department of Public Instruction, but should be 
legaraeii as an important branch or aspect of the whole system of edu- 
cational organisation, closely linked with the other branches, especially 
through the Director of Public Instruction. The character of the Directors 
office would thus be materially cnanged. He would be relieved of ^ much 
detailed work, but he would become chief of the staff and expert adviser to 
the Member or Minister in charge of Education, and would himself be in 
touch with all the aspects of educational work. To express this important 
change in the functions of the Director we recommena that he should be 
given the position of a secretary to Government. 

(«:r) in order to give unity to the educational system by reducing the 
existing cleavage between Government schools and colleges and privately 
managed schools, and by facilitating an interchange of teachers among 
these institutions, tiie main body of the teaching staff of the ^vemment 
schools and intermediate colleges should be gradually reornnised upon a 
professional rather than a service basis, the fullest safeguards being 
taken to protect the actual or prospective rights of members of the existing 
e^oes, and to ensure an adequate salary scale and reasonable secunty of 
tenure under the new system. At the same time a superannuation fund for 
teachers should be organised to replace the existing pension system for futuro 
ineraitt to the profesnou. To this superannuation fund ml aidM Mbom 
should be required, and all recognised but unaided schools should be- 
uueouxaged, to contribute. . . . . 

(x) In view of the need of enlisting the servioee of a nuinhw ^ 
westen-trained teaehers in the remganisation of secondaiy and intennedim 
work in Bengal, a apeoial eorpe of western-trained teachen should be 
uiganised, the memhen of whirii should be eolietcd not ra nuifo rm g raded 
nteeo{ pay» bto on sndi tons and oooditioni as might be neoeiiaiy to 



a SVMMAMr OF MEOOJmiiMNJfAJmNS W^^ 

iimmtiitikiit tarM oi m«i ami mam ia mtk emk IMr' nrfioai 
dMNild bt iivailaUi^ uajlfr tha of ^ Bated, aitiMr in OofiniiiilMit 

laatitBiioiiaiiMriii ^fmta inatitatio^ whiab a i^i aiaa d a daiita for th ^ 


Oiofl racmntnandalfoaa ftgafdittg Uttivefiity woilu 
4 Allhoo^ an affeetfTa xaarganiaatioii of laaoDdi^ and intennadiata 
adnoatum woouL naaUy impora th^ quality of niUTapity worlr# *ty 
ii«g tba quality of the atudaiita antRlng tha UniToiBity, and Jty wttiidrawiii£ 
for more iq»propriate treatmant TOty larga numbarn of rtadanOa are 
anreadjlor univenity methqda of ittetrootion, this woiua not of iMf 
nmoTa the giava enia which now eziat ; tha nnireiiity ajatem of Bengal ii, 
'^LiMir judgment, fundamentally defe<^irain almoat eraij aapae^ and. in 
ao far aa it doea good^work, doea it inaj^te of thal math^ of orgaaiaati^ 


nowinyogue. 

4 Tha defaeta of tha aystam which we have analyaad in detail in the 
wliar part of this report, affect primanly tha atndante folbwing connea in 
tiia Faoultiea of Arti and Soiencei who number about eleven ont of every 
thirteen of the total These defects ma^ be briefly anmmariaed as follows : 

The numbem axe too to be effi<nently deut with by a single univer- 
•ity organiaation ; and thia will remain trae even if the intermediate 
atuaents (two thirds of the whede number) are withdrawn. . (b) The under* 
graduate courses of instruction in arts and science are given by oollegee 
*which are almost entirely self-contained and in many oases widely aoatteM, 
■and generally too meagrely staffed and eqnipped to be able to do jnatioe to 


■ana generally too meagrely ataitea ana eomppea to be able to do jnatioe to 
timr slndente ; some of them being whoUy, and moat of them maimy, depen- 
•dent upon the feet paid by the etudenta— -a source of income wholly 
inadeqni^e for the pUrposor- Even in Calcutta, where there are many 
ootteges, there is no cfBciout co-operation, (c) The oonrsee of instruction are 
too nreddminantly literary in eharacter and too little varied to suit various 
needs ; nor is there adequate provision for training in technical subjeete. 
At the same time, the methods of inatmetibn are br too mechanical, depend- 
ing mainly upon maae-leotarea, and giving n qaito ineoflkient place to 
indtvidnai gmdanoe and advice, nor do they allow for vaiiation of method to 
meet the ums of different studente. This is due in part to the enormous 
numbers which have to be dealt with ; in part to the inflnenoe of. a M 
iiadition ; but mainly, perhape* to tim bet that ainoe the Univenity is (in 
logard to undergiMuate work) almost ezdnaively an examining body, 
oxtemalto the colleges, the ooUegea tend to ngm themselves as men 
coaching institutions, and the inflaenoc of the ezaminationa ^ 
undue &mination over the minds of teaohen and atndente alike. (») ™ 
great majority of the teaohen are mvely underpaid, and have no lem 
ueenrity m tenure and next to no medom in wot work; ^ 

t^m have no proapeot of attaining to poutions of dignity and importa^ 
aorii as would brm a atimulas to good wbrii ; the molt is, that the pro^ 
mn of a o^efl^ teaeher has no prestige and attxaels bw men of the higw 
dbiiity. (e)^hile the Uniyenity baa meently undertaken the dirw 
CQUt^bCtWittheirholo of tbB poat-gradoate work for the . 

It Ju and IC.Se., aiidbaa bremght ecoaideriU* impfpv«°^^ ^ 
tbM H bf««? M JMitawy 


:€A£CUTrA 2W/rffies/y^ ^ 

hat led to aomt friotioo, and has tended to the impoveriahmeiit el nndei^ 
Itni4iiatefmk. (/) Ue syetem of goveniment and admmiitnt^ the 
* Univenityb nnaattefaetorj and ineffeetive ae an inetinment for the 
anoonrageiaeiit of leammg ; and the relations het^^ the Unjirenify on the 
one band and the ooHegee on the other a^ of snch a ldi|d that, whin there 
is DO really oif^tlTe means of securing the efficiency of the colleges, yet 
they are under an unduly rigid control which restricts their freedom of 
action and inakes it difficult for them to show any independent initiatire, (o)r 
The ITniverslty is loaded with ddministratire functions, particularly m 
regard to the^ recognition of schools, which it cannot adcquatelT 
perfoim, and which bring it into difficult relations with the educationu 
organisation of the State, (k) The relations between Government and ^ 
University are of an unsatisfactory kind, involving far too much detaikMl 
Government intervention which cannot be satisfactorily exercised and 
which undermines the sense of responsibility of the university authorities ; 
while the peculiar relation between the University of Calcutta and the 
Imperial and Provincial Governments adds an element of complexity and 
confusion which is not found in the other Indian universities, (t) llie 
regulations which govern the work of the University are nnduly rigid iwd 
difficult to modify. (J) Despite consistent efforts and large expenditure 
during recent years, the conditions under which many of the students live are 
•«uch as must be deleterious to their health, morals, and work ; and there is a 
lack of that corpoiate spirit which constitutes one of the most educative 
factors ill university life. (Jh) Finally, owing to the practice whicn has been 
followed over since the foundation of the Indian universities of treating 
university qualifications as the sole formal credentials for public employ*^ 
ment— a practice which has been insensibly extended so that even minor 
clerkships aro in a large degree filled on this basis — too many of the studenta 
think of their nniversity course not as a thing worth pursuing for itself, or 
as a training for life, but simply as a means of obtaining admission to> 
careei*s for which, in many cases, no university training onght to be required. 

6. One of the essential and most efficient remedies ror the evils des- 
cribed in the foregoing psragragh is the creation of new nniversities,. 
wherein the teaching function can be assured of its due predominance. Ta 
this end we recommend the organisation of the teaching resources which 
exist in the city of Calcutta in such a way as to create a real teaching 
diversity ; we recommend that the project of a nniversity at Dacca should! 
he carried into effect at the earliest possible moment ; and we also reoc^- 
wend the adoption of a mode of organisation for the mnfassal colleges which 
toJ eneourage the gradual rise of new university centres by the ctmcentra- 
tion of resources for higher teaching at a few points. But before we turn 
to these proposak it will be convenient to set forth certain general recom- 
n^dations affecting all the university organisations alike, Calcuttfu Daooa» 
future or *potentiaV universities of Bengal 
« The following reeommcadatioiia are applicable to all universitiea 
which may now or in the future be created id Bengal 

(*t) The Goveraor-General and the Ctevernment of India should eesee 
J® the qwcial relationfbipwhiidi they at present oeenpy in relatkm 

to M Pniversity of Cekntta. TOe Impei^ LegM^tive Council A&M 
jjwin fhsponsibility for -all legislation aff^ng Qie fundeniental Aefei rf 
Universities • and thh GovernopGeiieral shc^ aspume office of Vintor 



CSffl CowMom dMmU 

^ thi OmnmmA tf lii4U ^ Um PrevineU GotmiMni Tte ioite 
4 rfth>iiCto y* * S y ^ (•) to dtfilw the itage ediifla t tonal attri^i. 
iMiit wiiid^ dMjiU te ivqmvQd mtlMieate ofTirioiift gmst oi poitr«i 4 iv 
lOofaroniAt t (h) to ooadi^ compeUUve itite amoitf qanlad CMidldita 
for rooh vMMimai m maj^bA aanoatioed, nnder tiieli ebndimot an ba 
deftaed 5 («) to am^roye aM appcniitiiieiita made by direofc soaunattoadB 
.caiM wbere tkia netbod of appmotmait is bald to ba diiiimbla* 

(jw) la yiaw of tba naoeaaity Cor imjiag gnader attentioii do tha baalft 
and phyMoal walfara of stadentSf a diraetor of pbyaioal traiiiiikg; holdings 
tba imak and aalary of a profaaaor, aboald ba appointad in aadb anivaiii^ I 
and a Board of SManU Welfare, inolnding medieal ^praaaniativta, ilioda 
be one of the ataodiag^ boaidu or ootimittm of each nniyam^. Raepon* 
Ability for the aaparriakm of the eo^|^tion« of atudenli'^^rafidanca abow ba 
aaaigm to the appropriate aathoritias,. . ^ 

[xan) Harinjg r^rd to the oomparalsTely baekwai^ oondiuon of iSU 
Xoriim eommunity in regard to adaeation» arary jr^apnabla maana aboua 
ba taken top anooncage Muslim students, and to safaguaYd their iptaraiti* 
We bare bdd this n^ alirsys in rtaw, and our numarons and^mbpil^nt 
laoommendations to this and are summarised in a speeid obaptar. ' 

Racomaanda t lona raUtlng to the Unhw*^ ^ 

8 . Tha establishment at Dacca of a nair nnirarsily of ^a teaohiipg and 
Tesidantial type was promised by the Goramment of India la 1A12, and%n 
^aborata acbame for its organisation has been published. Sren if no apoh 
undertaking had arer been given, we should have recommended tha establuhii ^ 
ment of a teaching unirersity at Dacca, as a means of relieving tha prassure''' i 
on Oalentta, and of introdnoing, nnder favsurable circnmstances, new 
methods of university organisation. Tha importanoa of tha ally of Dacca 
M the second town in Ben^l and tha centra ox EasteirQ Bengal, as well as 
the number and variety of its edueationa! institutions, render it a favourable 

ite for an experiment of this order. 

9. While we recognise tlm great value of the original repon of the 
'Dacca University Committee which set before India, f«g the first time in a 
dear form, the ideal of a residential and teaching uni^ity,^ we think that 
Cor the sake of economy and simplicity of organisation it is desirable to depart 
from some of the main features of the scheme embodied in the report. In parti» 
cular we think that the eonditions now existmg and the changes suggested in 
other parts of our scheme of reform (notably the •system of intermediate 
oollegea), render itdeeiiable to depart from three features of the orimnal Mheme : 

(a) the organisation of the University as a'porely mmmentel institotion ; 

(h) the organisation of ^ University upon a oouMiMte basis ; and ( 0 ) the 
•stufinVof thwUniversity mmost wholly by 1 means or setvios appolntmente. "" 
Nor do we think it desirable that separate and distinct provirion sboi^ be 
•made for the needs of the welUto-do classes, as proposed in the orijpaal 
^report And have not thought it neefMBiy to foll^ the Dacca Univenily 
Committee in defiling in detail the couim to be follwed* sinosx Ais ^sBeoM 
to us to be an eesentitt funeiiou of the.aew academic bodies when Knstitnted. 

IQ. We bedd it to be great importanee that the new Univeialfyat 
Datp should be set on foot at the eariimt poasible date ; and lor that rtasoo, 
re ihould adToeato itoee^ludimeiit even if it be not found pomimo it 





CAZCUTTA UNJm^RSirr coi^sstQH fj 

llwMiiitooCiaM^kpirtMtt i^h M to w to ¥• 'iim— it tito' 
OBtMt #iH to fqaail to Chapter XXniL 

(n^) The ITaieeirftj ehoald to a leeidaBtiBl aatoeidty, aot iii tor 
MOM that all etai^to ahonld to refund to liee to tolb or to eteb w hito- 

are under iimmutj oontroli but in the sense thet tbe mejortt^ et' tbir~ 
students will need to hare such residences prorided for ^em, that the pnwi- 
sion and conduct of these residences will be sjstematiosUy organised, under 
the direction of the University, and that the reeidential nnits will he 
utilised for the development of social life. The residences ehoald he 
arranged in large units to he known as halls, each presided over by a eenioe 
member of the staff to be known as the Provost, and suh*dividfd into 
houses, each in charge of a tutor and assistant-tutors drawn from tho 
teaching staff of the University. Room should also he found for smaller 
reeidential units provided by private agency with the spprovid of the U^ 
versity ; these should he known as hostels, and each shbuld he in the chiige 
of a Warden. 

(xxviii) In order to meet the needs of the Muslim community, whiek ia 
numerically preponderant in Eastern Bengal, a special department of 
Islamic studies should he organised, leading up to a degree, and forming tl^ • 
cnlminatton of the reformed madrassah course, in accordance witm tho 
scheme laid down by the Dacca University Committee. In order that this- 
branch of study may be placed on a parity with other courses, ths drst two* 
years of it (corresponding to the in^^ermediate course in arte or scienoe) 
should be conducts by tbe Dacca Madrassah, which should for this puiposo 
be organised on the Hues of an intermediate college. 

(xx) There should he a strong representation of Muslim interests ^npom^ 


boards and 


committees of the' 
and one of 


all the governing bodies and the 

University ; there ehould also be a Muslim Advisory Committee 
ths halls should be specially organised for Muslim students. 

Recommendationa for the eitahlia&ment of a teaching Univeraity br 

Calcutta, 


11. It is in our judgment essential that the teaching resources existing 
in the city of Calcutta should be eo reorganised as to ensure that the hwt 
available teaching shall be open to all students, so far ss nccommodation 
and time tables permit. It le impossible, in Caloutte, to effect this on the 
Knes of a unitaiy university such as we have proposed to establish in 
Dacca, because the numbers to be dealt with are too large, while the 
colleges, many of which have done valuable work during a long period,, 
cannot be disregarded. What is needed is a new synthesis between the 
Univeraity in its teaching aspect and those colleges which are sufficientJy 
well-equipped to he capable of taking part in a system of eo-opermtiye 
teaching. We have considered a number of alternative schemes for the* 
solution of this difficult problem ; and while we have been unable to accept 
any of these in full, we nave found many suggestions in them. To canr 
into effect the reorgaiiieation which is required a complete reoone^cti^ ot 
the system of university government will be necessary. It will be 
neoeecary that the cdUegee should abandon the idea of being self-eoniraed 
and self^uffieUittt, to which the exieting system has tempt^ to clingf. 
and should he prepared to eo-<merate with one another and with the Univ«r* 

»ty {thaliiewaSimoroelleetaal means should he devised to ^ 

UnivenHgr to exaraeea due control over the qualHy and ehaiaeter of the 
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ti»» M If — W w i yH iM , Md aijy qwM r<ijt jm _ 
MiMlf mpr— tii wim th» ■e ri i wiB wIm ^ tti 
IMnmify.wUdiOTghtl* m J rt «f aMHahm oit (te teehiat 

jMtuimckvihtm, <«) ffca IMaanii^, thoa iwoMteM, <m|^ te ba n 
tifmatmUtmtn, MMnfa% thaa ia aair jpaarikk that tha taaduag 
giaaaiaitaaaaM ia at adaqa at a «aaKtj, lAw iha aaaaa tiaaa tta 
a ai l ^paa aa g h t ta ntaia aaatial «aar, aad aaapbaaikffiij fai; ika i^poiat- 
■ atwairaara t aaa ham (d) ZhaeoBana aa^t to haaa fiaatar froatamthan 
thaf navaajof ia amagiag aod&aatiaK tha irati at iMr atodanti, 
pHtly hj hanac a laager vaiae ia tha da Bait ia n at aanioola, bat atill 
aaaaa hv haiac fraa to datenaua^ withhi dafiaad liaaita^ haw maak 
ianaal laatrietiaii, aad of what Iubm, thair atodanta diaiild reoaira ; tad 
dhaf ahaaM aay^ thia ttaadoea in lagaid to paaa, hoaoua and poit- 

4^aati at ad a at i. (a) The aallafia o^ght to taka their ahara in jNiit- 

igiadaata work, aad the Udrataitr oaght to taka ita ahara ia andarnadoata 
aaaA j aad the iaatraetioa at the bato taaehoBi in tha Uniraraity aad in all 
tl« arikgaa (to whkh tha mjoittj of tha nniraiaty toaahaia aboald ba 
■ttaahad) ah^d ba mada anuMda ao far aa praotioaUa for atodanta from all 
BtoaaUagaa. (X) Tha Uairaiaitgr on^itto ho raa poa a i hla for fMilitatiaft 
dhavhjr arraagiag fmrtiia baataoUago taodieio td giro laetniaa which will 
agon to att tha atodanta, aad hjiaaadag Kata of aadi laetaiaa ; while the 
aeBif aa oagltt to ha laapoHaibht for adriatiig thdr atadoata how far they 
ahaw Rotot to thaao kataraa, how far to ordinary aidlaga laetota^ aod how 
fhr ftiy ntiiaa otkor forma of oeBage inatraatioa ia amall daaiei, ato 
la addMaa to pioriding laotora iaatraatiea, the aoHegaa ahoald be mm 
itolMMaihla forgiriag indinoBal gaidaoM aad adriaa to otodenU ^ 
maea adoaaato aealo than ia now naaal, aad for oBoariag that thnr atadmti 
aarfiehifrpgaraaaditiaBa aad hare raaaoaaUa impmaaitiaa for phynaal 
tad reota ati oB aad for aecial latoieoaiafc ta ahert wa dadta a pa* 
htoa r ea a iha woifc of tha Uairaiaite a^ the work ot the aoU^m 
t fat wVUk tha aaOagaa aoidd not draanaato iha Uairemtj, nor tto 
daamaatothaeiMafaa. aa'if tha fonaar ware a aqpa^ o>|^; 
agta*. flia woald ant haemwe tiia Uidraaaify woaU to folly 
ailjitetaMra ofdaeadamic iatamata axAvmy aiqpeet of ao^«m<e «”• . 

Wfe Sam ooBm iaCalaatta will kt Brat ba iaaapiddo <d 
wJPratoMi^eMtam aa in bare wwaght oafe Fwttoaa eoH^ 
Mawoit aMatoUtor the mnSiig haaia wiB to. 
l liaNhaaaaMhM--wahogaarith >»«» . 

. .. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ tegidaki toaaiitod. PtorwoB wm 


:^AJu:vTiA umvsRsiTr commission sf 

jiob4t tobt nadttlMr tlM iiM& praUem whtok k 

ifepismlifliy 4edt witli li^w. But all these needs have to he kept in view in 
.devisiniir tiie new offinisatioo, ai^ especial^ in dealiiig with ^ eritieat wm 

a ia«pq|laot pwriod of reooiistnietion, whieh w eerteittlj eovw a 
^ ievM years. Qur reoomraeiidatioDs in legaid to (ke Tsaehing 
(sity of Gaicntta are briefly set oat below ; bnt m problem is so com* 
plez that here* even more than dsewhere, it is neoessarj to note that onr 
scheme of reform can only be folly understood by leferenoe to the dmpteie 
(espeoially UXIV and XXXVlu in which it is worM oat in detail. Any 
brief summary is liable to be misleading. 

14. With these provisos, our recommendations for the organisation of a 
teaching university in Calcutta may be summarised as folkm 

(zzz) ^ tbe system of governance of the UniversiU should be reconstrue* 
ied ; ana in future the autliorities of the University of Calcutta riiould be » 
(a) the VuUor (the Govemor.General of India). 
ih) rile Ckancellor (the Governor of Bengal) 

(e) A salaried full-rime Viee CAanoellor with the pay and status of a 
High Court Judge. 

(d) A Treoiurtr. 

(e) A widely representarive Court including ex^tMoio and elected 
memben, and a small number of nominated member, ^le Oouari under 
onr scheme would have several hundred members, and be rppresentalive of 
every important educational interest in Bengal. It would ;I j make StaUftteo 
and ratify Ordinances, (2) review the work of the Univeruty, (3) aMOvo 
the financial estimates. As a body so large conld not often meet, it should 
elect a Committee Rrfereneet to set on behalf of the Court, in snodiy 
matters. 

(/ ) A small Executive Council of 17 membera which abould be respon* 
sible for the financial and administrative management of the University, and 
should have power to make Ordinances. 

fg) Xn Academic Council of 80 to 100 memben, inolnding representa- 
tives of all constituent colleges, and of all gr ades of teicbers, which should 
be responsible for regulating the teaching work of the Uaiversitv. and in 
general for purely amidemic questions. 

(4) FacultiM Boards of Studies, Committees on Courses, a Board of 
Ezaminariona, a Board of Students' Welfare, and other standing Booda 
and Committeea (including the Mufsaaal Board and the Boud of Womenk 
Education separately referred to below). 

(zxzi) The University should be organised primarily ai a teaching 
university, consisting of inoorporated and eonstituent edifeges : the inomr 
pointed omlegea being insritntiona owned and managed by the Univorai^ 
itself, the consrituent colleges being distinct corporations enjoying fm 
membership of the University, fulfilling defined eondirionis permrnb^ 
defined functions and enjoying defined privileges. The aflBiaring fttno^"^ 
of the University (in regard to temporarily affiliated coUeges in Ci 
and to mnlaseal coliegea) should be regarded as snbsidiary, and of a j 
less temporary order. 

^ (xzzii) The owditioiiiof admiosbn'to the rank and privileges of a eon* 
eritnent college sbdUd be laid dowu by Statute, and ebonld dribie j(o) the 
number of students such a o^sge may admit ; (6) tbe number of ^"kariiiie 
bbepioridodifipioportumtotlie number of stnmts; (o) tho mimmnm 
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mtoi of poj tod oooditiont 9! lerfice to bo proridod bj tbe. eolkgo for it». 
toidion ; (iQ tbo oonditioiii to be obsenred by tbe eollege regtidiiig tbe mi*, 
deo^ of etodeote • (e) the mintmom tcoommodttion and equipment (in. 
fllodtoff Hbrtnee and Itboratoneii} to be f rovideo in the subject m which 
tbe eollege bed recogoieed teacbere ; {f ) the method of admisietratioii of the- 
college ; (p) tbe cooditiona under wbich teaebers appointed by a college^ 
■hoaTd be aubaeqnently approved by tbe University, and the extent to which 
•ueb approval sbonld be required, provided always that tbe eollege shbdd 
bave oontnd over appointments to its own staff. The colleges admitted to 
constituent rank. should be named in a Statute^ any alteration of which would 
require the assent of the Government of Bengal. 

(xxxiii) Colleges admfted to oonstituent rank should enjoy the following 
privllejKs ;«-(a) they should each be directly leprescnted upon tbe Ac^emic 
CSounoil (c) their students (undergraduate ana post-graduate) should he 
entitled to attend university and inter-collegiate lectures without payment 
of q[>ecial fees* (e) their Cognised’ teachers should be eligible for 
appointment as university professors, readers, lecturers and examiners with- 
ont leaving their colleges, and for membership of all academic bodies ; (d) 
they should have full control over the discipline of their students, and (sub- 
ject to general regulations) over the amount and type of instruction to be 
veceiTed by them. 

(xxxiw) In the proposed system of co-operative instruction the functions 
of the University should be (a) to define the curricula of studies ; (&} to 
provide for tbe use of teachers and students libmies, laboratories and other 
equipment neeessaij to supplement those of the colleges, as well as lecture- 
rooms at headquarters ; (c) to provide teachers especia% in subjects not 
taught by the colleges — ^teaefaerstin subjects of college instruction, whether 
for undergraduate or post-graduate work^ being normally provided in coi>- 
jndotioD with a cdlegse or colleges ; (d) to 'appoinf collide teachers to give 
IB addition to thdr ordinary college work cunrses of rastructaon (both unde^ 
graduate mud post-grndnate) whkb will be open the whole University, 
and to make payment for such couiues ; ie) to ^recognise' college teachers 
whose work is confined to the colleges. Once recognised, no teai^er should 
require fresh recc^ition for woric of tbe same grade even if he leaves bis 
csBsge. The University should define the minimum qualifications which it 
will normally accept for teachers working as junior assistants, or as college 
lecturers respectivmy. All college teacliers should be suhmitt^ for recogui- 
tioB immediately after their appointment by Ihe college, and recognition 
ghould only be refused on the express ground that the candidate was not 
qualified for the work proposed to be allotted to him. A denial of reci^i- 
oon by the Univezeity should not invalidate the appointment of a colle^ 
te^er ; but if at any time the number of unrecognised teaebers em^OTea 
by a college should reach one-fourtb of tbe total, this should ^ 
juetifyiBg a withdrawal of the privileges from the college; and the mw 
riiSBldbe laid before the C^rt with a yiew to an amendment of w 

_.-n ocdlege. 

ive instruction the functions of w 


oonferring eonstitnent privileges upon the college^ 

n the prppoaed 1 ^ *1 

should be(«)tQi 


aad poat-graduate, and the eonnea thgy are to 
:ii|nifi5oBa 1^ " 

itfy or inter-eoUeipata 


aouace, ana we eouises wiey ww w pumue, 
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«adi e|giet <>Ile<AQm,ip<ciaI ftl^^ of iaitrttetim «• m 

tliejii#iient of th6«ill€i8«^ by tWr Hwdeiiti ; 

(il)tofWvid«tor aveiy «tudeiit ladiTidoal gnidAnoe ud advioe in hia 
atttdici ; (e) to oertif j to the Umveniiy that eveiy ttodent before eabmittinff 
to ezaminattoii has undergone a systematic course of instmoiaon in ell l£ 
eubjeot^ or to withhold such certificate where necesssiy . (/) to provide 
the necessary teaching equipment in the subjects in . which it undertakes to 
give instruction • to) to supervise the residence, health and discipline of 
their students. The colleges should enjoy freedom and responsibiUty in per* 
fonning these functions, and in particular in appointing its staff. Ue staff 
ofaoolJegemight under this system include teachers of three grades :—(a) 
college teachers who are also 'appointed* teachers of the Univers^^ 
partly paid by the University, and some of whose lectures are open to m 
whole University ; (b) ^ college teachers who are 'recognised* teachers of tha 
University, but whose instruction (except by special arrangement) is open 
•only to students of the college ; (c) unrecognised teachers, who should be 
in number. 

(xzxvi) Presidency College, which has always been the principal and tha 
best equipped centre of teaching in the University, should continue to play 
this part out its resources should be so far as possible made available to tha 
University, as a whole. Hitherto Presidency ColleM ha# represented tha 
principal contribution of Government to collegiate education in arts and 
science for men students in Calontta. In order that Presidency College may 
freely play its part in the new system, along with other constituent collegei^ 
and. in order that this aspect of the financial responsibility of Government 
for university education nmy be clearly defined, the college should be rt* 
organised under the direction of a governing body a]ipoint(m by Government* 
and including also representatives of the University and of the collaga 
teachers. The governing body should be allotted a stated annual blocSc* 
grant at least equal to the total present expenditure on the college, uid 
should (subject to annual audit) be free to expend this revenue, together 
with any other sources of revenue which might accrue from fees, subscrip- 
tions or endowments, at its disoretioo. It should (subject to the fulm 
safeguards for the existing and prospMtive rights of members of the Edu- 
cational Services) be free to make appointments to vacancies in the teaching 
staff without reference to service rules, under siich conditions as might m 
defined by Government at the time of transter, and in accordance with tha 
regulation of the University ; but at least ten chairs, to be held by teaehen 
of the college, to be known as Presidency Chairs, and to carry all tha 
dignity and privileges of professorships in the University, should be 
reserved for western«traiDed scholars, and should be filled after nominatioii 
by a Selection Committee acting in England 1 part of the instroctioii 
offered by the holders of these chairs being open to the whole Univarsi^. 

(xzxvii) Appointments to professorships, readerships and leetoreslm 
in the University should in every case be made with the aid of a speeiauy 
appmnted committee of selection, which should, in the case of jprofesaondiipi 
and readenhipe, include three external experts nominated by the Cbaacriior* 
In dl oases m which a professorship or readership is asspolated with a 
partlenlar college, orinwtoch the college provides a part or the whda of 
the amolunienti of the post* the college should be leprcsented on the Qm^ 
utttl^eciMediiuh am shoiild have the power to veto any parlaealir 
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•pfoiiitiiiint. With this aiaeptiaKiA A|^^tiii 0 atb to toMhiiif mlt !& n 
fldnrtttaaBt ooS^ihoi^ hB wtlMi hoodi of tho ooUafis, tiie uniTonity 
fwerdiig the poww to or inthhold^ 

(ixzrtii) Colleges whieh ore aaeUe to nliU the eOndithme fadd down 
foredmisnott to ecmstitiioQt nmk, hat whose oontsmied uudiitenaiiioe 1$. 
neeesseiy lor the soooQiiiiaiatio& of students, should he gnoitsd, on 
oooditkMs, Ihe privileges tempmiy sffilktioD forn pniod of fire resn 
la oidei^to give them an opportnnitr of satisfying the conditions for oonsti- 
toeiii »nk. Sach colleges sbonld not he diieotij repfeoented upon the^ 
goreming hodies of the Unirefsify ; their students shoald not he enable to 
attend leotnres given by nnirersify teaohem or approved teaohen in the 
eoBstitnent oolleges, except by special arrangement and on payment of a 
fee ; their teachers sbonld not, as sncb, he eligible as members of nniver- 
mty bodies w he recognised as nniversify teachers, or he appointed ae 
asaminers. The affairs of oolleges in this group should be oontroUed by a 
epemal committee reporting to the Executive Counril, on which the 
omegas should not he rcpreeented, though th^ would have a right to he 
heard- 


(xxxix) It is necessary to afford financial assistance to colleges in order 
to enable them to fulfil the.oonditiou of admission to constituent rank. It 
is also neeessary to establish at an early date new arts colleges, notably 
an Ldamia College for Muslim students, to which university cbairs or 
readerships in Arabic, Persian and Islamic history should be attached, 
and an orthodox Hindu Grllege, based upon the degree department of the 
Sanskrit College, tolwhich University chairs or readerships in Sanskrit 
and Pali should be attached. 


(xl) iUl. colleges should be inspected at intervals of not more than 


whether incorporated, constituent or temporarily affiliated, should nor- 
mally he forwarded through the Executive Council (or Commission) at a 
fixed time of year, aod the Executive CounoiT in forwarding^ them should 
be empowered to append its own comments and recommendations. 

(xui) In view of the great diffionltiee attending a simultaneous 
tnmeplantation of institutions so numerous as those connected with 
Cakmrta University, and the ceitaintj tibat unices all were^ transplanted, 
the oo-<^rative system of teaching would be tended impracticable, and in 
view of the impoiaihility of leaving a city of the siie of Calcutta wiffi- 
out a univerrify organisation at its oent^, we oonsider that the attractive 
pcopooal to remove the Umverritj to a rural or suburban site must be 
ahao^ed. Theeantreof the teaching and administrative work of the 
Umvemity ehould eontinne to he in the Ccdlege Square area, where the 
adminirtiative and teaching oentree of the oollegie mold also be as far as 
pOMibheoiiesntrated. BatlandIhiRiMbsacQuuMm tl^ subnrbs ^ 
mnA fat^ybkg fields ; ana the whole problem 
ainaii buildiiigs in Calcutta and its distiM show be carefolly 


iiilmtsifahd Trmrkfi! rut ha oonjuiiotioii with the Gi^tta Improvement 

^ •. 


tte: Coipoiit|» 

Ihinl^ddbo^^ 


ite iirtinrii of Am VuiBrn Coiiim«^» 
if Xaiiia iiifamto >»oi tte pmar" 
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tawitMd MwiiHlMtiB the VahM^t Hinjprtiwi 
fai oT^ WfH—tatioB win hefomd in CSaptor XuVK in •!»' 
iTBOnwiniiind tiiD fwtiliBitMiDnt of % ifitaHm Advifotj Boiid vitk jwwt Id* 
§iibn§Aiiij 0 Bm^M bodj of the Umvinilijr ^poa any qoMtiee 
the lotetei^ of Motliin itiidents* 

<xliv) For the deternuiMitioii of any dkp^ between any college or 
aairerri^ teoeher and the appointing antfioriU legaiding the falfilnieBt ef 
the tcaeker*a oontiact on appomtaicnt, the Unitemty ehonld n ‘ 

tribnnnl, by whoee dedeion both partiee eboold be Itonnd to alMe. 

(xIt) Any oolWge or commnnitT or group of teaohen who fed thenh 
eelvee aggriered ehonld have a rieht of appeal to the Obaaedlor^ who* 
•hoold bavejMwer to appoint a emaU impartial eommieeion of enquiiy. 

(xilvi) The echeme of leorgaaieLtion dcEued in the foregoing nlaneea 
invdvee far-reaching and complex changea. The new governing bodieo 
propoeed to be establiebed cannot be immediately organieed until ^ 
olamfication of collegee ie detenninedt and nntil the re-arrangemente neoee- 
dated by the eyetem of intermediate colleges have been carried into 
effect. It ie therefore eoeential tbatduiing the period of reoonetmction there* 
ehonld be a email Executive Commieeion with exceptional powers. The- 
arrangemente which will be neceeeaiy during the period of leoonstniotion* 
will M farther dieouteed at the end of this chapter. 

Reeommendatioai regarding mofaisal collegee. 

15. The problem of dealing with the scattered eollegee in the mnleo** 
sal is a very difficult ope. It is impossible for them, in their preeent eondi-^ 
tion and with their existing resources, to p^ve to their students a training 
which would deserve to m deeoribed as university ^ education. At pra»- 
sent, moreover, these colleges suffer from lack of direct* couf act with the* 
work of the University. Few of them have representatives upon the* 
governing bodies of toe Univeruty, and these few only by aoeideot 
They have therefore no share in the responsibility for framing the 
courses of study which they pursue, nor can they adapt themselves to 
the needed their districts. These colleges will be deeply affected 
the main features d our proposals ; on the one band by the manifec^ 
superior training which will be obtainable when stroog teaching univerii. 
ties are established in Calcutta and Dacca; on the other hand by the* 
withdrawal of dl the intermediate students on whose fees their exis- 
tence largely depends. It would be excessively costly, and indeed im- 
possible, to bring them all up to snob a pmut d emcieney in xetpeet d 
staff and equipment as would turn them into the university centosi. 
On the other band, it would he a disaster if, for these reasons, the 
whole body of mufassal degree students were drawn into Calcutta and' 
Dacca. 

16. We are satisfied that eome form of special treatment is 

•ary for the mufassal colleges. We have discarded one jpposal hadaf 
this end in view— -dhe proposal that u new Univereity of Bengal abould be* 
forthwith estaUiahed. wTuieve that the beat solution wifi nltimats|y 
be that by a judicioas oonceotration d resources a fow d these eoOiai 
ahouM be enoomged and helped gradually to develop into bbovc bmy 
orgaiused and aemHodepoadiiit iiistttntioDs» and ultanatriyt ,pei£ipp|. 
iato dktiiicl wnivenitiet; whib otheia tiumkl beoMne mtemiafiiito* 
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Bat W8 think that this ehanf^ ahonld not he nndnlj foiled, and 
thateomefom of organiiatien oQght to be created whioli, whUe r^er. 
ihff poirible the derMopment that eeeme to ne moet desiraUe, wonld not 
•oialade other ponible aolatioii^ 

17. Oar recommendations in regard to mnfMsal ecdleg^ aie 

more fallj set forth and ^^rgoed in Chapters XXXY and are 

dMifoUows^— 

(zMi) The mafassal colleges shoald, for the present,* remain in 
assooiatioa with the University of Oalcatt^ and the direction of their 
•affairs should be entrusted to a sp^l Board of Mafassal Colleses, upon 
-which every mafassal college teaching up to the degree level should be 
represented, while, in order to ensure eqmvalenoe of standards, there 
should be a substantial representation of the Teaching University, and the 
Academic Council should be consulted upon all proposals affecting degree 

(xlviii) In order to encourage the growth of the stronger OQUeges which 
mav be capable of becoming pc^tial universities^ such colleges, should, on 
fnlnlling certain defined conditions, receive the title and rank of 'Universily 
•Colleges/ and should then be specially represented upon a special panel (g 
the Boa^, and empowered, with the assent of the special panel and of the 
Academic. Council, to exercise a certain degree of autonomy in the framing 
•of theiir courses and the conduct of their examinations. 

(xlix) Additional funds will be necessary for the development of the 
^university colleges. Such funds as may be available for this purpose should 
be expended by Government after report from the Executive Council (or 
•Commission) of the University. All apphcati^ for additional assistance 
made to Government by or on behalf of mufassil oollegee should be forward 
.thffough the Executive Council (or Commieeioii), which ehould, in forward- 
ing them, be empowered to make its own reeommendations and suggestions, 
and might ask for a report from the Board of Mafassal Colleges. 

Recommendations regarding tke edneation of women. 

18, We have been deeply impressed by the veiy gmat importance of 
enoonragiim a more rapid development of women’s education in Bengal, by 
the social mffioultaes with which this problem is surrounded, and by the 
axlremely sUght progress which has hitherto been made. But we are of 

• opinion that owing to the direotnees with which it touches deep social 
issues, this problem ought to be dealt with by bodies es|ieoially oonversant 

• with the needs and interests involved. 

19. Our recommendations regarding the education of women and girls 
•men as followsi— r 

(1) There shohld be a standing committee of the Board of Secondatv 
imd Intermediate Education to deal with the education d girls, such 
committee toindude women apd to be empowered to oonsnlt bodies con- 
fisting of women only, in which jfurdak woman could take a part 

(1$) An attempt ehonld be made to organise pariaA eehools for 
' Bindn iuid Muslim gills whoee parents are willing tp extend thdr eduos- 
Mon to 15 or 18. - . 

ffli) la view the smeU number el womn candidates; for 

iatoraie&t» dassss sbonM pet be sepsrated from the degrse 
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(liii) We iMiliie ibit ma inoMMlair aamUr oC wommi itiilmiti vBt 
iMinit thenoiiadTM^ teadi^tliAt the UniTen^ catt pravide. W 
iKNOt therefora^ as a matter of pnootpl^ that women aheold he admitted ne 
hx ae poMiUe to the inetrpotioa provided or organked by the UnivinBty. 
Bat we reec^niee that ia the ape^ elrenmatanoei eiieti^ in Bengali t»e 
main provuion for women'e^ higher ednoatipn miiit^ be made in diatiiiet ined* 
Nations and under epeciid direction. 

(liv) A apodal ^ird of Women'a Edaoation should be established in 
Cakmtta University, and should be empowered to propose special coniaes of 
study more partkately suited for women, and to organise co-opefative 
Birangements for teaching in women’s oollegesi more paiticnlarly lor the 
training of teachers and in preparation for medical coniaes. 

(Iv) Relations should be established between this Board and the Gov* 
eming Body of the Lady Hardinge Medical College for Women at Delhi 

Recommendations regarding the Gowemment Educational Services. 

20. In exploring the conditio nof secondary and university education 
in Bengal our attention has necessarily been much engaged by tne working 
of the Mucational services. We have found that the service s^rstem had in 
the past a grmt deal to recommend it, notably the security ft its tenure- 
;the comparative adequacy of the salaries which it ofPeied, the prestlM 
which attached to it, and the eonvenieuee which it often displayed in enab- 
ling the exiguous available teaching force to be used at the |K)iote where it 
was most n^ed. We have found, also, that the system has attracted many 
able and devoted men to the service of education, and has obtained a wiy 
strong hold over the minds of Indian teachers, who in a multitude of eases 
prefer work under service conditions to any other kind of tcMbing w^ 
But our surv^ has convinced ue that the disadvantage of a amice organised 
jon the existing basis go far under present conditions to outweigh its advim- 
tages. The system is in some reepmts marked by undue rigidiW. The dia- 
itinctione between its grades arouse irritation, and sometimes lead to unintan- 
tioual injustices. It makes a shaip and in many ways unfortunate oleavag- 
between those who are employed in Qovemment aehools and ooUeges, ano 
^e much larger and rapidly increasing number of tCMhers^ wbo are eng^ vd 
da private schools and colleges. It gives rise to administrative ioconvefiiencei 
ana from this point of view has been eondemned by many ^ leading memb^ 
of the Educational Services themselves, and by several Directors of Pubm 
Instruction. We have been convinced that the time is at huA when m 
service system of recruitment for educational work should he gradoaw 
abandoned or be so transformed in oharaoter that the continuM um of m 
iterm Wvioea’ would he misleading ; and that the organisatmn m teaomng 
work should be on a professional bask rather tlian on a serytoe baaia 
thk ahonld be done by gradual stages, and with every possible sa fe g u a r d te 
the rights, present and prospective, of existing members of the eerv^ m w 
grades. Tne general character of onr reoommendati^ will eaeeaj^ be 
apparent from earikr paragrapha, and notably from the 



whkh we piopoae ahonld ba gradually inade. . « ^ . 

(Ivi) In regard to the eaoondaiy and hif^ accond aiy^b ganehei ei xAa 
eiM we tUnktlmt the ultimata eifea^ 4 4 
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Mott if the fim» l aM fciiig hi lU tt ho oh i imdir tlw ilMliott «f t&e 
BoiiA MMoU te auDcd at €m Mm oatMt ; itaalian Mag hna la tnoiifer 
MMfritvfiMfion M^^MiMttMraaaat aiaa aarMi* aad Iktinm 

aUgavlli|ipaBtain a genml tyateai of aopmai^aaMoii, maagaA bythv 
Bom* Wa TaajMaaiaad that faaaaaalila eoaditioDt aa to Mm aalaiy and 
teaaia of all toaoheia ihoaM ba aaaetod bj tba Board froai aP aehoMa midai 
ito jariidiottoD* 

(laii) 111 Twir of tha aaad of waitafa*tiaiiied teaoban ia Mwaa giadeo 
of adiMatioD, wa ba^a laooaiaianded tba laeraitment of a apodal com of 
teacbara, wbo would ba aniploTid aad paid bj GoromaMiit (tbroiigb the 
Board) aad would enjoy fiui aacnritv and neneion rigbia. Uia ‘corps' 
may ba fogardad aa a modifiad aerFiee, ant with two diffevenoea ; (a) that 
tbere would be no fixed or ioTariable biararchy of gradea ; and (b) that tbe 
work of tba taaabara ao employed would not be limited to <!^Tenimeiit 
inatitnMona. ; 

^ (Iriii) For nnireraity ^work we eonaider tbe aerriea ayatem to be un« 
suitable, eepecially in ita preaent form ; and we hare recommended that in 
the new Upivaraity of l>aeca« in Presidency College, and in other Govern* 
ment colleges engaged in university work, appointments should in future be 
made not by the Smetary of fitate or by the local Government, but 1^ the 
governing bodies of the uni veratties and coHegea concerned* At ^ the same 
time we have suggested safeguards against abuse (o; by provi^ng for a 
special form of selection committee s (b) by providing that in the cate of 
certain Hated posts which it ia desirable to fill with weatem-tiained 
scholars of distinction, nominations should ba made by special select 
committees in England, on which tbe University and the college (where a 
college is affected) would be iepresonted ; and (e) by the recommendation 
that Government should guarantee the salary and pennons or snperannn* 
ation sllowanees attached to theae poets, . 

(Hx) Our recommendations In this regard do not apply to the adaunis* 
trative educational services. 

Tha coflsparative advantages of a Goveniinant service of teacherf 
and of an origmised teaching profession. 

21. In view of the a^t impovhince of the issuee which are involved 
in this question, it will be convenient that we Mioald here state more fully 
the chief reasons which lead the majority of us to xfgard a professionsl 
rather than a serviee organisation of teachers as being, on the whole and 
ultimately, the better adapted to the needs of a oomprehenrive system of 
edneation. 

22. The teashing nrofearion !s not one of thess which can be allowed to 
> rely solely on fees paid hr the public for nofessioiial services. Und« such 

an arvaiigemcnt sound edracaMon can not m rendered accessible to all at s 
suifieientlT low fee ; still lem could it be made mtuitoos at anjr of itv 
stages. The aetUm, in some form or other, ox the State is indispen- 
sable. Tbe Slate, lor the common gotd, must snbsidise the work of tesohing* 
Thh necessarily raises tbe sueiriKni what Idad and degree of 
over the teadMniM grmiMBg of State snbM fihould involve. Shori^ 
thkeonMlbe mwrMdiinel^oFiBdi^ ie. by subsiding a 

<1 tk, Qovmnmt anWe*. «r 
hadifaig. i w l wi i i i hM ■Mayadnuni*' 
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^ advtn^^ itfiofiditQtdftt of iqppc^tmmt, wvU-Mned 
«Mti mkaij^ % p t mtcn wp^m, nUat !««▼•,* acmvanieiit MteKdiM^ 
^ iMi]n»«ad motenltiM lor diaei|illiiiiij oontroL By toma^ tho ataftnio^ 
I B oi f ii i ii a oPt amj^jrmont So liighly valued ; pariia|ii bj mow, Ite iionl^ol 
iemia wbk^ eom eervieo gOMi^ 

54. Oa the okber^hana a teaeb«r*a dvttee ere onlj in a miiior degree eA- 
mtaiitratiee. For ^ie leaaon the methods, of tfanefer and of pronedtioB 
whieh ia the administratiee eervicee oa the whole work well are .modi lees 
wril adjoeted to the needs of colleges and sehook In aa adminlstrallee 
service, lenieth of offieial experience is each an important faetor in eeeh in- 
dividam offieer’s ^ioiency that the advantages of promotion by seaioi^T 
generally outweigh its disadvantages, provided that the rule is ehnm 
onongh to allow lor making oocasional exceptions. In teaching on the odier 
hand, length of experience is as a mle much less important relatively ^mi 
personal diaractariatica and individual gift. For this resson, to fslsot a 
candidate from a number of applicants in view of his special .fitnem for a 
particnlar post in a particular school is in this case generslly a more snltable 
method of appointment than is promotion by seniority in a cadre of a 
graded service. In an administrative service the head of a dspartment^ 
thoogh he may be at a distanoe, can usually judge wilhoompMative oertalaty 
whether the transfer of an officer fr om one post to another will be advantage* 
ous to the service as a whole. But \ii the case of the transfer of a teacher, it 
isthedomestiooonditionsandinter'^ alefflciency of each of the two instita«> 
itonseonoemed which have principally to be borne in mind. And of snob 
matters no authority at a distance can feel with oonfideuce that it is fnlly 
informed. 

55. In the second place, Gbvemment service for teachers, if organM 

upon a basis whieh covers the whole of a country, oonfliots with what shonld 
be the responsible freedom of local authorities and of the governing bodies of 
endowed schoMs (if the latter are brought within the scope of the system) 
in making appointments to the sta& of the sobools nnder their care. The 
system tends to officialise education and to centralise its orgmnmtion. But 
every goo^ school should desire to eultivate special oharaoteristics and to 
preserve the g^ traditions of its oorporate life. Snoh distinotivsnsss and 
individuality among schools . must ineresse in proportion to the dcgvss ia 
which the school gystom adapts itself to the varied nrefereooes of the peoplo 
which it serves. These ehsraoteristio difference between schools for a 
mothod of amMMntmont which allows the members of the appointiog bod^r 
wiiioh has intimato knowlodge of tiie needs of the institution ooneemed^ m 
aoket (subject to conditions laid down with pnhUo suthmty with rsgaid to 
pnffossional qnalifioations) the applicant whom they deem to ho the best 
adopted to the oiroumstaiioes of the paiiieular school ^ . 

Sa In the third plaoe, privately managed soh«^ however effiritnL aio 
pat to dimdvantage by thesystenit because their field of ohmoe is i^noM 
W solhigs a proportion of qualified teaobsiv being mfinod to sohools imder 
Oavomment managomont. Qovonmisnt servios for teacher, unless it covers 
timwhoUfiold^SrSlneatte tends to divide the Wy of fnsshiii into two 
no---tliosoinGovmnm«itsehoob^ 

ladivitioaontiils some risk to the nai^ of national odneaft^ Itis 
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But amny dtficaltiM are inheraat m »niek an amngemtal^ ezeept when 
(at it Uie oate in ona of onr own rooommandationt) tha plan it intr^need on 
a tnbaidiaiy toala. 

27. In tha fonitb ^aoa, at teaobing la an art iftbar than a hnainaaa, and 
at tha higbatt fnnotiont of a tmfaar ara tohoiarly and pattoial rather than 

adminittmtiray tha eonditiont of amplopaant baat aoaptad to tneh a 
art thota which albw the frenXMt freedom to indiridnal ud^ati^e and eeu- 
aiq^ratrion. Theta oondiwnt ara found in a piofemional organitation rather 
than in a tarvioe directly adminittarad by Gorammant. Bat Vacation ie 
to eloeely implicated with public interettt at wall at with private conviction 
that tha community, or the Government acting in itt behalr, cannot dispense 
with the right of exercising tupervision over the qnalificationa which each 
entrant into the prof ettion should be required to potim Wa believe there- 
fore that tha whole body of teachers should uUlmatelj be organised by 
charter as a profession, with a registration oouneil (repreteatinff the various 
bodies and giades of teachhrs and in India, both Hindu and Mutlim teachers) 
to lagulate the conditions of entrance, to grant admission and to frame and 
enforce rn^ of professional conduct. In view of the public 
intriests involved, the sanotiou of Government should be required to the 
conditions proposed for admission to the profession and to any statutes or 
cagnlations of major importance which the registration council might think 
expedient to adopt. 

28. We conceive that, under such a form of omnisation, professional 
^tprU de erops would be combined with an elEeetive £gree of public control ; 
that the unity of national ednoatien would be promoted with due regard to 
tha different qualification required for service in ita various grades; that 
primary, secondary, technical and university aduoation would each gain having 
its representatives upon a oounoil common to the whole profession and discuss 
ing its affairs ; that the study of the science and art of edneation would be 
promoted by the enforcement of suoh study as a condition of admission to 
the profession ; and that^ the teaohen’ calling as a whole would acquire 
greater dignity and public consideration and thus become more attractive to 
inen and women of ability and promise. 

Recommendntlont regarding the treining of teachers. 

29. A serious deficiency in the numbers of well-qmlified teachers is the 
-fundementel weeknees in the system of secondeiy end intermediate educe* 
tioD. It ie also the cause of an enormous waste of money imd of time 
There ie urgent need in Bengal for many thoneands of well trained teachers 
equipped with a sound knowledge of what they have to teach and with a 
ebar oompteheneion of the aims and methods of a good school. In particular, 
the methMi of class teaching are at hwlt ; and the corporate life of the 
edioole is inadequately developed for the formation of oharaeter. If the 
teeehihg were improved, the eehool life of the average high sehool boy could 
beshmrtenedby twoyears.* 

The amount which parents in Bengal would save by tiiie economy alooe 

would benqt less than 16 lakhs of mpses a year, a sum which wonid be a 

sidwtiHitial ebntributipa towards the eost of the itform of secondary m 
education in the PMsideney. In addition t o this, improvstt^ 

^ fag M a tricni a tio tt Is aqw aear]|y li}}ff**i** ^ 

IBiii bsttsr should beUt years or lower 
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iMbodfof da|t teadiingin the lelioolt wiraW tnabto ptimit to airdd la 
•Imortovny ease the cost of pnmdiair private taitioii m their Mni. The 
etaoiiat of this eavinir we caaoiit eetimate* bat it would be ymj aige. And 
theie eoooomies would aooompany an actual advance in the attaiamente el 
the boys and a material improvement in their mental vigour and phyelque. 
The syvtematio reform of aecondary and intermediate education in Bengal 
will be greatly reduced by these savings on school fees and on private 
tuition, apart altogether from the intellectual and physical advant^ which 
it would incidentallv secure. One indispensable condition of this leimEi 
(another as{Met of which is a material improvement in the pay and p r ospeels 
of the teaching professionlds the better prof^sional training ofteatmenk 
In this work the Government and the universities should co-opwate. 

90. The recommendations which we put forward with a view to meering 
these requirements are as follows >— 

(lx) Seven hundred trained teachers should be sent annually into the 
secondary and higher secondary institutions. Many of these would be 
employed in the intermediate colleges. The Universities of Calcutta and 
Dacca should each furnish annually 100 trained graduate teachera The 
remaining five hundred should, after passing the intermediate examination, 
be trained in training colleges established by Government. 

(Ixi) At each of the two Uni verities there should be a department ol 
education under a professor of education assisted by an adequate staff. Under 
the direction of the professor there should be a* training college, to which 
should be attached a large practising school and also a small demosigaricni 
school ; the first to accustom the students in training to the methods which 
should be used In eveiy good school under normal conditions of work ; Ihe 
second, to provide opportunity for educational experiments and for the triM 
of new methods and courses of instruction. The course of training should 
in all cases include a prolonged course of practice in teaching. ^ One of the 
principal aims of these university departments should be to train teachm 
in the methods of teaching languages (especially English and the mother 
tongue) and science. They should also (in association with other departmeota 
of the University) be the centres of investigation in ^ucationai subjeeU 
and for the training of advanced students of the principles and history of 
education. 

(Ixii) Education should be included as a subject (a) in one of the conrsse 
of ehidy at intermediate colleges, and (b) in some of the lC*®ups approvM 
for tbe pass B.A. degree. The pr^eseor of education shonld be held gmerally 
responsiole for the origination of schemes of study in education m the pass 
degree eourse and also in the course for the degree of hschete of teaching 
The latter should usually be taken as a second degreee. after a 
training extending over one year subeequent to the BA. or B.Bo. Bus 
atndenti.who have taken the intermediate courses (including edueanonai 
one subject) and have subsequently served for two ynn on fhe staff w • 
reeogTiised school should b^lowed topro^ direct to the B. Xi^degrse am 
taking an approved course of iustmetloD, ezieuding over three fsnwjt pwwy. 
in the university depsrtments of arts or aoienee, partly at a tmining 
edllMtt. For these and other students taking nwlsewonal oouvscff 
lor teathers bursaries riionld be provided m a .. . . 

(Ixiii) Any student who has taken the B.T. de^ riiould ^ all ^ to 
pneent hiniew for the ezaminatioo for tho M Jh. am a omm oMn^ruem 

^nriplM and tho history ofoduoalm 


46 smmixtoFJtxcoji^^ 

•hodi te adM totiia Hit of oabjMdi^Ibi whfeh o ca odi do U nay ptmwt 

(fair) Tha dapartaiflati of oflnBtiioii in ^Vninmj&m Of Oafantta 
Dommoold ora^^ oomiet olpoUie lMtiETCso& oducatioml ■abjeefa fa 
thno eitiM ood at ofeber O 0 Btm in Senatl. 

lUeoniMiidntloftS rHfacdiiif oritiitnl^a^ 

81. The tjileiiio^e dnrnk^mnnt and enconi^^ of oriental atndiet 
fa one of the moit nahual and important funetione of an oriental nnirenatr.. 
Bjatthie fnnetion hae hitherto not been perifarined in a aatiifaetoiy way 
MffUy beeanae the primary fnnetion of nnireraiti^ woiii has alwaya hitherto 
heen held to be the derelopmont of weetem learning, and pa^^y beeanae theii 
haa been a dielooatioo of aim between the etadieaoamed on in the University 
jiiid ita eoUegee, theoretical]^ in aeeord with weetem melhode, and the 
tmdliioiial etnd^ in the omntal olaeelcal tongnee which are earned on in 
tlietoio(lor Sanekrit) and in the madiaeaahe (lor lefamitio enbjects). The 
history of these or^iaaticms and their relaidone with t^ system 
of weiten tndning fown a vei y complex and diffienlt eubjeet, whioh is fnlly 
laveetigated'in* CM][AMriXYf. In thereenlt while in the Sanskrit College 
aadthetoie, and (until reoenuyJlh»^faB madiassahs, the purely traditional 
learaiog was parened. the attem;^ mand^n- jthe Univeriity and its colleges 
to i^y western methods to the study of these' emjibjeote has hem nnsatisfao- 
toiy. Avery snbitantial advance has been made in the last few yean in 
the higher hmnchee of these enhjeeta (eepeoially Sandbrit^nd early Indian 
hiatocy) ; but the work of the colleges, and thie training given to the mass 
ef etndmta, atill remains far from satislaetofy. 

. 88. At the same time, in spite of the emphaaia laid by Govemmeit 
ever nnee the time of Macaulay upon tlie importgnoc of serious study 'wd 
syatematio development of the vernaculars, the study of the mother tongue 
hu been gravely neglected alike in the sohoole, in the eollegee, and in the 
Univeiaity ; the demand of vemaonlar knowledge made upm the students 
hmng of the most inadequate and pmrfnnotery character. !□»# xesolti of this 
have been unhappy, since it has involved a neglect ef any pcolper develop* 
ment of the stndent's natand medium of tbooght 

88. We ooneider it to be important (a) that the purely oriental and 
traditbnal studies should continue to bo pursued in the Sanskrit Oollegs and 
the Madnsah, bat that neither these •tuaieB, as traditionally panned,^ nor 
the University, wcmld profit by any attemj^ to bring theta under direct 
university control ; they ought to rsmnin distinctly organised ; (b) that the 
dsvelopinent both of the orienml oinsries and of the vemaeulars sbonld 
leprive more syatematie attention than has hitheitp been given to themm 
that for this purpime university students ought to-faive access to the lenroiw 
distinguished pandits' of the Sanrirrit Cd^lcge and manlvis dthe 
Ifkdffiiflsh into far as these are ready and able to hrip^^m. Some 
anangenisnt Is therefore neeslasiy whereby the centres of traoitioual men w 
studies, wbSfarmDainiag dfatsiot and undisturbed, should yet be brougnt 
info rekt^^Hth the nnivecsities^ while at the same time oriental studies 
cm mors modem Unee are also^ onltivated in the nniTerrities. An 
MMl «C *«• iMBt to be wmstieeble. thoegh, wriny to e*i^ 
dee Ilf mniilitttmi': tliieie wogM beve te .be eene wietui tiMtaMmt n 
wfiirfteSiMl^eto^t^w 

84 Out mfominfo|stf^^^ dediag with fois dMBcolt problem are 

'foiiewi ' 
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P TIi IkMhfii OtniSM, Gtlratte, riurii b« nanHiHi iaflnm 
•nbaw : M»U«^ Mhool and intaroMdicttw^ «yab «Mdi <afa> •«* 
1 lM«foricaf tiw iMiMrat inttf^iate alm ii , m w«M m ttw 

mofM. but wwrid thfonghoat Imt uparial wiphaifa umi 
SMukrii 1 a ooartitaeat eoHoga of tho THohiag Uaivotrf^, aRaaMio 
aaaamawdats ooy, «'« ^daato ; to thia aatl^ ahoold ba attaebad tha 
naiaawity of Saaaknt aad tha abatr or roidaidup kC^Mdila 
atndaaii aheirid prodt by tha iaatraatioa oftba paaditaiam o^glihMirfu r 
tol dapartoMat ; tbia aalh« woahi aatarally to tto ptiaaind aaatn « 
taaaUag iaaakaaoufaaaboolof Auukrit : (a)atol dqoibMt wbiab voald 
work, at aov, ia eoaaanaa with tba Saadnit laroaiatm arf hava aa 
diioaiaoaiiaiioa with tha Uaiaataity. Thaaa tbrae iaititnliiaM ahoabl to 
hoaaad ia aapaiata baitdioga aida byaida,oatto aiteafthaanHiag Saaafait 
C^bwa aad tto Hiada Sehool ; tto Kbiaiy tbanid to arilaUa for toa aw at 
allthratk. Thagrahoold hava diatiBet gaveraiiig bodiaa, whito woaldbaia 
rdatioa, raapaativatr, arith tha Board of Saooadaiy aad lataioaadUta Ida* 
aatioo, iriUi toa luvanity aad witii tto Saaakiit Awodatioa { bataaia 
ahooldto ttkaa toaoaare that than waia aomoMm atoaaata ia^ thiaa 
goftraiiig bodliiia 

(kfi) StiidaitB of the t»l do|Mrtai6iit of tho Sonikrit Oollt«o» iftl^r 
Biif the title oxottliiotioiia oidoie odeoiioteljr qualified in Siq|liilip ohoiiUL 
U eneonta^ to panne their etndiee in weetem aepefti of wAt eab|eeti 
witiioat goinff thtoogh the high eehool and intemmate eonnha} and lor 
thie pavpooe tho 0nieenitj ahoaM inetitate a dinlomap or powib^ a degvii, 
lor eulh otndiiitib tho eoene of etadf for whleh ehonld inolndo mk mbjette 
no oompaimtiee pbilologr and arohnology. 

(1x1^ In regard to higher lelamic etndieip we have already reoomneaded 
that a deMrtaent of lauinie etudiee giving in the firat inetaaee a degree 
of B. I. enonld be organiaed in the (Jnirenitj of Deooa on the linee defined 
by the original Daoea Univeiaity Coamitteop aa the enlmination of the 
reformed medraaaah eoune^ aad that thefint two yean of the propoetd 
eonne ehonld he oondneied in the Daeea Madnaeahp and pooeibly aleo Ih 
one or two other nndvaeenhe ; we hare farther anggeeted that an allernatite 
or modUied eonme (tndnding elementarv aeieneep and mon nearly aporad- 
matiagtothepropoaedeonme of the intermediate oollo|gei, wUle etui re* 
taining eeaential lelamie etndiee). might be gmdnally introdneed in tiieee 
madreimhe, and might lead np to a dagne of B. A. in Idamie atadieip 
tmted on modem Uneea 

^ (l^ii) tin Angio-Pereinn deportment of the Chdedaa Xadmeeah dnadd 
he otgnaiaed ae n disfoet high eehool and intermediate ooUegi. 

(Izlx) In Celentta we have leeonunended the eetahliehmeat of aa Te ia mi n 
Collego aa h eonetitneiit eollege of the Teaehing Univenltip i to thie eoUeM 
nhain or roederehipe of Arable. Penian and lelamie hiatoiy ehonld he 
atteehod. aad it ehonld booome the chief eentn of inetmetioo for an hononm 
eonne in Aralno nod Pereuuu For the pnrpooee of thie workp the ne-opmation 
of eminent monlnit from the Colentta IMmeeoh ehdoJd be Svit^ .odd 
eonriee by them oither in the Madneenh or ia the lelamia CeOegi 
ehonld be reoo^ieod by the Univoraity for theeo pnrpoaeo. 

Os*) Stadonti following tha tmditional eennd in CeleoM ehonld U 
eneonng^ witboilt liart^t tho XdUnteah. to taka nj^ dtm poaeUi^illh 
eenior madrnaeih osoininittan. opeeial aannei for a dqNonu^ or m 
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laNdtnted W tiM n&iTOM Fut of IJm iiittrndtixn 
gi?eii in ilia blaaib 
(Izxl) With a ▼iafrtoaoacmfmginff a mofe MiioiM aadaoiantifio atiidy of the 
Taniaoiuafa ehain or raad 0 fitii]w in Bong;ali» Ibdn and other Toniieolait 
ehonld be eetabliiihed in the tTnivendiy ; nnd the liteiataie and ^iltdogy of 
the Temaonlam shonld be introdnoed amonf^ the enbjeots which etndentB^ait 
IMrmitted to offer both for pace and for hononre degreee, 

R e comm encUticme regarding prdleaaional and 
voeaHoM tralnittg. 

85. ^ We hare been deeply impreeaed b^ the general diaregird anonff 
nniyerai^ studenta in Ben^l cf the poaaibility of finding careela in practical 
— profesaional and technical— work^ other than law and (to a )ei» 
extet) medieine; by the defiden^ of opportnnitiee for obtaining 
tniniiig for snob careen^ and by the oonse^ nent orercrowding of pmly 
literaiy etndy. This disregard has its roots in historical and fociatiaetif 
facts which especially affect the classes from which the bulk of the sttidento 
are drawn, bat it most be amended ; and any Mheme of edncational 
reform which does not place in the forefront the need for such an amendment 
most fall short of the county’s needs. 

36L The strong bold which the UniTersity and its courses possess upon 
the minds of the educated classes in Bengal has led to the suggestion that if 
only the University offers degree courses and examinations in practical and' 
teehnioal aubjects the prejudice against careen of this type will ho overceme. 
There is something to he said for this view, and 'undoubtedly action ought to 
he taken by. the univenities, and will have a nsefur infiuence upon minion; 
But in this sphere even more than in others^ it is training above ml waich it 
needed, and as training is costly and demands elaborate equipment in 
nearly all Tooatioaal subjects, no course of study should be denued until 
there is a responsible assurance that the neoessaiy pmvision of teaching 
and equipment is forthcoming. And unfortunate results mi^ follow, and 
the whole movement towards praeticaf'^carem suffer a check, if men an 
turned out in large numhera with an equipment of ^ a kind' for which 
there is very little demand. There is a rw danger in t he idea that, if 
an examination is provided and a degM course defined, all that is necenaiy 
is done. 

87. But the provision of oounee of study by the Univeisity, wen 
On the most adequate ecale, is not enough. Degree courses in techni-^ 
cal and professional suhjeets, other than those for the eetohlished 
lions of medioine and Law, are required by a comparatively restocted 
number of persons even in highly industrialised oountriee. higniy 
trained sdentifie expmtB whom £e industries of a oountiy can absorb— and 
it is only with the training of such timt a unireioity should he concerned—' 
must always he is^vely few in numbers. On the other hand, indnsl^f 
eepecially in a country where it is just entering upon a period ^ 
needs a very large nurnhw of men who are iuteUigent and educaW, » 
whoae training has given them eome introdnetion to tiie scienom at the 
ot jMr Mffiftg, fcrt oMuict be olM idwijato ST 

Hu gfglm of 
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J8. Tbt Affttia tnuning in Inw is bf reotni inititiiiicii* And aMM to 
be^iWfr4 KorcAoit&MudihAttiiAiA iAAiiAhnpAn^ 
in Banfiil an to milcA it nricent that meAttim thonld be tdkeii to liiipieaee 
tbe raj^y la Wd» theietorf, we beve few dnuigee to stneet. 

(Inri) la order to enenre a more Adequate tieatmeiit ef t^ mete aaioly 
aeademiolmdieeellegaletadteA. theTagQroCbairof Imw detw 

ted to epeeial leetnre^ ehonld be need to leeiiie the aertieee el a perataaeat 
profeeaor In juriapmdenee or Bomanlaw; and it woold be denraUe tbat 
Mher fnlUiioie ehaim or leetureriiipa dioaid be eatabliabed if fnnde beaDam 
aeaiiable« 

(IxsiH) Tboeonrae for the degree of B.L. abonld lenain a poiU 
mdnate conrae extending orer three yearn. Stndenta ehonld be pemuMad* 
aaring the eoorae of atndj f6r a degree in law, Bimaltaaeon% to undertake 
a eourae in another Faenlty. Bat epedal eaie ehonld he taken to exaei the 
foil meaanre of woik in b^h Faenltiee. 

(IxxIt) The exieting Law College at Dacca idtonld be dereiopcd hite w 
diatanot malty of law,*organieed ae a department of the Daeea umTeraUj, 
The Faonitj ahodd include at leaet one high eonit jndge together with le; 
preeentatiTee of other hranebee of the profmekm and in zr,i^r to enable them 
mambere to b^reeent at ite meetings, it sbonld be empowered to aligt, wkaa 
neoeeeaij, in Cfakatta. 

Medicine. 


39. The eyitem of medical training proxidee for two deeeee ofstndentar 
those who atm at a nnivereiiy degree, and who are provided for ip tvm 
eollegee, one Government and one private (both in Camitta) and those who 
aim only at the Uoenee granted by *he State Medical Faculty of Bengal, 
and are givan a aborter and leas emboiate coorw in inatitntioni attaahid to 
hoap it ala at Gakattaand Dneoa, and known as medical eehoole. The denmnd 
for admiasioo tothe medicsl oollagee and the degree eoamm is greater than 
the acoommodation. On the other hand, the exuding imad hi B^, k 
gxeaieatfor medical men who will he willing to piaetuie in t^ mral distfMi^' 
wkich experieneo shows that gradnates are relnetsnt to do.<' The provision 
made lor medied training in the Calontta Medical College mans to ns to lie 
eonnd, thongh hampered ^ varioas difficulties and by the Umk of organised 
teeching in vaiioaa epeeial snbieeta The medical schools also (which m 
wholly nneonneoted with the tJniverAty) are doing nsefnl worfce, bnt tho 
eonrse is rather a a8|^ one In some re^Mots, and the gap between the two 
hranebee ef tiw proiweiBn it too great We do not however enggeet ^y 
Immedii^ obangee In thfa regard. Our reoommendatioae regardm msmcal 



so 

esMiuMliiMh 000 form ol mhioh ilumld be ediipted to tbe aaedi of medSoel 
etodebti^ thoagh entrmiM not be leitneted to eteliiit^ wbo bate 
taken Hie enmiaation in tfaia form. 

(kxra) Training in the preliminary eoienoes (phytiee, ehemietiy, botany 
and iO(^y) thould be prondM at: noon a« poaaible elaewheie than in the 
medical ooUeges. It may be found poesible io afford a anffieient training in 
eeleoM intermediate oolleges. Bat this ooatd not meet the whole need, and 
pronabn abonld be made in tlieee aubjeet by the Uniirenity of Caleatta and 
ita eonatitnent oollegea. 

<barriii) Prelimiiuuy aoientifio training for women medieal atndenta ahonld 
be made, if poeaible, by cooperation among the women'a arte ooUegoB* end the 
edhemea of tninlng ahonld hold in view the reqniremonte of the Lady 
Hardinge Medical College for Women at Delhi, ae well aa thoae of the Oalontto 
TJnireraity, , 

(Imdi;) The Principal of the Oalontta Medical College ahonld be paid a 
aalaiy anAoient to exempt him from the neceaaity of nadertaking private 
practice. 

(Izxx) A well equipped department of public health ahonld be eatabliahed 
in the Calcutta Medical College. ProfeaeorahipB ahonld be ormuted in thia 
college in (a) pharmacology, (b) mental diaoaaea, (0) dermatology, and ayphilo- 
logy, (d) dieaaaea of the ear, noae and throat ; and lectnreahipa in (e) X-raya 
and (f) electro-therapy. There ahonld alao be a chair of the hiabny of mMi- 
cine ; tlda might be a chair in the UniTeraily. 

(buod) In view of the abaence of orgaidaed and ayatematie training in 
deDtiatry, it ia deairable that a d^iartment or achool of dentiatry ahonld he 
eataUiahed aa aoon aa poeaiUe in the Bengal CoUege of Medicine^ 

Oxxxii) A medical ooUege at Dacca, preparing atndenta for degraea in 
meAoine, ahonld be eatabHahed in dne course, when adequate arrangements 
can be nukle. 

(Izxziii) A much needed expanrien of medicail training of tbe type given 
in the medical schools would be facAltated by ti» nee of some of the inter- 
mediate colleges to provide the neceaeuy training in Hie preliminaiy aoienaes. 


Engineering" 

40 . The training of skilled engineers is one of the moat important aer 
^oea which the Dnivorahy have to render in an indnetrial society ; and in view 
of the oomiDg development of Indian indnatriea it ia today more important 
than CTer. !&e CivO Engineering College, Sibpnr, has hitherto devoted itaelf 
mainly to the prodnetion of olvH engineers ; but if industrial developimt 
prooeeda apace, tiieie is likely te be a Urge and growing demand lor meohanioal 
en^eers. One of the chief idiBtacleo ia Ae way of this work has hitherto bm 
the aversion of students of the Uiadralok ole sees from any avocation inuring 
nmanal work 1 and in this sphere the Eagiaearing College has ia fact haHt^ 
oondaed itself to traiaiag men for snbordiaatc taraaches Hie 
and has made ad attempt to provide traiaing of a natveisity lev^ puing 
iiztyyeaioHmBiigiaeeriiig College has done good work ia difUali cuoum- 
stances I bat iaHmindgvieiit of Ae ladlaa ladiBstrial Comaiiasioa, Mmoiw 
own, the Hme has corns fdr a rsceB aid ar atioa of ita rsage, methods and " 8 ^* 
eatloii; Omr^racommendati o ns ea this head neosssarfly overlap ^ 

>(«aaladnstrlal Oommisflmi and Hie Pnbllo Works Defnrtrteat Eewg^ 
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jjaieir and arshitedtsie. 



II; GAIX^aTTA imiVERaTr COMMI^mN 5« 

ilM^e rapKMOtitoviM i>r Gofernmtiit* of tlie taichinfliofy 

oogiiiMrittg profeMion, ond of the indiMrial iotamti oqimoim! II 
Aoold roetifo « itatod annial aHoeadon from Oomnmoot^ and 4n M 
jiobjoot to audit, bo allowed wide latitude In expen^ingr tbk jriuul. aid fai 
obtaining funde from private Muroet, eepeoiallj from the iudiielrial interote 
served by the college. It ehould have power to make appoiatmeuta to llm 
staff and to control the eurrienla of the oollege. 

(Ixxxv) The college should gradually devote itadlf whaOly to Mghar 
or university work, and the lower or technical diaies now aoeommodated in 
it should hb prOviM for elsewhere. 

(Ixxxvi)^ Training up to the degree standard in mechanical engiaeaiiag 
should be given at Sibpar, and the necessary additions to the staff and equip* 
ment of the college shonld be provided for. Training up to the same stanuMid 
in electrical engineering might also be provided later. 

Mining. 

(Ixxxvi) The course of study in mining should be maintained and 
extended at Sibpur. 

Architecture. 

(Ixxxviii) ^ In view of the absenoe of organised provision for training 
in ardhitecture, it is desirable that a scheme of training in this snb|^ 
which might lead up to a degree, should be organised in Calcutta. Thie 
could -probably best be done at Sibpur, possibly with the eo-opention of 
School of Art 

Agriculture. 


41. In spite of the supreme importance of aipncnlture as the predoastnaat 
eeonomic interest of JMngal, there has hitherto been no attempt 
to -provide organised instruction in agricultare of a nnivoialty 
grade. Government has maintained a number of experimental farms in tiw 
rrestden^ ; the agricultural college at Sabour was designed to serve the. 
needs -of Bengal as well as Bihar, though, under the terms of the Pataa 
University Act, it is precluded from having any connexion with the 
University of Cslcntta. The methods of cultivation and of land-tennin 
prevalent in Bengal do not lend themselves to any considerable mplcymant 
of highly qnalifiM scientific experts, such as nniversity graduates in agrienl* 
turn onght to be. The kind or training for which there is a widespresd need 
-is of a more elementary kind and is such as we hope may be afforded in the 
agriooltnral oourue we have propoeed as an element in some of the inteimedii^ 
colleges. Nevertheless we are convinced that there is need for the sorvioe 
of a limited number of highly trained men, and tliatitis tbe^ycf tlm 
University to provide them. But since the number of posts likely to bn 
available will for a long time to oomc be very small, and cince » nan tmii^ 
ns an agrienitnral ex|^ is apt to he regarded of no use nMr My nthar 
pnrpose, we foel t^t the greatest care shonld be taken (a) not to admit mein 
than reaeonable nnmbcrof etndents, and (4) to provido lor them a sdiimn 
of tmtntng which would fit tVate other cognate eeonpatione shonld a pnmlj 
agrienitoM csllittg not be avmLiAa. 

4A Oiv teeMmendationsMthkhoadniiaifi^^ . ^ 

(xxsx) Thme ahonld hoT department or aehooi of agvionllmgiu t^ 




the degree of 


expand, proTMion 

•aid m madi aeaukU eMMmr of atoden^ 

A «MMW elemei^^ to agvicuXtnral emence, suitable 

Hi’ afiiita, teadben iiJigfienltiimldiet^^ oileen of cooperative 
k^elioiBld be given InedUeM intermediate eollegee. 

TedhMloiilcal aeienee. 

We wtgiad it aa an Impertant and indeed a neoeasaiy funotiou of a 
-SA^ed in a great ntdo^ml and oommeroial dty like Calcutta, 
i edenee and teobncdogy in it eonraea and to recogniae their 
pnodeal atndj bj degrees and diplomas. Thia function 
t be eenfnaed witb that of ^induing foremen and other servants of 
. atifie indastriea. ^e ktter is the bnaineaa of technical institutiona 
nf another grade, with the work of which the eoarseaoflbeUniversity 
dwiniit heao laraaia neeeasar^ correlated. Fqr example, the TTniveraitj of 
43deiittaia thedevdpment of itt courses of trailing in applied science, should 
as spCTats wHh the prcmosed Calentin Teohnologieal Institntn, especially in 
the nse of werkaheps Imr the piaedoal training of the students. We hope 
Hiat priTste benenetofi and the badnetries oonoemed will give generous heln 
tatie Unfaenhy of ealentta in its new teehnologieal departments, which 
ihabMnot etaited nntil the means of providing adequate courses of 
ooientide and fceotieel Ms^metion are assured. In view of tM great expense 
of frovifog these oomees and of the comparatively small nninbeT of 
nsimidie es^erla whom the indnstnes of India are for the j^resent likely to 
ofcsocb, ears should bs tiken to avoid any wasteful multiplimtion /of institu- 
lion giving tedbnolegieal training in fbe same braneh of industry. In this 

hnmini ^ eineatiQn there tbowd be a division of labour socording to the 

iidoitriul niafc^^ tbe deferent prcrdnces oi India. While therefore iudepen* 
dhui notion eassh nnivHKty should bo weleemed 

Ift H al ity enai^^ to develop thie aide of its work in ^tbe inteieBt of the 
dicIvietwhKA H^m ; and while ^ peovincia! Government 

iiiwdd be fine to devel^ leehimkigieid traiaing for tlm siwstauce of 

tram an all-fooia 



j,, « poritiw to wort 











gtodmti A iliii type m not veiy numorons. 

48. Oar farther xeoommeiidatioQe regarding unirereity oounet in 
eommerte are ai I oHowe 

(cri) The UniTeieify of Oalootta eboold hare power to institute, when 
it train fit, a Faealty oiF Eoonomics and Commeree and to confer depm 
and diplomas in oommorcial eabjeots. An adviaoiy committee on higher 
flommercial edaeation should be attaehed«to the department of economics. 

(aerii) The Unirersity should be prepared to proride courses of instme- 
tiott in braking, acoountancy, insurance, actuarial science, industrial histny, 
eta, designed especially for stadents who are already engaged in businessr 
and at hours oonrenient for their attendance. Admission to these wrsee 
shoold not be limited to persons who bare passed the entrance examination 
of the Umreirity. 


Mcdiwm of Insiractioii. 

48. We hare analysed the great mass oferidenee on the medium ot 
insfemtioo and hare shewn that the dirergent riews expressed cut across the 
^rMom of iraarriigion,i|atbnriityand ow^ , . . . 

, We hare dealt with the psychologieal prohbmB of mind-truninginyrifai 
ks the use of the molher tongae and of the English medium end Mte 
oramsted that the edncdod paUk of Bengal, like many Mer 


CAZCDJTA tmiVERSirr CbMMISSmN 

joitir* ior ^ iMwhai» «rf BbiKA and «C TrtfiTTutftii : ■:■ 

dninff the lart fmTMn ti tba eoam, sImniM b* ooadnBM hi 

toVcudidatM be PWrittad to emwer eitiier in tbe Venwednr or fai 
Bom^ rtoert m tbe eobjeete of Bngli^i end of matbeontiee ia mlddi 
English shoiild be oompnlsory. 

\xe) nem^ram of instraetion end eseminetion in the inieniiitdintt 
eotlegee nnd in the UniTenity should be English (except in deeling niUi the^ 
▼ernncnler end the*clessioal lengoeges). 

(?) , Phonrtic methods shoold be employed in tbe teeehing of epoken 
English end there should be e Ti>e vooe test in English both et the htar^ 
mediate college exeminetion^ end et the university exeminetions in thet 
sdl^ect. 


Toi) In the Uniyenity a distinction should be made between tbe teiehiw 
of English for preotioal and for literaiy purposes \ teaching of both Idhm 
should be evatlehle for all studeuts ; but a uniform course in English Kteim- 
ratnre should not be a compulsory examination subject for all students In the 
Faculty of Arts. 

(cii) The sdentifio study of tbe vernacular should be encouraged in the 
University. 


(ciii) To relieve Muslim students from an excessive burden of language 
study, Musalmans offering^ Bengali as a vernacular should be permitted to 
take Urdu in certain examinations In the place of a classical language. 




50. We have pointed out that the examination system of Calcutta is 
ptobablj the largest university examination system in the worid. In 1918 
the I University examined nearly 82,000 oandiaates. 

51. We have analysed the com|)rsbeD8ive evidence dealing with this 

system,, by which education in Bengal is now dominated. We have pointed 
out that the university degree is practioalljr the only portal at pre s e n t to aU 
careers in Bmigal and hence that e.!amination reform is a necessary condition 
for tbe reform of ednoation. Apparently unimportant details of the examina- 
tion system profoundly influence tbe preparations of the students. Thus the 
mechanical qrstem d marking, devised to secure uniformity of treatment^ 
epconrages pure memorisation at the expense of intelHgsnee and tends to the 
deterioration of mental efliciency throughout the schools and tbs Univetsltr. 
We have suggested that the purpose of the various examinatkms shoiM be 
more cleariv defined, that the examinations sbonld be both designed ana eon- 
dncted with sneh pnrpoee clearly in mind. We have made a number of 
itpeeifie rceommenmitionS ; but we think that the adaptation of examinatioDe* 
to their purpose and their eondnct on rational jwinoiples cannot be oarried out 
by mere regalatione but must be left to the future university authorities as an 
important part of their duties. We hope that the Boards of BsaadnailoR 
luoommenM by ns wiUserve es the auditors of the s^in^ fnd 

as the conscience of the universities in this matter i they will publish typM 
epedmens of complete examinatioa anewers from time to nme imd eonetanity 
hrhig bafotu (fra univmttlee pvoposi^ for the remo^l of ^ 

aumnlaatkpiifdemaiidiBrtimb^ aew and improved xseftoda. 



Mr td UpMvdr to mny ^*Tn***l**ni ITIM 

ojmiMi of tho oonieMO ma,j hi OotMlar Itoed fieom mnninMiiiii man^- 
T|i vsivofiMti^^ ftt oertoib of Mr boiMi. wiim 

ooodttMMtknt ollowi, miMo of tlio goaoiol pvbiio - 
it mkoaMocf woBld WtobJoot totlioo^ 
wooldjii^ OflMlIolM. 

tt. Xmongfe oar tocowmondatiopi of dotafl ore tho foUowiOg 
<oiT) 1 b ofte to Bio^tidn oontlaaoos woiohfidiioM iiMSm 
^BMofeiBBiiBi^iit toeBSiixo tluitl^ojBveaotio aiecbaiiioidly ocmdnotedai 
to otneoite a harmfiil infinenoe npoa toaohiog aiid ito^iriaBd to make oertain 
'.tMMimipoM withwliiohaaehaxamiiiatioala devlaediaro liald In Tiew 
.and are fiuudy realiaed. thm ahonld be in oach imiTeni^ a eniaU Boaid of 
, jBbmiiiiudaoiia, whose fnnotioiis shoald not be eiieoiiiife Irat prtiiia.nlj those of 
•oritidem and eaggestione. . 

Traaaitioiial measorti. 

58. The refonne which we hafo propo^ are of a fundamental chaieoter 
(both licom the point of view of adminiitration and of ednoation per ee. We 
hare made it dear that we think the edncational reforms which we regard as 
nao cwa y oannot be oarried out without the administr^iona] reforms. But 
the qnettioiL may be raised as to whether it is neoessaiy or possible to cany 
Hmt the whole of the administrational ohanges simnlteneonsly. In onr Tiew 
801 ^ simnltaneona obaeges are both desirable and feasible, provided that the 
funds leqiilred are available and provided also that there is a snffloient person^ 
nel available to carry ont the heavy work of ^e period of transition. 

lid. The chsii^ Ml into three main eafegoriet : (1) a change in 
eeoondaiy ednoation, involving the setting up of the Botad. of Seoon- 
•daiy and Intermediate fidiioatlon ; (2) the creatbn of the University of 
Dioca ; (3) the reoonadtation of the Teaching Univeraitv in Calcutta 
gnd the eatabltshmcnt of a neW organisation for the mumssal colleges. 

65. We have said that these changes could be effected simultanc- 
onaly, bat we do not wish that term to be interpreted too strictly. 
We have borne in mind that in a large* class of legislgtive measures 
it is found both convenient and necessary to allow a prepara^y 
period to ela)ise between the passing of an Act and the 'appointed 
•day* on which it comes into mrce ; and that in the case of a complex 
meaanre it may be desirable to make different portions of it come 
Into force on dmerent days* and even to allow of further elasticity by 
ccmittlng the fixing of such 'appointed days' (within limits defined by 
ilie Act) to ipeeifiw administrative anthority. When we say that the 
gdminiatmtive changes shoald take place simnltaneondy we m^ that 
MUny shoald be an&orised by a single Act, or by one or mote Acts 
IMMsed mnltanooualy, and that the '^pointed daya* fixed in, or aotho- 
aaed by. thoee Aotaibonld be reasonably eloae toL one another. 

' 5^ Wo ^iak it poasiblO however that both for finanmal and for 

v^wma ^biveenmattt min^t deure the tranrition to w 
over a log|^ w than that which we have M 
'iiiid ifo et^t Meforc to indicate the order in which the three 
.■'jihfiiiiwiiiDODOe^ out.,. 
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60L Bat if the Seecmdaij and Intermediate Board and the Uidiai« 
iit^ of Daeea onated at nnee, while the leeonstitntioii of 
Unieenitj of Galeatta ia poa^ened, that poatnonement maj take plaoi 
in three dtffeient waja, whmh would giee nae to three eery diflniiBt 
mtnatkma* 


(a) The legialatloa for the reoonatitation ol the Uniwmi^ of 
Oalratta might be postponed pnrely and aimply, the Government of 
India limiting themaelvea to a atatenient of their intentiona in legaid 
to nnieeraity poli^. Bnt anrh poatponement eonld not leave the 
Unieeraitiea Act and the oonetitntion of the TJnivemity ol Calentla 
entirely antonohed $ for a]th<»ugh the Uiiiveraity of Daoca might be 
created (aa iraa the Unieenrity of Patna) witnont direct amendment 
^ the Unieerinties Aet» we think aome direct amendment woald be 
neceaeary to piwvida for the tranefer of the power of leougnleiDg hi|^ 
eehoola and intermadiate oottreea from the Univereity of Cakutta to 
the Board of Saeondaiy and Intermediate Kdooation. Such amendment 
wonld probably gfve rise to immediate diffienlties. For it ^ would not 
be 0)1^ to limit the amendment of the Act^ to thb eingle point, 
Government would inevitably have preeaed on it, with reaaon, a nnnu 
bar of minor amendmente ; it might 6nd itaelf involved in oontrovmi^ 
on innnmerable points of detail ; and yet ivfonne of detail, deeimble m 
themselvei, migliti if carried ont, only bluck the way to fandamentil 
reform and make the eventmd task’ of the legielature more onetdna. 
Even more serious, perhaps, it another objection. The collegee would 
find their arrangements upert by the removal of ^ their inter media te 
stndents without finding (any antbority in a position to give 
mtber definite 'aesurancee as to thriV future, or essietaiice in malring 
the noceeeaiy previsipn fiir higher work. ^ Thus there would enenm 
a trying pmjpd of nneertainty < and unrest, with few eompeneetiag ad* 
vantages. 


We think it clear therefore that thi* amendment of the Univenite 
Act ehonld not be made pieee*meal, but that Government ehimld deeide . 
forthwith on its uni ve rally policy se a whole. 

But such a d^sioii would etiH hwve op*n fw • plans, (o) and w 
below, for bcingiiig that poHey giadnaMy into operetam. 

(fi) The Aot veeonetilntiiig the Univewity of 9*^^. 
a aa e e d afaaultaiieeudy with the legMlatinn bringing into eaielenee^W^ 
Umveafiliy of Qaeea and 4e Bemd el Seeondafy and Intoniidiali 


s* USnrEMmrVOt^SSIQN 

tet the eiitiie epentiea the AUt eOiiif timi thit 
tiig to miiMm vbA intermediate ednotiiiB inMi hi eiii|ieiided ^ 
eeom mm Thte pmedm weald obriate the miiidfaBtagee of 
amal kgUalMt eod weald eieate a neve eleai^ . defined foiuUioa. 
Doiiag the 'petted before reoenetitutioa n good deal sdght no doabt bo 
dooe w Oovmmeat and by thef Unifemtyi eepeoiall|y if it had a 
ealeifea whelettw Vice»Caian to iMopaveforthe new mto of thin g. 
Bat it may be dcmbted whether ilm eziatingoiganiaation oonld be^ 

■ peeted to- oavry oat each; srepaiatloiie with entlinaiaein; and we fng 
. that thie airangement would not l^hten die kboara at the EneutiTe 
OommiaaUm* the appointmont of whtoh (though ^fervid for a time) 
weald nltitciiitely be ea neeeaeavj as if the university were reoonatitated at 

<o} The third ooarae which we ngard as poaeibie would bring the Eie. 
cntive Commiaaion into exietenoe elmaltaneonely with the Board (d Seoon- 
davy and Intermediate Education and the TJnivereity of Dam ; but the 
EsioatiTe CommieeioB would have more limited powers than those which 
have pieooeed In Chapter XXXyJI and the piw^ Syndleate and 
weald be left to cany on the routine buniieeB of the Univereity daringa 
pmaiatorj period. The Executive* Commiaaion would negotiate with the 
colleges in regard to their needs under the new aystom ; it would advica 
Oovemment in regard to neoesaaiy grants for the oouegee and for the cm* 
tion of freeh teaehing on the lines indicated in onr reoommendatloni ; it 
weold deal With the gnat probleme of the residenoe and health of students 
end with the provision^ sttee for hostels ; and finally it wi^d advise Gev* 
emmeut ai to the best date for hranging the Act into complete operatum. 
Very toon after that date it oupht to be possible for the Commlaeion to traaa* 
ier its power completely to the new governing bodies of the University. 

61. Like the other schemes for postponement, this acbedie would spread 
the financial liabilities of the Oovemment over a longer period* and wonld 
diminish the pressure of the change both upon the administrative officials of 
Government and upon the Executive Codlmissioii itself. 

The chief objection that we anticipate to the aeheme is that then might be 
fidcAion between the Executive Cmnmiscion and the older univeisitj authori- 
ties. But the Univerrify Act would neocesafily delimit the powers of the 
Oommiaaum and of thcae authorities in such a way im to pnvent formal 
cUhing ; and we hope that in mon informal matteva feieuou might be 
avcidad by the presence of the Vioe*OhaiicelhHr and cf olher members com- 
moa to tbs Executive Gommieeion and to the Syndraate. 

68. We may point out, that if, contrary to our expeetatumiirv^ Univer* 
eily d Calcatta IS orauptituted betove the oreatioD cl the Board of Seooudaij 
and Intermdiate Education, it will be neoesaaiy tot ist up within the Univor* 
^jrproviriohil iiiaoliinciy todaalwitii tiie adioeis. ' . . 

O. We desin to mm k dear tMoertain rsforms in the University of 
Oaleutfa ought not to Iw poilpmied;irim sehcaio be adopted : namm 
thamofidtm d fortiwf naidenfial aen mm odalaon ? the piwiaioa da 
tiimr*s trdiiiag deparbnMt and a dipditemt d adneitioD ; Ae pronsim 
aiadditkml aiammmiidatica far teadiing ; and the protMond measares for 
didfUiif 
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«spM . wluch IbMfc uidvernfy iHidyiMiMi' ^iteiiidv *oau 
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It* iut tluit jut vim it uoit thto^^ Tiiir far higlu 
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toiioab offisr not only Aiib u & ndt to pravii* ftr nodtm 
nil Jn point idtBtifie tnd MiW'Inwidgd^ m it tetullr 
ih iw it r t » \n; <hi qntl%. Tht tehodt an too.air»tr!& ubomitd nrtth 
mparifig^l^t lor iaattioijati>i->4bt fbat^to - ahiiott ill tUi i. 
< it%M(pi«d to letd: Tti thn m atia^»^%'WnaiDbm 

K kjft who Iwvo no tpeqal^fitlMM m an aca&Aio tmiaing and who 
Matt tdMolt without quaUfyitg themarfua for H ; and prapaniiaon'ior 
hho Qnirtn^ it nt| (dse only pnrpoM whieh ^ Mcoadai^ tilhoob 
hatt' to f«m in a n^ern State. ikUl mcgn senons it ifetr >iaok^ 
Jailtttiite upon tiie character of pnj^ilt. Sim of the oorr^^ndcnte irho 
fiitwered the OSihmietion’t qnettioni^^tefrtrd the tehools iK fa9w in 
tiie formation of eha^eter and in oQniF^iig to the b6y*t mind ahleat 
M^rehenMon of dif ideal of di^. >**Pi^iicdd farther home'*, write the 
Ccmmietionm, ^'thf charge amounts to even more than this ; it implies 
' ' that the schi^ls have no spiritual life which touches a boy’s inner 
nature, no corporate unity which appeals to and can sustain his slfee- 
Qouaie loyalty, no moral or iiilellee^l flame which may kindle his erne- 
and, while admitting riiciiirable exeeptions, they state that it 
Hdust be acknowledged that in these respects the work of the scWls as a 
whole is bleak and barren. 

5. (ii)T^ ma^coIi|^0]i^lxaiiiiiiatloA-*The Commissioners were aooor. 
dingly led to examine the two dominating facts which inflnenee high mhool 
o^nisatioB in Bengal— the matrionlation eiamination and the method of 
xecogoition. They found that the iMtrieala^ examumlK conducted by 
the University of Calcutta (which is the largiil examinatioS^of its kind in 
the world) it far from enjoying general approval ; that eleven out of evm 
' twelve of the witnesses who dealt with this point igmmned dissatisfactioii with 
it as a test even for ent^ing the Univenity Viaa wat it allows a very con- 
stdenble number of ill^ducated candidates to pass. Fufthermore, the schools 
are cramped by it For they endeavour to perform what the roles of the 
examini^oQ prescribe ; to enable their pajHle to pnse has beoome thel|| domi- 
nant ama ; and the preasurs which forces thmn to eooeeittnte upon this narrow 
|Sirpoee is great The Conunissioners oomment upon Uie nirverted and nnr 
famring view of higher odneation whieh is thus preyed. They write, 
fat teiy time when the Indtanet ik the peoplsT m tnrm^ itp ^ hop es 
IfQwmds edncitieii, the work actmdly #oim ie suwering from* 
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Nii.,«»;i«4i*P!fe|i^ midSSe 

Vnitfi ^bom mgfUfX^ ctraoii.rMOffmtioB ^atelmik^ 

of ibe Ufllfenitj ood tbo fanotiont cl tlio Deportment ofFiiMlo fnrtlimi 
tiOQ W tim pk|on 1^ to rMort on tim dniml «| 

ic^oole me liiRiiM toplnbing before toe (Tnieemitj nin informiilBiiijL muiihili 
tp ennbleiimtM^ rntrolling nutbority. nT^mSSm 

atitm Ibnt the Umeen^ty pro^ nght enmeetto dimheife thkneir 
e^ beney lei^piistbililir. But the ponreie^if the Uotvemity me lor ibdm 
bttiig nt elSeneioQe in pmetice u thm nppenr to booh paper ; end, owing to 
edreiie ei^ometniioef, *'the plan devised in 1901 and ieaJoosly ppt into meet 
the'^iiiee|dty daring the more favourable eonditimip whwh i# first nie- 
.T^1ed; hm broken t ^ 

^ Colima— Coming fiixt to the Oollegei» Commiasioit 


ezaminatiim proceed to University oounes. * Since the sebool oonnie does wot 
give a^teund general education,’ the Colleges find imposed upon them the 
obligation of nuildng good the deficiencies r*f the schools. *’#ith^ aWt hidf« 
of their stodmits”, says the Commission, **the Colleges never get beyond thfi 
stage of school work. Many stodeats drop outliefore they the ei|d of 

the intermediate course”. ’'There is probably'^o other ccantiy in the worldT^. 
proceeds the Report, *'in which it is the case that so large a proportion of 
those who enter upon a degree oimrse in a Uniynit^ fail to pro(^ to ita 
nataral conclusion, bnt stop at a half-way house. This would seem to indi* 
cate, in the first place, that the relation between the matrionlation and inter- 
mediate standards l| ill ad jnsted bnt still more remarkable, it would seem to 
show that, in thetlpw of the bom and then* parenU and the public, the first 
two years of the university coum are regarded as forming a dtstinct stage by 
themselves, a supplement to the high sohcol course while the intermMiato 
examination is iwgarded as nfL natural stop| ing-plaee’’. The Commissiaii 
further remarks on the reduction at this 'tage of the dnoice of subjects, the 
absence of guidance to students renrdipg their choice, snd the failure to pcih 
vide for any Introduction, to vocational tnuning such as is needed by wat 
half of th» students who will pass direct into variom ocenpations '^after ^e 
interihediate stage. On taming to the metnods of inskruotson, the Commii" 
sion finds that the implequaoy of the system becomes still more patent. The 
classes ate almoft in^Alyfar too large. The traditum of leotnrw k 
deeply inflated. The methods suitable for University students aie apphed k 
those who have not yet undi^one a satisfactory sohool course. 

lo dealing #ith the undergraduate work of Ae College^ the Ca>^ 
mksioiiers state that the outstanding fact indicated in the i^ies to tWr 
queelKHinaire k that ’’diasatisfBotioa with the eXfskng jTdem isjB M 
▼efid. and kin most esees both deep and poignant ^ ooimte tokoii ^ 
of the p^naty eittasi the ^eieoey of the 0»lkges le their 

nreVSmtoSdwiwties^'compelkd to provide the whok of the edueidkii 



40M Imter far About mty 40 oMtiiii* oal flie povoftyof pivAma fu tboM 
iMitiitiottt i* aH fbe nmA otrikinff bj tib oontijpft wMi the bettor 

poid ^Mto l^ ^ of Gornmnent Oolicgei. Instraetion i| .ttbe^ oomimlsoiT 
leetiivet ; tatprial iibtMi in itoaon^ nothing inon iddit^^ coach* 
^ ing dnom/* Four of the privatdjT managed fimt^^rade Coille|ee ui the Uni. 
ireni^ oentm of Galontta are deatoibed a%^iiiige eogobing eatablidiiDentofor 
oianuaalaone* irherein Gie hnnian dement in edneatba to InedtaUjr almost 
aoB Wletent.** Halfof tbdf ttndento are in the intennediato etage. The 
proportion of teaeben to students to itioh as to make anr adequate attention 
to w the latter impossible. The majoritj ct their students come 

from dtotant parts of Bengal <espeoianj Baetem Boogal) and nearly 4,000 of 
these an unprorided widi hostels or attached messes. 


, a (o) Tke concaatratloA el ftvdafita in Caleittta. This concentra. 
ikm of students in Caloutto forma a very serious featun of the situation as 
iMuds the cdleges of the metr^ In the Arto and prof^ond eolleass 
or the city and in the post-graduate claaees, the commiaeioii' f6un1lld674 
students. Of those nearly 11,000 were readii^ the local Arto colleges and 
atorat 1,500 in the poet-gr^nate olaases. Of those in Arti^ colleges, only' 
S«579 came fnm Caicatta itself, 1479 fe»n ad jeemit areas, and the remainder 
bem other parts of Bengal mr of Indian Hostel seoommodation was itonnd to 
exist for only 2,«57;and, in addition, 2.556 students were residing in 
attached messes. Fnrtherrmon, the Commission ohserred that, though 
Onreinment had recently made generone contributions towards new hostel 
accommodation, and though, ceit of 50 lakhs expended on hoetels in Bbngal, 
■Bori than two-thirds had been spent in Odentts, there were still in 1917 as 
many as 4,500 stidento living under unapproved conditions in the city. 

About two-thiids of the number of studeuto who, though not residents of 
Galeutta, are studying in its Arts i^lleges, are in the intermediate etage 
**who 0 e needs, ’’ say the Compaieeioners, *'coal^ quite well be mot, and ought 
to be met, nearer their homes. It to they who, in the mdn, produce the 
residential problem which forms so grave difficulty in ^Cslcutta ; wd the 
attempt to provide decent conditions life for them involves an immense 
outlay which might be far more profitably expended in meeting their needs 
nearer to their homes.'^ *Tt to impoedble to exaggerate," "the evils that are 
likely to result from tHto drift of boys from oountiy districts, i11*traiped and 
knowing npdiing of the world, into the dangeroue oonditions of life in a 
great city, where they are lost in the crowd, and where it is impossible to 
ptpride for them imy adequate rapervleion.'^ ; 

9. fail)' Pest-graduate teaching in the Uniitorelty. Apart frtm the 
Law College, the Univemty maintains from its own JFan|^ endowmenn and 
giants the College of Science and the post graduate oiaseei. These were or;i;a- 
nised in 1917 uiMer two hoards of post-gnduate studies and oontained wring 
the Msuon of 1917-18 about 1,500 students and ^188 professbto 
lie CqmiiHssioii, while admitting the advantages end the necesnty of the 
iQritmii, point ont that the activitiee cd the teadmr are in ^c 
Sit letotl subject to hy tbe Syndicate 

; anikMaBMBb iii ini 
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ini|ji|nrri^ ' matt diMitma tbui the di?irfoa tf odBiaii 

Mtuaed eomn^^ ; Uud: it i« appnheiiM that the 
tioi» iievelopiiig apM inmi the eoUeMt, may effect tleir atatiia and wma* 
neiii^ittml their dfidenejrs ud that the queetion of adeqoate poet* 
g^aate inetriietioii iff plaeee ootiide Oaleat^ - • ■ 

la ini) Tlia iuriadielioa of the Uaivaraltf« The ^■nmieeinn 
pwtaoat Hiat the popalalaoDa ol Bengal and of United Kingdom aie 
almost the aame--aoout 45 millions ; <#nd that the numbers of stndents 
preparing for Uhivenity* d^gms are atm almost the same— about 26000 
Bat» behind this apparent similarity, the oontrasts are great. Owing to 
the low peroenta^ of literaoy the proportion of the eduosM diMe in 
Bengal who are takmg full-time university courses is almost tdi 
as greet as in the United Kingdom. If regard is had to the paucity 
of women students and to other factors it becomes apparent an 
enormously higher proportion of the educated mule population of lUngn | 
proceeds to univednty studies than is the case in the United Kingima. 
At the same ' time a very much smaller proportion goes to the Univer- 
sity for what is ordinarily described as vocational training. Amint 
the 26,000 students of the United Kingdom are divided among ei^tm 
universities. The same number in Bengal are all brought under ^ oontral 
of a single university. Thev follow in each subject the same course of study, 
r ad the same books and unaergo the same examinations. *Mt is a oommon- 
says the Commission, **tliat a university, just because it is concerned 
wlith so individual a business as the training of the mind, can easily become 
too large*’. The University of Calcutta is the largest in the world ; it **has 
to deal with 26,000 students scattered over an immense province wherein 
communications are very difficult ; it is responsible also for tbe educational 
control of more than eight hundred schoob, a function snob as no university 
outside of India is called upon, to perform ; and under these conditions it m 
unreasonable to expect that its governing bodies should be able to deal with 
their immem and complex task in a wholly satisfactory way**. 

11. (vui) Tlie govemiag bodies of the University. Ovsr-vsst as 
are the area under the University's jurisdictions, the number 0 ! insUtutums^ 
of students and of examiners, for proper administration by any slngto 
o^puiisation, the Oommisrion found that the administrative organ cliarj^ 
with these hmvy responsibtitias b in itself defective 

The paramount body in the University is the Senate. But it is insuffi- 
ciently sq^resefftatlvie, whether of the cmieges as places of learning, of the 
general mies of learned prefesspns as iudi, of commercial, industrial and 
sgrieultnial Intyrest, of dmrent communities, more espreially the Muham- 
madans of the provinces included within the juri^iction the Univeisity 
and even of many parte <mE Bengal. The majority of its memben are 
nominated. The Cmmiesion thinks that, though nominatiou has been 
exereiiiad with a keen desire to do jnstiee to ocmflieting claims and to indude 
•on the Ssnato men of eminence and experience, nevertheless it b piobi^ 
not the beat mediod to adopt in a prsd^inant degree for the cons t i t oticn 
of a buEge body. 

Tbo oieentive lunetioas of the Senate are wielded by t^ Syndb^ 
^ ConunimioB consideis tWs to be the least satbfeotoiy of aU the ^vmity 
Mies. HsmsBibeis are ordiiiaiity limited to persons leaidsBtiiiornaar 
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^ oohdaw. 

InwtioMM eaii 


l!hm is no ^WdSB for stiitonMIre ditsefci^ 

As FbeiUiiit snd Bnurds Siitdiss sossess oidjr id' 
asiitfiffstttbexs|a^ sodass^ 

Ant ths Govtniiiig Bodist kre oolf mnitj iasliBeUTS la sompoHitioii bnf 
iiss iiapttlestly srtkttU for tlie pirforsasuies ci iv. 

gsnsts IS «Q aDtslisfiistoj oomprcimiis betwsoD sn szpert sondmie My and 
asiiiBetlof lajsnsB szpeiisiioed ia psislM siUm As pissent arnnffe^ 
Mutt lor the oaadaot of basiiisfs fail to teeiurs respcmnbUii^ in^ 
Isnids of tbs S^ndtoats for the foaetioas whioh it is saimoBk to- 
porfona. Tbere m no efieetiye soadsmio body. Tbs GommiMn main* 
taiin ibat a aniverutr rc^nirss for its ^oetirs gnssmaaos orgaoB of 

thies ty p os a body to keep it in tonob with the rariad reqniisments of the- 

oonununity ; a body which will (rirs statesmanlike gnidanoe in the aooom- 
amdation it means to ends and also the movision of means and will mediate 
between the possible misoonoeptione of tibepablie and possibly too Ike restricted 
oatdook of the scholar ; and thirdly a body of acbolars to give autbaritatire 
directum of learning. 

Filially, the Commioaion reoommend that the Vioe-Ohaneellor, who has 
hitherto om a pmt4iine officer, d^^bt now to be a whole-tame and paid 


18. (iz) 'Tlie fsiatjiiaa of the Univeraity with its afiKUatsd coUcgsa 
Ae Commitmoa comments upon the procedure laid down for the affiliation 
and diaaffiHRtaon of oollegos. A oollege affiliated on the atiength of a aatement 
showing adequate staff may weaken that staff bjr the appointment of lew 
satishietory ^eaohers. Ae disagreeable onne of initaating prooMingefor 
disiffidiatiragieets oi a single indmdnal" Ae wsmd of disaffiliation is at 
nieient tdb oiwstio to pra^ nse and the Sjndioate is not poBseseed of 
due powers for secnring oomi^ianoe with the reoommendatlong made by its 
inqpeotora. 

Ae Umvenntj has’ been unable to secore reeonable conditions of ealai}' 
and tonnxe for oouege teachers, or that the teachers appointed are comiwteDt 
While its control has been ineffeotire in the yitau^ important fnpotion of 
Mouing efficient teaching, in oth« matters it is top n|^, its geueial 
oier wmrk of the colleges is desoribed as nnheidtliy and it faas aefaieved a dead 
wa^Eonnitj of cnrricnlnm nnknowo, the ComMinoiiers belieye, elsewhere in 
Jhe worid, certainly ontside India. 


W. (%) Tfc* MbtioliB tlw UahrmnOtir with Ctowninent 3^ 
iOmiBiinoik drr«ted:mil^ of ^ I7a>von>^7 *1^ 

GoranmeaL It woaidet^ th.^nii»Bttin.me of an^gefflM* 

Im the Gofinnwiit of UoiTonBty ^ A 

ii[|^lMd>toia«anii^^ oontiol dwOd tetnone^ 

ito: jiBA 

lodil GdfWniMts aai to nmveisiwr 
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Inlutuw' d«a i4b the IToiSSlSSk 

ofite fonctioiw^by theolwmotar of ito wSS^^^JjA^!?**-**®***** 

and with the Umvowitjr itwtf. It i, neeoMary to 

of that Dei^iBont with pth«r DepartmontTwhilS^d^ 

opherw of edooatioii, to appoint tl» Djwetor a 

inent:andto reoogniM that on the Department 

poneibilitjr for a ...and eyetem of -1^1 

which, owing to insaflSclenoy of fnnde and divWorrf 

(Jnirereitj, it haa no power to fulfil The Din*eniif»1ll *** 

be reepunaible for the eharaeter of the traininv *"I* •*•“■^4 

for the efficient and eeonumieal ezpenditnm^ of ita *faidente and 

came time, here alM, Qovemment cannot abrogate it**»S''''**’*LMA* 

tmiteec few the highett intereete of the nation • for en»urior?n*!*i.^ !??'"• *• 

training prounde of the nation, ite nnireiaitieiL am admulrnfJ^c Mi? Iwgfcttt 

fnnctiona, and that the Dnirereity i. «, orJSJSd « S ihl?*? 

iti prop* fnnotione j for regulating the eoiAitione of admiliS^to*!.?^^*" 

XHf T eiiijry^ ^ ^ 

IIL— Detroit yirojMMad o» tke main reeommeaiatioiu tia 

Rcaaoas for the short eeaings diacovend by the ComaUMliik^ 
14 The brief enmman of certain portions of the Report whieb « 

“ "ft to be taken.ae fnlly repre^ting theTK^SJS^S 
•Vun m B^g»4 still Ism in India as a whole. The astiaotiMi * 

M (^nions from a report of this natnre is apt to ho aliwhflv miJC?®** 
l%e Government of India desire it to be nndemt^ that whi2 ”” *^*f* 

1*K co"»»wo". tw .« In iwi,‘iy .25 

mfe that body in aoknowlwiging the great eerriees which the 2Lkit.??!^ 
of ^rn edneation and the aetiritiee «f the Dnirsisitr 3 oSSSl*?^ 
perf^inri in the pvt. The affiliating ai.d the eaamini^ ^nm3r^ » 
rtgsrded by many hiirh anthoritiee as rdidiesllv tuiltv Bat It m 
«w what otlmorga^tiun eonid in the wiLle of^the £L M nta r r”*^^ ** 
It* Yl.®!!.*" t®*"*?** « i» Win for the enan^ ^ eSJS! 

fc^f highw leming. The JegieUtion of 1«M teee^^ taSSTirt 
F^fnm^irfthelnduui nnirereitiec. lint itmediffienirto deidla 
perfoiw iee of ttiie fnnetbin in face ef the^^ 
'ilj? «ompetin>f,elaims of eolleiee and the neoasntv of 

uitereffits of rarunic iastitntioiie. The ieolated and mlfeeai^ 
^^metijr of the eollem londen^ impossible tlie 
mi4^**i ®?**^*^ tsaebing and the appiiintinent of tiwihom whieh ftfinri 
^ body to nee iw infinenee ttei33rthrl3i2r 

ocliMrirteito elile 13^ 

JJT-SuSSLaCiir? •? 
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; tlMfiteiipim urnOmmU^ 

11^ ti^ ate tbe nuUlm whMi tii« 
liienmra^ wmciimnA tad tiia anminltbi ttoit 

Actiott pfOjjpoitd* 

17* Tilt 0oif«miii6iit of India thenfbrt oommead tliM mttmi It At 
conridtrilioa of loeil OoftnnMitfaBd aaivttiatiet. Tkty Iht 

aMU^ •ngmlioiM whtoh the Oommtarioii hM made on tho ntii tlile^atidt* 
ttioiido high idaiol and TTniTtaily tduoatioii. Tiitj tevt it tettt 
looiil Gotmineatt to taka saeh aetkm at they tkink fit n^urdliig OMt 
importaiit nooimiiandatioa of tha OommittioB, ntmaly, tha tapiMitioa tf ia« 
leraMdiate frdoi collegiate adacatkm and the placing of it» ttgalliar wilk 
aceondatj adneatioii^ andar aoma amtably conatitiited body on wa liaat c| 
tha^ Boatd of Secondary and Intermediate Ednoation propoeed in thi 
Beport— io conetitated aa to rcpreaant Ttriona interecta and ao rekdad to ttie 
Departmantaof Pnblic Inatmotion aa to obrnta any nndna abrogatloii c( 
tha reaponaibility of Qorernment lor tha adequacy of aohool trainings TIm^ 
leaToalao to tha oonrideiation of local Govemmenta anch adminiatmtifa 
qneationa aa tha changea anggeated in the general organiaation of taachiag 
and inafiaeting ataib, tha fntore control of Govemmant achoolaand colligaa» 
ate. But it ia ncceaaary that the Government of India taka early amon 
rggardrag thoee leoommandaiiona which direetlp affect the Univarai|y of 
.. (^ni£Cainca that Univerait^ forma tha immediate anbject of tha Commia- 
«bn*a inveatigationa and (until the meaanre, which the Govemmant of India 
libw propcaa, JM^na ii^ law) reraaina the apecial care of tha Govenior41aiir 
ml in Conneifand of the Govemor-Geneml aa Chancellor. Hera alao the 
admlniatmirra matters, including tha future organimtUm of aecondary and 
intermediate education in separation from the University, will appropriately 
be decided by the Government of Bengal. The concern of the Government ct 
India ie tlic passage of the legislative mesaurea requisite for giving effset to 
the main recommendations of the Commission regarding the rsoonatitution of 
the Univaiaity of OalcutU and the incorporation of the tTnlvcisi^ of Baceab 
The aeoond of thaac propoaala ia intended to set up a new type of Univamify 
in Bengal which may poaaibly be the preourior of other univanitics at a 
^aimilft r nature in that Preaidenoy and elsewhere and to relieve the UmvaidNy 
of Cdeutta of some amall portion of the heavy burden which it now audidlii* 
The legislation to that end has already been introdneed in the Impatial 
Legislative Council. Ao r^rda the University of Calcutta it k the iiiM; 
tion of t^ Government of India to publish and place .berm the Icmmm 
L egislative Council a mcaaura based on Gie lines ii^icated in the wmntt 
portion of this Beodation, Tha Government of India pfoposa to pidwA m 
text of the Bill aa aeon as pcaaihla. Bnt they have daeid^ to pre^ it . hy 
dwpraiantlUaolutlou lnordarthatnotimamayha last tn aaowmtM* 
pB^witk tim main featttfca iff the wyaaure con^tdated. ^ pwa^l t 
act forth in the ftdlowiiw faction, whielt will form the of^ 
haen diasaaaad with tha Govaminant of Beng^. who ^ •Wf® ^ 
Covumm itt t of Ladin regi^ug ^ aultahililgr of tha acHcn Mtfn- 
pbffid#' 



«8 GOVl^O^ 

IK Tik$ RkfmHrmdkn fTMe Y ^tfiirffir 

A t1i» IVfltiim. 

18. the OommlMioii flirtt applied itelf to the Om^ ili4 ditteolt taalr 

iSiH tmhfaee thS 

colleges the atjrwhiai era eaMb^ tree IlAiemilj .ioBtme- 

tiofi. Or the existing system of poet graduate lastnietiott it lemarfced that 
it is nnheojthy that any sharp line of dirision ahould be drawii between the 
higher And the barer teaching pt a Unirenity and that it is ednally disad- 
vantageous that a system of more advaneed instmetion <dumld he built up at 
the expense of undergraduate teaohing, which is the feundattou of nearly all 
adrancra work. The problem would m almost insolable were it nut that 
under the arrangement proposed for the Intermediate okaaea. the number of 
•students in Arts colleges will be reduced to about 4^000 and k unlikely to 
expand within a reasonable period beyond 6^000, to whom must be added the 
lydOO posttpraduate students. Even so, the problem is difficult enough and 
k complicHted / by the fact that the idea, of instructioii ine^leges 
largely independent of the central body k deeply rooted and cannot be dis- 
tegarded. 


(ii) Various schemes reiected 

19. The Commission considered and rejected various sobemes which 
■were placed before it with a view to the foundation of a teaching organisa- 
tion. 

Inddentally (lliough this scheme had as its object the improvement of the 
sonditioDS of student life almost more than that of teaching organisation) it 
may mentioned that the commission devotes a chapter to the question 
whether it is desirable to remove the University and its colleges to some 
place outride Ckloutta whero more spacious ^accommodaHon and improvement 
of the physical, moral and intellectual conditions under which the stadents 
live are pbarihk It is obvious that many difficulties which the Commission 
hM discovered would be solved by some such action. This proposal found 
ssany warm supporters among the correspondents and witnesses. On the 
other hand there were witnesses who urged the undesirability of academic 
eeelnrion, the healthiness of Calcutta, the difficulty which would be ex- 
perieneed by the poorer students in a fully residential University, the value of 
boiM induenees, etc. The Commisrion observes that the ugregation of 
Uaifoiaity buildings and colleges round College Square has already proce- 
ed so for as to malm that part of Calcutta a Univeirity quarter. The sitn- 
atioii of thk group is central and convenient for the city as^ a whole and, 
4mugh thereare some iiiiportaiit exceptions, fow of the existing institutions 
aie for removed from this group as to make interwUngiate relations im- 
nosriMn Hie Government of India fully approriste the advantages whi^ 
wis^ he derived from the location of the University in a mom open site. 
Bntk opart from tiie eonriderations put fommrd by the Commkiton in favour 
of tim iolintlon of presell it is felt that the expem 

>sirilknl. ghM^ be Inftiitely grentcr than the mM m-ermtion of buM- 
ingSbho^ tte^^ diffoiil&s invdved pr^b^ 



mximirsxsiTrcoMM:3XEPOJtr ^ 

■■ ■ (iw) 

ic dtdiui witli OcM tniow Hi. 
iiiiitlM||j||tnettl>e aoit ad^n. 
Bat tl^Boaditiam ayiiMnd to 
_ . . . , BmiMiMtoa ttonfora Mmato a 

toaiMng UBtoamto of a new t*pr> aot enctljr ootianondtof to m a«w 
eiiftingy to te aehiefed throngh wtiitthfy i^rm a sjotiieait of tlio taiiw* 
mty and ita oollegot. Under this selieino the Univenitj will bo leaUjia^oa* 
iiblo tor tba diaiaetar of the teaehlng fpren in iU name. The pioOlifre 
importanee of the Mllegee ^11 be inereiieed and onij tboee eelleg^ will bo 
permitted to'jpartieiMte which can ehow an effieienuy eonal to the IdlfiliBeBt 
of the oonditione to Im laid dbwn. Thom oollegm in Chlentta which (hanoh 
fulfil eoeb oonditione will be treated at temporarily affiliated, hot will ait 
participate in the privileges of the Teaching University. 

Incorporated and Conatitoant Collegaa. 

21. The colleges which participate in this scheme wonid be the inoor* 
porated colleges maintained by the University itself and the constitnant 
colleges, t.e., snch of the colleges in Calcntta as are able to take a part in 
University teaching. These institations would have to fulfil certain eoadi* 
tions. They must free themselves from the incnbos of intermediste riasMS 
at the earliest possible moment. Admimions mast not be made bayood n 
maiimura of 1,000 stndants. The proportion of <*ollego teachers to stodanti 
ahonld be one to twenty-five thongh it it admitted that a proportion ef oho 
to fifteen or twentv wonid be more reasonable. No whole-time taaabun 
should be paid les* than Rs. 125,a roontii, nor any head of a departiiiont at 
teaching ]eM:than Ba. fiOO. Snitable buildings for leaching andf residanlW 
accommodation for students must be prodded. Ssch college should bo 
under a properly constituted governing my and should have a te a cl is ia » 
oonncil. 


It k by the Commission 



(0) The functions of the University. 

22, The University itself would not complete with ite eolli^ee but wonlt 
snpplement their resouxees, piuviding instruction in those subjects wbart flin 
ooUeges eanndt supply it and teachers of high distinction in m nmo aitU 
nary subjects of undergraduate work, maintaining a central libiaiy, ale. H 
mnid appdnt ita own teachers and ivoognisc oollega teaebars lor the impart* 
ing of inalrartion in its name. It would orgaaiac instruction so as to gra* 
vent overlapping. It would continna to exercise its present fuoctlona, hot 
materially modmed. For the definition of curricula would be mainly in iho 
hands of taadbexa of the University and its oollegas and tba mmaMm 
system would be Isas rigid ai^ would follow ratlin than dictate the taoA* 
ing. ‘Tn ahort’^aay the Commiaaioners. "under a new and happier gpataii^ 
Univerii^ ought not to stand mtrsly in the relation of a tM-martntO 
Sti oonstitnent edUegaa. It ought to asMot and strengthen tbm. 
do this in part by giving gnidanpe and advice, and by enconvainng Ik hirt 
ttdn to takeo dotper interest in college work ; in Mat by provioliif Irirtfik 
‘ Mnotibcmseltesproeye, which con U mi 

• M «a Iko 

ouOMdlr 


tionv aneh as ^ ebUcgeS'Oonld i 


by their atadwta | in'part by giidag iceognition aiid^ 
heofe oidhfo tsaeliani, and so Iteqdiig the eol^;:'a to rrtain good 


(ft) 

fSi IJiid^ liiM iifw «r^ alioiikl 

fpdiii^i^ JfiWi f fc <H)llSii mdin^ Icar ^ 
mo§mM$ to MPom ty|||oii<^ in tli« e«M of piii itodoBlo ;!^ 
tflimA mooed to tlie N||Brii dogiee efter anotW one or jrm looord- 
faig w oi^ hm taken iitlkmooi^ or a pan ooaiie. A nmM departure is 
legakted mm t&e ajrtoiii of inatroetioii now in yogpe^ ^Rie OGoeiidre em. 
pliii&eiow kid npon attendance at leetniif m oea^ ^ tke importanee 
Of tntorial guidance miiat be realised. Saeh nnderjpradnale meat be a 
membm of ooU«|^ and it wifi be the duty of each eoll^ to j^eide indivi- 
dual tutorial ^Klance for eveiy student and such leetiifes iaa will supple, 
meni those oippanised by the University. The Report kys great stam on this 
individual guidance and comments stronglj on the barrelinfas of an endless 
round of lectures and a University training almost wholly unrelated to lh« 
veal thoughts and aspirathins of the student's minds* whose etuollons and 
ispiiations require training into useful, instead of hatardoua, ehannik. 

Temporarily affiliated coUegea. 

The Commission recognised that many of the oolleges in Calcutta, 
aetbey now are, will be quite unable to satisfy the oonditious essential for 
paiiiotpation in the teaching organisation of the University. **The oolleges," 
says the Report, ^'now include some thoueands of stndento. who are being 
t|jiven a kind of training quite unworthy of the name of University educa- 
tion.’' The needs of these students must be met. Hence sueh colleges 
mtiBt he retained* But they will be permitted to exist as institutions teaeh- 
inj^ up to a degree only on a basis of tempprary affiliation for dve years 
with a possible extension ; they will form no part of the teaching organisa- 
tion { and no new colleges will be thus re^nised after the new syeteni has 
once been brought into operation. Certain conditions are suggested, e.g., a 
nttnimum salaiy of Rs. 100 for teachers and of Rs. 250 for heMS of dep^ 
ments. Temporarily affiliated colleges will become either constituent 
oolleges or intermediate institutions. 


Mufassal colleges. (>) The Problem. 

25. It is physically impossible for the widely scattered colleges outside 
Celoutta to have any part in the Teaching University. Hence they require 
a diffisrent kind of treatment. Here also various schemes were suggested 
and vejeeted. An obvious solution wonlilbe the oonverson of the Iming 
uMpfbiia/ colleges into nniversities established after the nat^n of Dsoos. 
But the dommissionen were regretfully driven to the oondiision that (apart 
fxom Dacca) there is no coUege which is yet ripe to be transfomicd into s 
Uniyamiy. **In the long run" says the Report, “the best thing to ^ngtl 
u^ he tlieesklffiAiiient of asmali nuinberqf efficieiitijr organised univern- 
tto in wherein a tratnhig can he given #hioh will be not Im 

waloaUe in quality, though powibly less wide in range, than ttat which wiJi 
te offnM by Calcutta and Dacca, the remainder Hie coHegm 
iheimdves to the vitally important work the intennedialc ^ 


^401 uurii ev^ empiar inwra^ "• 
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i w rt tW iMwjb rftiH>«farf«ittitrtwt.4iMWt '«diiiw;a[t \~_„. . 
%Him . :. ^ ii lijpiwtMit Wtei fc awwi i A ii ^ ; ib.liiiilMr^': 

'«dh8l> aniric alniiidatad to rttive towonlo a )HfiMie4«ibjr« 
i «d tooMkn (tb piUo and via tb finaaeial nf port of tiwir ohra 
;i»l aw 7 b.i^bvadtooa|<qrtaa tiMnr pragNoo ia otoeaglh, aa famaaihif 
dogne of fimrtaat. oa«]i aa aitt tt ttem laayaai wIW aa of ' ia Hiii 


mi IJbe HitfMMfBoM!. 

26. Tin Cottmisskm aooot6tng(^ oonelnded that tbe kmAMf 
fMiIutioii of tiM pvobletn is to be icnmi in some form of sasooiiftkm bi^iM 
the mtifa$tai colleges and the j^niveraity of CAleutta. For tbs |Nif|^ it 
proposed the establishment of a Board of Mujkuat CoUegss wbieb/ wbile 
an integral part of the UniTentity organisation, shoald bO fspcesentatin of 
potleges which it is destined to snperrase. The Commissioners etroni^ liHto 
however, that this Board should he regarded not as a permanent bnt as m 
temporary organisation, 

(III) Proposed organfaatiMi of mttlaeaa! eoUagiA. 

37. The ooUeges would be elassed as followi^— 

(a) Univonity oollegm^ which would be regarded as potsntial nniver* 
sities. These would be reeuM to folfil eeitaio eonditioni^ «g.t the provi* 
•ion ofji^Murato teMbiDgfo^i^ ths msintenam ^ ^at 

Isist onsitcaohor for every 30 stadents, the payment to them of ealarm 
of notlessithan Re. 135 a month and Rs. 100 for liesde of departinm^ m 
snbmission of the , principal teachers lor approval or rseognition by th# 
(Jntversitv,«eto. . v 

(5) Other mn^otsol colleges, which wonid gr^uaVy assort theasstffni 
. either as Uninemity cidleges or as intormsdiato institnisons. 

Though no.eg^ uniformily of content between the enrnciila of w 
eollyges And tboee of the Teaching Univeiiity he dmnan d sdg 
thevCommMott eonsidered it important that as far ae possible there ehtw 
be a general eorreepondence of eUndard. In order to secmre wis mm » 
large element not exceeding half ef ^e of Mufmal Cellefse shmld 
cm^t of (Calcutta toaebera. 


(It) CcdlggeeiaBinffluinni Aiuml 

38. Some of the existing extw-Clabuttaoolligmafeaitu^ 

Atber than Bengal. The Commiseion eordially endeiM the ypnhye ox 
.eetaUishing a Univeieity at Bangoen, while coneiderw y timt urn hm 
eoHem which would compose thet Univemity, if they eonld woik ^ yf 

foheme of ee-opeiation, Bm 

modified form tbmr conneetion wkh Calentta tbrongh the meOTO etOj® 




rtirtmla frtm Spllirt wonJd pwUblf to go to 
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swt^' T&ese mgKCitieiii wAl na be &iisidered by tile of 

Bmnft and tbe Cliief OmaMoner oi Amaw. 

Sitmmariftd'daialllcatiett of 

^ to. The propoMla ef the CbmaiMion thenforc, as regarda tbe Univer. 
'§it}f of Calcntta and ita collegea. contemplate a teaching organiaiion, in 
wbidi the antral bedj and certain of the eolleges will eo-operate ; a tempo, 
faiy grrangement for thoa collegea of Calcutta which aa unable to fulfil 
. eonditiaif reouired in cenatitueat colleges ; and an afiliating and eiamining 
organiation tot m^anal collegea, which may retain their present status as 
a temporaiy measure and cTentually become either University or intpr- 
inediate colleges. Further, women's eolleges, whether in Culcutlaor in the 
will be placed under a speekl hMid and made subject to special 

conditions. 

The constitotlon of tEt University— (s) Tlie prdSfem. 

SO. With a view to its performing these functions the Commission con- 
sidered that the University must be equipped with a sj^stem of government 
more carefully devised for the purpose tnan that which it now possesses ; 
a system which will combine a proper representation of public opinion and 
of all the interests concerned in the healthy development of the edocatif.nat 
mtem, with tlie maintenance of a proper degree of inftuence and authority 
lor the beat expert epiaion ; while ut the same time the snperviaorv authority 
of Government^ and its deep eoneem tn the matters with which the Univer- 
sity has to deal, must be properly provided for,, without imposing upon 
Government minute and detailed responsibilities uhich its omcers cannot 
veasonably be expected to fulfil. 

(h) T&t Visiter, Gie C&aaeelfor, efic* 

31. It b propped by. the Commission that the relation of special inti- 
macy between the ilniversity and tbe Oovemment of India should cease 
and that the Governor ol Benmil should in future be the Chancellor but 
the Goveiaor-General should how the office pi Visitor and that the Govern- 
ment of India should exercise fuller powers of supervision than at prewnt 
not only over Calcutta but over all the universities of Indb. The Vice- 
Chancellor ehould be a whole-time officer appointed by tlie Chancellor. 

(Hi) The Principal f ovemfag Bodlea. 

32. nieep rinoipd governing bodies anewering to those indicated io' 
paxagiaph 11 of th» Resolution are proposed—- 

(a) The Court would be a bige represeniative body, whose msent would* 
be laired for fundamental legisiaUve proposab hot not for details of regula- 
tuma and which would exercise a general euperrision over the finances of 
^e Unirenity, etc. For the diecniieion of more detailed mattbs Courts 
will nn aleeted eomnit^ of reference whose ipedai dnty it will be to- 
dbense mattem with the Exeanthre Couneilr , ^ 

(i) The ExeeutiveCeuneil would be a email body, entnised with finan- 
cial aad adminiatcative dutiet and wiEi eonaidenmle lefl^tive powers,' 
bnt net eooeemed with thodelails of pnrdy goademie* baaiiieie. . 

. (c) The Aeadeniip OtjMM woidd & the auineiiie body in 
inatUffs and Gie dnnl adHiofity lot moat tt the orabaiy aeiAMnio basmewr' 
^ wo^ eeniib giiintydl 
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.*23? ^ ottjW bqjij^ iMh M aB jri|«MMl8awt. tlMB^ 
ir«a«‘»BduB»OB, tlM Muhm AdviMnjr OouniiM and ewtida atudlV 

‘ linth* vkvto tfceisitistim of theneirndiirof tHiiiRi, r null EttU* 
tira OmarnmAm. opiioiotod bj the G«vniior.Oeii«nl in OmboU, olHmli b» 
oppmiitod iBraMdutely oftw the punoK of the let It ironid wdw 
•mwmmmte with ooUoRas. dnft the StetotM itlunfyiDC the oomtitawt 
and Uoivariify oollcgei^ appoint a provkional oommfttee to deal with 
dary and intemediate edncation, oontiitnta a pfoeieional Aeadmk Conndlb- 
consider finaiunal anang^mente and perfonn other inportent dntiee* 

(iO) Ualvarsity leglclation. 

83. Commission found that the exiatina legislation which goTeme* 
the actmties of the Universitiee is undnlj riirid: It acoordhigly propbeed 
that, while an Aet should le passeit in the Imperial Legislatiro GmiimbS' 
repealing the Aet of <1857 and, ao far as it eonoema this Univenity, the Aet 
of and defining in very general te ‘ma the powera and the conatitatlon 

of the Unireieity, the terms ^ this Ar t should he elahbfatad in a number 
of atatutea, Orainaneea and Regnlati^wina. The first 8tatote would be 
scheduled to the Act, but would be capable of amendment by the Court, 
subject to approval by the Governor of Bengal in Coundl. Among otto' 
things, the first conferment of any Unireniiy privileges on anv institntloe 
in Bengal should be through Statute. The Ordinances would govern the 
daily work^ of the University, would be made by the Executive Conn^; 
though initiated as regards purely academic matters by the Academic Ceuncil. 
and WOTld Im subject to the veto of the Chancellor. Tlie Regnlatlono would 
deal with minor matters and their framing would be entrusted to the various 
bodies of the Uuiveisity oonoemed with the matters with which they deal. 


Criticisma of the Report 

34. Such, generally expiueaed aud exclneive of many mittere wbMK 
though lees eeeential for the carrying out of theechcmc are nevertbciMe M 
considerable importance, are the propoeals of the Commission regarding’ the 
University of Cwentta. The Government of India accept them as probably 
embodying the moet feaeible scheme which ic eompetihb with existing oon^ 
tions and which at the eanw time gives promise of healthy developmnit in 
ihefninre* The legiclative measuiu embodying the ConraiMslott*s pmposeK 
whieh it ie intended to place before the Imperial Legislatiiw Council wffl, 
ft is hoped not depart in essential respect from the provision set foith In 
the Re[^ and only summarised In the broadest lines in this Rcsolutm. 
The Government of India, however, obeerve tbat^ two mmbeii cl w 
Oommiocion wore not in entire agreement regarding eertein aepceta ef the 
proposaJe and’ that eritieiime have been put forward in ether quartere— com 
to the effeet that the efaeagoi suggested ere too rsdieal, othen to thedM 
that ctill more dmetic alterations are requirod. It is, theiuforq, to be unlie* 
itood tiM» wh^ the foiibeoihUig le^sletkm will embody the essenllal oe^ 
Knee of the Comniiaclon'e eehome, there may W room lor differenoes in deUlIf 
dietated by the admlnsetrativi eoneidenitieai or by pnUie eritie&m 
Vlewi of iim GofusMMac of IndU OB the dbmrfikmdoa 
dd InpmdMIart theGoverninentollndiae^^ that tbr hBSjtiMt 
prppeied fair tenmdsaiMy aM^ eeli^m sMy^in prsetiee^lesd i» 



?P«i»edfor 
ffWimity 
itiin. If on 
H will be 


t4 ffi?F2R w mpu ^ 

If ^ naw in ^ 

aSaient oii^iiiiaiticM witt 

io a ^Imb cl iaMalatioiii 

in the fieaohing/IJhivei^ty nsd oftMlited^ 

^ the Btnndaids wl»^ iu^ « UniTmitj elieiild e 

1 theee a^pfiveheiieioDs ue fonnd to be ^ 

to deviee flaeniw tor deelhig with en^ ooUegee in ft n^ 
tioim manlier than that eon^j^ted the Gommiaiioii aiid it iriU mbablv 
prove moBt aatkfaotorj if the fiaeentive CommiMibii ia nietmeted at an early 
mte to tilaae those coUem which hold out no proi|>eet <mE fnttIHng tlie con* 
dituma of eonstituent .oollegee ee interniediate ixietitatioiie whi^ would be 
denhi^Ij aeparared from the Univenitj and plaoed ander thel^idof 
Secondaij and Inteimediate Education. 

The case is differant mth the ^fatial colleges, which serve a uaef nl 


pnrpose ^ ^ 

•iM*d bjpmi^iitMig 


^her ednoation near to the homes of many studenb 
rstodents from farther augmenting the alreadj over- 
®tate of Celeutta colleges. It is, therefore, suggesM that provision 
shonld he made for renewing the affillatkm on present Hues of those mufa 9 tal 
•colleges which cannot Immediately be dassed either as University or as inte^ 
VHsdiate colleges. 

^e Gommiesion apparent];^ contemplated that the emration of inter- 
^ ^>^ni college classes, which forms the main pivot of their proposals, 

shoald not take immediate effect in temporarily affiliated and mufagml 
‘ ralsgea. The ease of the former kind of college baa already been treated. 
Bat, as rej^rds miifmal colleges, while the degree ooarses continue to be 
allowed for some time even in those institutions whieb cannot definitely 1^ 
classed as University colleges it appears to the Government of India to lie 
important that they should rid tbemaelves from the eommenoement of the 
pmsenoe of the intermediate students— a condition which ihould apply to all 
institutions connected with the Univerdty save wimiea'a ooUeges. 


Suggested deviations from the Commiasion’s recommendations. 

M The following fioints indicate the manner in^ which the qn«^tioBS 
snentioned in the precoeding | aragraph. may, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India, suitably be treated. They um indicate certain other deviatims 
from the detailed proposals of the CkHumission which it may be found desir- 
able to include in the KIL 

(i) Potocfs of f4e CAaacelfor.— The Chancellor may in some cases be 



Cfiiaiicellor with tlie University. . 

The Chancellor may idso be givmi, as in the Pae<m tb® 

BUSpensiQn ^ operation of an Ordimmoe whi^ he deems likely to oe 
caneeHed by the Court or disallowed kj Mnifelf* . ... 

(Uf iau dwf^—tfce ntobir of laomkon of tba 



rspsesent ASMm sy ummaiag me v^nairasiwi « w .j^ 
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faHv I 

ij^ffgit awhggng in iii mambwad^ iiid w* > lew 4 i i« i nji > - 

(It*) 2^ JnMitiir 4lie oonilitatioii of ilitSMNitiv^CSwitf 

nij dightijr modified, miialj bj the ioMtolaoii of two 
Fiwtiee eleetea Ibe Aeedemio eooBoll and two oppoisted teidieii dMed 
bjthe etmeb^ for tiM ihM teoehen whe^ the OommWow 

propoid, eboola be elected bv the Aeedemio OooneiL 

Power may be ffiven to the EmouHve Cooooil in all fiiyaeM miljy 
within thelimiteofthe budget, alto capervieoi^ control eabjeet to certoin 
eafegooide over the fimming, etc., of new Regnlaliont. , ^ ^ 

The Afimdemic Co«fict/.^The constitntion of the Acedemic Connm 
may be slightly modified, mainly by tome lednction in the repneentation of 
recognised teachers and the Board of Secondary and Intermediate^ Bdnmtm 
and by kraring indefinite the number of representstires of eoeational Isom* 


It ie suggested that it may be empowered to constitute sob-committsM^* 
if it thinks fit, an Esecutire Committee, and to appoint estemal, u ww ns 
internal examiners, subject perhaps to the retention by the Bxeonttve Cony 
oil of the duty of appointing committees, in consnltatum with Aosde iw 
Couneil, to moderate examination questions and to report Mults to tM 
Executire Council • 

(f) PbewftMt.— It is suggested that the membership of these bodies of 
limits The Deans should probably be the Chairmen, . ^ i 

(si) Temporarily affiliated eoUegee.-^Tkme should be mentimied cmy 
in the transitory prorisi'ons and it. should be the^ duty of ^ t he En mnniw 
Commission, before its dissolution, to class them either as inoqrpoiatsa or 
constituent colleges, or as intermediate colleges. ^ 

(ell) GmdiHone if recogaitioafar tempararUg affiltaUd and 
cpMswcss.— The prescription of conditi«ms may be left to the 
mission. Bnt, aaire in the case of women's colleges, the Vj?! 

mediate and of degree classes in one and the same^ instotntion should not m 
permitted after t^ date on which the Act comes into wc^^ 

the week pertljr of eeleotum oommmeee of the. Umwei^ ettni g w !«■» 
eadjputly that of eome ofganeelloa whWi will be eMe teMWH yiy 
ingb the United Kingdm. Twod^wtniee hm the Coeuaiadone Be- 

^ "S/^lKe^omLirtio^ of the geleetion oomniitteee m y he _^!g* 
to theExaenliTe Oonndl and not eonidentoato thfo^h the AlBad.^w UenA 

atoeetodoaowonldbotoeoaHundeMaMofieeniiMn aadpoMbtr pamai 
OhaaeBiajariiaeriiarea eeleotioB ooaiiidttta in En^aad^ ^ 

|noe, tbo beet or a nieewa iy iw^nynt **?, 
thaSeentairef State oodd adwst withont ^ * 0— ”^ 

thbeoniaaeiiwiMnte ha adopted nnlaiathaChan wto to 

teij of Slate that aaeiptional dnaaMtaw ^ 

(4^, ,d*«dieiea.-ftoriilonahpiWteiMd#«afaflMj^«»y»*^ 

Ilf Wnnwfol oCtha GMomnanl ef India to tho aieanteMO of ottor 
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«]Winttiotts as eqnivalenfi to tlw intarmsdliate and dflvrras ^ 

to any other ^bsits whish are to he reeogiiised at the .Jittstiiiii^ qnalidci^oii 
admittinir to ^e cohiees of the IkirenaJ^. Hib seems to he de^hle 
heeatifie sneh examinations inll not he eonfined to Beoagai and because the 
whole qaestioD of admission to nniverstties must be dealt witii hy «ome cen. 
tfal anthority if confusion and ondne oonmetition are to be avoided. Moie- 
om, ^ladc of nniformiWin these mattemulm^^ to prove etnbarfassiDff to 
Indian students proceeding to Eng^Iuid. 

(a?) TeirfioridlJurUdietion^ is desirable that the Sill shoidd con. 

. tain a danse generally similar to section 27 of the Indian Universities Act 
TIU of 1904. ^ The limits of the teaching organisation should aim he laid 
down ; and it is proposed to express them as co-terminous with municipal 
Caloa'tta as defined hi the<Caleutta Municipal Act, III of 

(H) JEffiinction if seems necessary to provide for the 

extinction of all privileges conferred under the existing Act with a view to 
their ire^oonferment at the discretion of the Exeontive Commissien. 

(sri7) The Executive Commieeion , — :Tfae Exeentive Commission will be 
limited to-seven members so as to become a mere workable body ; and the 
repKcsentation of the Government of Bengal will be fixed at two members. 

Certain other deviations are snggested. These are generally of minor im- 
wriance. They refer mainly to the proeedure following an inquiry by the 
Visitor or appeals from aggrieved communities, the position of the Treasurer, 
the provision for certain teachers to aj^ar as private candidates, the inclu- 
sion of a new body called the Board of Co-ordination to make the most eilec. 
tive use of the teaching facilities and accommodation, provision lor permittisg 
a women’s college to attoin the rank of a constitnent college. Some other 
unimportant changes will probably figure in the Bill ; and it may be found 
deeirable to express in the Bill itself the proportion and method of Muham. 
madan representation in the laige bodies, vir., the Court, the Executive 
Council and the Academic Council. 


Action contemplated, 

87. The Government of India propose to place before the Imperial 
Legislative Council a Bill embodying the main proposals of the Commissiou 
with the deviation indicated aboto. They do not at the present stage commit 
themselves as regards these deviations or the detailed provisions of the 
measure. They trust that the Senate of the University of i^lcntta and sneh 
other bodies as are closely concerned with the questions at issue will forward 
tlmir opinions at a veiy early stage through Bis Exoelleney the Rector or 
the Government of Bragml, as the case may be, in such time as to permit of 
publication of the Bill by the end of April 1920. 

F.-— Coadiinoa. 


Need lor co-operation. 

88L The Government ol India are well aware that the propoeah# of the 
Gommiflsion may excite apprehensions in the minds some. yesW 
may snspeet that thgy are threatened, the sentiments which bavr ^ 
round the Univeiistj as it exists may feel themMves 

Heonnkt the t-k 

«U ift teuehie Sli» i^^ laid tipOB CdwrameBt aaa ap<» 



|| lOT wirasairr oomm:8 bbtomt if 

m 1^ to pM o m J intmttt shoiikl wlMra>MMiU9 to 
tospMtot, tto gii ii tort wod of tto atjaritj mwt prevaiL Tto tnuttSm imi 
ttottfmmwUflliflQiMim » tim-luHumnd Inglitotioii will tolr to 
tow ng totttid ly ito tofifcipmat | for pn^giM with th« timii ntol ao«p, 
oim ttoa to tto wtoobwwpd Is •dueadon and the Gominlanoii hae 
atoply itofwa ttot tto in Beiig^ oalla lor la-adjiwtotoot to toit 

ehaaghig eironantoaoee. It is not intended -that the lealiiation of tto 
CoroniieiionVpropottie will to an ea^ matter. Fande will be reqnired, h^ 
administrative ability will have to to allayed and the claims of oonitoting 
interests adjudicated. The Government of India are aasnred that thme is 
at the present moment in Benaal a strong and genuine a«]nxatien for im? 
proved methods in the higher branches of instruotioo. They Isel theietoe 
that tlw can confidently look tor the amistance and co>operetioA of tto 
edtoated classes.in carrying out the high and difficult enterprise on which 
the Gommission has invited them to embark. They believe that these 
ehangtof if sacoeasfally achieved, will lead to a better order of things, ri* 
move sny tsintol inemeiency and furnish. Bengal with a body of educatefi 
youth competent to further her interests in intellectual, admniistrativn and 
sodnstrial actdvitien 



^ Caiciitta balverafty 
Senate to the ^overnmefit of 
India Reso^ 

Mtt Mttnk *20 

It fa il«MnUr frit bjr ths Mambm of <fa» Chiuto thiii the B*wI«tion 
nMilaoiMdlHM«niited»idtiMtionof gMstcmri^. Th* Ifawdatioa eontaai. 
ifa Aap>ttiit» frohkmniiT of tiie fan d a mentnl veoomtiiendatioiui 


jfondes this, the whole tone of the Reaoliitioii is hr no meniis le^Msarinf. 
es &r-Tesohtnw ohnnges, which Me desoribed bj the Oommiasioners t^. 
a^TCs as revolutioaMy in oharaeier. are iwpareiitly intended to he carried 
throngh ezpeditioofily. without adeqnate safeguards that in the prooew ot 
lasid reopnstraotioii the factUttes for high education will not be seriously im- 
paled. The Senate as also the Oonneils of Post-Gradnate Teaching in Arti 
£itd Science areoaref ally sorutiuising these points, bat the Senate bare 
oome to the oonclasion that pending the formalation of their Wears in detail, 
the attention of the Gorernment of India mast be forthwith drawn to one 
fandamental matter which, it may be said without exaggeration, is ignoied 
in the Besolntion. 

The Report of the Commisetoners makes it abnndantly olear that the 
scheme of inform ontlmed by them cannot possibly be pat into operatioo, 
muoh leas corned into execntion, without adeqnate proWsion for fonda. 
Indeed, the Commissioners derote one entire Chapter (Chap^ LI) oorering 
forty-fire closely printed pages to the financial aspects of their proposals. 
The Resolution in question is practically silent upon this the root problem. 
The Commiasioners hare pointed out in raWons places of their report that 
ednoatiokial conditions are not satisfactory, beoanse sufficient money has not 
hitherto been spent for educational purposes. The estimates they hare m^e 
in Chapter LI have no pretension to be either ezhaustire or aociirate. But 
what is equally important is that during the twelve months thot have elapsed 
Since the Report was signed, conditions hare so rapidly changed that even if 


opinion of the Senate, u woma oe ai^ve errur yu 

Anmolexitr and magnitude without adequate ftnanoial guarantees. Tlu 

irf«*nce to. faw detaita which mc in no ««.e ‘"t® 

^1to*C<Mnmfaatonc«i h.»a»eoominenaed ttat tha iixfating 

faoixn «P. 5“*® di»ialona j ^rtiat now ®®“***S5f*. ^ ^ tnu- 

iJ«md ®la«~ ^ (»»th or wltl^t 

IbciiM iht Ititermediatn CoU^res, while the present thud and 

acheme U w 






lll iMii Bi ifi^ «9iiiloii «f «li« Semte, tiMit m j Mblfe 

to dtgfafoy iidd^ly the pwtrot mS^MTS* 
liriE W Mc3i Mfom, wiUumt tavefftigatlmi of the ftnidi wlddi win ko li* 
gitM oii4 wUi^ m!ut te mpplM bolm the ohoage eah be ^H mw ni rflT btra 
ft loolMierfo that thle peowml ottb^ommiMioiiwn goee to 

veify fo^ III the jne>tter» b ece a ee none w the eirietuig iaetitntioiie eea etteir. 
tbeetetwofAcoubltaeBicKaicge, aiUese the present ilret end eeoondieee 
dnsebi him hoen oomplefeely eepnrated from the third end foerth> jeer eMm. 
Jt is eqpBB% deiur that nnleee there are oonetitiieat cellegea, the sohene- 
demlo^ by the Oemmleeionen cannot be bronght into enieteiicie. 

The diflenlty of the fitnation may be illnttxated by reference to one con* 
Crete cnee, iwmrty, that of the ?reeideacy College. The Preddency CoUege is 
an Institntioii own^ by the State. If it is to be dirided into an Intmse&IS 
College and a OoMtitnent College, a new bntiding, a new laboratoiy and a 
new libzmry and other eqtnipments mnst be prorided for the Intermediata 
College ^itseemeprobablo that considerable additions also will ha^e to be 
inado to the stiffs as according to the plan of the Commissioners* the staff <ff 
nn Intermediata CoUego is to hare no connection wbateTor with diat of • 
coustitnent College. Consequently, before this transformation can bo offset* 
ted* an estimate mnst be prepay— with some approach to aoeniacy— with 
xeleronee to the cost of acquisition of land, the eest of erection of tee new 
bnildings and the cost of equipment of a new Library and a new Laboratoiy 
as also the additional recurring ezpenditnre due to the creation of new teach* 
ing posts. Such ezpenditnre will most probably require the sanction of the 
fimetary of State. It cannot, in this oonnection, be overlooked that even 
within the last year, after the Commissioners had submitted their report, the 
cost of land in the neighbonrhood ef College Square as also in vsrious other 
parts Of .Calontta and the suburbs has increased to a phenomenhl extent from 
various causes, amongst others, the operations of the Calcutta Improvemsnt 
Trust. It would thus be obviously disastrous, if the scheme were first brought 
into operation and then it was discovered that the uecessaiy funds were not 
.available. 


Bat what has been mentioned with regard to the Presidency Collsge 
applipS to other Institntions in at least an equal degree. The RMolniion eon* 
temptetes the speedy extinction of what are c^led temi>orarily afliliatod* 
colleges, but it ^s not appear to have been realised that there is not, within 
the jnrisdiciion of the University, a single college at the present time which 
fulfils tee requirements prescribed by the Commissioners for a constitnent 
College, and if the destruction of the temporarily' affiliated colleges Is 
lieemed so desirable an object, that fate^ likely to await the large majiirite, 
if not all, of the existing colleges, whether maintained by the State or by mis- 
sionary organisations or by other private agencies. It is, however, not the 
Colleges alone whose needs require consideration. The Commissioners con* 
template a central organisation in tee new teaching University at Cj^ntta 
witb adequate buildings for lecture halls, libraries, reading rooms and laimim- 
torie% and thby have famished some indication of the sums which will ai^ 
iwox. nately be required for this purpese. There are aUo the Colleges in the 
XqPassil which will stand in need of considerable outlay. The.se and 
oteir heads of immediate ezpenditnre are tabulated at page fi08 of VoU V w 
the JBbeDort. The have no desire to conceal from Oovnrnmeat the fact 

that thbj^have read the Besolntion, not merely with keen ^isappolnt mei^ b <^ 
with ipramm ie made therein to tee fiw^ 

the fefbnna, o^a in so fig asthey have received theic iwovisionsl apptefi^ 
and 4 louppa»aatly assumed that the lufbrmi may be initiated i^ltliout any 



«o TM£ (U£^VTTA 

KtlmiiM ta> ^ «riiaUMr Arndt wHI' pr Mt *t firthnoMin 

^ opinleii pftlw SeBtta, .it wpold b* dtteioMiitia ,te 
pd B BM fan , tt wdi * atM w«M tafcpairitIriMt diiwiphil igmUtUt^ wiT mT 
MMWtIw aiMiag wooM ttonibgr aluMMi SfSS^^, 

wtthoBt aiqr eompMiwtiiig advaiiteget, bob alw bMPMa O m MuiiaUiiMi^ 
teiWHU tetaTMted in tiic {irogMM of aduMtion. wImmb im onniiiiiiirT^n i- 
toito ComniiMioiieM, if Titelljr aeoMMUjr for tho -^tiriffi ^ nowt^ 
woold bo ooatpletelj oUenotod thoMArom. Soeb o - iwhI* u <iki. 


jonaw «WBI» ■» »nw; miiwo ro-oiBMMMMioM of (he 

BMhinoi^ oBddioOTe^a of highly gidd odMlohtntifo paMe 
fntflo for tho porpow of (ho refoMuu Whot io moat u*geiitiy^rf-d i. ., 1 ^ 
a)^ Amdo for.the imptureiaMit of the (aochiag orgooiiMte in tfu 
(SSTto (he Conogc. ond io the SohooU. end cS sSSinS WTemlS' 
««lrrfoi!iiii«m.th«(it^orfd boo^tWniidw „„ 

TioaNCbaiMellim, ?n>-T^-CfaoaaeUon, luepeeton oad other omoei* 
J.i 00 titattoiia whefe (be atadeote ore trained, aontiaao to be atorved w wlr 
utareed from the look otfanda. 

IsaioiraeantheaecironeiatonoaatthaSeaatoharaadootodtha foilowi.. 

Moobition wb^ they plaee beftne the OoremineBt for aympathetic eua* 
^Sdeaatioii aad fix approral : ^ r- wa 

*• be.|d<betae4 to the OoTomment of Indih, omphaaitiag the 

‘W a» imoMdtoto e^ti^ of ^ fiaanoial aapeot of the propoaed achemu 

-"of MoonatraetiOB of Unireraityaadaocondaiyednoation t 

«<a> aa aoou^aacortomment of the auma, initial and reonirinir which 

<c^|l fag fciT fclMi patpOM ; . 

«(S> a daftnito aMorauoa tfaa^^ba raqoitite funds will bs available for* at 
^*ieast ton years ; and scggosting^ that the detBHO'ba worked ont bv a small 
“oommitloe appointed by the Govenament of India, and oonuioBed <rf— 

"(fl a representative of the Govemmeiit of India ; 

**(t0 a representative of the Government oi Bei^gat ; 

“{Ui) thrM representatives nominated by the Se^te.” 

The veasons already oatUned so abnndantly support these proposals that a 
detailed jnstifioation need not be attempted with regard to eaoh olantt of tbh 
motion a^pted by the Senate. The first and second olanses are i^lfestlv 
dictated by ordinary prndence. No sane indivtdnal, much less a circumspect 
pnblio authority, would initiate an extensive scheme of reform, how^r 
desirable, unless the necessary fundii were available. The attempt to 
reooDstraet without adequate funds, the entire educational machinery of a 
presidency, would be af open to reproach, if not ridicule, as the endeavour of 
an individual who, without aecertaiiiing whether he has su&ient money for 
the purpose, embarks upon the demolition of bis aooestral dwelling house and 
the erection of an expensive structure, whieh, however ideal, proves iu the 
and to be beyond his limited meana But not only do the Senate insist that 
the cost of reeonstruction of Gniveraitj and seeon&iy sduoation, both initial 
and Tscnrriog, should be forthwith ascertained with some approach to aoeu- 
lacy, they further desire that the eum so determined to be requisite should 
he Kuaranteed lor a period di at least ten yeara, The 

the stfongeet peasibie emphasis on this leanest. The Senate era 
of <^nion the raaliaation of a reform ef this description should 
ma4e dy a< e tt t> 7^ to year, upon Hie ehanee good will of an 

jadt^italar^i^^^ The Gimimiscumeo haim |m 

nniiilidalmble^^^ mA el lieonehrmi&in nutst he spread over 
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two (oeitlier of whom had any cxpeHeiioe of Iplml 
*l e m wB d in the most omphatie taagnage hna^nable, the proposal to placed 
flehoob under the DepMment ; they have, on the other hand, reoom 
. meml ed tiie eieatlon of a new iiegalarlyooiistitated authority with well^defiiud 
eneentive and finanoiat powers, to spperrise the Sdhoots and the Intennediato 
Colkgea. The Besolntloa braiJieB away these proposals and favoiira the 
UgUy objeetlonahle view that the proposed new anthority shonld* have no 
statatoiy position, so that It may be created and consequently abolished or' 
modilled in oonstltntlon and personnel, by a Beeolntloh of the Exckmtivc 
Oonemment. There can be no room for oontToveisy that this reactlonaTv plan 
iainanhstanceanattempt to d^partinentairse not merely the Schools bnt also 
the intermediate Collegee^ The extreme gravity of the danger to public interests 
involvied In a fwopoial of tins character caniidi be^oTerestimated, and the Senate 
will deal fully, later on, with, all the implications of snoh a scheme ; they now 
limit themselves to the financial aspect alone of the proposals for piece-meal 
leoons t mction. The qneetions which necessarily arise may be briefly -stated. 
Shonld tlw Government of India undertake l^gislafSon for oonstmetion of the 
fhtave University^ and, without dnancial guarantees, make over the new 
Uiiaveisiiy to the -Government of Bengal, the very moment the legislation is 
oompleted ? - Should the Government of India, again, undertake such legislation, 
and, at tfae^eame time, leave to another Government and to the uncertainty of 
the Ihtme, action which is vitally necessary for the improvement of secondary 
and intennediate education ? Should not the whole problem of reconstruction be 
solved hy one Government, and that the new Government of Bengal which will 
he inangurmted next year ? If not, will the first Minister in charge of Education, 
In die new Govemmmt of Bengal, be in a position to finance the scheme ms- 
nnt act u red in advance for his benefit by the Government of India ? Ciin the 
Ihnds necemary for the proposed reconstmetion of University, Intennediate ami 
Seoondaiy education, be provided out of the existing revenues, or, will it 
neoemary for the Minister to impose a new tax for all grades of ^ucations? 
The BfUite Jeel confident that none of these pertinent qi^ipne can be satis- 
iMstori^ gvappl3d with nnless the financial aspect of the reforms has been 
dosely semtiBiaed as proposed hy them. 


The Senate finally direct me to emphasise that they do not desire that 
lefloarm ahpiild be needleesly impeded, but they deprecate r^orm on paper and 
vmphatfeally object to a more reorganisation of the administrative ma^ineiy 
wiu consequent increa^ of expenditure thereon. They are most anxious to 
o(Mipe*mte with the Government in the accomplidiment of a reasonable scbeiw 
of wa r m will improve the quality of education without restricting the 

iMilities for education ; they want more education and better education. Bnt 
th^ feel convinced that this end can be achieved, pnly if sufficient funds are 
provided, and, the sum requisite must/be determined with some approach m 
piecMon. In their opinion, the only jitefbl* method is an investigation « we 
financial arnet of the proposed scheme by a Committee so 
H Bunr command the oonfidenoe both of the Government and of the pubim. 
Thgr acooedingly recommend that a Committee of five should appow^ 
hy the Govemment of India compowd of a representative of that * 

a repiuecntative of the Govemment of Bengal, and three 
mtnated by the Senate. The Senate feel confident 
be willing to grant this request for oo-operation, they ^ 
m te^iepmdative meTwho me intim^ly acquainted with the 


tbeimm tifee Mtmnnt with the detafUbf Universigr. 

nMiiMmtibiii ttliiPten type alone who ^ 

fecteiT nnfei the^^ ^ oompta |ir<d> ht tfansmrnni 





government of INDIA REPORT ON 

Indiaii Education in 1918-19. 

L— Vain fentnrMofihn jMT. 

During the year three facton operated against the progreu of 
of education war and its results, influenza and a wide-spread 
failure of crops. 

The wnr^ While these events were generally depressing in 
their influence, th^ have provided some experience which it b 
proper to record. Colleges, schools and officers of the department 
111 the Bombay Presidency contributed over lo^ lakhs to war 
loans, nearly half a lakh to Our Day,’* more than a lakh to the 
Belgian children’s relief fund, and more than a quarter of a lakh 
to entertainments in connection with war relief funds. A single 
European school in Burma gave Rs. 30,000 to war charities and 
others gave substantial sums. Schools in Berar contributed large 
sums. Offers of service flowed in from teachers and institutions 
of the North-West Frontier Province. In the United Provinces 
a large amount of publicity work was done by the Educational 
staff, especially that at the Training College. In the Central Pro- 
vinces prizes ivere given for essays, etc., on the War and a cine- 
matograph tour was arranged. 

Many teachers and inspectors remained^ on military duty. 
Bombay reports thirteen pupils or ex-pupils of European and 
English-teaching schools killed in action. Between 400 and 500 
pupils and ex-pupils of European schools in Burnas were on active 
service; 60 obtained Commissions; 31 were killed in action or 
died in captivity. 

Orders were issued regarding the education at the expense of 
the State of the children of all who, whether combatant or non- 
combatant, died or were incapacitated while on the active list. 
The Silver Wedding Fund, promoted by Her Excellency Lady 
Chelmsford as a gift to Their Majesties on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their wedding, is to be devoted to the higher or 
technical education of the children of Indians who fulfil the 
same conditions. It has reached a total of about twelve lakhs* 

Influenza., The terrible epidemic of influenza which, at tte 
close' of 1918, carried off millions of lives throughout In^, 
caused grave dislocation in the schools and collies. But, writes 
the Director in the Central Provinces, though disastrous to our 

W— 6 a 
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nomten, it “ called forth aO that waa best in the life end spirit 
of nuny of our sohools end ooltees. Their vtdnnteer work in 
Mneral. and the work of some institi^ons tn particnhr, won the 
appiWtioa of the Chief Commissioner. Among aH the volentary 
workere no dess won more reflect than oar profefoors and maters 
and the Students or pupils whom they organised and stimulated.** 
The Bombay report similarly s^ks of the amrk done by a school 
daring a severe cholera epidemic. 

Fimtme. A wide-spread failure of crops, btinpng in its train 

a h fMioes and famine, doubtlea had its effects. But, a shown 
9 W, they were leu noticeable than on the dccaion of previous 
disasters. The Director in the Central Provinces considers 
that the economic factor a determining school attendance is 
often exaggerated, and supports his contention by a comparison 
of rich and poor area. 

Figures ofschonk and pupils. The effect of these three causes 
is s oo n in the figiira of pupils. The total of these, whether in 
public or private schools, amounted to 7t936<577- 

The provincial figures are as follows : — 


'No. of pupils 
on 31st 
I Majrdi 


Amount of 
increase or 
decrease in 
the year* 


j Percentage of 
I increase or 
I deaeasein 
I the ytax» 


Percentage ot 
the popula* 
tion under 
instruction. 


i 


Madru < 

I •692,9?! 

—3,588 

Bombay 

834,003 1 

+52,329 

Bengal — ’ 

1, 93*035 : 

-33,738 

United Provinces 

9*4*679 

+6,421 

Punjab 

477,200 

+8,301 

Burma — • 

572,908 

— 11090 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 

827,140 

-25,184 

ai^ Berar 

349,743 

-3,701 

Assam 

: *24,7*5 

I - 5,370 

North-West Fron- 

48,360 

1 + 2,220 

tier Province ... 
Oliier administra- 

lions 

53,343 { 

, +a ,*43 

IWHA i 

1 7,936,577 

i ' 

—11,49* 
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«0d.Oit>«ii;Hiid» t P t itl ^ iwiPt l»r p dec r i m of .. 
•iiddliM94jr47jflido in' paNio idititntioot, iriiflt thi Waitern 
nro fin cBiy BattMy Bombay, tht Pnn|ab and North Wan Frontier 
Proyiim abow a Mr incraaae totallinx aoaM 63,000. ft ft 
IMogrlabte tMt, wllita on all handa the three cauaea 
hbote are lepreaepted aa thbae irhich have mainly retard^ 
Fibgfeaa, the veiy provinoes where their greateat effect would 
littiirally be expected, have actnally ahown alight iiiw^n^ 
of pnpfli. 

TM atndmita in cbllegea have increaaed from 62,936 to 63314 
iy 894 ; in aecondary achoola the numbera have infr e»^ t ed~ fironi 
1,198.586 to 1,212,133 or by 13,547; m primary achools the 
papila tave increased from 5, 932,741 to Si 94 i* 48 a"*y *, 7|iv 
. fti tl^e third year of the war the increaae of pobilt 
to 234450. In the fonrth year it iaok to 96,122 ; and I remarked 
that the adverse influences of the whr had begun to work, 'lo 
the pr e sen t yaiar the decrease amounted to 1 1491. 


POrhaiM the wonder is that the effects were not gtealer. 
During the famine 0^1897 the total shrank - from 4, 356, 870 to 
4 ^ 74 i* 7 S ; as a result of that of 1899 from 4i4S*»788 to 4409,765. 
Diniog the.present year, when a particularly wtde*apread ftiluie 
of the crops was combined with the pa'ralyring effects of . war and 
an unexamided mortality from disease, the decrease has bean 
negligible and is confined to private institutions. 

The number of institutions has. risen by 428. thisinitMlf 
is satisfactory. It is less satiafsctory, as discounting the optimiitic 
view thift one has only to provide facilities in order to inicr^ 
attendance, that, while the increase in public imtitutions has been 
by 1.78 per cent., pupila in them have increased only by 037 per 
cmt. Mr. Mayhew, while admitting that much is rtghUy 
attributed to the abnormal drcnmstaoces of the year, does not 
oonaider that^heir mere abaence and a more liberal expendhute 
of money arill in tbemsrives ensure any rapid advance in the 
vernacular education of rither bojrs or giua. Secondary and 
collegiate education will soon re-estri>lish itself numerically. The 
progress of .male vernacular education dppends on compulsion and 
a dearer rwriisatiQn on the part of local bodies of their respepn* 
tdlfties, combined with more systematic Gonuderation of lmwtiiu 
le^oaaiWlity maybe diadiargM. Female educadtm depends 
on the growth of a dmiand that does not edit at present.. 
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Bxpai^tiira for the pn.«w yw «« far 
t«Kor(Mingyti»<m«>folkHW. 


Year. 

Public funds. 

Private funds. 

Torei.. 

■ 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

Rs. 

S.50f*M9o 

6,33»<»a.79a 

6,21,68,904 

6,14,80471 

648,01,690 

7,1746,292 

Rs. 

4,5a,3*,3*7 

4,58,67,700 

4,86,60,345 

5.14.02,59; 

5,34,07447 

5,81,36,781 

Ra^ 

*o, 9 i, 7<M90 

11,8249,137 

12,98,83473 


Public funds are made up of provincial and local (indndfaii 
municipal funds), Expraditure from thp former incrpMod dnrfaf 
the year by Rs. 5a, 33, 461 or 107 per cent, that from the lattar 
increased by Rs. 16,91,141 or io‘8 per cent. 

If economic pressure has persisted, it has not sucoeaded hi 
damping the desire for higher education. The idcreaM hi fom 
has been by Rs.2t, 15,454, ^ which Rs.949,814 represents increese 
in secondary Mhools and colleges. In Ben^ alone the i ncr e e m 
in fern has been Rs.12,69,007. A European eitisa|M GafouttU 
has given 10 laklis largely for the creation of sd^ihrahins far 
European and Anglo-Indian boys and girls, and partly ror the 
education of Indians. 

A reference to General Table II reveals the fact that oat of 
the total expenditure from provincial funds upon edncatioh the 
percentage spent upon primary education hu incfeased, while 
there have been uorrespondinc decreases in the proportion spaot 
dpon collegiate education, direction and ittpactioa. Ancniar 
feature is that, owing partly to an increase in the nnafoer of 
students in government colleges, there has been a 
decrease in the cost per head, 'while the cOst per pupil in] 


schools of all kinds has increased by nearly i^annai, aotwirasiaa^ 
ing an increase in the number of pupils, audio gye mment, hoero 
aiM munidnal schoob by still larger amounts, alie genwal nselt 


aM municipal schoob by still larger — - — - _ 

b that expenditure on universities has ibcrea^ by f if HI 


on eoHefes by 4^ bkhs (mainly through i o c wamd face 
endowmenti) ; on secondary schools by a8 tekhs ^wWw inw 
provincial funds contribute lej Idths) ; on prin^ admcfa W 
fmgfy 43 hddw (to which provtndal fi^ 
local fmid-fr} iikhs) >' on Cpecial ins^utioaaby »milyd|*BH» 
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anil 00 mi lo U aoaoiH dijcctt b|i oeiriy 194 IoUm.* These 
with other anu^ iocreates, tarin a totol tacrem of over 
116^ lakha (to widch proviocud fiiodi oootribate 52^ md io(..| 
and OMiiddpal hindt nearly 17 lakbt). 

Im^mu grants. Two farther imperial craots, each of 30 
lakha recorringi were made daring the year. One waa for primatv 
ednattioa, the other for agricultaral -and tedinical (includhie 
QOBUoercian edneation. The grant for primary edacation was 
at once dcBoitdy aaaigned in fixed suroa to the provinces. Of 
thet^ber grant (which waa made as the reanlt of a resolution 
broai^ forward in the Impwial Legislative Conncii), at lakhs 
was ^lihnted for agricnitural education (and a farther sum of 
rik> ialdt added firom the wheat profits) aiid 9 lakhs for technical 
edocationi 

The fdlowing table diows the grants in lakhs of Rupees. 


Year. 

Recurring grantSe 

Non-recurring grant s 

1910*11 



{ ••• 

93 - 0 ^ 

1912-13 



60.00 

3,87.18 


1 

’ old 

6o.oo 

• •e 

1913-14 






1 

1 

new 

55 -oo 

O.Q? 


1 

old 

I9I5-OO 


1914-15 






L new 

9 eOO 

12.2- 


j 

f old 

1724^00 

• se . 

191516 

9 ..< 





1 

L new 




1 

r old 

ly24«00 

eaa 

1916-17 

...j 




■ 


old 

eee 

1,34.00 

see 


•we ^ 





1 

oar 

30.00 

•e* 


1 

: oM 

*i 54 -«> 

1 

eae 

l•l ••19 




1 


* 

new 

60.00 

1.80 


TevAL 


>**S*«o 
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Ttie tiUi which ferma an appeoffix thorn the aiaoiiiita Ox- 
;]iciided frooi; thcM gnpia. Of the total of 1410*18 i>ht»« 

1407.98 have been plaoed in Provincial btfancea or othenrihe 
made available for expenditure. The expenditure out them 
granU haa amounted to 111848 lakhs and a sum of 089.50 iafc y 
remains unqm°t> There is a small sum of a.2 lakhs whidi is hiM 
in reserve by the Department of Education. Of the unspent 
balances 128.39 lakhs are debitable to the recurring assigoinantsi 
while 161.13 lakhs are debitable to the non*recniriog grants. 
The largest amounts unspent are again in the of 

Bengal 

Mamftatuns summmud. The main features of the year 
then, as exhibited in statistics, may be summed up as follows. 
Expenditure Increased by over 1164 lakhs and now studs at the 
unprecedented figure oi Rs. 12,98,63,073 1/8,657, 538).! 
institutions have increased by 2,820 and now number 162^30. 
The pupils in them have also increased, though only by the small 
figure of 26,921, ud now number 73 millTons. Evm in these 
public institutions, boys show a decline. The situation has beu 
saved by the girls, whose number has increased by nearly 50,000. 
Private institutions have declined by 2,392 to 35,017 and th^ 
pu|Hb by 38412 to 597,914, though here also there is a slight 
incresse of girls. The net results are a total of 197, 347 In* 
slitutioos ud a total of 7,936,577 pupils— the former represen* 
ting a small incr ease and the latter a decrease oif 11491. But it 
is on puUk institutions that attention naturally focusses. The 
lack of any increase of pupils corresponding to the great increase 
of facilities, the fact ibat girl pupils show incream against a 
decream among boys— them have beu the not unnatural charac; 
teristics of a year of pestitence, famine and the aftermath of war. 
On the other lu|od, the renewal of expenditure on edocmional 
expusion and improvemut and the large^ incream of public 
institutions give hope for a raffid restoration of program in 
the fotoie. In the quinquennium ending 1902 the averM 
annual expenditore on education, was 376. lakhs. Ip the qaa^ 
quenninm e nd’W g 1907, this figure increased tfy 118 lakhs, and in 
the next quinquennium, ending 1912, there wm a ftntbar ineiaam 
of 196 lakhs. The average m|i^iture m thequinqaemdum 
ending 1917, though this included neariy three yemofwu 
shoarad an incrame m 357 lakhi, and fbe two years hamqi^ 

shown u average incream of i?o lakhs. It» sevu yya, fcf. the 
most nart years of wMesniewl dhaster, the una a l e duc atio p a l 

wkUo'n-wH, 2 mh. « 
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tria^al mmit, Amoi^ the prindpil evwts of the ytar niav 

be mentiCMied the omclusion of the Itbonn of the C^cutu 
t^irieeraity Consiiidon ; the diitribotioo of the two sew T**iBiifial 
fraott to which alliuion has already been made ; the saaotim or 
a oomprebendTe scheme (or the improvement of thesecoadarv 
education in Bengal; and the institution of tte sdietoe 
for the education of the children of fallen or diadded Indian 
sddlera. The Indian Educational Service had hitherto contained 
only 5 Indians. During the year 13 Indians were appointed to 
it, and ao more shortly after the eondusioa of . the period. The 
Government of India proposed to local Governments a scheme for 
making a solid advance in primary education re|^es to iliat 
refermce are.not yet completed. Among personal matters i.ltere 
have to be recorded the deat h of Dr. Venis, a ripe and devoted 
Sanskrit scholar, and the retirement of Mr. Bain, an inspiring 
teacher and a polished scholar and author. The remainder of 
this section deals with matters cf general interest. 

Puy of feacAerS' In Bombay the rates of pay for trained 
primary teachers were radically altered. A teacher now starts uii 
Rc..j[5, Rs.20 or 'Rs.25 according as he has gone through one, two 
or tbrM years ^ training, and rises by a time>8cale to at least 
Rs.30, Rs.40 or Rs.6d (in Sind the tnitialrMd-inaximun rates are in 
all cases, save the Rs. 60 grade, higher by R8.5). Further, oHIw 
total of posts, 10 per cent, for each class of teachers is placed in a 
selection grade of Rs.40, R8.55 or Rs.75. The minimum pay of 
untrained teachers has been raised from Rs.iotoR8.t3 and that of 
untrained headmasters from Rs.i 3 to Rs.15. War allowances were 
also granted to teachers in Governments, Board and Municipal 
schools. In the Punjab the Subordinate Service has been reorga- 
nised and divided into two sections. In the Anglo* Vernacular 
section the initial pay is a grade of Rs, 30-30, the highest Rs. 
400. The other section of classical, vernacular and Drill masters ; 
the lowest grade is, Rs. 30-30, the higest Rs. 100-140. District 
Boards too have, thanks to government grants, increased the 
pay of primary teachers the scale for whom is now generally from 
Rs. 15-30 or even Rs. 35. In Butma an improved stale for the 
teachers of Government Ango-vemacular schools was introduced. 
IvtBehot and Orisso an important reform was carried out by 
the transfer of the Head masterships of Government high Schools 
and the district inspectorships to the Provincial Educational 
Service* . K 

Lower inspecting staff was also reorganised, *.*•• “*••**"* .“uj 
ttutoedm* inspecting pandits under Boards being tepla^ Y 
sabdnspidettn’s in . government service. • The increase m tne c® 
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ol » idiod to th^ provinoe eohibiu tbt fKt tbrt tin 

fm # eleiiieiitwry toachera hat MmoUy riiM.. hkAfttmOf 

/Moa the pn of junior certificated vernaeular teachara, which 
had be« k<l > fi nriiy lv Qainquenoial increnenta to Ra. as, waa 
iacreBaed to Ra, i6, naing by biennial increment R». $5, and that 
of oocertificafed teadiera from Ra. la to Ra. 14 ; and here alao war 
allowancea were given. 

Aeeadntf fimd. Soon after the dote of the year, the 
Government of India iitnad a general Pnndtnt /wdacheme 
for teaehera in private employ. Ita main featurea are a contribation 
by the teachw of (me anna in each rupee of hia pay (exceptiona 
bdng made in the case of particularly low>paid teadiera) and 
contributiona fiom the management of the school and Government, 
eadi amountinj{ to one>half of the teacher’s contributiom The 
teacher on retirement draws the total deposit from the post office 
aavinn bank, together with interest. In the Puntab rules had 
> already been issued much upon these lines. 

^Umt of grmt4tt-aid. In Madras the rates of cepitaticm 
grant payable to trained teachers have been raised. In Burma 
the grant-system has been simplified ; a single maintenance grant 
is baaed on the diilerence between income from fees at standard 
rates and approved recurring expenditure. 

SeeamUay school examinalions. The figures of secondary scbod 
examinations were as follows. 



SdMol' leaving examination 
(indndingtbeSiiiopean high 
school and Cambridge local 
examination.) 

Percent* 
Panes, age of 



Uni veili^ Katiienlation 
Esaminntiens. 



lu'lladris the number of; candhfates for the aeooniilaty ichodr 
leaving certificate again increaaed and the scboel-leiinriM certi tote 
exanrinecioarhitbe Gnfted Provinces continues ^gresrto BPpto' 
riiy, adi edditldtod sdmola having bto ?• 

TW GalciKta eMtriciilittion' exmwneHoo hai' baenuBdRslled in 
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Burma, wliare a joint board hat been inttitutod for the cpnduei 
of the Ao^ jo-viarnacnlar high school final enuaiaat^. 71, 
joint bo»d institnted in Bombay has commenced nperatimu 3.! 
negotiations have been proceeding in the Punjab for the iostitu 
tion of a similar My. In the North* West Frontier Province 
also a school final "lamination has been establMicd, quaUfyine 
in certain groups for admission to the Punjab University, while 
pupils we also pmmitted to compete for the matricnlatiou. 

The mtHurn of imimciioH. In the last annual narrative the 
movement in favour of carrying instruction through the vernacula-^ 
up to higher stages was noted ; but*certain indications were alto 
recorded which seemed to show that the demand ibr English at 
the medium and as a subject was increasing. As regards the 
teaching pf Et^lish, an important change was made in the 
Punjab, where the commencement of English previously 

in the fonith primary class, was postponed to the middle depart- 
ment in order that rural boys coming to English schools might 
not be handiapped. It is interesting to observe that though* 
latitude was given to schools under private management to begin 
English at an earlier stage, if required, the change met with 
oppontion on the ground that the atandard of matriculation 
English waa likely to deteriorate.' In Bombay too a demand har 
been made for English in the vernacular achoof and ammgements 
have been made for opening English classes in selected vernacular 
acboda. In the Umted Provinces, English has been made an 
t^ional aubjea in the. vernacular final examinatioUi 

Mtmual tnutAig* The manual training- given in tome of the 
^vernmaot b%b achooli pi the B^aafiey Presideocy has greatly 
interested Um pninls, who turn out ezoeilmit models. A similar 
experiment in certain government and aided high schods of 
Bmgftl has proved sncoatsful. In the Aoi/ad the pc^ is 
pprsued of starting a single centre for tlie various schools of a 
torm. The dassas' ia.Buar and Orissa cqntinne todogo^ 
work apd are growing far popnlarity. A acbeme has been 
in the Ceulral Froamees apo a highly qualified instructor obtained 
froni. Eogliiide 

Setsel Awdree. The sygtem Of mtdlcal inspection starts In 

In the Fsmfa in 1915 «i in.d}^nce owing to the dnenm of tin 
aaedical inrippctun on m^tary dnQr. , Twa scheme m dwaw “ 
pMhff inialNt rtoogh not folly appi'eda^ by 
geardhwa, I n soecl io p was coiitinned in Ader mnf 0 * i**f^, 
a lirlMde-dfoa kfe^icat C^teer of the itafos jrf an 
SMiaa^.ina now been, aanctioned for if<* Aivfonp M • 
doctor lor Ibe nMe pcofince* There has bean • fccd «« «» 
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4 a otfuiitinit cImm under the St. John Ambidance 
Aipiociatiaa. Uk BtMbay^ instructioD in fim eid it- ngnlerly 
gieon by hooorery workere end manv boys . have appeared for 
and pttMKl the hrst aid certificate. In Sind, where snakei are 
numerotUt an attempt 'u beii^ made to instruct teadien and 
pupiU in the treatnMnt of snakebites. In Bnma^ the Anodadon 
provided lectures and conducted examinations in seventeen schools 
and 496 oondidates were presented for examination. First aid and 
hygiene daises are conducted in the Normal School for Women 
at Jubbulpore in the Cntral fttminces. A number of classes 
have been started in high schools in Assam and it is hoped to 
make them a regular feature of the high school system, 

Suteb. The. number of students resident in hostels has 
risen frotn 159,815; to 161,716; the capital expenditure from 
Rt.l9,S7.,if9 to Rs25,82,oai. In Bombay college hostels are 
reported to be so popular that accommodation is inadequate to 
meet the demand for admission. 


ReHgiostt assd asoral instntcikn. Moral instruction is given 
in all governmeint high schools in Bca^y, The Director 
remarks on the good effect produced by healthy sports and'the 
incnlcatioo of the spirit of pjaying . the game. But he wisely 
says- that the direct instruction conveyed through lectures is 
suitable to the Indian temperament and has its uses. From this^ 
Presidency and elsewhere gratifying instances are reported of' 
social service during cholera and influenza epidemics. The repoft 
from the Dnshri Bnvimes states that religious edueztion nods 
practically no place in any save denominational sdiools and that 
no geoend demand for it exists. In Denise, religious instrimtion 
is as far as possible given in government schoolsr and testimeny 
here also is bme to the value of direct teaching. 


Dtse^Ssu. Dtaclfdine on the whole is reported as satisfactory. 
But theire was some trouble in the C'eniral fnmbscu aboat 
leskate -of Mfomfauyon papers. More serious still, signs ^ Mt 
wanting that political agitation and the tanrest charMteriatl^f 
the tSea mw havhw tn^ eflbet' in certain institutions. Tlie 
BtnAv snpoft cennwrins that undue pre-oecupawM in .politics 
is mfctting'thn conduct and progress of stoats. The jnapao^ 
of Moaks of tlw pemicieus iofloanoe still Moreia* 

ed ovar ackooia bv agitsaors and the eatremiit pesos, maaya 
that, wHIb eeimtfllfyhoadaiaatefsisIntproritermany aH 

are etfll afln^ of cheit popUs and are coatrbllii by thow i 

peportt ^ horning down of two aehoda 

Ayr Mm »lieines7oaeneiHir^ p the ■ey^apeota w m*- 


kawr.laid 
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m tooMof tiM'lafgercidw, aod the Leiitte of Bodoar in 
Cm^al fnvitices atti Bermr hat been fdaciNl oii'a roKuter and 

recogniaed foDting and is proving very suocsenfttl. The Bov 
Scouta ayatem io tbeadioob of Belgaam and Karavar in fimbn 
iaaaid to have improved diadpline. In Assam, on the other 
bandv the movement ia reported to be either dead or in a state 
of auapended animation. 

Co-iAeratioa. In the Punjab lecturea were given in achoob 
and.' GOllegea on the work of the co>operative societies. The 
Khalsa College has formed a floorishing co^>perative aepply 
society ; and school co*operative societies are tfprioging up in 
that province. 


11.— UniTtNndtiea and OoUgfes. 

Devdopmmis in tie unsversiHes. The prindppl event of the 
year was the conclusion of the labours of the Calcutta University 
Commission. Their report appeared in the following August, 
and hence will more properly form a topic in the next year’s 
narrative. One of their principal recomrnendationa, the transfer 
of’ inteirmediate classes to the school' system,, was carried out 
dtti'hig the year at .the Patna College. 

The fdlowing developments show that the universities are 
alive to the necessity of assisting in the commercial and industrial 
revival which is taking place. In the University of Maim 
'classes were opened for a diploiha in Economics and are attended 
1 ^ whole>time and part-tinm students. The Ant/ad University 
is moving in the same direction add the Senate has accepted a 
scheme for a diploma of Commerce .with a two years course,' The 
Universities of Bomdt^ and AJlahaiai already have degrees or 
diplomas of this nature, the fofdier University is founding a 
school of Economics and Sociology and haa secured therefor the 
services of Prof. Patrick Greddes; and the University ofCe/cedshas 
framed a plan which is now iMing opiisidered in the light of the 
Commission’s report. The Benares Hindu Univerrity is. opening 
a college of Mechanical and Etectrical Engineering. 

As regards University Corps, the Bombay report mentions 
that 417 students of colleges under that University have 
enndled during the year ; two compairies have been organised, 
one for Bombay and the other for Poona Ctdleges; and. it i» hopw 
that this movemmit will become a permeneot foature of universi^ 
Hfe. Cooceanons were granted by the same Uoiversi^ to dm*^^ 
students of the lodiao Defence Force whose studies had b«w 
mtermpted. .. . 

Ntm CeskmiHts. Tl» propomla for the ^ 

sWieefiitiec’ait Rihfoeft and. Nippur are being 
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IlwraiJiMii aoqairvd for tbsir bniMioik In pmiiuict oftbt 

neSodatSn^^ 

immdwMl ill Snptwpber 1919 in Uin Imperial LeguhtiTe Comdl 
for tbe iooorporatioii of a unitary UttiYenity tt Dn^ 

Coikgn. The number of arts (ioqluding oriental) coUent 
’increaaed by 8 to 146 and that of their itudenta by ^89 to <;o>7to. 
The number ti profeanonal colleges remained unchai^ at II 
and their students increased by 605 to 13.100. 

In Bombay there has been a change of poliqr. Hitherto 
colleges have been located only in the larger centres. Now 
colleges hove opened at Surat and at Sangli in the South-maratha 
country. Thesei with the Dharwar College and certain colleges 
in the Kathiawar States, now form a series of outlying institu- 
tions ; and the Director suggests that some definite line is 
necessary for the guidance of future developments. Two new 
colleges were opened in the Bengal mtifatsil. in the Ppnjab the 
need has been felt for new collegiate centres and Ludhiana and 
Multan have been selected as the site for government instkutions. 

CoUige work. The most noticeable remarks upon college work 
occur in the Bombay report. “ The institution of an honours 
course ” writes Mr. Covernton, “ is stated to have carried with 
it an excessive and unnecmsary depreciation of the pass degree, 
which with its restricted course of study seems to provide only a 
vety narrow culture. The reports of the Uuiversity examines 
oil the work presented to them contain much illunuinting criti- 
cism which might give pause to many studrots if it were ever 
read by them and should at any rate afford their teachers not a 
little material for sober reflection if they are inclined to err on the 
side of optimism in reviewing the merits of their pupils or the 
biture of university education, . Bati English, bad spelling, 1 ^ 
handwriting, irrelevance, verbosity, inaccuracy, untidiness, ab- 
sence of originality, inability to think or express themsrives clearly 
are charged against dmdidates of all pades. And the cbaiges are 
not general but are supported by chapter and verse which occa- 
sionally famish diverting reading. Perhaps the subjetts which 
are worrt done and in which defects are most dangertras are 
History, Economim, Science (in the narrower sense) and Medicine. 
The examiners in Medical Jurisprudmce emphause the lamen- 
table want of obsermtion shown by candidates and their inveterate 
habit of shirking autopsies, land draw unkind comparisons in 
matters of writing, composition and relevance with aluosm m 
other Indian universities whom they 

This is a strong indictment; nor U it minimised by the parting 
remarks, of J)lt* ?idn, a principal of long experience, who, on the 
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verge of retirement, lament* the deterioratiao visible in the Intel- 
lectaal capacity of the average ttodent and suggestt that it react* 
upon the educator. Cotliaes are said to be overcrowded with 
youths unbited for an academic career and teachers have a greater 
dead weight to lift than thejr can cope srith. The report of the 
Calcutta University Commission tells a not dissimilar tale from 
the dther side of India. 

Laiy professors. An interesting experiment has been the 
temporary appointment of ladies as professors in colleges for Indian 
youths, owing to the absence of the regular incumbrats on mili- 
tary service. At the Elnhinstone College, Bombay, Mitt A. E. M, 
Moinet, and at the Government College, Rangoon, Miu M. 
Kingsley, were thus employed. The experiment was distinctly 
successful. 

III.— Seoondarjr edveatlon. 

Figures. I.asi year there was an increase in secondary pupils 
:if 12.351, while in the year under review the increase was 13,547 : 
the total number was 1,212,133. 1'he number of secondrry schools 
rose by 295 to 8,140. Experditure increased by Rs. 28,03,825 to 
Rs. 3,66,71,903. 

Middle schools (Filnglish and Vernacular) have increased by 
145 to 6163 while the pupils in them have decreased by 9,750 
507-883. In middle English boys schools the pupils decreased by 
over 18,000. High schools have increased by the large figure of 
1 50 to 1,986 and their pupils by 23,397 to 614,250. 

The figures for Bengal are specially remarkable. Middle 
schools have decreased in number, many of them having become 
high schools. High schools have increased by 3 1. but with a rite 
of only 8,532 pnpils, while in all, Schools taken together there 
has been a loss equal to their gain. The Director remarks on 
the rapid increase of high schools (114 in two years) and the 
incommensurate increase in pupils (14406 in the tame period). 
Thus, while schools have increased by over 16 per cent., pnpils 
have inaeased only by 6.6 per cent. One of the inspectors notes, 
the growth of rival high schools springing up to the detriment 
of efficiency and discipline. A similar cry comes from Bombay, 
where we hear of schools representing no educational idealist 
commerdal ventures carried on only for pecuniary gain, without 
regular funds, under carjslett and ignorant management, indulg- 
ing in undue promotions and developing an unhealthy rivalry 
wittt better managed institutions. 

Gsasmi comSttotu. The feeling of pessimism produced by 
provincial r^rts during recent years with regard to the lUte of 
secondary eancatimi u certainly not allayM by.tiiese remarks 
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nor by the result of the Calcutta University Commission's 
enquiries. There is, as the Commission observed, a brighter side 
of the picture. But, taken on the whole, the prospect is not 
alluring. One cannot but regard the future of. secondary, and 
consequently of collegiate, education with serious apprehension. 

Special developments. Two developments in the United 
Provinces are worthy of note. Intermediate classes are to be 
added to certain Government hlgli schools and elementary 
science is to be introduced as a compulsory subject in Anglo- 
vernacular secondary schools. 

In the Punjab, a new class of school, called the Lower Middle, 
"has been created by the addition of two classes to large and welU 
stafTed primal y schools. Also, optional English is now permitted 
ill middle vernacular schools in that province, wherever the 
parents agree to provide the initial cost. It is expected that this 
will ultimately result in the production of a uniform type of 
middle school. Indeed, in most parts of India, the middle ver- 
nacular school has had its day* It was often :in excellent article, 
and one cannot but view its passing with regret. But education 
in English is ever more and more in demand. 

IV. Primary edacatioB. 

Figures, In was observed in the last narrative that from 1912 
to 1917 the average annual increase among pupils in the primary 
schools was 166, 117 without taking into consideration the fall 
^)cca8ioned by the exclusion of certain Indian States, During 
1018-19 there was an increase of 2,306 schoolr*^nd of 8,741 
pupils. 



The figures (or ihe provinces are as follows : 


9tt 


I 
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It WM ^iaracttriitte of th* (gant of lait yow UMt lhtiacraiN 
of pu|^ w« d ii piopoitioBotdy ibmII compwod to tbot of tchooU. 
In the pment year tbit cliaracteriitieieitiU more fnUycmi^haaiMd 
in the case of by an actual decreaae of popile (amounthig to 
33i9to) it oontraat with the increaN of Khoob, ahhoii|h when 
boye and girb are oontidered together there has bM a sli|^t in- 
crease. l^t year the aTerage. number of puidls in a b(^* pri- 
mary school was 41 ; in the present y«u it is 39. Bombay, is an 
exception, the increase of nupih bavmg'been fully commensurate 
with that of schools. In Madras the decresse was confined to, 
achools under private management and mainly to unaided schools. 
In the Punjab there was a considerate increase of puiuls attending 
board schtmls which, however, wm largely discounted Ita a, 
decrease in aided and unaided schoob. From the United no- 
Vinces we hear the complaint that the tendency to withdraw the 
children from the schools at a very early age is not likely to be 
overcome merely by an extension of fimlities. In Burma there 
was an actual decrease in the number of schools. Some divisional 
boards deliberately closed ineflScient institutions. The decline iia 
schools of Bihar and Orissa occurred among unidded institutions. 
Publicly managed and aided schools showed an actual increase 
and I here was enhanced expenditure from public funds. 

The expedditure on primary schools rose by Rs. 40,84.780 to 
3 .S 3 .a 7 .a 94 - 

The figures given above deal with primary schools. Pupils in. 
the elementary stages of instruction, whether in primary or in 
secondary schools, and those in private dementary schools teaching 
a vernacular are as follows. 



In Primary stage of public 
schools. 


In elementary private schools 
teaching a vernacular. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

5.306.373 

i.*o3,i93 

6,509.566 

298,713 

19,199 

317,912 


Total. 


5,605,086 1,200,398 I 6,807478 
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Cow/nhofy legislalton. Acts permitting the introduction of 
compulsory primary education in local areas have now been passed 
in Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa. The main characteristics of these Bills are as fol- 
lows. The adoption of compulsion is left to the local bodies. In 
ail the provinces mentioned the principle of ccmpulsion is ex- 
tended to municipalities, in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa to 
unions, and in the Punjab to distiict boards, cantonments, small 
towns and notified areas. In Bombay and the United Provinces 
the Acts apply to boys and girls, while in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and the Puhjab they apply only to boys. The com- 
pulsory age limits are between the ages of 6 and 1 1 in Bombay, 
the United Provinces^ and the Punjab, while in Bengal and Bihar 
and Oiissa the age limits are 6 and lo. In Bombay, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab compulsoiy education is to be free. 
In the other provinces remission of fees is provided for under 
certain conditions. In all cases parents and employers preventing 
children complying with the Act are liable to be fined. In all the 
provinces provision is made for additional taxation. In all cases 
provision is made for the exemption from the operation of the 
Acts of particular classes or communities. 

In Bengal comptilsion is to be preceded by a genera) provision 
of educational facilities for all boys and girls between the ages of 
t and 11 ; but the compulsion which may follow such general 
provision is applicable to boys only betw'een the ages of 6 and lo. 

The applications for the introduction of free and compulsory 
education made by the municipalities of Bandra and Surat are 
still under the consideration of the Government of Bombay. A 
scheme has been sanctioned for the lapid development ot edu- 
cation in the city of Bombay, the municipality receiving grants 
under the same conditions which have been laid down for other 
municipalities. Further than this, reports do not indicate that 
steps have been taken to apply the provisions of the«e Acts. A 
similar bill permitting compulsory measures has been introduced 
in the Council of the Central Provinees, 

Condition of primary educaUon^ Among definite schemes for 
the spread of primary education that in the United Provinces 
continues to operate and its effect is indicated by the solid rise in 
the number of schools with some increase of pupils. In Bombay 
the programme is under consideration which will provide a school 
in every vilta^ likely to satisfy the requirements of a minimum 
attendance. The similar scheme in the Punjab for establishing 
Board schools at every centre where an average attendance of 
not less than 50 children might be expected conditional upon a 
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tivo«mi>e limit between the schools was emphasised by the issue 
of a new circular / n the subject intended to push on the expansion. 
The epidemic seriously interfered with the scheme, but 338 new 
Board schools were opened. The Director in Bengal complains 
that, though the Imperial recurring gtants, amounting to 2t\ 
lakh'^, have made it possible to start new schemes, yet the number 
of primary schools is still hopelessly inadequate, that there are 
areas and communities still practically untouched, that the 
provision for training teacliers is ihsufficient, that their remunera- 
tion is inadequate and that the housing and equipment are poor. 
He considers large additional resources as an essential condition 
of any real advance. * 

Development in Burma, The new system of divisional boards 
in control of primary education in Burma appears at the outset 
to have given some difficulty owing to a confusion regarding the 
distribution of functions between the inspecting staff and the 
boards. Steps are being taken to empower the boards with ade- 
quate oontn 1 over the funds at their disposal and to enable them 
to regulate the exoenditure in accordance with their finances. It is 
remarked in monastic scho Is in that province that those called 
B schools which receive graii's-in-aid and which, it was hoped, 
would gradually rbtain com let e recognitirn have not proved so 
successful as was aniicipatcd and it is now admitted that they 
should be allowed to revert to their po.^iiion i f private institutions* 
It is now hcped to open schoc Is for the training of and 

npazins who wouKI be attached to important monastic schools, 
Ii is thought th<)t this offers the best way of bringing the monastic 
schools into the public system without sacrifice of their distinctive 
religious character. 

Buildings The question of the provibion of cheap but durable 
buildings is one of such importance that any new plan which is 
reported is mentioned in these annual narratives. In the present 
year, however, no hopeful debciiption is given of new types, 
although a type for 75 pupils at an estimated cost of Rs. 905 is 
reported from the Central ribvinces. 

V.~Profesi'oiial andipaoial. 

Oriental learning. There are 13 oriental colleges, with 661 
students, representing an increase of 4 colleges but a decrease of 
43 students. 

The library of manuscripts at the Deccan College, Poona, was 
handed over to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, which 
was also entrusted with the management of the Bombay Sanskrit 
and Prakrit Series and the grant made for its production. A 
Superintendent of Sanskrit studies has teen appointed for Bihar 
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tad Orim, and baa fonnd the ayMam of toachiof bi th« tott 
b^ly uniathfoctory. An attempt ia being made at the liadwat* 
uKolma, Lndcnoiri to oontinne the tramtional learning with 
modem ideaa of Kholarahip and the inipector of Arabic maitauM 
reports well upon some of the literary work which is being done. 

Enginmiitg, The tour colleges nave 1,379 students against 
1,365 jast year. Schools number 17 with 1,015 pupils, against 19 
and i*, 673. In Bengal a scheme has been worked out for recruit- 
ing to the mechanical engineering classes of the college at Sib- 
pur apprentices of four yeais* standing from the Eastern Bengal 

Railway Workshop and thereafter perhaps from other workshops. 

TeckHohgicML There are 27a schools of industries with 13 524 
..pupils, against 257 and 13,086 last year. The principal event was 
the distribution of the new imperial grant for technological edu- 
cation (see page 4). 

Among developments miy be mentioned the sanction of six 
peripatetic weaving centres in Bengal^ the commencement of a 
scheme of practical training of surveyors in mine surveys and the 
preparation of new proposals for a Technological Institute in Cal- 
cutta. Primary and middle schools in the ^unjtb are taking up 
simple industrial instruction in such subjects as sericulture, wool- 
spinning, tree-planting rope-making and even soap-making. In 
the CtnUral Frovinees the Director of Industries reports that the 
schools are doing very useful work, though the expectation that 

pupils would return to their villages and thus improve rural 
notions of arts aud crafts has been falsiScd owing to the ease wi h 
which they find employment in factories. An instance of the 
utility of the schools is the acceptance by the army inspector of 
all leather work turned out by the Nagpur school of Handicra'ts 
in contrast with wholesale rejection of shoes made by contractors. 
An industrial school has been opened at Siosagar in Assam. It 
is gratifying to learn th<it all recent ex-pupils of the Fuller 
Technical School at Shillong are plying the trades they ha<i 
studied. 

Ctmmtrce. There are now 82 colleges and schools of com- 
merce with 4,795 pupils, as against 80 and 4,397 last year. 

The development of Commercial and Economic studi* s in t he 
univeruties has already been mentioned. The number of students 
in the Sydenham Colitge, Bombay, continues to increase and the 
Accountancy Diploma Board has commenced operations. So great 
wgs the demand for admission to the Lahore Young Men's 
Christian Association evening commercial classes that only half 
the applicants could be admitted; many students, however, do 
not stay long enough to benefit from the course. 
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TheBMrdof AgriciUitm wm aaM 
to consider the po&^ laid down by the conforenoeM Afrieokn 
education held at &nila in June 1917, and the best methods of 
giving effect to it. At their tenth meeting held in December 
1917 the Board fiassed resolutions in favour of the establiibment 
of agricultural middle schools and of an agri^toral ooUege in 
each province as soon as such a step is justified by the general 
development of agricultural education. The Government of 
India have definitely accepted the recommendations of the Board 
■and have left the initiative to local Governments. 

The Imperial grant mentioned above has enabled certain 
developments to be attempted in the way of giving a more wide- 
spread system of agricultural education in the common schools 
to take up the subject and to provide them with farm-land which 
will permit of its study in a practical manner. A scheme to this 
end has been framed in the Punjab and a training class for egri- 
cultural teachers of middle vernacular schools has been opened at 
Lyallpur. In the Central Provinces attention is being paid to 
the improvement of rural studies. But a demand exists for more 
formal teaching in agriculture and the services of an expert in 
the organisation of schools on an agricultural basis are being 
sought. 

Trainings Training institutions and their pupils rose by 16 
and 1,651 to 834 and 21,527, respectively. 

Ill Madras one higher elementary and four government lower 
elementary training schools were opened. An important develop- 
ment in Bombay has been the decision to institute first year 
training classes in each district tinder the supervision of a special 
inspecting officer. As these schools cfevelop second and third 
year classes every distict will become equipped with a full verna- 
cular training college. Among the Subjects are sloyd, music and 
(for girls) needle work and domestic economy. In Bengal there 
was a decline of three schools and a few pupils. The sanction of 
the Secretary of State to the strengthrning of the staff of the 
Central Training College, Lahore, was received. The policy is 
being pursued of transferring normal schools from larger towns 
to country districts^ where they will be in more congenial sur- 
rounding. The training college at Jiibbulpore in the Central 
Pf evinces was re-organised with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State ; a new normal school was opened at Wardha ; and con- 
siderable exteiitions of buildings were undertaken. The Burma 
report shows dissatisfaction with the existing organisation, the 
complicated system of grades and the recognition for the higher 
grade of the intermediate examination, which is found to furnish 
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a arholljr imnfficicnt oottpok for a high sebool teacher. PrapmaU 
iat reorfanuaation are codtcmplated. 

Tl -ld«Mtion of ipoeUl doiMi. 

GitUf ^uatthn. The number of public inuitutions for girU 
iacreaMd by i,lo6 and their pupils by 48,215, In private insti- 
tutiona the number of pupils increased by 1,024. If girl* ■» boys’' 
•ohoofoare added, the total increase is 59,239 Them increases in a 
jteaf marjted by difficulties and when the number of. boys even ii> 
public institutions slightly decreased are a maiter for congratulation. 

Queen Marys College for Wonun^ Madras^ was placed on a 
permanent footing with effect from October 1918. 

The subjects of study in girts* schools are a matter of frequent 
diicussion and controversy. A new curriculum for Anglo-verna- 
cular schools was issued during the year in the United Provinces 
but since it does not qualify for entrance to the university it has 
not been adopted in high schools. It includes domestic science,, 
the teaching of which is likely to give some difficulty though it is 
generally approved by parents. In the same province the new 
vernacular curriculum has been in force for 2 years. It is reported 
that considerable interest is taken by the pupils in hygiene and 
physiolMv wherever the teaching of these suhjecis is reasonably 
good. There is very little to record in this matter from other 
provinces save that the new Inspectress of Domertic Science in ' 
the Punjab held daily classes in domestic science which were 
attended by over a too girls from various city schools for lessons 
in cookery and laundry work, while Indian ladim also attended 
in large numbers. 

The number of women under training as teachers increased 
by 129. It is observed tliat there is still no college in Bengal for 
the training of women teachers fdr secondary schools, though 
the need of this is urgently felt, and that in the United ^ovinces 
a new school was opened at Bareilly. 

A conference which met in the Punjab made a proposal that 
the main element in a girls’ school where such schools had to be 
started should be a plot of ground surrounded by a high wall, the 
buildings inside being mere sheds built up against the enclosure 
and the centre grassed and planted with trees. The Director re- 
marks that it appears to cffer a piaciical solutirn of the very real 
difficulty involved in the great expenditure in building schools of 
this kind. 

Eurt^ean Biueation. The number of pupils in European 
schools has increai^ by 639 to 44,806. 

The main points to notice are the generous endowment of 
sehoiaiships made by a European citizen ot Calcutta and already 
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niluded to on page 4, the collection of fundi in X^hore for the 
4)uilding of collegiate hostels for Anglo-Indians and the transfer 
of the Lawrence Military Asylum, Sanawar, from the Punjab to 
iht Government of India. 

The training and supply of teachers are still attended with 
difficulties. The masters in charge of some of the students in the 
Sanawar training classarestillonmiliiaryserviceandtheinsti- 
iuiion has not yei been provided with its new building though 
stets have been taken to this end. The projected Training. 
College at Ootacamuiid has not yet taken shape. 

Muhammadan Education. The following table shows the in- 
crease in the'number of Muhammadans in different kinds of public 
institutions. 


Class of Institution. 

No of Muhammadan pupils. 



Increase or 

gg 

1918-19. 

decrease. 

Arts Colleges 

5.549 

5.447 

1 —102 

PiofesMonal Colleges 

1,479 

•.39> 

+ 114 

Secondary schools 
(English) 

169,388 

166,842 

-4,546 

Middle vernacular 
schools 

38,515 

39.967 

rH 

Primary schools ... 

1,384,638 

1.404,597 


Special schools 

as.o*? 

41*95 

■G^ 

Total ... j 

1,638,296 i 

1 

J. 659,539 

+^1.443 


The fall in the numbers in arts colleges and secondary schools 
is noted with regret, (^n the whole, however, the 6gures are* 
satisfactory ; for even where, as in Bengal^ there has been a de- 
cline among male pupils it was les5 than that among Hindus and 
there was in that presidency a substantial gain in girl pupils as 
against a loss among the Hindus. Only in Assam is the position 
unsatisfactory. 

The Government of Bombay sanctioned an additional amount 
of Rs.27, 000 for the payment of grants to primary schools in Sind 
and created a second post of MuUa Deputy Inspector. Further 
grants to these schools were made and contemplated and fresh 
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It to tavobom gimi to Miihaamute 
a ilu t l og itrthot dMtkm; 1m J^M^ovcr hilf olftb was fhm 

taoroaiad mot to muMad$md the establttlkiiml of Ubmic 
^ ietermediace claMas at Che Dacca i/oaSre«fe was sanoixoBcd. The* 
OiractQr io 9 onnA remarks that the signs of advaliee are gratify- 
uim that the appearance of stability in the number or verna- 
cular idiools is misleading since schools are constantly doring 
after o btief and inglorious career while new schools are being 
opened, many of which can only expect a similar existence* 

fyins^ . The Ftinjah reports a total of 1,463 Jains' under edu- 
cation, of whom 78 are In collegysi ^6 in secondary schools, 936 
in .primary schools and 3 in sp^ial schools. Btka^ mnd Othta 
reports 1 57 Jains, of whom 3 are in colleges, 55 in secondary 
schools, 46 in primary schools, 5a in private institutions and 1 in 
a special school. Tht Central Provinces report mentions 5,536 
Jains under education. 

A^ar^inals and depressed classes'. It is gratifying to notice an 
increase in the number of Panchama pupils in Madras. The 
Government of that Presidency has ordered that, where schools 
under the public management are situated in areas from which 
PiDchama children are excluded, the schools should be transferred 
to some oth^r locality and that in future no school buildings 
should be constructed out of public funds save in localities acces- 
sible to all classes. In some other areas, too, there has been an 
increase of low caste children, but some reports speak of a decline 
among aboriginals who no doubt suffered severely from the epi- 
demic. As regards Burma^ tribute is paid to the desire for edu- 
cation and the excellence of schools among the Karens, while 
the decline in the number of pupils in a certain Karen High 
School is explained by the enlistment of the pupils for military 
employ. Rebellion and influenza are regarded as responsible for 
of progress among the Chins. 



APPENDIX. 

Sfatcmeut of Irnperal Grants. 

( In lakhs of Rupees. ) 



Edn fttioiml expendimre throomh Patdic Works, Medical and other 


















Goveroment of India Reaoludon on 

Industrial Commission Report 

(for this Report see the Annual Register for J9I9) 
November 15, — 1919 

Th3 Government of India received the report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission on the 29th October 1918 and the Local 
Governments were addressed on the 7th December 1918 when their 
views on certain questions of principle \vtM‘o asked for. On i*eoeipt 
of these the Goveriiment of India placed their opinions and the 
proposals before the Secretary of State in their despatch, datad tfcc 
4th June 1919. The Secretary of State s reply in his despatch, 
dated the 25th Septornber 1919, has since been received. The repoi*t 
itself has been in the hands of the public since Noveml)er 1918, and 
has formed the subject of numerous comments and discussions both 
in India ar.d in England. The Government of India are arranging 
to constitute committees to deal with the proposals of the Industrial 
Commission for the creation of a chemical service and of an Indian 
stores department. The terms of reference and the personnel of 
each of these committees will shortly be announced. With the 
Secretary of Statens sanction the Government of India have ordered 
the reconstitution of the Indian Munitions Board as a Board of 
Industries and Munitions to v»erform the duties described in para- 
graph 6 of the Secretary of State’s despatch. The Government of 
India have expressed in paragraph 35 of their despatch their high 
appreciation of the services of the li.dian Industrial Commission with 
which they are glad to find that the Secretary of State associates 
himself. The- thanks of the Government of India are hereby 
conveyed to the Commission and to its President, Sir Thomas 
Holland, for their labours and for the comprehensive and well- 
consideied scheme set forth in their report. The Government of 
India are confident that the members of the Commission will he able 
to look back to their work in years to come as the starting point of 
a new era of co-operation lietween the Government and the industrial 
public for the economic advancement of India and that their zealous 
endeavour to this end will find its best rewal'd in the results which 
the Government of India confidently anticipate from it. 

'The l^cretary of State*8 despatch 25th, September, 1919 
Mr. Montagu writes to the Viceroy : — I accept the two fundamental 
principles underlyirg the recommendations of the Commission, first 
that in future the Government should play an active part in the 
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iodiutrial derdopawnt.of tli« oogntfr, Mcond^ tint GofmoMiit 
cannot aadertMt* trfMi xde^uite adminia- 

tntive equipment and foream^ed witii teUaUe.aeientifie and teehnfeal 
adTiee. ‘fUpwflit on-the a Beeptanee’el tMeae p> i rtbi p ie a 4jaitee 
auitaUijr eqt^^ed ' orgadaatiom AionIB 1>e aet up'in'flie pi^neial 
Gommuentaand fai-^'Cbnfiul OoTdnMneat-iaiijvlnt-dreet to t^ig 
poliojr. State aaaiatanoe will take Taripua Imina aueh aa reaearoh, 
the Burrep of natunl tdaodnea, tetlOiital and adentifie advioe, 
eduMliOBid fidHtfoa, ‘eommettkU and InduaMal intidligenM,' the 
eataHMiafeBt A pkmehring and demonatMtion ft^oHea, finMUgid 
help; thepunhaae of Goremaaent atetea in India whether In the 
uaiud w«^ of ^eineta or undtt a feuaHotee irf puiehate over a‘4jnd 
period, and piohably alao teeal meaauraa. The extent to which 
and the manner in which aeBiatance under eath of them heads can 
appropriately be given will doubyesi be toneidered bjr Your 
Eb^Ueney’s Government. The detailed reeommendationa ' of the 
Commiaiidn are examined. It seems dednUe that eoncnrrentiy With 
the estabUahment of the new department the powers of the Govern- 
ment of India and of loevl Governments in. regard to direet financial 
sMistanoe which are now exceedingly limited should be precisely 
defined. I would be glad therefore if after considering Chapters 14 
and 20 of the report you would favour me with your views first, m 
the nmin question of the forms Which the financial assistanee may 
legitimately take, and secondly on the snbeidiary question of the 
Hmits within which and the conditions under which such assistanee 
'may be given by the Government India and the local Governments 
It would be premature to discuss at this stage the fiscal issue which 
was deliberately excluded from, the scope of the Commission’s 
enquiry and 1 am not'prSpared to make any pronouncement on this 
aspect of the case until the representatives of the people have been 
given an op{ ortnnity to express their viewa The question will have 
to be faced in the near future. I am confident that in the diecue- 
sfoRS that will take place in India the iutereet of the Emjure as a 
whole will receive due consideration. Connected with the fiscal 
question are other needs such as greater initiative and further 
incentives to produclion, as well as increased efficiency of labour. 
You will dbubtless coUsideT how far this can be fostered, and I wwld 
here Cnly remark in. regaid to labour that if the efficiency of labour 
be iUCiWued'even to a moderate extent India could probably bold 
her own. . If therefim ^development is to pnweed on sound lines and 
if enilnHlIgrfisultoaro tobe obtained, labour must be made more 
effieiMit in Inffia where the workers ate onorgmiiaed. A special obligs- 
tiUn Bea i4|Oli ihe ' Government to study their weUue and to secure 
fm GMit'Mttm cdQCatimi, better houring and a b^er stondard of 



Exilic. fiiT- liBf adliiBMiiiM to. tfcii intttmttlMtfMl f aWir f!iiii¥iini inn 
Ufuim mt^ u to 

iMHid Bot> be NM^tea M It kin (be 
beal i^ikpeet of the that {meant cowhtioaa ibf^ be 

potidad (bot 'it k.recogoiead thetinron eo(i^tippe.eye 
i{|iq|ee|k *Mff)keat tttfn (boea of weetern Qonbtriee and thrt nreetern 
Bkf>d«^ ean{fob at (Hiee be applied.' 

IVpng noif to t^^^ referred to in your letter, I approve 
io. piinapk. the idopoaal (bi^ the provineial dmaiianenta ot induetiy 
ah<^ be aet up on the i^neihl Knee laid, down by the Cominiadwi. 

aeeeptako the mr^KM^ de^tion ot the functiona of these depart- 
.BMnjkexMpt tbati)^^ oontrolof induatrial and teebnioal 

OdhPetkw* i sogpeat (batthe local Oovemmente ibould be left free 
to milk' (be list <d duties enuperated in. paragm of your letter, 
so (but the new departments naj not at the outset be over>weighted, 
«iwi that to fjm as imsi^ work fw which the Director 

is impotmlde ttsP: be in harmony with the scheme of constitutionid 
mktoto. . Dodet any arrangepents the, Dirocto^ls duties must , 
^parentk iaeilude; both reserved tod trat^ subjects, but the 
less thk is so the^ better. Fee these and other reasons I would prefer 
to rtoeirve futthW ^sideration of the question of handing over 
the oeutxUl^of teebnioil education to the new departmeute. Your 
EkceUency^ Gdyenuueut are not yet prepared to formulate proposals 
togaitding the ortonleetiou of the Imperiid department of industries, 
but ptopto^ (d eet up as an interim authwity a Board of 
Comdaitteto which would close the war commitments of thu 
Indian Muiiitiohs Board, take over from (he Commerce and Indus- 
tries Department certain items of wen-k, undertake the initial work 
of organisation and in porticalar frame detidled propOsak for its pew 
permanent department. I sanction this proposal and agree that the 
Board should retain the powers now possessed by the Munitioi* 
.Board until a permanent department has been created. The Board 
would not be attached to. any departnurnt of your Excellency’s 
Government, but would be under the direct charge of the Viceroy, 
the President of the Board taking part in Council meeiirgi when 
induatrito questions an disepssed, but with no power of voting. 1 
am to observe that in defining the relations between the 
Imperial and Provincial departments, you fevow a large measure of 
provincial independence “vud that within their general financial and 
other powers the Local Governments wouM be given a free hwd 
subject to ^ reasonable reservations detailed in paragraphs 18 Skhd 
19 of your letter. I have, however, little doubt that the ].ooal 
Goveinmeuts, limited aa they will be in respect of resources and 
•tafi^ win readily seek advice and assistance of the Imperial depart* 
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.iMnl ))at far tin laoil nferame ahodld be voltmteiy sod ibe 
iHoeaeily of obt«iniiig ^vlotte wnetion olKwld'ia for «■. poariUe be 
Avoided. When the permeneiit Imperial Deportment boo been aet 
lip it dioald, when opportnniiy oSen, be ^aced in charge of a 
Member of the CodneiL The Wume d the work of the Depart- 
meqt ia neeeaaarily uncertain, but it ia not improbable that at the 
outaet it will auMoiently occupy the whole time of a Member, and 
in thateaae I ahall not object to a aeparate membership for industries, 
when legislative authwity has been obtained to increase the number 
of membeiB of Council, Wt as the work of all the civil departments 
of Your Excelleney’s Ciovernmeut will be affected in various degrees 
when the scheme of constitution^ reforms becomes operative and as 
a readjustment of portfolios will then become necessary, the desir- 
ability of placing cognate subjects such as Commerce, under the charge 
ot the member for Industries should be kept in view. The argu- 
ments advanced in your letter have not convinced me that it is 
desirable that these two branches of administration should be placed 
permanently in charge of separate Members. I approve the appoint- 
ment of expert committees lo consider the recommendations of AU- 
India scientific services. Each Committee should be directed to frame 
detailed proposals for the organisation and terms of employment of 
the services if it considers its creation advisable, and to formulate 
proposals for the location and equipment of research laboratories. I 
accept the principle of an All-India industrial service and agree that 
although a training in some form of mechanical engineering will in 
most cases be the best basis of recruitment, this, qualification should 
not in all cases be required. I understand that it is your intention 
not to include in the service men of the foreman type or experts 
engaged for special purposes on short term agreements, but to reserve 
it for men of good education with technical qualifications of business 
training. From this reservoir Provincial Directors and Deputy 
Directors of Industries, Factory managers and lierhaps also Factory 
and Mines inspecton, might be drawn if suitable men are available. 

I also accept the general pri'.ciple of an agency for the purchase and 
inspection of stores in India at:d approv e the appointment of a 
cmnmittee tc work out the detailed organisation for an Indian stores 
department. It has been suggested that with a view to keeping 
the Indian and Home departments up-to-date a co-ordination of 
their methods and iiitor-chauges of personnel should take place. 
This suggestion will no doubt be considered by your Committee. I 
icvire to associate myself with your cordial appreciation of the work 
of the Cmnmiisiou. 



lile It^uaiza Epdk^nic 1 9 18* 

Tbe foBowing $n «dmets fnm tbe B^Mct of tfwSwdt^ 
OonauMMuor to tte Oovenmeiit at Iiidis, lUiv KoniMi White, 
iaraed ia Mwoh 1919. . 

“ TbepMideBueel influena, from which ludiahM been mffNiag^ 
wMBtore wideqved and aion vinilentihra any noorded in tte Uetoiy 
of diseaM. No other outbreak hitherto experienced hat anvoodM 
it in intensity and it it doubtful whether any ojudemie diteate in the 
worid’t hittory ha ever devutated such large areas of the ^obe in 
a short a time, and to such a degree m did influena in 1918. 
The virulence of the outbreak far exceeded that of the inftnnwa 
pandenua of U03, 1837, 1847 and 1890, which were the fve 
years of outstanding iiiflneua mortality in die last wntury. More- 
over, in respect to the frequency of arious compliationa, the 
recent ontbrudE wa exceptional in most of the affected anas from 
whkdi reports are availaUe. In many countries the epMemic 
aasmhed iwoportioM of a national calamity. This wa certainly 
the^aa in India. From the incomplete information at preant 
avadliiSf it would appear that no country suffered a avonly a did 
Indih during the last quarter of 1918. Altogether influenm wa 
responsible fm* a death rril of approximately &ve millions in ftitish 
InditHtlone. Djtuiod information regarding the inoidena of the 
disesio in Native 8tata is not available at the time of writing but 
itisgi^ikely that the iufluena mortality therein fell short d om 
milhciB. Without far of exaggeration, it oan^ he si»^ then that 
in a ^ months induena wa responsiUe for six inBlion deuAs in 
Indi%;that is to ay, more than half the mortality attributable to 
idsgne: in the twenty two yars during wlijh plague ha prevailed in 
epideotic fmnn in this country. 

3. In the earliat stagaul the outbreak in India, a in sast 
other eouutria adectad the duesa ran a mild course aid tiie 
m(«taHty rate wa dmost insigiiifiant. With the onat of tiw 
scand epidnnic wave fatal complicatimis chiefly affwtiag the kuigB 
and reepiratary tract became very prevalent and were respontible 
for mortaBty rata which in many casa were withooet puallel. The 
diseMe spread with l^htning ni^ity ai>d very few seotiom of the 
poptihd^ essaped. Town and village alike wflbred, baton the whde, 
the siMrtif^ty and (Bstrea wa greater in nad than in urban areas. 

4. With the n^d increaa in muriulity wMeh accompaded 
the second epidemic wave, wild mmoun ib to the nature ami 
causgtiou c: the diseaa, imving little of no foundation in Inst, 
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boeam extrandy audit would be well to dear the air 

of aome of tbeae, abould each ideas still prevail. 

Net a BOW or War disesse. 

There is not the least evidence that the disease was any other 
than iniloensa ; it was in no sense a new disease. It was not an 
unusual manifestation of pla^, the two diseases are completely 
separaite and distinct. There is no evidence which directly connects 
the epideinio with the war, influenaa is not a *Var disease” and it 
piovailed move virulently in countries remote from the war areas 
Idian it did in those which were the scene of military operations. 
There is no evidence that the disease originates in maluutritiou ; 
it prevailed in virulent form in countries such as the United States 
of America where food was by no means scarce ; the well-to-do 
I.C.S. classes were in no sense immune to attack. The incidence of 
tbe disease was very high in the well-fed British troops in India ; 
inekkntdly it may be noted that the incidence was greater among 
British than among Indian troops. Though no claim that the di- 
sease originates in malnutrition can then be substantiated, it cannot 
be denied that malnutrition was occasionally a factor of importance 
in determining a fatal issue. A sufficiency of nourishing fo^ botli 
during the attack and during convalescence is more than desirable 
and it was most unfortunate that the epidemic should have afflicted 
India in a year when the m6nsoon hod failed. During the latter 
half of 1918 the stocks of food grains in India were relatively low, 
prioss wore abnoimally high and a city of fodder was responsible 
for the scarcity of milk which nc*s in some places almost unprocu- 
rable. Such iinfounded rumours as those which attributed the 
. pandemio to the extensive use of poison gas on the western front, 
or fo the evil machinations of our unscrupulous enemy would scarce- 
ly have deserved mention had they not been so current in India 
during the months of October and November 1918. 

5. The wide prevalence of the disease under the most diverse 
climatic conditions makes it impossible that unusual meteorological 
oonditaons should have played any important part in producing the 
high morbidity rates as they appear to have had in India, but little 
eflbet on mortality. The recent outbreak has in fact demonstrated 
ccneluaively that influensa can spread with almost equal facility 
under most diverse climatic conditions. In this connection the 
seooisd virulent wave, which inflicted so great a death rate on tbe 
worlds populi^tion, was experienced in . nearly every country at or 
about the (hbe time. As widely separated and dissimilar plsices as 
Soriliaiid, Ireland, France, Germany, ^Switzerland, Tangier, 
Siefta LeoiM^ *AM Canada, United States, Adeiii Fersiai 
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l l wopcjtM M ia, ud aO paMa of Indfa* IB aullMai feon H 

Tory vinilant epideiiiie wava ia tl» iDolth of OetolwiP. iBnaan 
panUtad into' tha 'iollow&if mouth towaida the and of wliflli; thara 
waa an apptadaUa daeHne in tha morbidity and mortaBty ratea 
ahnoat aTarywhere. Thia aynehroniaation of ontbradc of t^ dia- 
OM in an axtramely Tinilant form in plaoaa ao divana aa lagaida 
oBmatie and other oonditicna, ia-a phenomenon impoaaibla to az|daia 
on any theory that haa avw bean advanred to aolva the probfema 
praaanted by the riaa and daelina of great apidemioa. 

6. There ia no doubt whatever that tha vima of inflnania 
ia a living germ eapaUa ol Mng tranamitted directly from man to 
man. Tha natnrad thia germ ia atill a matter abmt which dog^ 
inatic aaawtiona are unwarranted. Thaao called influanaa haaWia 
waa certainly almoat eonatantly prcMot in the caeca invaatigatad 
daring the aecond aevere epidemic wave in India ; it docia not 
appear to have been demonatrated ao frequently during the early 
mild atagea of the epidemic. Whether the influenaa baeillna ia 
tlm true eauae of the diaeaae or merely a constant concomitant 
i| a quaation that ia open to doubt. Beeent observationa tiiat 
hliire been made in France indicate the possibility that the true 
eii^ of the disease is in some state of its life history ultrami* 
croaeopie, or in other words a germ so infinitely minute that th^ 
h^hest powers of the microscope are unable to demonstrate it. 
tli^ primary cause of influensa what it may the mortality of the 
reetHit outbreak was almost entirely due to secondary infeetioBn 
wiidi other disease producing germs notably the pneumocoeena 
germ which commonly causes pneumonia. The pneumoeoceus was 
eoiidantly associated with fatal eases in India. Much of the 
mortality in England and other European countries was ascril(ed 
to secondary infection with ‘ streptncoeens ’ — a'aother ^ disease 
producing gem. No constant assoeiation of germs of thia latter 
ek«a with severe influensa eases was noted in India though ibi 
oceutiaiHe has been reporte<^ for examfte from Assam. 

Another very striking feature of tha reeent outbreak wsi 
the m^reme rapidity with which the disease spread over the 
globe, a rapidify so great that modem increased facilities for ^d 
human iutetcouiise fail to supply an altogether adequate explanation. 

8. Smne authorities affirm that an attack of the diaeam cmiftfs 
Very i^ht and transient, if any, immunity. If tn^ it is rather 
difficult to explain the very short duration m the severe onthrealu, 
whhdi have been experienced in Tldia, and the ecsnplete, or almost 
emni^ete, disappeanmce of the disease from plam which a few 
mimths back were in the throw M a most virulent ontlmeak. 
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SMMd MMtto (ttit lunr* been noelvttd otD to tbe Miitj of 

Ivo attiMvin IJm MBM ' 

10. Hie diet intiauitiOD tint me bad in In^ of tbe luddenee 
of an odtaml eauee of liekBeM waa in tbe laoiitb of June. Toward* 
tbe end that month many employeet of office*, bank*, etc., in ffiie 
eity of Bombiqr were incapacitated by fover $ mill band* acd other* 
mm Hkewiae aufferirg. The mortality in Bombay city during the 
flnt half of June «ra* rot abnormal. In the middle of June qwvadk 
oaae* were noted in Calcutta, and in Madia* toward* the end of 
June. The case* that occurred early in the outloeak were so mild 
and the mortality cauaed thereby wa* so indgnificant that it is almost 
impossible to dx a date for the commenoement of the epideinio in 
India. Consequently it i* ezhemely difficult to ascertain the aouioe 
from which infection was introduced. It is by no means certain 
that infection was rot already pre-eziatent in India. In this con- 
nection the Sanitary Commissioner to the Gorernment of Bombay 
describes an outbreak of infection* disease in the Thana district 
during the early months of 1918. which in certain respects resembled 
induenza very closely. It is noteworthy, however, that some of the 
earliest cases diognised in Bombay occumd on board a nansport 
that anrived in that port at the ei d of May ; while in dock a number 
of oases of induenza occurred amimg the crew, who had free commu- 
nication with the city. The fact that no cases of iuduenza were 
X. noted pn board the transport prior to its arrival in Bombay makes 
H by no mean* certain that the vessel in question was insbrumentnl 
in importing infection into the city. Induenza was likewise reported 
from Karachi in the month of June. In the mouth of July the disem 
^ was fairly widespread, being reported as far adeld a* the Punjid) 
.ipd the submontrae districts of the United Provinces. Reports of 
mitbreaks of induenza among troop* were received in July from 
Maymyo, Karachi, Lansdpwne, Julbulpore, AlAmttabad, Khandwa, 
#;Fort Lockhart, Quetta, Dehrajhin, Muttra and Chakrata. Though 
wide*|[Hraad throughout the country during July ai:d August the 
disease was not accompanied by ary very appreciable increase in the 
. mortality rates. In the middle of September, howevei, the mortality 
in BomW rity began to rise in an alarming manner until ^e 6th of 
October on which day 768 deaths were recorded. This second 
.virulent epidemic wave' occurred somewhat later in other parts d 
India ai^ the total mortality d India in the month of October is 
without paraBel. ^ 
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Oo the lath October, 1915, a ni[.eou>rial on the rabject of the 
education of girb in India aras presented to His Majesty’s Sacra* 
tary <rf State for bidia by an influential depotatum. The 
memorial emphuised points whidi bad long caused anxiety to 
the Gfoveroment of India— the insignificant number of girls u nder 
instruction, the disparity in this respect of the conation of the 
male and female portions of the population and the consequent 
danger to the social well-being of the Indian community. It ra- " 
commended the formation of a representative committee |o 
enquire into the whole sutqect. Mr. Chamberlain, in welcomii^ 
the deputation and agreeing arith it at to the importance of the 
sulqect, observed that similar representations had apparently not 
berm 'made in India, indicated that the times were not propitious 
^ )the launching of schemes which carried serious financial con- 
il^nces and left the question of a committee to be decided by 
Jhl; Government of India. The memorial was forwarded by the . 
Siiiretary of State with his Public despatch No. 191, dated the 
November, 1915. The Government of India deemed it 
pi^fsrable to invite local Governments to obtain the opinions of 
noMi^tent persons, local bodies, existing committees and^other 
altlmrities and to forward them with an expression of iheir oam 
ilssrs. The replies have been received and furnish a mass of 
viable evidence upon a difficult subject. 

It was the intention of the Government of India to place their 
liiws on this important subject together with those of tbs focaji 
Governments before the puUic by means of a Resolution. 
Viw^iis causes led them to postpone this action. The 'issues 
cciiMGtad with the education of boys, which, as explained in theirli 
cfo^if^ letter No, 750, dated the and September, i$i8, had long , 
bspi consideration, the question of organization raised by 

th|«Repi^ on Indian Constitutional Reforms, and finally the 
deire td^wut the views of the Calcutte University Oommissiqa. 
aBihese ^orded ample reason for delaying their pronouncemeitt 
upifl so vital and so difficult a matter. Inough these causes still 
to lime extent raerate, it is now possiUe roo^ly to fbrecatt the 
inftlences which will affoct educatkm,^ the Government of 
Inc% are no longer willing to withold*lbeir pro no u y e m ent, 
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upon the condosiont at which they liave arrived. The replies 
sent by local Governments with their enclosures run to great 
length. It has, therefore, been decided not ^'to reprint them, 
though it is possible tliat some local Governments may desire to 
publish them. The views of the Calcutta University Com- 
mission are now public property and an off-print of the chapters 
dealing with the education of women has been made. 

Nked for Elasticity. 

Even now those conclusions can be put forward only with the 
reserve demanded in a subject regarding which it is difficult to 
dogmatise for the whole of India. In their Resolution No. 301- 
C. I)., dated the 2 ist February, 1913, the Government of India 
recognized that the existing customs and ideas opposed to the 
ed near ion of girls require different handling in different parts of 
the country and hesitated to lay down general lines of policy 
which might hamper local Governments. They contented them- 
iielveh with commending five points for consideration. They 
adhere to those general propositions, which, e.«pecially that re> 
garding the type of education to be imparted, will be found 
rfpe^ted in the present Resolution also. 

Causbs ok Backwakdnkss. 

The difficulties which retard the education of girls in India are 
too well-known to require "elaborate repetition. Thq Calcutta 
University Commission have emphasised those arising from early 
marriage, purda and the distiusi of western education. In doing 
so, they have described the condition of things prevalent in 
Bengal. Not ail those difficuliies are found or at least found in 
an equal degree in all parts of India, in some of which, for instance, 
the institution of /r/rddf is for the most part unknown. But the 
extent to which obstacles arising from these causes, from con- 
servatism, from ideas of caste, etc., influence the result, is evident 
from the fact that only 0*9 per cent of the Hindu female popula- 
tion in India and ri per cent of the Mohamedan is under in- 
struction; while among Europeans and Anglo-Indians, Indian 
Christians and Parsees, ihe percentages are 23, 8*3 and 14*6 res- 
pectively. The paucity of educated girls in the larger communi- 
ties is a matter of profund concern to the Government, as it was 
to the deputation which waited upon the Secretary of Stgte. 
The disparity between the numbers respectively of boys and girls 
under education constitutes, as that deputation remarked, a grave 
danger to social well-being. The problem is as yet hardly an 
educational one. It has its roots in the very fabric of society and 
only a radical dhange in the life, customs and ideab of the country 
witf^ect its solution. 
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Recent Progress. 

Nevertheless the jirogren that has hem made is fiur from 
negligible. The totii number erf girls at school at the time of the 
Education Commission of 1882 was 127,000* In I9i5-i6-khe 
year in which the deputation waited upon the Secretarv State 
--it was 1,186,000 and in 1917-18 it was 1,264,000* &EpanaioQ 
in recent years has been partially checked by the efiects of the 
wav. But it is noticeable that in ten years between 1907 and 
1917 the number almost doubled. In 1882, again, the preportipn 
of girls to boys under instruction was i to 20. In 1917-18, it was 
I to 5*3- This expansion has been due largely to the labours and 
enthusiasm of a number of philanthropic individuals and societies 
and partly to a gradual improvement in public sentiment in some 
of the urban areas. It is also largely due to the constant pressure 
and perseverance of the educational officers of Government, 
male and female, who in the face of much discouragement have 
maintained their efforts for further development — sometimes in 
the face of apathy and suspicion. The question has been reviewed 
from lime to time, as by the Commission of 1882 and in the 
Government of India resolutions of 1904 and 1913. Programmes 
of expansion were requested from the local Governments in 1911 
and 1913 and the subject has been carefully considered in recent 
years by the provincial Governments. Conferences have been 
held, opinions collected, policies outlined, special committees 
appointed, new schools opened, new arrangements made for 
training and inspection and new subjects introduced into the 
curricula. 

Hopekul Signs for the Future. 

Thus the expansion in numbers has grown with enhanced 
rapidity in recent periods and the interest taken in the sobject 
has increased. It is on the interest evinced by the public in the 
education of girls that future development primarily depends. 
As the Calcutta University Commission have pointed out, the 
paucity of private effort (as distinct from Government and mUsio-h 
ary effort) in the matter of the post-elementarv training of girls 
which characterises Bengal is not discoverable in idi parts of 
India ; and in the city of Bombay alone there are nine private 
high schools for girls. Indeed in some parts of the Itombay 
Presidency private effort has manifested itself in a renwkable 
manner. The success of two women’s colle^ in Madriw is 0011- 
spicuous and significant. Improvements in the quality of the 
vocation of the male sex are calculated to produce a oomspoo* 
ding infiuence in the attitude towards the upbringing of women. 
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i^reetive ioigeiiee of tbeir elders, to seek in edncttimi some 
ei|OtpaMnt efuost the caHs made upon them by a neer environ- 
meat. The gi^ual changes, social and economic, which are 
idawfy perraeatoig the country are bound to have their effect and 
i^in the course of time, more and more be reflected in public 
pinion. 

Idietti—al DilBeidtiM. 

Taming to certain characterittics of the education^ S 3 Wtem 
which are often regarded as inimical to the development of girls’^ 
education, it must be admitted that the influence of such defects 
as exist is very small in comparison with that of the larger causes 
which have hem mentioned above and, with the disappearance of 
those causes, such defects are likely to find their own remedy. 

chief difficulties which may be termed educational are the 
flidlowing 

(i) The difficulty of providing an ad^uate supply of competent 
teachers. Resort is still necessary, and is for many years likely 
to be necessary to the employment of foreigners and members of 
the domiciled community. Their services are expensive. Indian 
(Kristians are also available ; but in many places, it is understood, 
orthodox opinion prefers instruction by members of the faith 
professed Iqr the majority tA the pupils. Hindu ' and Mabomedan 
women adopt the teaching profession only in small numbers. 
The enmloyment of men in girls’ schools is generally deprecated. 

(ii) The unsuitability of the curriculum. It is frequently 
asserted that the cuniculum for girls too closely follows that for 
beys. Over half a million ^Ts are studying in boys’ schools ; 
and for these it is not easy to devise auy suitable system. In 
Mcondhvy schools thme is a tendency on the part of many parents 
So oppoM any course save that mid down for theUniveruty 
llatnCulatKm. ffhewhere attempts have been made tp introduce 
a vaiiMy of courses. The question whether these attempts go 
for enough is discuseed bifow. 

(flij The dom in a nc e of the examination system. This defect 
pntwfls ei^ in pott-demeatary institutions and to a much 
llliier extent in mid^ than in high and coUraime huthutfons. 
ihn the «nent to wh^ at least in Beag^ it affiKts higher 
lostrnctinniskMApIbrPhintedQin^^ Sa^s Qom- 

eiiswnn. Snoendanr e^mstten fee girH, ssys thm Beport, 
qndar 4^iiKies in Ifengal ; U is aumnn^ by 

li^offieei ; it ^ 4iMaeted>evaanioee unnatural thmi the edo- 
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d^OD of boys, by tbe mdign inflaooM of thoexuabH^ 

Tbe CoBMiiirim th«t the sehods outtt be sbvsd freiai Hm 
' desoiotisi; domioatioii of the examinatioD qratem ediich now 
fliuchiovoasly iniuenoes ail their work.” 

In wldiiioQ to these three main defects, there are oUMrs of' 
minor importance. In the following paragraphs the ^hiwnt 
grades <rf edacatioo will be conndered and sogge^ons mi^ for 
improvement with special reference to the difficaities mentioned 
in this and in preceding passages. 

Primary IdneatiOB. 

More’ than nine*tenths of the girls under, instructions me in 
the primary stage. Of a total of 19,395 primary schools, 554 aire 
nunsgedibyGoyernment, 3,106 by local bodies, and 15,735 ^ 
private agency. Of these last, 13,067 are in receipt of aid from 
public fu^s. The Government of India have laid down {Hie 
principle that local bodies should a&ume a more direct .raeponri* 
biiity for the evolution and management of primary education. 
In thmr circular letter No. 873, dated the 19th Septembm, 1916, 
they suggMted the withdrawaij whenever this is reasonably 
feasible, of such restrictions as at present exist on the activities 
of‘ local bodies regarding such matters, as the provision of 
biiiblings, the hours of attendance, the grant of holidays, tbe fates 
of^^ pay, the levy of fees, thedisbursementof grants-in'aU, the 
creation and filling up of appointments, the punishment and 
dispissal of teachers and (subject to certain conditions) the open* 
in||^ and closing of schools. Difliculties have been anticipated by 
sonie of those consulted in the application of these suggestions to 
gills’' schools. Some local bodies have not'evinced mud interest 
in the education of girls. There is a tendency to subordinate it 
to l^at of boys. Expert opinion is often lacking,. On tbe OM 
hand Government, on the other some special lort^ of agent^j is 
regarded as a suitable, organisation for the management of fajita* 
tions. The Governiiient of India have carefully conridjered 'ihpiei, 
opinhms. Where (Government already manages schbobi tbiy 
have no desire to see the system radically altered, sinM the 
existence of such institutions evinces the interest of Government 
in this.]uranch of education and sometimes results in the mainte* 
nance of model institutions. Still less do they desire to interfere 
whb privately managed schools, the good wmk done by asany of 
whidi tbn an glad to recognise. But in view of the idaHoo 
betw ee n hoyt? and i^ls’ education, the advisability of e Msi |i ng 
local sentiment and interest to the utmost and the poww of 
strengthening local bodies by tbe d e lega ti on to tbemofmge 
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and important fttoctiMf, the Goveniinait of India maintain that 
thme bodieii already constituted as the proper agencies for the 
diffusion of elementary instruction, must continue to be such in 
the case of girls and that^pon their enthusiasm and the capability 
for manap[ement which they display the future of girls' primary 
sehools will largely depend. The same remarks apply to the 
divisional boards recently set up in Burma where there are no 
district boards. 

Vaed for the Oo-oparntion of XAdiaa. 

At the same time the Government of India realise that local 
bodies, as at present constituted, may sometimes be found lacking 
in zeal for girls' education and in the particular experience which 
would enable them successfully to handle it. There is no objec- 
tion therefore to the establishment of advisory committees or to 
the inclusion of persons versed in the problem of girls' education 
as supernumerary members on the educational committees to 
which local bodies ordinarily deflate some portion of their func- 
tions.. It is desirable that in such matters the assistance of ladies 
should, so far as possible^ be utilised, 

Ltnaa on which rntnre Expansion may proceed. 

The most important matter for consideration in the education 
of girls is its wider expansion. Recent legislation has placed 
new powers in the hands of local bodies in certain provinces. In 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bihar and 
Orissa some classes of local bodies can now elect for compulsory 
elementary education in the case of boys ; and in Bombay and the 
United Provinces the provision for compulsion can be extended 
to girls. It is hoped that these measures will bear fruit. In the 
meantime, however, local Government and local bodies would do 
well to collaborate in the work of surveys for expansion. The 
Government of India are aware of the difficulties of the question. 
The grounds which lead to the opening of Government or 
board school often consist in the belief that there is some demand 
for eaucation at the centre selected. The results are sometimes 
disappointing and it is occasionally found necessary to close the 
school in order to obviate waste of funds. It is suggested that 
even at the risk of incurring expenditure which, in the first 
instance, might appear unremunerative, it would be well to create 
opportunities for education upon some systematised plan, such 
as the founding of a girls’ school in every centre which contains 
a secondary boy's school, whether of the middle or the high 
grade. Other systems will doubtless suggest themselves to local 
Governments as guides. 
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l&tenib of Lower CaMiM to Bd 8if 4 ^^ 

In order to obviate the pouibility thet educational benefits 
may in some places be monopolised by thme classes of the com- 
raunity which have enjoyed the larger share of them in the pastt 
it will be necessary to keep a watchful eye upon the interests of 
depressed and less fortunate classes. It is to be recogniiedi 
however, that in some cases the feeling against association with 
certain castes is more strongly accentuated in the case of girls 
than of boys. Such feeling, if it were to be ignored in favour of 
the principle of free admission for all, might result in the occa- 
sional collapse of a school. While, therefore, it cannot be denied 
that maintenance or assistance from public funds involves the 
right of any child to admission to an institution, some reasonable 
discretion to be exercised in unavoidable cases must in practice 
be left to local authorities and the establishment of special schools 
lor lower castes may be found necessary in some areas. 

Oo-edneation 

Since no measure is to be overlooked which promises even a 
possibility of success in prosecuting this most important object,^ 
the Government of India would emphasise not only the founda- 
tion of new schools, grant of scholarships, etc., but also the reten- 
tion and, if necessary, the further development of other measures 
which are at present found in different provinces. Thus, over 
500,000 girls study in boys' schools. The defects of such an 
arrangement are fully appreciated ; but in default of more 
adequate arrangements, it seems desirable that facilities should 
be offered for small girls in boys’ schools where girls’ schools are 
not to be found. Such devices, however, can in no case be rer 
garded as a substitute for the foundation of girls’ schools and it U 
doubtful whether the offer of special grants for girls studying in 
boys* schools should be retained at any centre where a girls’ school 
is opened. 

Elementary Onrricnla. 

The general practice hitherto has been for a local Government 
through its Department of Public Instruction to prescribe for 
adoption such courses as the department considers generally 
suitable, with or without a certain measure of latitude for local or 
individual needs. There is a good deal of public criticism of this 
arrangement on the grounds, firstly, that the courses do not allow 
suflSicient variety and, secondly, that they are not properly adapted 
for the special use of girls. In regard to both these critidMs it 
is to be remembered that the bulk of the girls under primary 
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•doca tiO B o wr 95 p«r Mot— «re iff the lower p^fiswry or moet 
n^ioMntiiy atepe « edocatkm, and that if. aa is inentme, they 
first taai^^ read, write and figure in their own vernacular 
the margin for a radit^ of sutgects either in the lower or in the 
np^ priaunry stsM m very narrow. The period during which 
pirls are at school is very short and^ their attendance often 
irregnlar, so that out of the Mveral additional subjects which are 
ufus% suggested for their instruction, it is impossible to expect 
that more than two or three at the most could be taught 
adequately in one school, even when teachers competent to 
bapdle them are to be found, without hopelessly overloading the 
curriculum and subjecting to a degree of study incompatible 
with their physical powers even the fim girls who proceed beyond 
the rudimentary stages. It is, however, the duty of Departments 
of Public Instruction to review from time to time the schemes 
of Ifudy' so that these may correspond as far as posable with 
m^em ideal and local opinion and to suggest for the higher 
primary dassas a limited number of alternative courses. For the 
rest, the prooeriure laid down in the circular of the 19th Septem- 
be 1916, already alluded to, should be followed. Account should 
be taken of the fact that any such alternatives are meant primarily 
for schools where girls alone are taught and of the varying needs 
of dififerent classes and tracts and of town and country ; and it 
would add to the authority of these Khemes if they could be set 
forth after consultation with intelligent un-offidal opinion. The 
courses having thus been devised, the local bodies concerned 
would be at liberty to prescribe for the classes concerned— both 
in their own schools and in those to which they give aid — the 
particular subjects to be studied, provided, of course, that the staff 
possesses the qualifications necessary for the teaching of those 
subjects. 

Dw^bility of Bpaeial Tazt>boOhai ; and of Boligioai 
Initruotion. 

Two special points arise in connection with the curriculum. 
It is a matter for consideration whether it would not be well to 
produce special textbooks suitable for girls in the higher classes 
of primary schools. In some provinces the production of special 
text'bof^ is believed to have been attended with socoess. Second, 
there is a growing feeling i^ainst the exclusion of religious 
teacMog and observances from school life, and the feeling is more 
aocentunted in the case of girls than in that of boys. In Govern- 
ment and board sdiook such teaching cannot ordinarily he given 
in school horns; hut the codes in several provinces admit of 
facilities lae rriigious teachiiy out of sebom hours and when 
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ttere is ai demsiid (or sudi tetdiing local anangMieiits may ba 
tnade as to as posiible to meet it. lo Hindu schoob the taaditog 
of alementary Sanskrit, of tales from t)|ii epics or reiigioos 
4iittsic is often advocated with the oUect of Igtrodiicing a 
element into the teachingv In schools predominontW HohmSdMOk^ 
the reading of the Koran is demanded and facilities for this can 
generally be given. The Government of India sfre of opinion 
that it would not be advisable to lay down any uniform system 
to be followed in all localities in respect of religious teaching 
either for boys or for girls but they feel that in the case of girls 
a rather greater degree of elasticity can be given to the curri- 
culum in this respect and local bodies should do what tb^ 
reasonably can to meet genuine local sentiment in the matter. 

Beeonduy Idncation. 

Of the girls at school something less than a per cent are in 
the seconditry stage, but the influence of this stage of education 
on the future of the country is very considerable and the problems 

which it presents are among the most diflScult in the educational 
admtifMstration of the country. The management of the existing 
sfoi^ary schools is almost entirely in private hands, Government 
hfvito but few schools of its own of local bodies fewer still, 
ttoi^n the bulk of the schools receive financial aid from Govern- 
nHl^ In the case of boys, primary education is quite as much 
as ibcml bodies can undertake. They may be expected to interest 
tbenbelves in girls' primary education also. In these circum- 
stances and for various reasons they cannot be expected to do 
anything substantial for girls’ secondary education. It will 
probably be necessary, therefore, that the general control and 
supply of funds should rest with the Gevernment, but this need 
not involve the management by Government of any large number 
of schools. The working of secondary education among girls if 
a matter of some delicacy in which a special degree of elasticity 
and pmonal feeling is required which Government can seldom 
hope H> provide as adequately as private societies or individualst 
and the general form of management should as at present bb of 
a private character, aided by funds from Government, and under 
Government inspection and control. It would seem advisable, 
where possible, to associate with the Education Department one 
or more advisory committees, consisting as far , as possible of 
ladies, similar to that previously constituted by the Government 
of E^ern Bengal and Assam. Such committees, would be 
unnecessary where secondary schools are under ftiiriy ejBtoiive 
managing boards, ana the personnel of the advisory oom- 
mittees wtmld largely be a repetition of that of the managing 
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boards of the meral schools. Eflorts, however* might ^ 
to induce the school authorities so to constitute their own horns 
as to render them, as far as possible, responsive to local public 
opinion as regards the character of the education to be impaiteo 
in the schools. 

Baoondgiy Onrriooliim. 

There is no point upon which there is greater diversity ^ 
opinion than the character of the secondary education which 
should be imparted to girls* As in other countries, there are 
two main schools of thought. The difference between them is 
for various reasons more marked in India than elsewhere.^ The 
one school would bring up girls on lines as similar as possible to 
those laid down tor boys and would prepare them for a univernty 
career. The other would prepare girls primarily for home life 
and hold that women should be educated in all that con^rns 
enlightened mothering, a good standard of maternal physique, 
better care of infancy, appropriate feeding, care and management 
of children, effective attention to children’s diseases, and generally 
to their physical condition, good sanitary environment and 
other matters of domestic concern. 

Viewi of the Oalcotto Unlvorsity Oommimion. 

This question has been discussed at length in the opinions 
which reached the Government of India as a result of their 
reference. The Government of India have also had^ the 
advantage of the views of the Calcutta University Commission 
on this subject and on chat of the collegiate education of wometh 
The portions of the rcoort of the Commission which deal with 
this subject are chapters XIV and XXXVI, together with certain 
recommendations in chapter III. The condition of thing, which 
the Commission reviewed in Bengal, is not entirely reproduced 
in ether parts of India, although the inadequate number ol 
girls’ schools may be regarded as a common feature. 

Two Tjrpos of Secondary Schools Becommonded 

The Commission recognize as already in existence two types 
of secondary schools. They suggest that in future schools should 
be 80 organized as to meet, on the one hand, the^needa ot the 
maiority who will spend their lives in the «e«a»a and whose 
•ducation will cease at an early age and, on the other hand, 

those of the email but important minority who will take to 
fvice or play a part in the progressive section ot 
Both these types would fall under the genwai 
body ’ which the Commission • call the Boaio ot 


professional ke 
Indian society, 
control of a 
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SaeoBdtry and Internediate Education. It » an itnportant 
part of their proposal! that this board should genera^ manage 
the education now classed as secondary and also that which at 

S resent ends with the Intermediate examination, they propose, 
owever,for schools for the former type of girls (which tl^ 
denominate /ardU'WisMs schools) a special body acting under the 
board and consisting very largely of women. For girls of the 
second type they consider that the maintenance of schools of the 
existing pattern will still be necessary and that the standard of 
attainment should as nearly as possible correspond with that of 
boys’ schools. At the same time the subjects of the course might 
snth advantage be modified so as to avoid too sharp a difierentia* 
tion between the paria-nithin and the non>^nb school. The 
Commission have recommended the creation of a stan^ng 
committee on girls’ eduction which would be advisora to the 
Secondary and Intermediate Board and which would 4ame the 
;curricula and conduct the examinations for these schools. The 
t^vernment of India have not yet fully considered the various 
proposals of the Commission. They recognize that the creation 
til^rda-niskin schools will be a matter of difificulty and of 
vsay great expense and they do not overlook the obstacles which 
in some parts of India have stood in the way of what is now known 
as the system of somnni classes. Thev fully accept, however, the 
two principles which underlie the proposals of the Commission, 
namely, the modification of the curriculum in order to suit the 
heeds of girls and women of different classes and secondly, the 
utilization of the advice of ladies in formulating a suitable system 
of instruction. They also beanly endorse the statement of the 
Commission that the pwda.-nishm school wW eminently be a 
field for the munificence of enlightened Indians, without whose 
aid and encouragement schools of this type are scarcely likely to 
, come into existence or to thrive. 

Ifbet of IzamiMtioni. 

The oppressive eflfect of examinations upon girls has been a 
matter of constant complaint. The Government of India endoriw 
the view of the Commission that in the case ofpardtmukm 
schools there should be some form of examination at the end 
the course, but that it should not be compulsory and that it 
should be differentiated from the corresponding examination for 
bp 3 rs and conducted in part through oral tests by competent 
women visiting examiners ; and that in noo-parda schools it 
would be the doty of the Secondary and Intermediate Board to 
ensure that the standards of attainment represented by the ex« 
amination correspond to those of the examiiiation ror ^ys. 
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tlMMfh tid* would oot tmidy the me of identical pepen, nor iw-*’ 
dude the OM of oral tests or the wdghing of records of school 
worit, wbidi in new of the snatt nutnoer of pnpils coneemed 
would be soedally practicable and easy. 

iPQmtaiiM Of ICddle ^gUeh BdUMdi. 

The renurks made above apply especially to high schools. 
But for a long time to come the midle school will represent an 
institution of great importance in the education of girls, seeing 
that in view of the paucity of high schools, the great expense 
involved in their maintenance and the social causes which still 
hamper progress^ the middle school is likely often to remain 
the only institution to which the majority of girls who desire 
education above the elementary stage can aspire and beyond 
which it will be impossible for many of them by reason of social 
exigencies, etc , to proceed. Ofunions are divided regarding the 
stage at which the teaching of English should commence. This 
it one of those matters in which the Government of India consider 
that respect should be paid to local opinion. It it obvious, 
however, from reports which have reached them that the value of 
English education among girls is much appreciated and they 
would strongly urge upon local Governments the advisability of 
establishing a close network ef Anglo>vernacular middle schools 
which will provide women suitable for training as teachers of 
lower classes and will perhaps more than any other type of 
institution disseminate an interest in the advancement of girls' 
education. 

CoUdflftte Sdneation. 

The number of girls at present studying in Arts Colleges is 
914. The Calcutta University Commission have declared that the 
intermediate classes do not properly from a part oTcoIle^ate or 
university education. If this proposition is accepted (and it had 
previously been put forward by various authorities in India) then 
the number cf girls who are doing rea luniversity work is infinite- 
simal — ^in the three colleges in Calcutta the Commission found 
that there are only 53 students attempting such work. The 
Government of India, however, are impressed with the success 
already mentioned of the two women's colleges in Madras. 

CUobMa UMTnrMigr ChnnmiiiiOB’i BaoommeBdftfeUmi, 

. Among the ' r^nunendations of the Commissions are the 
following. In view of the small number of girls conwmed, the 
Vbdt of the intetttediate and degree stages might conUoue to be 
carried on the nyoe direction said by the same teachers. 
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though, ao ter M poMihls, the intennednte «otk (faould be dmie 
by achocd methode and should aho be devdoped at tome selected 
high sdiools. Tliere is need for inclusion in uniserMty courses 
for girls of solriects srhch are likely to appeal specially to women. 
A Board should be constituted in the reorganised University of 
Calcutta on lines (umilar to the standing committee advisory to 
the Board of Secondary and Iptermediate Education), wbidi 
would organiie the provision of advanced education and make 
proposals regarding the adaptation of the degree courses to the 
needs of women, sutgect to the approval of the academic 
authorities of the University. On the difficult subject of economy 
in university truning for women the Coromission emphasise 
the need of co-operation among the colleges. They connder 
that, while university classes should as a matter of priocij^ he 
open to qualified women students, under existing circumstances 
such facilities will be very little used. The conditions which 
prevail in Bengal in this respect are not to be found in all portions 
of India. In Bombay and elsewhere a certain number of women 
stealy in men’s colleges and this is particularly the case in pro- 
fessional collies. The Government of India, however, fully 
rmffixe the desirablity of instituting separate collegiate institutions 
for women stafied by women, but with arrangements, if necessary, 
fW lectures in certain sut^ects by the professor of neighbouring 
men’s colleges. Their views upon the other recommendations of 
the Commission must naturally await the consideration cf the 
Commission’s proposals for university education as a whole. 

Tniainff of TeMhm. 

It is desired on all hands that schools should be staffed by 
trained syomen teachers ; but the number of Indian ladies who 
are wflltlfo to teach or capable of doing so is yet limited. The 
number r^those under training has indeed shown an appreciahle 
increase doting recent years and now stands at 3,096 as against 
3,234 m 1915. These numbers, however, are ^together in- 
adequate. It is,’ therefore, often unavoidable to employ to^ a 
lage extent the services of mission societies of English ladies 
specially recruited and trained, of members of the domiciled com- 
munity and of Indian Christians. The labours of these dasses of 
workers are responsible for much of the progress which has already 
been made. Naturally, however, there is a feelii^ in man^ 
quarters that fodian girls should be instructed by those of their 
own race and creed. A ccmsiderable number of European ladies at 
present employed in education in India are actually engkgsd in 

preoaration of Indian women for this profesnon. 
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Bmnw of IqHrtf* 

The Ctlcatta University Commissioa recognise that woneo 
teachers of two types are required— those cainble of ^iiw 
high schod work and of teaching through the mediam of EnglisD 
and those who teadi in primary schods and the lower classes of 
secondary schools. The Government of India consider that the 
supply of the second class of teachers will best be met from among 
the pupils of the middle schools which they would like to see 
established after the pupils have undergone a supplementary 
cenrM of training ; and from the widows* homes which have bedi 
established in seveial parts of India. The sources of supply, 
however, fhould not be utilized to the exdusion of the existing 
training schools, which, on a limited scale, are doing most usefd 
work. 

As regards teachers of higher type, the Commission recognize 
that, if their programme of development is to be carried out, 
the 'necessary recruits can at present only be obtained from 
Britain or America, This remark, however (written in applies* 
tion to the Presidency of Beng[al, though undoubtedly applicable 
to a large degree elsewhere), is tempered by the recognition that 
the more orthodox section of Indian society fears the unsettling 
influence of western women and that for the parath-niskm type 
of schools there must be a large increase in the number of well* 
educated Indian women teachers. The Government of India 
are fully alive to the advantage of supplementing the efforts of 
Government by the service cf competent private bodies in th,e 
task of training women teachers. They indine also to the view 
of the Commission that this weak should not be treated as apart, 
that it can be carried on as a portion of the ordinary teaching 
work of schools and university courses and that education may 
fitly form a sulyect in the courses leading to the intermediate and 
degree ttues. In this connection, the follsrii^ pnmte Awn 
chapter XXXVI of the Commission’s Report is quoted 

’'We would suggest (i) that, .post*gradnate dasses in the 
university department of educauoo which we shdl pn^wse 
should be thrown open to women equalfo with' men ; (s) that 
education diould be introduced as (me of the subjects fi»r the 
degree, and tto instroction.for this purpose should -be provided 
Iqr die three Gatcntta wpmen’a ccdleges in do-operation : ( 3 ) that 
an introdimtioo to the methods <>C-teacfaing would be also made 
one (d the posdble aubjects at the intmaediate dage,aslias 
rdieedy been jnggeatad in the caseofinteniediutercow^fDt 
men, and that tms Oftina should be ofiatad Id hft die w«nen*» 
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odIegM ; (4) that training for the L. T. di^ma and for the B. T. 
degree dionU be given in the women'i colleges on a co^qierative 
^sten, under the direction and advice of the universiqr depirt* 
meat of education, which flight afford much assistance.’* 

ProlStagional Znisiaf . 

Apart from the training of teachers it has been recognised 
ty many authorities, including the' Calcutta University Cntmni^ . 
sitm, that the profession in which there^s the greatest need for 
women is the medical. After discussing the difficulties of the 
situation and the pTO()Osal, now abandoned, to exclude women 
from the Calcutta Medical College, the Commission conclude 
that all the existing arrangements are little better than 
and that until Hindu and Mussalmau society has materially 
modified its attitude on the training of women no real solution for 
this problem will be possible. They consider, however, that 
one obstacle should be removed, namely, the difficulty of obtain* 
ing the requisite preliminary training. While it would be very 
expensive tt^ provide this in any single college it might be possible 
to make um of some of the teachers in the laboratories provided 
for men in the preliminary medical subjects. These suggestions 
are endorsed by the Government of India and the attention of 
the Governments both of Bengal and of other Presidencies and 
Provinces is invited to them. 

Oondiiiitm. 

In some of the opinions received by the Government of India 
it is contended that the progress of female education is not 
primarily a matter of money but of social development and it is 
urged that in many cases schools have been opened but have 
foiled to attract scholars. By many others it is held that the 
expansion d girls’ education is mainly a matter of finance and 
that if only more money can be spent on schools and on the 
training cf teachers the number of scholars Will rapidly advance. 
There are doubtless parts of the country in which the former of 
these views is a correct representation of facts. There are tracts, 
however, where substantial sums of money can be spent usefol^ 
in surting new schools, in strengthening the Inspectorate^ in 
experimenting with widows’ homes, secondary sdiools of the 
tjrpes desoilm above, and the like. Where anj^hing can be 
done the expmsditore of money in such canes it is hoped that 
local Cksvemments and local bodies will be liberal in dong what 
their resources permit. At its present stage the educatfon 
of girls needs more rostering than that of boys. 

Primary education must mainly be nee t schcdarriiiiB and 
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stndentfhipt mint be given more lavishly ; gnmts-in-aid 
most be odcnlated more generously ; and the gr^er expensive- 
ness of secmdary education has to be ipractically recognized. 
For part of the expenditure involved it is hopeid that private 
endearments . may be forthcoming, and so far as public money is 
required the responsibility rests primarly arith the provincial 
governments and the local bodies concerned. The Government 
df India have of late years given considerable grants to help in 
various educational activities, more especially in primary education 
and the training of teachers and the utilization of these grants is 
by no means confined to the education of boys. But since the 
impending changes in the relations between Imperial and Pro- 
vincial finance will in all probability involve the complete 
dissociation of the former from educational expenditure in the 
provinces, the provincial and local agencies will become not 
merely primarily but exclusively responsible for the future 
development of the education of girls. It will rest with them 
to decide how far they will be able to devote public money to 
furthering this form of education, and it is hoped that the 
suggestions which have been put forward in th^ preceding 
paragraphs will be of assistance in indicating the objects on 
which such money can most usefully be spent and the directions 
in which the education of girls can most profitably be guided. 
Hitherto the difficulty has often been not so much in the actual 
provision of funds as in the discovery of opportunity for their 
fruitful expenditure. There can be little doubt that in future 
such opportunities will largely incream. Although it has to be 
admitted that the total number ^"^irls under education is at 
present infinitesimal, the progrqes made in the last few years is 
significant, the interest now evinced in the subject Is a hopeful 
sign and the enhanced rate of development in the education of 
boys, especially in its higher branches, is bound to influence 
favourably the popular attitude towards the education of girls. 
There is every reason, therefore, to hope that the demand for 
girls’ education and the supply of means to foster its growth may 
in the future so react upon each other as to provide for an early 
and substantial development of this important factor in the 
progress of India 



Review of Trade in India 

1917-18 

A Bepwt M pabiidMd pariodMlsr bgr the Dtopartaeot of 
StatktiM, Indk, teriewmg India's teado. It roncbly shovi the fnton 
doralopaientsand the Unee on which p w greai is Ukely to tdce. The 
Beport for 1917-18 begins Iqr pointiDgout that ‘‘for the fourth 
year in s n eee s s i on the Beriew of the Trade of India has been 
srritten amid the tunmlt of a world at war. Three years ago few of 
ns dreamt that India, being far distant from the titanio'struggle in 
Borope, wwdd have experienoed the great ehanges that have taken in 
her eemmaree and indost^. In Commenw the oontinuous demands 
on tiie part of tiw AlUes stimulated the export of eommoditiesof 
vital or national importanoe, and at the same time altered the 
direction of trade ; in industry necessity was the mother of invention, 
and the War has been a great impetus to industrial development 
The dure of numo&otured goods in the expwt trade d ^ year 
increased to , 81 per cent from nearly 34 per cent, the pre- War 
average. Owing to the phenomenal shortage of ocean freight and 
restrictions in outflow of merchandise in various ways,. India, 
(which had held before the outbreak of War the second place in the 
Empira’s trade, next only after the (Jnited Kingdom) gave pride of 
plaM to Canade.” The value of the overseas trade in mcrcbandise 
was neafly Bs. 898 ermes as against Bs. 396 crores in the previous 
year and Ba 870 erores, the inre-War average. In exports (rf nle^ 
ehandise there wai a decrese of 1 per cent., while imports were 
appoximately the same in value as in the preceding year. Prices 
hwe had a gnat idhot> as was to be anticipated in the value of the 
trade. ■ Had the prices of the previous year prevailed (he value of 
the import tra^ would have been Bs. 122 erores instead of Bs. 180 
eroresi and that ot the export trade Bs. 216 erores instead of Ba 283 
erores. Impmrt prices rose, as compared with the previous year, 
23 per cent., while exports roge 8 per cent. 

2. During the year India sent goodi’to the value of Bs. 127 
eraes to the United Kingdom uid'other ports of the British Empire 
and Bs. 90 erores to the Allies. The bulk of exports to the United 
Kingdom and her Allies consisted of articles of national importanbe. 
The gnantitiea exported of food grains, espeeially wheat, basfey^ and 
gram, juta manufaetures, t^ and taonod hides oonsiderablr increase 
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•d M eoaqpnd with the ezporte in the pre-wer period. The totel 
vehie. «f food gnioe exj^wted eiaownt^ to nee^ Be. 54 oone as 
ecaiiittBs.. 46 raouMi the evetpie, .ud of thie eaaoaiit 

wheat oeetenledlorBel 19 imiMi. The ini^of joteaHHiiifeetves 
wee vetoed at appnudinateljr Be. 43 enne aa agdnat Be. 20 enrei 
io the piw-War qoiiiqoeoiiioni, white tea was exported to tie extent 
of Be. 18 erona, the pre-War average heiog Ba IS erore e , and 
tanned Udee Be. 5 ctomb ae against onlp Be. one half enies in the 
pre-War period, '^ar time proq^tjr has, so far as oor indostriai 
aotivities are eomemed, oootinned to bring ^ist to the mOL The 
trade ’retoms ol tiie pear aier snrpiiainlp good considering the restric- 
tions i^ailing upon exports, and tiw dtiBcnttfos of freight and 
finance.” This is well illustreted in the ttatement of Bank Clearings, 
which reflects the activities which the eoontrp continnes to experienee 
mainly, if not wholly, as an outcome ri oonditionr in Europe. 
Company flotatiocs rimilariy inustrate this industrial pros- 
perity. Prices of securities and riiares slww a general increase 
9 far as industrial matters are concerned, while there wdl a demease 
in the -market price of Government ' securities and Municipal 
debentures. 

” S. Cl the detailed analysis of India’s trade in 1917-18, 
the followiiig is a summary. In cotton {neccj^Mds, India's 
larg^ import, • there was a decrease in quant^ ij^pled ' with 
a large increase in value. The share of tite umed Kingdom 
in grey goods' decreased to 87'2 per cent from 98'8'pereent in 
tile pre-War quinquennium, to ookured goods to 91*8 per cent 
from 98*6 per cent, w^e ttot of white goods increased dightly 
to 98*8 per cent, from 98 per cent. , Indian mills showed an uiereasS'^ 
in the production of finer varieties of cotton fidnies, partienlrily 
oohm^ goods, and also aa ineroaee in the ’^oduetton of h^ 
counts of yam spun. Japan oonsidet|d>ly increased her dian in 
toe imports of cotton picce-^oods, the qOantity imported from Ji^ 
ill 1917-18 being SO times that in the pre-'War pstoid. Next-to 
otton piece-goods sugar is India’s largest import. The total imports 
; sugar were 7 per cent larger than those in the previous ftu 
dad Java continu^ .to be tiw prinei^ aouree of vupply. The 
Nview on tiie iron and steel import trade illustrates how great 
were the demands on the part of the Allies for the manufacture of 
iron and steal into munMods of War. The totd imports were 
lem by 79 per cent the pre-War Iverage. The value of tiie imports 
of railway pleat and rolling stock was only one-niato of the lun- 
War quinquennial' average. Ke>osene ril waa imported only to the 
extent of SI mfflion wsllmia as' against 49 mlBion gallona in the 
ptevioua. year had 67’ million gaUonst too average issptot briors 
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tiksWir. An intweilwf faahm ol Om tmi'* .tt niiNffiikl 
«B wM <Ae faieraue io flw importe fnMDBFmiik. la miiHiiKMti 
of immrioiM, u intensUng ebftngB in tbe dirgetioii of Indo bM 
trim pfano M AnsInlU Ino iOmoMd her dum in ilM fii^ot^ 
Uaenita from 6 per oenfe during pve>Wer timee td‘ 5S pOr eent in 
191743,- and abo inereaeed bar mppliea of haeon and eheeae, 
oaoned and bottled proririone, . jaam and jelHea. Tlw- United 
Stetea vae the- lergeot provider of eondenaednrilk iiiDoiredbsr dw 
United Kingdom, Auetralia, and HoQawL Tbe Quantity of ' biwidp 
imparted was 938,000^ galhwe and «d wbidqr 366 000 gaBone. The 
bnporta of beer wore 1, 863,000 galkws as against 8,686 galktns in 
tbe prsvioos year.' A Tefy interesting feature of tiie trade in beer 
is tiiat for tbe 6rst time Japan took tbe lead, tbe United Kingdom 
having hitherto been the largest supplier. On aoooiuit gf the 
emba^mi imports, the number of motor ears deereased by 78 
per sent., and tbe year, like its two predeoessors, was the year of 
the Ajperiean motor oar in India. 

4. In tbe export trade there were eeveral interesting 
features. Ths diief feature of :the year was tiie large increase 
of 68 per eent in the value of food grains ezpoited, a result 
of tbe unusually good moosoou whioh is the jugular vein of 
India's, >11080. Another feature of tbe export tr^ was tbe 
inereas4:.4a the value of raw cotton export^ by 18 percent above 
that jpitrthe previons year. The exports jute murofaetures 
unoua^ to nearly 780,000, tons valued at nearly 48 ctores. In 
three yean tbe Jute mills of Bengal have shipped on Government 
aoeount 1,078 millious of bags and 876 mildon yards of cloth, 
j^iotber fsariire of the export trade was thQ large decrease in raw 
jute, seeds and raw hides and skins. Baw and manufaotnnd cotton 
was im chief expat darinp the year is war jute in the two preecedr 
itag yean. The expoats of tea were tbe highest on record — 868 
mOlion:^, or 96 per cent above tiie pre-War average. The ex- 
ports ^the United Kingdom wen 87 per cent., above tbe pn> 
war aveMge o^the dinct diipments to the United States wen 
nearly mven rinme thon of 1916>»n and nmn than ei(d>t riassp 
ihe pn-Waravemgn. 

IndiaiiTrdeatidVUay 

III the cUrectioD of Ilia’s trade the eifeci of the War has 
becb toinerease tbe trade a India with other parts of the mtiff h 
Empire. Tbe share of the British Empire in 1917-18 ran to 67 
pw cent fram bjl per cent in the pre-War quiniiuonniilm. Tiarlo 
with foreign oonntriee decreased from 47 per cent, to 48 pw pent. 
The most ioterestiog feature in regard to the direction of trade.is 
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the ki|e inneeee in the tnde with Juguo and the United States. 
Vf. O^Oooaor, late Dieeetor Geneial of StatietieB, wrote in the 
RwUm ef TVadr ior 188S-89 lefuding the tude of Japan that 
*‘bqwto bam Jagan are v>ite trifling avenging less than three 
laUw ananaOr in the het fivwyeara, and there are no indw^tions 
of an iam aiii nnless the iasp^ of copper shonkl be teadmed.” 
WhewtheloogHstof imports at the {«eeent thne is eatadnedthe 
progress in our trade with Japan eannot he termed other than 
^mnomonal. In 1917-18 the total trade with Japan exeeeded that 
arith other eoanteies eaoept the United Kingdon and was valued 
at 68 crotes. Thia was an ineieaae 400 per pent, in imports and 
108 per OMt. in exports over the pre-War average. The value 
of tk trade- wIUi tiw United States had grown to twice what it 
was in the pre-War period being second only to that with Jiqaui. 
Half of the import trade with the United Stntes was made up of 
iron, steel, and mineral oil, while the tnde with Japan was chiefly 
ini^ import of cotton mannfaetures, matches, metals, ailkHnano- 
faotnres, and glamware and in the expcwt of nw cotton. 

Frontier Trude 

An interesting feature noted on the faontier trade of India is 
the inoreaae in importance of the Shan States in the production of 
lead and alver. Owing to the large output of the mines near'Namtu 
the production of refined silver in two years has risem from ml to 
over one-half millirm ounce, and the production of refined lead from 
nearly 7.000 tons to 17,000 tons. In the rail and river-home trade 
the statistics of the movements of peiee goods are of considerable 
interest as they were 60 per cent, helow those of the pre-War year. 
Of the eonsuming provinces, Bengal and Madras showed'^ decrease 
of 48 per cent each, the United Provinces 28 per cent ud the 
Fuidab 14 per cent. In the net imports of kerosene oil by rail and 
river, Bengal showed a decrease of 80 per. cent. Madras 17 per 
cent., Bibar and Orissa 14 per cent., the United Provinces 14 per 
eent., .Bombay 7 per cent' and the Pt^ah 17 per cent: Bailway 
aarotuga which are always a valuable icdex to the general move- 
ment the inland trade of the year were 20 per cent above those 
of the pre-WUr jrear and 8 per cent above the previous year. 

7. One of the most iutereeting features, if not tiie most iuter- 
Mting, is that dealing with the 'excess of ^exports over imports, ar.d 
the Uquidation of this large' trade balance which India- hM enjoyed 
in recent yeata mainly on account of tho insistent demand on the 

C rt of the Alhes for her products. The gap between exports and 
ports of merehandise was A61 millions sterling, as agaiusi A68 
mittiw io 1916-^17, and AfiS millions the |«e War averafe. Tho 
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art bduod WM Mttettod rt iBtl,69(^000 w rtrtnrt 400^305,000 
in 1910 — 17. A «»T«rtt ]MMi«y«r, k added thrt H aart aafloa to 
affihn at the riak of veaiiriiic tin reader witii ao naiqr rapetiticMia on 
thia auhjert that there are aaore thinta in regard to India'a bahaice of 
trade tim are dieaat of in the phUoaophy of tiie Indian tnde 
retoma.” The inereaae in the net importe of treaaine waa nainijr 
doe to large nnpurta of gold, and the rtatiatioa of keaanre ahow that 
India haa been abaorbirg eonaiderable amonuta cS the preeiona 
metala in apite of the Wu. The abaorption of gold during the Sve 
yeara end^ Maroh 1913 amounted to more t^ one-hi^ of the 
wmld'a yearly produotim and the net importa of ailver in rte aame 
perioi nearly twice the wbrid’a annual production. 



Export and Import Trade 

of India 1918^19 

Review of luditti TtM* 191^49 

A widespread faudne foQowinga dn^ tailnre of tiw IttS men* 
•oon WM the feature of the gear under Be^aw^- Thia nati^jr led to 
aaeriouB nutbreak of an Influenaa EpidemK upon a de-vitidised 
people, taking the huge toll of Hfe of rix milliona in the oonise of a few 
montha. Pro-oeoupations of the war engaged Covemnent in the 
production of Munitions of war, in the exportation of foodstuffi 
and artidea of 'national importai.ee to the war theatres This served 
to drain the eountiy of eupplies for the armies, indudiiw the armies 
of the allies, and eeonomie distress oi the peoide wju as acute ai 
never before. CSonseqtiently agriculture, now the only occupation 
of the people, greatly sutfer^ and to crown all t^ unhealthy 
speculation of capitaiista foroed up prices to an extent undreamt of 
before. The year under Beview was made up (rf crashing erisei 
and dramatic changes. Production held up, prices for^ up, 
sudden rise in exchange, a silver eriais, the sadden edlaspse of the 
German offensive followed by an equally sudden armistice came 
in quick aoeeeasion, and dielooated reasonably anticipated praapeets of 
Wade and industry. 

The total value of the Overseas Trade in Merehaadiae was 
nearly Bs. 420 crores as against 89S erores of 1917-16 and ^ S70 
erores, the pre-war average, itm total value of imports was Be. 169 
erores as against Ba 150 erores of 1917-18 and Bs. 146 etoret the 
pre-war average. The total valiw of exports was Ks. 239 erues as 
against Ba. 233 erores in 1917-16 and Bs. 219 eroree the pw-war average. 
The greatest proSteers were tim Jute miunifaetarera. The total 
value of the export of Jute manufactures amounted to Ba 62 erores 
as against Ba. 19 rrores. Theneonw Tea and alaotiw Bailwaymen 
earning a iMi harvest of dividends. The rise in prices aqsoanted 
for the in c r ease in the vriue of exports and imports and the Ughw 
profits went into Ae coffers of capiiaBsts and speenlatora The 
retoms hence do not show the proeperily of rim people nor in tM 
increase of aetawl eeonomie produce thonidt hnports increased in 
vahw Vyxkoot iSpercent, exports by 9 par cent, and re-mvartshy 
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M woeli M ^ ptr «Mt Gomnant •topped tiw import of 
Oddooprirafto aoooniitaad imported a Inige kit of SiWer Aram tbo 
United Statee of Amerioe to meet the euddea Sihrercrieit. For 
the dneneiel podtien of the ooantnr in thie poiod— See part 1. 
papeU4tol44. r- r~ 

TIm Import Trade 

The totai of tim importi in 1918-19 waa Ba. 16A eioraa (iHlS 
miUiona), in inereiaa of neailjr Sa. 19 erorea (AIS or li 

per oont. orer 'thf t«<3oediiie year. Thie iean inoreaeeof Bai SS 
erorea (A16 m^idiii) or 16 per oent ahove the annual inra-war 
areraeo. Ther value of the import trade in 1918-19 waa tim Ugl^ 
yet reowded, with the exoeption of the pre-war year 1913-14. lilda 
increase in valim fa.^e to the unpremdented rise in prioaa whidi 
is one of the immediate effeets of the War. 

The main feataies of the statistieal returns as oompared srith 
those of 1917-18 are (1) the large increase of Be. 4,69 lahhe or 60 
per cent, in the value of iron and steel imported, and ei Ba 4,67 
lakhs or 106 per cent, in the value of imported cotton twist and 
yarn ; (2) the increase in nik manufactures, raw cotton, wheat. 
Railway materials, liquors, mineral oil other than kerosene, sidbea, 
apparel, machinery, and articles impend by post; and (3) the 
decrease in kerosene <^, matohea and timber. 

The value of the. imports into Bombay inereased by about 
Rs. 14 ciwes o| 25 Mr pent, mainly owing to cotton twist Mid yam, 
and piece-goodl^;^ Bengal showed an improvement of Bs. 6 erorea, 
chiefly in metals and manutoetures of metaJa, and Burma of nearly 
1 cTore of rupeea and in Sind there was a deprease of Bs. 2 eroies. 


The Chief imports are tabulated below 


Cotton goods ••• ••• 

„ yarn — 

Sugar *** 

Iron Mid steel .... 

Bailway plant and rolliag-stock 
Machinery of .all kinds, indndinf 
SQk, taw and manufacturee 
Ohemieol, drugs, etc. 

Mineial <fll ••• 



Pie-war 

aimge 

War 

average 


In laUis of Bs. 

Bs, 

Bs. 

• •• 

4,841 

377 

4,743 

6,169 

• •• 

496 

887 


1,317 

1,470 

1,661 

••• 

1,117 

961 

1,846 

• •• 

611 

348 

104 

siting 

680 

676 

686 

■ aes 

394 

393 

476 

see 

813 

348 

488 

esc 

.378 

408 

361 


see 
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mMM ••• **• 

Biidirir ••• ••• 

Paper ud piMe JiOMd 'v 
Silt ••• ••• 

Piorinoiu 

Motor oen and Cpelee 
Spieei ••• ••• 

Woollen uanuieiDtiuee 
Inetmmento, appentne, ete>» 
Tobaoeo 

Appuul — ••4 

llbtebee ••• ••• 

Djreing end tonning mlMrtftneee 
Paints and pidater*! materials 
Seeds 

Glass and glassware 
Grtun, pulse and fkmr 
Haberdasbery and millinery 
Wood and timber 
Soap ••• ••• 

Fruits and vegetables a«« 

Articles iropoiied bv post t.i 


••a. 

MU 

« 136 

387 

Owe 

317 

179 

311 

owe 

m 

196 

371 


«9 

181 

133 


306 

116 

' 194 

tea 

100 

111, 

38 


164. 

-.196 

141 


30K* 

:38i 

217 


136* 

. tl66 

216 


A 

131 

214 


146 

143 

163 

see 

oi' 

,r 163 

164 


133 

106 

168 


71 

99 

127 


7 

66 

126 


103 

126 

124 


19 

63 

112 

• •• 

136 

102 

106 

as* 

79 

.102 

100 


61 

96 

100 


107 

no 

93 

set 

169 

177 

496 


Ciottm gDods.->Laige quantiUes ol Cotton twist yam and very 
little of piece goods earns to India ai Inporta Tbe total value 
of cotton manufactures including twist and yarn imported into 
India is Bs. 61 cores as against 57 eroiOs of tbe preceding year and 
62 crwes of tbe pre>war annual average. Of tbe tdal value of all 
imports these amounted to S6 per cent as against S8 of 1917-te. Twist 
and yarn alone eune to tbe extent hf S8 million fts as against I9 
of preceding year, and 42, the pre war avenge. The total value was 
Rs. 887 lakhs— an inoregm of 106 per cent over 1917-16 and <A 136 
per cent over pre-war flgura The avenge value per pound rose 
from Ss. 8-S-6 to Be. 2-6-A Pieoe goods, India’s biggest impwt, 
sutFered during the year to 43 per oent. 

Sugar.— Next to Cotton manufutares, sugar is India’s laigaat 
import, thoufdt she was ones the largest sugar growing eountry, 
the trade having been aUowed to dwindle in Ae interest il western 
planters, ne total aasomit imported dnriiv 1918-19 was ^7 
thousand W** of the tolalv^ue of Bs. 1637 lakhs. Of this S6S 
thousand tons eaawfiom Java, and about FOdMMand enobfrom 
Msnritias and the Stnits. 
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PM-w» 

' 'wgr 



Aven«a 

avenge 

Jean 

Tana. 468,000 

wim 

8^1100 

Mmoitina ,••• 

„ 198,800 

40,700 

•77400 

J.O.- *' 

EnTSItt, • ••• 

* 1,700 , 

*44400 

91,100, 

pdMg^Cowitviea 

in 

'^amaller 

quaatftiaa 

Total of dl opnatrlea 

Tone. 688,600 
Ba. 186,897 

478,800 

606,700 

168,681 

T^ vi|ta in lakha 

141608 

"The Indian prodaetion waa 8887000 tana aa aganat 8,800^ 
of 1917:18. 


ben and Sled. — in importwee to tlie laat two eone iieii 
Midtted. The totel valfM iitBeflwasr plent/Mid foiling ■toekwao 
RaMSlekhi This b 70*/. higliw tiM in 1^7-18 buM 81*/. 
below' ptchwar eTenge. More then j|B */. of this quentity enme 
from Britain. Of liMkinerjr and tafll-imrk, tiie im)|K^ wm valued 
at Ba. 588 Idke againat 688 of the meediiW pear. Cotton idO 
maeUneip alone eane to tin extent oMboet- Be. 166 lekha, eUeflp 
from Britain. OatUa head tlta importo from the U. S. A. ahow 
a ateadp inereaae firam Ba 8 Urlw in I917*18 to Bo. 16 lakho in 19l8| 
while Mtain ahowa a atoadpildepline firam Bk 81 lakha, the pre-war 
avenge, to Ba. 18-80 lekha. .. ^ 

/ • .5 . „ 

Mineinl (dla.-^There waa a atoadp decline in the teport of 
Keroaine oil— being leaa thu one-fifth of the j^e-war average — 
ehieHy owing to toight difBonltiea Md high prioea. Fuel oil and 
luhrieating oila howevw show a hoge intaea|i. 

ThfrEsport Tnde 

The value of the exporta of Indian merehandiae in 1918-19 
waBBa.SS9 eiaiea(A169 miBhma). TUawaa an inmaaeof Ba 6 
enino<A4mi]lmia) or 8 per eent. over the preeediqg. pear^ tad of 
Ba. 80 enmnaUlfi miOiona) or 9 per cent, over tite aamwl avaiM of 
the five yeara immediatolp preenfing the war. The vahm ol tte 
export trade waa the high^ leeerded, with the exeeptfoe oi the 
two pm^ yeara 1918-18 and 1918-U. The iwniM frvahm «ao 
doe to the common inflation of pfiejm. The fiwewMig tatap* 

mont ahowa the value of the export tfade nnoe the 1908, 
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AveragiB of Ove jean ending 190S-04 

f* 19 99 99 . 1008*09 ••r 

tjf 99 99 99 1 91 S*1 4 pre-war av wage 

99 99 99 99 1918-19 war average 

Ytarfy tot I 

Year 1913-14 (pre-war year) 

99 , 1914rlB 
9. 1918-16 
„ 1916-17 ...* 

„ 1917-18 
9, . 1918-19 


Be-OidclM) 

••• 181,81 
- 161,84 
••• 219,80 
-v 318,96 


- 244,20 
.. 1.77,48 
•• 192,63 

- 287,07 
.• 283,44 

289.31 


The important features era (l) the large decrease of Rs. 14 
crores in the value of food grwus exported ; (2) a^leci^ase to the 
extent of Bs. 12 crares in the exports of ra^ cotton : (8) the huge 
increase of Rs, 10 Crores of jute mai.ufaetures exported ; (4) the 
recovery of. Rs. 6 crores in lost year’s low exports of raw jute ; 
and .(8) the increases in the value of seeds (Stk '8 eroros) raw and 
tanned skins (Rs. 8 crores\ tanned hides (Rs. 2 crores), raw wool 
(Re. 1 cron), and oils (Re.. 1 crore). 

The chief exports were : jute, raw and manufaetured ; cotton, 
raw and manufactured ; grain, pulse, and flour ; hides and skins 
raw and tanned ; tea ; and seeds. Raw and m anu f actured jute was 
the principal cfxport in the year under review, as was cotton in the 
preceding year. Manufactured juto by irself was the chief export 
of the year, reaching the record 4otal of Rs. 62 citnes, and exceed- 
ing the export of raw and manufactured cotton taken together 
by Rs. 7 crores. 

'The value of the export trade of Bengal ' increased by Rs. 18 
crores or 21 per cent, mainly due to the larger exports of raw juto 
ar.d seeds and also, to increase in the price' of manufactured jute. 
Bombay showed a decrease of Rs. 10 crores, chiefly in raw cotton 
and wheats and Sind of Rs. 9 crores in food grains, especially wheat 
and bsriey. Burma showed ah improvement of Rs. 4 crores and 
Madras. ^ Rs. 8 crores. These flgures suggest the prosperity of 
Caleatta's exptwt'trade during the year ending March 1919. 

jute and Jute Manufacturers.— The total value of raw jute 
exported was ^ 13^crores and of manufacturad jute Rs. 82 crores. 

comhined yalne. (Rs. 68 crores) was. the highest recorded; 
lapiaortdhig .flf cent, of the total vahie <d the export of Indian 
tterritiwdise ai emnpar^.^^ cent, in 1917-18, and 19 per 
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«ent. In tiw pn-mur iijiaiiiqmnnium. fiitn m iiiwfiwtnnw ■Imwi m 
ooonted for S8 per oent of ^ total ezpotto of the jfoer ae apiiMt 
9 per oent. in the pre-war qvioqoenniuin. The eiJae of raw jate 
exported neeiljr doabled, whtk tiMt of jate amiafietiiMe wee 8S 
per oent above that of the preeeding pear. -BeaiBl dm had 99 
per cent of theae exporta. 

Raw Jute.— The total quantitgr exported waa S98400 tona or 
2,229,600 balea of 400 Iba. each. Tbiaia 43 percent above tkexpoito 
(rf the preceding year, and 48 per cent b^w the pm ttbt nonaal 
Daring the ftcat eight mouthaof the year the qaaatity e x porte d 
thowei an inoreaae of aboat 80 per cent In the later moot^ Deceaiber 
to March, after the armiatioe waa aigned, there waa a ataody deeiiae. 
The valae of the year’s expc^a waa Ba. 12,72 lakha. an ineteoae d 
97 per cent over the pree^ng year. Had the piieea of 1917-18 
prevailed, the value would have been Ba. 9,24 lahha, or there waa aa 
increaae of Ba. 3,±8 lakhs on account of higher prioea 

Jute Monufacturet— In the period under revied Jute umbu- 
faoturec were for the second time India’s chief export There was a 
decrease in the quantity exported but a very large increaae in value on 
account of higher prices. The total weight of iute manufactuns 
expmtod was 681,600 tons, a decrease of 5 per oent aa eompared 
with the preceding year, while the value of these exports inenaaed 
to Ba. 62 crores, /.«. by 23 per oent 

Raw Cotton. — The quantity of raw cotton exported abroad 
ill 1918-19 was so low as only 183,960 tons or 1,030,100 balea of 
400 lbs. each. There was a decrease of 60 per oent in quantity as 
compared with the preceding year, and of 67 per oent as ecmpai^ 
with the pre-war quinquennium, j^fore the war the British Empire 
had 6 per cent, of this t^e, the Allies 69 per oent of which Japan 
to(^ 42 pw cent and tho enemy countries 22 per cent In the year 
under review the share of the British Empire was 9 per cent and the 
Allies 90 of which Japan alone had 76 per cent Under the piioea 
of 1917-18 the value would have been Ba 21,47 lahha, Imt it 
rosa to fis. 30,98 lakhs, w in other words, there was aa 
increase of Ba 9,61 lakhs due to higher prices. The wholaaale 
price of Broach cotton per candy of 784 lbs. at Bombay was no laaa 
than Bs. 711 at the beginni^ of the year, and rose to Ba 916 in 
August There was a fall in the latmr months of the year, and the 
average for the year was Ba 692 as against Ba 607 in toe pio* 
eeediug year and Ba 303 the pre-war avenga The I9I8-I9 inp 
was estimated to yield 3,670,000 bales of 400 Iba eaeh a gai nri i 
3,998,000 bales in 1917-18, a decrease of 8 per oent. 

Cotton manufactufoe.— In regard to Indian pieee-goods, ex- 
ports acd prodnotion were above the pre-war averafOi but leoa Uwi 
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h llm jWBiiSw «•» Ib Mirt mE ma, iMKissrar, tinw ww » 
4 wnw Imtb ii Mfpt# «||K^ pnchiitfkion conpand witii 
Wf-18 md 1^ itm jpa-var uon^. 

CmiPli nuni).— !%• pradiwtion wm S15 auUkDi 'lU^ • decrcate 
ti t pm mi 4 W wjgi w d vitli 19174t^ and of 6 pv eent w 
op W i W ^ wkE f(o-w aToraco. The radnetioo in aspotto »as 
aMn fpillar 4iia |he deoiaaie in ptoduotioa. Tlie tolid qimtify, 
■airir 14 pWinB |M» waa 47 par eent beW ^ pneadiiig jraar, 
apd C7 fir oaat h^w the pia-var oveiage. Moat of the principal 
wjUnawai ooBQtriea took leaa yam, the r«narkable dmreae in 
t|w eaae of CUna beiiig from Be. 102 million in 1917-18 to 49 million 
Mm in tha pear under review or 82 per cent. 

Coitan piiei-giMjila. — ^Thd ezporta d Indian made piece-goods 
was 149 million yaids or 68 per cent above the pre-wu' average, 
bat 21 pw eent. bebw tiie preceding year. The value of the exports, 
notwithotaading a decrease in quantity, increased from Ba 8,64 
kkha in B97-18 to Rs. 6,46 lakhs on account of higher prices. Had 
the pikes of the preceding year prevailed, the value would have been 
Bi 4,48 lakhs. There wai therefore, an increase of Bs. 2,02 lakhs 
diM to a higher range of prices. The exports were os foUows : — 



SoiMiA CoognM 

Janmtty Wf9, 

The Indhrib Scitoc^ Congreit began its sessions at Bottibair itt 
the Sir Cowas;i Jahangir HalL There was a large aiteodihee tf 
scientists of different persnastons who came from distant p Viw 
in India. His Excellency the Governor of Elombay opened the 
proceedings in a short speech welcoming the Congress to Bmbey. 
Sir Leonard Rogers, the president, then delivered his addiem. 
In the course of a long sp^h mainly devoted to bis 
researches in Cholera and tropic diseases, he said 

‘^The great lesson to be derived from the researches on cholin 
which I have related is the importance of combined dini^ and 
pathological investigations. So strongly do I hold the nrrasSlt] 
of medical lesearch wofkers being In the closest possible relation* 
ship with large hospitals to enable them to work on practical Knes 
that I regard Pasteur^s great discovery of his preventative treat- 
ment of hydrophobia as having been a curse rather than a 
bldising to India, because it has led to three important research 
latoratories being placed on remote hilltops for the sake of the 
relatively insingnificant mortality from hydrophobia to the grave 
detrimeiJt of work on all the more important tropical diseases. 

^^The serious disadvantage which so many of the members of 
the bacteriological— or as it should be called medical research— 
depaitihent now labour underby their divorce from large hospitals 
in the j^lSihs will be partly removed when the schools of tropical 
medicine in Calcutta and Bombay are opened, when team work 
so essential to the solution of the larger medical pioblems will be 
possible. In addition, all the larger hospitals should have whole- 
lime pathologists, both to enable the abundant clinical material 
they contain to be made available for research purposes, and also 
to allow the clinical staff and the patients to have the immense 
advantages in the diagnosis and vaccine and other lines of 
treat incnl which a bacteriological laboratory affords through 
leceni advances in our knowledge of medicine. 

“During the last nineteen years I have had unrivalled opportuni- 
ties for combined clinical and pathological research, although the 
expenses of living in Calcutta arc so great that I could not have 
afforded to retain the post on the pay it carries and continue my 
investigations, but for the accident that I married late in life ; 
surely not a very satisfactory state of affairs, to whidi I shall 

W-io 
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ratttro immediately. The access of pathologists to the clinical nii. 
leriais necessary for their researches may sometimes be a difficult 
problemi idihough as a rule clinicians are quite willing to give the 
necessary facilities. For some researches, however, more complete 
control of dinical cases is required and this urgent need led me 
with the invaluable help of Sir Kailash C. Bose to collect ihe 
money required to build ihe Carmichael hospital for trvipical 
diseases as an integral part of the Calcutta School Tiopical 
Medicine. This allows the cases of aby special direase under 
investigation to be placed at the disposal of a particiilai research 
worker to the necessary degree without his being burdened 
with the charge of clinical material of all kinds, as in farmer days, 
to the detriment of liis research work. In future I understand 
lithologists of our medical colleges will he supplied from m he 
bacteriological or research department and will make the subject 
their life-study, and not be eligible for clinical posts. In order to 
get the Medical Officers with the highest abilities and scientific 
training required for success in research to devote their lives to it 
.and to abandon the much more lucrative clinical side of medicine, 
it will be absolutely necessary to give them salaries in proportion 
to the long and expensive scientific training of from six to eight 
years which they receive after finishing their general school 
education. 

, The Parsimonious Gain. 

^ Uofortuoately the shortsightedness, to put it as mildly as 
possible, of the controlling service in India, the senior members 
of which, admitted before the age of entry was raised to the pre- 
sent standard, were recruited from schools, often with the aid of 
cramming and almost invariably without any scientific knowledge, 
«ind whose education ceased before'they became of age, has for 
long used its almost uncontrolled power in India to prevent the 
mote highly educated members of the scientific services including 
the medical, from receiving pay adequate to their training, much 
less the princely salaries which the Indian Civil Service obtain for 
themselves. 

Ignorance of Simla. 

^That the Simla authorities are still quite unaware of the value 
of scientific taaiuing and experience will be clear from the fact that 
when recently sanctioning a new appointment as director of a 
postgraduate scientific ^school and research institute, they cut 
down the emoluments r^ommended by the local Government, 
which is finding the money, to below a comfortable living wages 
in the expensive location of the institution, and actually to below 
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the present pay in a much le%s responsible position of the very 
officer whose aomination to the post they at the same tihie 
accepted, and that too although he happens to be a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. Further proof of the truth of the above state* 
nient is surely unnecessary. 

“Now ihai the world- wide devastation and the destruction of 
irreplaceable human life has at length ceased, I should like to see 
the flow of money diverted to the noble object of saving life by 
means of a great extension of medical research, and 1 can conceive 
of no more fitting thankoffering for the delivery of the world 
from the greatest menace that has ever threatened modem civir 
lisation. VVhat is wanted is an Indian Rockfeller to come 
forward with a crore or two of rupees, backed' by large contribu* 
tions from many others, to be devoted to the aid of genuine 
medical research all over India independently of race or poiitio|i^ 
under the control of a governing body, the Chairman and a large 
majority of whom should be scientific experts. 


Papers Bead. 

Next day, January 14th, the following papers were read 

t. “The use of nitrogenous fertilisers in India” by Mr. C. M. 
Hutchinson of Pasa was, in the absence of the author through 
illness, readjby Mr. J. Mac Kenna, Agiiculcural Adviser to tne 
Government of India. The author, referring chiefly to the condU 
tions prevailing in north-east India, pointed out that nitrdgen is 
by no means always a limiting factor in many Indian soils, and 
said that caution was necessary in ths indiscriminate application 
of nitrogenous manures, as under such treatment, the exhaustion 
of mineral fertilising resources of the soil ought easily result. Tbe 
only small portion of nitrogen present in the soil is in the form 
imm^iately available for plant food, the proportion available 
depending on the rate at which breaking down of protein matter 
and nitrification are taking place. Protein fermentation may 
easily take an undesirable direotio 1 ieadiog to an accum aiatiou of 
producU not directly useful, while at the same tipe, owing to in- 
tensive cnltivation, the carbohydrate miteria) in the soil is greatly 
diminished, anth tbe resulting decrease in nitrogen essimilation. 
Hence, if intensive methods of cultivation are to be midntained, 
these losses must tse msde good by the addition of nitro||enons 
materiids under carefully controled conditions. The point is: 
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cMi 10 lofUan dibrd thM aplicatioa*? Tliis ii ao ecoaomic 
quMtioo whkili it ** it praient difficult to aostrer, aod involvaa 
raeh qoattioba as the .limitiog ofeaportsdf oiI*Madc and dec* 
trdytic production of oitri^enou compoondi. TImm 'are 
qoeitiont which will toon have to be fficed, if oltimate impoveriih- 
ment of ^ian wilt it to be avoided. 

a. Mr. R. L, Mackenate Wallis, M. A., M. S. A. read an 
interettiog paper on the tubjectt of “Colloids and their Relation 
to Induttry.” After general introductioa, the writer dealt 
particularly with the subject of protective colloidt, instancing the 
use of dextrin, starch, etc., for the prevention of boiler scale, 
the use of gelatin in electroplating to keep the metal in finely 
divided amorphous condition. The application of cdloid chemis* 
try tq foodstuffs had enabled the author to produce in India for 
few apnas a pound ■ of food material formerly wid for 
czpotts at nine shillings a pound. By the use of protective 
colloid he had alw been able to make invalid food the digestibility, 
and nutritive properties of which were high. The use of colloids 
in medicine, particularly in the reduction of laxicity of certain 
drugs was touched upon. Details were given of the author’s 
recent work on the method of preparation of pure cssein, and its 
behaviour with various solvents, particularly pysidine. A glue 
powder •of great adhesiveness on moistening prepared from lime 
and casein was Exhibited, aod the author anticipated that casein 
preparations would be used as a substitute for farina in sizing 
for water* proofii^ canvas, for prot acting stone- work and 
preventing the.t^rrosion of metals. 

Agriculture and Applied Botany. 

.. Mr. Keatinge presided at the opening of the Agriculture and 
Applied Botany Sect icn of the Science' Congi ess on leth January. 
His Presidentiil address dealt with some economic factors 
affecting agricultural progress. In the. course of his address 
Mr. Keating said : 

“You discover something which should’be of great value to the 
community^ but the economic condition is often such that hardly 
'any one is in a position to take advantage of your discovery. 
Thit.cannot fail up be^ry disheartening to yourselves and to the 
pqWc which is licking ' fo||, material advancement at your hands, 
aii^Othe Oovernments to whom we have to look for increased 
support. If the existing economic difficulties were insuperable 
there woulri^e little, use in railing against them but it is tecause 
I believe that they can be overcome and that a situation can be 
created in 'r^^^-pmcical value of labours can greatly 
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i nwii ed tlMt I vratura to addresi you oa th« Statad id 

ha briafeat poanl^ rbrn my propotuion h thb. lo ftrmhift than 
an two fdadamaotai units— farm and farmer. For agricuhmdl 
pnrpoaas h is nacaaiary that farm should be a fixed and parma* 
oant unit, so that it may admit of permanent improvement and 
adequate development, and tbat*the farmer should baa fluid idid 

movable unit, so that the right men may get to right places. 
Speaking generally, we find to our misfortune that in India 
the exact nverse is the case— that farm on the one hand, it 
subiect to a continuous series of economic earthquake and that 
the farmer, on other hand, is fixed and rooted. of 

farm he said that no: only was land totally undeveloped udevdofi^ 
mem sras known in other countries, but the idea of progrisidva 
development was hardly understood by others. 

Turning to farming, he said the point was that the fanner srit 
fixed and permanent. His farm might fly into fragments 
grow steadily smaller, but, generally speaking, he himself persiMild 
whether he were ^ood or bad farmer. In the highly individna* 
listic and competitive countries, efiiciency was secured largely 
by the elimination of the unfit who were squeezed out of race ^ 
keen competition, coupled by the high standard of living. Law 
was in constant operation in England, and there had been period 
of agricultural depression there, when unprogressive fiinnert had . 
been rttined and ^ueezed out wholesale, while, on the ^me kinds 
of soil^ it was recognised that bad farmer could hope,- even in 
prosperous times, to survive many seasons. In ^ral, India, 
however, competition was less keen, standard of iivinig nwer, and 
euy going tolerance combined with the elastic joint rnn^ 
svstem, hel|^ it to tide the less efiective members over their 
mflknities ttidto keep them in their place of subordination of mONt 
effisGtive Oiemben of the community. < , ' 

In cCOtclusion he said : We may then sumi up the 
situation thus. The majority of the farms are of wrong site' and 
wrong shape. They are not permanent units and are not suscep* 
ttUe of orderly and adequate improvement. The maiori^ of the 
farmers are different in skill,, industry and. energy and balance a 
low standard of endeavour by a low standard of lii^g. ThM 
are the fundamental obstructions to agriculturaU'jpvogtdis to which' 
I have to refer. The question is how we arw to overedme thcnb 
It is cImt that what we have to do is to endeavour to create and 
maintain suitably rized and suitaUy situated holding which vdil 
admit of adequate development, and tq arrange that tbeie rimfl bn 
ootWng to p rev en t these economic units from passing ^vifi 
laws into the hands of most progresive farmers who wiU«be n 
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position to make the best use of them. If we can do this, wecan trust 
to natural fertility of soil and natural industry of the farmers to 
secure the progress which we desire, aided by scientific investiga- 
tions which had been made and which will be made in future. 
But until we can do this, we shall not secure anything like full 
results that we look for from our natural advantages or from our 
scientific labours. Now what is it -that prevents us from taking 
action of the nature indicated ? Whenever any remedial action 
df nature is suggested, it is always urged that the people have not 
asked for such action and do not want it, as such action would be 
oppose!} to their religion and to their sentiments, and that a 
SBi^ffle "6f farms and of fillers would, constitute a political danger. 
These aspect! of the question must be carefully considered. This 
is a cpuntry where , religious and se|Ktmental ideals count for 
much, wheretpolbical dangers must be given due weight, but 
thq^’p is lt|so persistent demand on the part of a section of the 
population for material progress. We have come to the parting 
of sviys. and India must decide which road she wishes to take. 
You may set up a sentimental ideal and an asthetic ideal and 
an ideal of voluntary poverty or an ideal of political caution. 
Such ideals are quite intelligible. The trouble is that tu a large 
extent they atb not cdmpatible with the ideal of material ^rogiess. 
All that I say is ;his.<^ If the former ideals are chosen to the 
exclusion of the latter, let us stop all talk of rapid material pro 
. gress, for we shall have deliberately refused to take first steps that 
* lead to it. 

3< Mr.' Keating’s paper was followed by a paper by Mr. B. C. 
Burt on “The fragmentation of holdings as it effects 
the introduction of agricultural improvements.” It was pointed 
tout that, though the question of un-economic holding is complex, 
progress most necessarily be gradual and follow the general 
economic development. There is opportunity for immediate 
steps to discourage the fragmentation of holding. Instances were 
given of specific agricultural improvements, the introduction of 
which was delayed by the existing conditions and of marked 
results that had resulted from tome ecieriments in consolidated 
holdings in U. P., ,, 

A spirited di^ussion followed, in which Dr. Mann, Mr. 
Howard, itr. Keatinge, Mr. Kulkarni and Mr. Joshi took part, 
and stress was laid by the various stieakers on the necessity for 
legislative assistance in meeting the difficulty and of the desir* 
aUlity of more confute example of what might be achieved. 

4. Mr. Howard’s paper on '’Drainage and plant growth,” which 
waf wellrilhist rated by lantern slides and the specimen brought 
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out very clearly the close rtlaiiooship between health, vigow 
and the ^eld of various crops, and the degree of drainage and 
soil seration. Details of the exi>eriment were described, proving 
the result of Java indigo in Bihar, which had often feen attri- 
buted to the lack of available phosphate, but was really due to 
inttrrupted sub-soil drainage, due to the rise of rivers in mon- 
soon, adversely affecting a deeprooted plant and that thqr could 
l irgely bs got over by the use of suitable shallow rooted types. 

5. The paper by Mr. C. Ingles on '* Land drainage ” in irrigated 
lands in Bombay, Deccan which followed dealt with exce||tional 
subsoil conditions found to exist, snd showed thalitin orderlto 
deal with the damage 'caused b/ the spread of afkalH'lt whs" 
nec s ary to locate .ind open un natural deep drainage which\ 
was often quite distinct from the superBdal drainage lines. 

6. Mr. Anstead’s paper on the "Prevention 'of soil aeration in ' 
estates jn Southern India" described a method 'df buildiBg df 
terraces applicable to the existing plantations, and also m* 
alternative method of preventing erosion on s'eep lUdpes by' 
encouraging the growth of the selected weeds, instead of cipan 
culiivaiion 

7. Mr. C. Dobbs on the "Frequent failure qf a large proportion 

of rice crop " in Choia Nagpur outlined the unusual conditions 
of rice growing on 'these plateaus, and described a method, of' 
p'Otection now being experin>entally tested’ near Ranchi, whi(i^, 
if successful, will make the tract far less precarious. ' 

8. At the medical section Col Sir Leonard Rogers redd a 
paper on " Sodium morrhuate" in the treatment of tuberciilodUk 
He said that tuberculosis was the greatest scourge of mankind 
and wib a serious problem in india. His work in connection 
with the treatment rf this disease originated in connection 'with 
his researches in the treatment of leprosy with ip|ections of ' 
gynoco^ates. He prepared a sodium morrbuate and OMntioned 
several enes where considerable improvement had followed after 
treatment with injections of this drug. 

Geological Section. 

In the geological section of the Congim seven paijera were 
read. Of special interest was a paper by b|ettrs, J. Coggin Brosm 
and A. M. Heron on the distribution of ores of ttftogsten and tin 
in Burma, ^e authors pointed out the genmic relationship of 
these otes to granitic intrusions and on this ba^ were able to to* 
dieate the existence of vast tracts of country in Burma that have 
been very imperfectly explored, and which should prove to oott* 
tain deporits of these two metals. 
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Prof. D. ’ N. Wadia of Janinia exhibited aa foiaraitinir series 
ofbooldcrtllliuiratiac a gradual pasaage from an altered graito 
to ao eclogite like rock due to tectonic pressure, 

Mr. H. Walker’s paper describes 4 falls of stony meteorites in 
India during 1916 and 1917. These are representatives of the 
visitors from outer space rtfetred to by Dr. Gilbert Walker in 
his leaure on “Life of a star.” 

Mr. I. C. Chriko’s paper on tbo geology of Travancore led to 
an interesting discussion on the nomenclature of laterite, whilst 
ift Mr. A., Ghose’s paper on the sedimentary origin of Oharwar 
formation, the evidence of the existence of life in Dharwar line 
was briefly reviewed. 

The section of the Physics and Ma* hematics met under the 
presidentship of Or. - D/ N, Mallik. Mr. V. H. Jackson read a 
paper on the “Earth air current at Patna,” and described the 
'latest refinements in his apparatus. He was followed by Dr, 
Gilbert T. Walker wh > gave a simple explanation of the fact that 
w billiard ball when struck with the left side curves to the left 
when travelling with nap of the cloth, but to the right when 
moving against the nap in a similar way. The reason for the 
curved path of a curling stone was given. 

After his paper. Dr. Walker shoa-ed some interesting tops, 
one of which would only spin in one direction, while another 
stood up while at rest, but ifell over on being rotated. 

Other papers read were by Prof. Raman on “Resonance” and 
by Father Steicheu on the “Tonisation of the air.” 

The Indian Scienpe Congress met again in the Institute of 
Science Buildings on Jan. t6. The sections were Chemistry, 
Zodagy and Ethnography, Pure Bot'any, and medical Research. 
Two prmidential addresses were read, one in the Chemistry 
Section, and the other on “ Post War Z lology ” by Mr. P. M. 
Hewlett, B. A. F. E.S, In the other sections a number of papers 
svere read in the afternoon. 

The President of the Section of Zoology and Ethnography 
delivered bis presidential address. In the course of his remarks 
he said : 

“There is one remarkable modem development of the study of 
srtdnials, especially of man, which can hardly fail to bdd one’s 
attention. I mean the development of the idea that noderlying 
the monbological characters of an organisation tlicNW is another 
of no less definite chemical characters. That eaeii coder of 
the frunily (pnus and species has an individnatiiy, qoite apart 
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fron tint which wc have in the paat made the haaia of our 
cootapical daaaificationa, that ia to aajr, a def oite chemical per* 
aonahtv aa definite in ita way aa that complex morphdogical and 
phyaiokf ical charactera that go to form our ordini^ every day 
concert of a monae or an elephant. If bodies of difierent aniaula 
are analyaed or if particular organs or tisauea are analya^, th^ 
are found to be by no means of the same composition tn different 
fenera and the same holds when the chemical behaviour of 
tissues is examined such as ihe absorptive power of Mood for 
oxygen or the action of excretory organs. The lecturer then 
gave a aeries of demonstrations by graphs of relative ''attractive* 
ness" of insects and their foods. 

After the close of the pres'dentijtl address Mr. Hewlett 
read tiro papers on the genesis and varieties of outrigger, etc. 

These paoers tvere followed by no less than five others dstaling 
with fishes. Oim of the papers by Mr. I. Southwell and Mr. Baini ’ 
Prasad dealt iritb the types of embryonic development in sharks 
it provoked a brisk and instructive discuuion which brought out 
the fact that the shark, fishes of the most ancient lineage, long 
ago anticipated man and the higher mammals in the devices they 
evolved for the proper protection and nourishment of their 
(fovhlopiog offspring. 

Ciptsin D’Mello exhibited a series of lantern slides showing 
thoMpes of remarkable triconymphine parasites which infest 
cett^ species of termites in enormous numbers. A termite’s 
ioMiip was shown to be a varitahle microcosm, full of warring 
intdseSCi and activities ; further investigation of this subject might 
lead to.^e methods of checking the multiplication and wth it 
the mvi%M of these moat annoying and destructive pests. 

The Chemistry Section assembled to hear^ the 
presidentiM address delivered by Mr. F. L. Usher on a review of 
the evlteiee for transformation. Mr. Usher gave an account of 
the exfknrhneott of Sir William Ramsay and his coworkers w the 
transmlI^ttion of elements, and briefiy considered tte evidence 
whidi his been adduced for and against the hypothesis of trans* 
mutaiion* 

Dr. Watson then described some work carried out by Mr. 
Paratope and himself on the absorption of hydrogen by quarts at 
low tcmperaturei^ and having for one of its objects the measme* 
aaot of correction to be applied to the readings of the hydrogen 
ther n wnmter which is used as a standard. Or. Watson ano gave 
an acoomt of his experiments on the relatiOT between the gas 
abeorUng properties of eocoa*oot charcoal and its method of pro* 
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pantion, this material having been used to some extent on the 
fighting fronts as a protection against poison gas. 

Dr. Stttdbornngh next gave an account of some more «vork 
carried out, at che request of the Indian Munitions Board, by Dr. 
Watson, Mr. Varma and himself on the manufacture of gljrcerine 
by means of a ferment found in castor seeds, and dealt with the 
difficulty presented by the “middle layer” which retains glycerine 
and so reduces the yield. 

At the meeting of the medical Research Section Col. 
Cornwall, I. M S., read Lt. Col. Mac. Cunison’s paper on 
“Pa tbogenesis of deficiency diseases Major Greig, l.M S., read a 
paper on “deficiency diseases giving his own personal observations 
and made a few remarks on the papers of Capt. Shorten and Col. 
Mac Carriion. 

Pure Botany section met next Mr. S. R. Kashyap, pre> 
siding. The order in which the papers were to be read had to 
be a Tittle changed owing to the absence of some gentlemen who 
had to read papers at the beginning of the meeting. The following 
papers were read: (a) The Rhiz me and frond of Goneiopteris 
Prolifera by Mr. G. S. Cheema. Among the many things he 
described the periodic growth of the Rhizome, dimorphic leaflets, 
the structure of the axillary~bud and the smalt size of a. few 
spores in each sporangium, (b). Notes on Vailisneria by Prof. 
Kenoyer. Some forms of Vailisneria were described, and the plants 
were exhibited. The President showed some specimens of 
Vailisneria from Lahore, and pointed out that in these the 
staminodes in the female flowers were absent. 

(c). “Myxocophyceae of Lahore”- .jiy Mr. S. L Ghose. A list 
of the species occurring in Lahore was' given with their habitat and 
mode of perennation Variability in flower of jasminum malabaricum 
by Dr, H. H. Mann. Numbers of parts of the calyx and corolla as 
seen in a very large number of the flowers were given and their 
Variability discussed. Stress was laid on the quantitative data in 
describing the plants. The paper was followed by a very in- 
teresting discussion on the nature and the limits of species and 
other related ptflnts, in which Prof. Fyson, Father Blatter, Mr. 
Aiyangar, MnHoward add the President took part, 

“A general cpnsiderafioa of some aspects of the flesh water 
Algal mra of Madras” by Mr. M. O. Parthasarathy A^angar. 
The rebtion between the climatic Actors and species was 
eoBsidered and a list of species was given with notes on them. 



The Hindu University. 

FIRST CONVOCATION-:-!? JANUARY 1919 

The first Convocaiiou of the Benares Hindu University was 
held on 17 January in the si^dotis Qsiadrangle of the Central 
Hindu College under a tastefully decorated Shamiana. The large 
gathering of spectators included many disiinguishcd scholars and 
educationists who had helped the university with large dona* 
tions. Prominent among whom were H. H. the Maharaja of 
Benares and his heir apparent. On the left of the platform were 
seated the Senators of the Hindu University in their distinctive 
academical gowns, and in front were seated the first batch of 
graduates who parsed the University test in the year 1918. 
They looked well in their gowns of mauve with yellow border 
and large light green turbans. Consfpicuftus among them was 
Miss Brij Kumari, the only lady graduate of the first year. 

Punctually, at 3 P,M., the officers of the University, headed 
by the Chancellor, H. H, the Maharaja of Mysore, walked into 
the Pandal in procession and took their respective seats, 

THE OHANOELLOR'S SPEECH. 

In the course of his speech the Chancellor said 

This University is the most striking manifest at ion of India’s 
effort at self-determination and self-expression. It is, or ic ought 
to be, the.embodiiiieiic of the very soul of Hindu India, her nc%le 
traditions^ elevating impulses, and devotional culture. It is the 
first private University in the country as contrasted with Govern- 
ment foundations, and it has, for that reason, possibiltlies of 
freedom and self-development necullarly its own. Along with 
the pro ject for the Aligarh University, which I sincerely trust, 
will soon be an accomplished fact, it has done much to quicken 
the oonfideoce of Indians in their capadtyr to take independent 
charge of education in all its grades and is entitled, in no small 
degree, to the credit of having ushered in a new epoch in the 
history of higher education in India— an epoch marked by the 
foundation of compact unitary Universities of the teaching and 
residential type, organised and administered by Indians and 
adjusted, in varying degrees of completeness, to the special 
conditions, requirements and asfurations of Indians. 

Economic Progress. 

Besides, we have to bear another factor in mind. The 
modern age is characterised by the knowledge end cultivation 
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<d the pbyncal scieooet end by their increesing applhation to the 
methods of economic life. Sdeotific koowledge and economic 
pro|ieM go hand in hand and from the very foandationr of 
National life, and unless we achieve both, we are bound to fall 
behind, in the march of progress. This University should, there- 
fore, address itself to the development of its modem side by 
organising such practical Faculties u those of Technology, 
Applied Chemistry. Agriculture and Commerce, to that tiained 
talent may be available in the countiy for the development of its 
vast and varied material resourcm. Let tha University turn out 
a new type of learned men who will be fit to be the caotains of 
our commerce and industry, leading the country along the paths 
of a sound economic advance and winning for her a leading place 
in the internatietial industrial struggle. 

Not over Education, but Mis-education 
There are some people who think that India is becoming 
ovei -educated, and who point to the large number of students 
seeking admission into the difiPerent Universities and to the glut 
that there is in the roaiket for their services as reasons for 
their belief, but compared with foreign countries, the number of 
people who have any education in India is deplorably small, those 
possessiog higher education is smaller still, and there seems to 
me to be no justifisaiioo for regretting an increase in the number 
of our graduates. But all the same, there must be some good 
reason somewhere for the distrust and suspidon with which the 
uvetflowing of schools and colleges is looked upon by some 
friendly critics. I venture to suggest that the real trouble is 
not over-education but mis-education by which I mean the giving 
of the wrong kind of education. Doubtless in early days the 
necessities of Government service had a predominant influence 
in determining the extent and character of the education given 
in India and the evil complained of viz., mis-education, is due to 
the insistence on a type of education which is no longer suited 
to our conditions, which has been outgrown in most other coun- 
tries and which requires to be altered in accordance with the 
larger concejMions of education now prevailing. One of the 
inevitaUe results of this policy is the fetish wmch is still made 
of Government- service wnich is the "be all” and 'fond all” of a 
majority of the graduates who leave our Universities. It looks 
a rimple truism to say that popular education cannot in all points 
be similar to educatimi intended for a limitad purpose or for a 
limited clau, but it is the neglect of this truism that must be held 
to be respt^Ue for one unutisfoctory aspect of education in 
India, The more popular a S3tstem <n education is the more 
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thorough should be iu impregnetion leith the induitriil epiritt 
which will be elio have the further effect of giving the precept 
r^^rding thp dignity of labour more reality than it has possessed 
so far in India. 

Importance of Technology 

It is gratifying to find that the Benares University has already 
lecogiiised the im».ortance to Technology, and has made prepa- 
I at ions for the formation of Faculty in this subject. In this 
connection, we may gratefully acknowledge the princely donation 
which has been given by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala in 
aid of the Department of Technology. T trust that the steps 
taken to establish the Faculties of Agriculture and of Technology 
will soon lead to tangible results. This country will, I am lure^ 
realise that tp equip and conduct a Technological Faculty on up* 
to-date lines, keeping pace with the improvements in tim 
mechanical arts and sciences that are effected almost day by day^ 
will cost a great deal of money and that it will not be possible 
to carry on operations successfully unless Universities in British 
India continue to be mainly examining bodies. 

Existing System of Education. 

Apart from the dissatisfaction caused by the examining type 
of university, there has been a growing feeling in the country 
that the existing system of univeisity education has not been 
sufficiently corelated to the practical needs of the fast-changing 
mateiial and economic conditions, and has not been sufficiently 
alive to the necessity for the preservation of Hindu culture and 
ancient learning in the forcible impact of Western knowledge 
and western culture. It was felt that the existing universities 
had, rightly or wrongly, neglected the need for religious ins- 
truction, bad done little for the enrichment of vernacular liter- 
aturey and the popul •risation of Western knowledge and had 
not sufficiently interested themselves in the promotion of higher 
technical and vocational education. 

The object of the promoters of the Hindu Univeisity were 
intended to be accomplished^ by the creation of a teaching and 
residential university, by the insistence upon religious instruction 
to Hindu students, and by the entrusting of the management 
to a non-efficial body capable of quicker movement in response 
to public opinion, and freed from some of the inevitable res- 
trictions of State. The lines on which tlie Hindu University 
had been constituted give us an ample measure of freedom to 
enable us to satisfy all these needs, and our achievement will 
oiily be limited by the funds wg can secure and by the amount 
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of co-operation and ateady effort it may be possible for us to 
enlist in the work of the university. 

Object of Hindu University. 

The Hindu University is not intended to be a reproduction 
of the type of Indian universities now in existence, but to conform 
to the best ideals of university organisation, which have need 
b* formulated. 1 have heard it said in some quartets that the 
Hindu University must be of a distinct ty pe, different not merely 
from the Indian Universities, but also from the Universities, of 
the West. To a certain extent this must be conceded in so far 
as the Hindu University aims at the preservation of ancient 
learning and of Hindu culture in the highest sense of the term, 
the provision of instructi >n, the essential principles of the Hindu 
Religion and the investigation of the problems peculiar to India 
and the application of science to Indian condition, but in other 
respects the ideals of the Hindu University must necessarily be 
the same as those of the best modern universities of the West. 
The provisions of equipment and facilities for scientific research, 
thq fearless pursuit and discovery of truth and augmentation of 
the sum of human knowledge must necessarily be included among 
the aims of the best universities. 

Tendency of modern Universities. 

It has been observed that the tendency of the modern Uni- 
versities is towards specialisation in au extremely narrow field 
and that it is necessary to correct this tendency by greater co- 
ordination among the subjects of study and by a comprehensive 
view of the correlations of different science- - The need is as 
much felt and emphasised by thinkers in the West as here. 

Teachii'g in Hindu University, 

Fear has been expressed in some quarters that the teaching 
in the Hindu University might treat everything contained in the 
Puranas without reverence and as enlitlra to equal weight, and 
that, if for instance, the system of geography or of mythology 
contained in them were to be taught as a body of facts, it would 
be rendering itself ridiculous and exercise a mischievous influence. 
Critics of this sort are unaware that the spirit of rational investi- 
gation has always occupied a place in the history of Indian 
thought, and that the principles of interpretation supplied by 
our Shastras furnish means for sifting the essentials of religion 
from the unessential elements. There is no apprehension of the 
Kudu University followidg any such reactions^ course. 

Management and Policy. 

Referring to certain complaints made as to the manageiiient 
the Hindu University and the pqliqr which it has foildwM 
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the speaker said that in a speech recently made in the southi 
it was observed by Sir Robiiidranath Tagore that even in the 
Hindu University he could find very little that could be called 
really Hindu. What was probably in the mind of our illustrious 
countryman was that proper provision had not been made for 
the teaching of leligion in the curricula. As already pointed 
out, eltgious instruction was one of the objects with which this 
University was founded, and it is therefore, pledged to provide 
for such instruction The subject of proper organisation of re- 
ligious instruction has been entrusted to a committee of the 
Faculty of Tneology and the preparation of suitable courses is 
still under consideration. 

Regarding another complaint that the University has not 
formulated its ideals or methods to be adopted for their attain- 
ment. He said that the ideals cannot well be totally differe it 
from those of the modern universities of the best type. Theo- 
retically, it might be desirable for the University to assume for 
its domain every department of human knowledge, but financial, 
regional and other practical limitations must stand in the way 
of any ambitious assumption of an encyclopaedic character. 
The efifect of these limitations will be particularly obvious in 
departments of applied science. What branches of applied 
science can be undertaken by the University must depend upon 
these limitations and upon the urgency of the needs of the 
country. The dawn of a new era of industrial development is ^ 
in sight, and it is the duty .of the Hindu University to under- 
take the training of young men in those departments of applied 
scientific knowledge which are likely to be of most u^e in our 
present condition. In this view of the most important subjects 
in which this University should provide teaching, are engine- 
ering, agriculture and commerce. 

Mechanical and Engineering College. 

The question has been engaging the attention of council of the 
University and it has been decided to start a college of mechanical 
and electrical engineering being probably the most pressing nece- 
ssity of the day. Yet another reason for giving precedence to the 
claims of instruction in engineering is the magnificent donation 
during last year by His Highness the Maharaja of Rs. S lakhs for 
a non-recurring expenditure and Rs. 24,000 per annum Jpr the 
maintenance of Chairs for mechanical and electrical eogtnejjitol^ 
which have, fortunately, been able to secure the aervim of wb^:' 
C, A. King, professor of Mechanical Engineering at Sibpur, as tte 

Pfincipal of our Engineering College, and a scheme has been p,i|P 

■ 
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.parad fejjr Mai j a w i ft n far imtructioii ta laiidiiiiicri ndjelfr. 
WM ■ag^lM H up to. tlw Moudard of ifao B. Sc^ London in 

Africnltanil Coilogt. 

• In igitenhnt* ■ wAtmaa bn baea proparad by Dr. Harold 
Iten, w Boom. Thk idao bat boen rolomd to a oonunittee for 
MtHt. tta ptonoMla for an il^rkultural Cdllaio and form with 
•Btliafr aseiaHmi dMinvoiva an initUI axpanditoro of idmot 
Bi, tolaleiM andafnNaiaciirrb^ axneDditiiraof aboutahkhoT 
rnpam. Thaaa i^nraa may appear h^h, bot thc^y art cprtrinly 
not rnttimragant. Onr mm elioiild be to afford the aary bighait 
mwdard of adneation noaaibla. Any atinting of aronay in aacariog 
tte affidanqr nf ^mpmant and ataff would be a very nnwiae 

Gift of the Mabarsja of Benarea. 

Sir ShrafewMay then anoonnoad that Hia Higbncaa the lla- 
hamfa of Beneraa bad promtaad to |{rant a permanent leaaeof laoo 
nerm of fand adjoining the Univaraity ground! to carry out ag- 
ricnitnral davewinnent of the Univeraity. 

Or^oal loveatmtion and Reaearcb. 

Conlhining, be aaid: The Univeraity will J»ve fiiliilad only a 

R of Ha work if it coofinea itaelf to the proviaioU of a aoond li. 

education for the rank and 6le of ita undergradnatea. An 
euualW important if not higher object ia the proinotion of or* 
^md mveatigation and reaearcb. Tbia can only be accooipliahed 
hf the provwon of auffietent facilitiea for reaearc b to the pro* 
faaanriil aiaff, by the encouragement of poat-graduate work by 
the moat brilliant atodenia in aeminarica and librariea in inticMte 
aWDCbftioo with and under the livinji inspiration of. the profeiaora 
Who are tbemaelvea engaged in oiiginal work, and by the eat' 
iddiahment of rerideutial feUlowabipa and foreign acholarabipa for 
leaeafch. The importance of this subject has not been overlooked 
by the Council, and the acheme will be carried out as sorm as 
ttcceaaary funds can be made available. 

University Reform. 

I shall now pass on to one or two queations of Univeraity 
Reform which have engaged the anxious atten'ioo of all who 
hinm devoted any thooghr to the improvement of our Univeraities. 

I vrisb, fimt, to refer to the imperative need for mitigating the 
hepefol elfoeta on'educatimi of the a 3 ratem of examinations. Even 
in the oM UMbing universities of England ii has been fek that 
emaiminationi' occupy an undue share of the attention -of the 
itudeota, no are inimical to the best interests of education* The 
ibnciuaiona anived at by the Haldane ComnuMion on Univeraity 
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EdacitiiMl^ Ldpdoa was that aaamiaatioM wan ai 
4nd tadMifa tast of a real onivanity adaeation, that doa 
ahottU bo givao-to tha whde tacord of the itadaidft woilt fa 
anivani^ and diat, if aoopa far fadtvidaal faithdifo »aa to ha 
■^owad to tha profcMon and tha atudoiu waia to faUy prait bf 
-diait inatruction, h aras neceiaary thift autjact to tha prapar aafeK 
gnaidi, tte degroat of tha univenity should practici% ha tha 
'Cardficatas gitan by the Professors themselves. Anyone vith-a 
knowledge of the state of things in this country will raMily adadt 
that eiaminations have become the ends of student Ufa and have 
had a disastrous effect upon the whole systmn of education. In 
the case d a unitary University like ours, managed hf a non* 
official body and labouring under no necessity of muntainfag a 
uniformity tA standard by a system of external examinations, it 
diould be possible to cheek the evil either by abidishing enaniin* 
ations or by reducing their importance as a qualiacation for 
degi'ees. There may, however, be more difficulty in eradfaRfag 
the evil than may appear at first sight. The fact that the 
examination system will continue to flourish in some form or 
another and be accepted as furnishing a hall-mark for the issno 
of degrees in the adjoining State Universities, the unfortunate 
tendency large numbers of graduates to sMk empltqnnant under 
the Government and the jealous suspicion with which the 
Government is likely to regard degrees issued upon a system of 
no public examination as a form of debased coinage and the* deep- 
rooted desire on the part of the parents of the students for the 
B. A. attainment of disttaction by their sons in the exan^two 
rstoMy sir 6 S01D6 of the factors with which our University will have 
to reckon in introducing an urgently needed and most wholesonM 
reform; It is also necessary to bear in mind that it will take 
eome time, after the University is fully organised, to the ^ 
fessorial staff to acquire the confidence of the public m tbmr 
impartiality and standard of judgement. It may be mentiOMfa 
in passing, that in Japan to which our ranntryoMn^ are onim 
disp^ to appeal by way of a model, the exsmii^ions m t to 
Universities are frequently oral and not written, and that myka 
are neither published nor ctosified in any way. Tfatan^ 
defect in the existing system which obtains in a much nyremteo- 
aified form in this country than in England r the unfitness a 
large majority of the students « the «chool.leaw^ or inyn. 
culation stage to enter upon a Unnwity won^ Tte remejj 
fa my opinion, U not to extend the school c^ and impose 
upmi the students an additional year of untrue ^ 
or^lessthe ome class of teachers, under whom they 
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Up to the $ixth form^ but treat t he mediate examination as 
the stage at which the real university education should begin 
and to extend the coutse for the B, A. examination for pass and 
honours alike to a period of three years, the abler students alone 
being allowed to take the honours course, and the rest being 
allowed to take the pass course, Onr University will not have 
fulfilled its purpose if it retains the defects of the existing Uni- 
versjties and makes no at tempi to follow a policy more in keeping 
with the trend of the best educational opening. 

Conclusion. 

in concluding his address the Vice-chancellor hoped that Kashi 
/ Benares ) which has through centuries of political disturbance 
and onslaught of rival faiths ever maintained its position as the 
dtadel of Hindu faith and carried the torch of Hindu learning 
and Hindu culture will continue to remain a shrine of learning, 
both oriental and western, through its Hindu University when 
fully developed. 

The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya then in a brief 
speech appealed for further donations, and announced that a rich 
Matwari gentleman, of Benares and Calcutta, had just contributed 
R8« one lakh and a half towards the building of students hostels 
for the Hindu University and Mr. Baldeodas Doodhwalla, another 
Marwari gentleman, has signified his intention of paying Rs. one 
lakh for Ayurvaidic education to be undertaken by the University. 

The Convocation then dissolved. 



Indian Science Congress 

J\raffpurj Jan. iSth. 1920. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BY SIR P. 0. RAT, D.SO., PHJ>. 

We stand to-day at the threshold of a critical period in the 
history of our country. The war has happily terminated, and 
we ary in the midst of rejoicing over the Peace Celebrations. It 
has been truly said that the late war called for every ounce of 
scientific knowledge and effort, that the great nations have been 
straining their utmost and that the scientific battle has been 
fought by the laboratory men. Indeed, it was from the nitrogen 
of the air out of which Germany manufactured synthetic nitric 
acid and thus defied the world for four years and more in spite 
of the stringency of the blockade. It is now becoming abundantly 
clear that the fate of a nation will henceforth depend more upon 
the achievements of its students of science than upon the skill of 
its generals or the adroitness of its diplomats and statesmen. 
Let me illustrate what 1 have said by a concrete example. The 
first thing which America did, when she joined the Allies, was 
to initiate a census of chemists, and in July 1917, a fully detailed 
descripiion was available of some 15,000 chemists resident in the 
Slate, and a research staff consisting of 1,200 technical men with 
necessary assistants was enlisted for the research division of the 
chemical warfare service alone. 

Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war. The 
sudden and unexpected stimulus which chemical research obtained 
during the war has been the means of calling into existence a 
trained band of workers especially in the Allied countries. In 
Knglatid, for instance, vigorous attempts are now being made to 
manufacture dyes and fine chemicals backed by heavy subsidies 
from the state and countervailing duties. It now transpires, 
however, that Germany, though worsted in the war and her 
resources enormously crippled has had her chemical plants practi- 
cally unimpaired and her army of chemists undiminislied in 
vigour. It is suspected in fact that she is already putting forth 
mighty efforts to oust her rivals and capture her lost markets. 
England's preoccupation has also been America’s opportunity. 
During the first three years of the war, secure in her envied 
neutrality, she reaped a golden harvest by selling raw materials 
and munitions to the belligerents, and her chemical industries 
have got such a fillip that in the near future the Indian market 

II 
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bids fair to be flooded with heavy and fine cbemtcais and dyes 
manufactured in America. By a bitter irony of fate, Eitfcland 
has materially helped America in this respect. 

Emerson says somewhere that a chemist will readily confide 
his secrets to a carpenter, secrets which he will not impart to a 
brother chemist mr all the world. The accumulated experience 
of generations of English and French chemists was thus gained 
by America at almost a bound. Japan has not been slow in stea- 
ling4i march over us ; her volume of exports to India has trebled 
within the last two or three years. The question now arises ; 
Where does India stand in this formidable world competition? 
The answer is, nowhere. It is sad to reflect that nothing short 
of the cataclysm of the late Armageddon could rouse us from our 
stupor and make us realise that like so many other countries, 
India must be not only self-contained in the production of her 
own requirements, but learn to convert vast suppliers of raw- 
« materials into manufactured products. India has now an enor- 
mous amount of leeway to make up- We must now put forth 
all our energies and make vigorous and sustained efforts so as 
to be able to stand a fierce world competition. 

(After pointing out that want of general education is a bar to 
scientific progress, the President continued):^! feel it my duty to 
lake a rapid survey of the future of science in India, and suggest 
steps which ought to be taken for the proper culture and develop- 
ment of science in India, By this I mean that educated Indians 
should take a greater part in original investigations, and steps 
should be taken for the diffusion of scientific knowledge among 
the rank and file of the people. The cultivation of science must 
be entrusted, as is the case everywhere in the civilised world, to 
the professors in colleges and universities, to the teachers in the 
secondary schools, and to the officers in the various scientific 
departments of the State, and there must be a good proportion 
among the intelhgentsia in the country to take interest in the 
pursuit of science and encourage its votaries. The visions of the 
early educationists, in this respect, have proved quite illusive ; 
the contribution to science by Indians has been extremely meagre. 
Japan entered the race some thirty years after India, but by what 
a vast distance she has left us behind ! Within the short period 
of forty years, she has built up an educational system which is 
the admiration of the civilized world, while her contributions to 
science have been very valuable, and are daily growing in volume 
and importance. 

Let us now see where the fault lies. The Scientific Services 
of the Government are posts of great value, prospect, and securi- 
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ty ; they afford to their holders unique oppoituntties, rare and 
valuable matenals, for study and investigation. But with what 
studied care the Indians are excluded from these Service will 
appear from the following table compiled from a recent Govern- 
ment report. 

Ihe following I able shows the composition of the existing 
Scientific Services, 

Offioes average pay (Imperial Grade) 


Name of the Service 


Botanical Survey 
Geological Survey 
Zoological Survey 
Agricultural Service 
Forest Service 
Medical and Bacteriological 
Service (on Civil Employ- 
ment) ••• ••• 

Indian Munitions Bosffd 
Meteorological Department 
Veternary Department (Civil) „• 
Education Service* 

Indian Trigonometrical 
Survey 
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military rank. The provincial service, which is also highly paid, 
consists of 112 officers, of which nearly 80 per cent are Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians, without any academic distinction. 

Among the occupiers of these posts, there have been many 
distinguished European servants of great name and fame. I do 
not for a moment wish to minimise their achievements. The 
credit of their work, however, belongs to their own native 
countries, and the results of their experience are ei^oyed by 
their own countrymen. I shall try to make my point a bit 




* The Indian peiaonnel has been recently strengthened by oertaia 
fresh appointments. 
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clearer. The Indian lives and moves and has his being in the 
midst of his own people ; the European, somehow or other, lives 
in a world apart, and from his exalted position of aloofness and 
isolation fails to inspire those who may happen to come into 
contact with him. Moreover, the European, when he attains the 
age limit, retires to his own native land, and the accumulated 
experience gained at the expense of India are lost to the country 
foi good. In a word, the present system arrests Indian intellec- 
tual growth and inflicts a cruel wrong on India. 

In Japan, on the other hand, western experts were at first im- 
ported for organization of the scientific services ; but they have 
gradually been replaced by the Japanese scholars. Japan can 
thus shew an Omori in seismology, a Kitasate in bacteriology and 
a Takamine in biological chemistry, not to mention a host of 
other eminent names. 

In India, however, taking for example only one instance, the 
Trigonometrical Survey is entirely reserved for and manned by 
Koyal Engineers with military rank. I do not see why this 
should be the case. In England, France, and Germany, civil 
graduates with scientific qualifications are being employed in 
increasing numbers. Even in India, in the early fifties of the 
last century, we find that Radhanath Sikdar, an alumnus of the old 
Hindu College, was the right-hand man of Colonel Everest, of 
the Trigonometrical Survey, from whom the highest peak of the 
Himalayas has derived its name. 

In order to make India self-contained, the Government has 
proposed to institute a Chemical Service. Probably in the near 
future, departments of aerial navigation, marine engineering, 
including naval architecture, will have to be organized. The 
utilisation of Indian brains in these departments should be 
regarded\as pivotal. 

Coming now to the second point, viz^ the contribution to 
science by Indian professors, the result has been disappointing so 
far as the Government service is concerned. And for this the 
service system is responsible. Take for example the Chairs in 
the Presidency College of Calcutta, probably the premier College 
in India. The Chairs are as well paid as any in the world, and the 
advantages and facilities afforded to the professors are the best 
available in India. There is sometimes the honoured tradition 
of an Eliot or a J. C. Bose or a Pedler connected with some 
Chair. Naturally when a vacancy arises, the aim should be to fill 
up the posts by able and enthusiastic workers on the subject so 
as to preserve the tradition and the continuity of the fame 
attathed to such a post. But what happens under the service 
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system ? Either a raw, untried graduate is brought out from 
England or it automatically falls to some senior man in the 
service whose only title to the post is his seniority, which often 
goes hand*in-band with senility. In ninety*nine cases out of 
hundred, the successor so chosen, has no single original work to 
his credit, and may have lost all touch with the progress of his 
subject. Enormous facilities at his disposal thus remain unused 
as Icng as he encumbers that post. 

It would be interesting to examine the condition of things in 
such free countries as are unhampered by hide-bound and rossi- 
lized system. At Cambridge Rayleigh suceeds Maxwell, J. J. 
Thomson in the post of Cavendish Professor of Physics. Again 
take the method of selection of College and University professors 
in Italy as described by Dr. Young “ The Committee of the 
most famous professors in the subject in which the Chair is vacant, 
appointed by the Government aJ hoc to report on the various 
candidates, is only allowed to consider the work done hy the can^ 
didates during the five years immediately preceding the election. 
And it is only in the case of candidates of world-wide reputation 
tnat work anterior to this period is even tacitly assumed. The 
excellence of this procedure has secured for Italy a succession of 
brilliant professors, who more than hold their own, when the re- 
sources of the country are considered.’’ 

The selection of men for professorships in our country lies 
entirely in the hands of a few big officers. In the case of the 
lower services, it is the India Council. It is a continuation of the 
old Nawabi system. Generally the Directors or the officers of 
the Selection Bureau, are men who might have achieved some 
academic distinction at some period of their career (but this is not 
always inecessary), but having taken to administrative work for 
long ydars, are entirely out of touch with the progress in the 
different branches of knowledge. Such officers are by habit and 
temperament unfitted to judge the merits of rival candidates, and 
generally very unfortunate selections are made. The evils of the 
present method of recruitment to the posts of Professors have 
been pointed out by the Calcutta University Commission who 
have suggested organization of teaching work on a professorial 
rather than on a service basis. 

The authorities in this country are never tired of singing the 
praise of men trained in the West. In practice, however, even a 
third class man of London, or a pollgraduate of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge is preferred to the best of Calcutta graduate including 
Premcband Roychand scholars, or Doctors of Science and Philo- 
sophy,— men who have proved their merit by publishing original 
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works io the pages of the journals of learned Societies of the West. 
Hie folly of appcHnting a raw, untried graduate to the charge of 
a College or University Chair is thus expressed by Or. Young 

“ In England, on the other hand, a targe proportion of the 
Chairs at the chief Universities are held by men who, at the time of 
their appointment, would have been regarded on the continent as, 
at best, promising young students. These men have continued 
to bold the same posts for twenty years or more, and will con- 
tinue to hold them till the time comes for their retirement when 
such retirement is obligatory. Some of them will die in harness 
and will, at the moment of their disappearance from the scene, 
still have nothing to point to but their original academic success 
at Cambridge. There are, of course, notable exceptions, but it is 
still unfortunately the case that the majority of professors and 
lecturers in the Universities and Colleges of England are men of 
this type.” 

A signal proof of what can be done by Indians, when they are 
allowed to work under a healthy and free atmosphere, is afforded 
by the University College of science, Calcutta. This College 
grew out of the magnificent and princely gifts of Sir Rash Behari 
Ghosh and the late Sit T. K. Palit, and was established in 1916 ; 
but owing to limitation of fundS; the laboratory, the library and 
the workshop could not be properly organized. In spite of these 
dicouraging conditions, it is the only institution which has shown 
anything like life and activity as evidenced by the output of 
original contributions published in the leading scientific journals 
of England and America. During the academic year 1918-1919, 
there were seventeen original contributions from the department 
of Applied Mathematics, twenty-four from the Physics dapartment 
and twenty-one from the Chemistry department. Yet this 
promising institution is treated like a charity boy by the Govern- 
ment and has had only miserable doles ladled out to it. 

What little has been done by them only goes to prove their 
potentiality, their latent capacity for the work to be undertaken 
in the future. It is, therefore, necessary that steps shopld be 
taken to allow Indians to stand on their own legs. They should 
not be in perpetual leading strings. The policy which has hither- 
to been the guiding principle is that everything should be done 
for them and nothing by them, and this goes to explain their 
virtual ostracism from the higher responsible posts in the various 
Scientific Services. A Vast amount of ability and potential 
energy is thus allowed to run to waste. ■ Japan has bll along 
followed a course which is the very reverse of that adopted here 
and with what happy results I need not say. A self-contained 
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India, such as the Indian Industrial Commuston looks forward 
to, presupposes that the experts, specialists and workers which 
the industrial awakening would demand should be created within 
her own borders. 

Considered from every point of view the progress of 
scientific knowledge is imperatively necessary to our indivi- 
dual and national growth. For the accomplishment to 
this object the whole-hearted cooperation of both the 
Government and the people is indispensable. While the 
Government must be more liberal in its grants for the cuhi 
vation of science our. public-spirited and patriotic countrymen 
have also a duty to perform. Science owes a great deal to the 
millionaires of the world. In our country too the examples of 
Tata, Palit and Ghosh are not wanting. I stand on the platform 
of a city which is the home of a thriving cotton-industry. Mere 
we have merchant princes and successful mill-owners and business- 
men. The great philanthropist. Andrew Carnegie, himself a self- 
made man, acted on the motto that ^*to die rich is to die dis- 
graced ” and gave away more than one-hundred crores mainly 
for workingmen^s reading rooms and research institutes. I appeal 
to our wealth and eminence to follow in the footsteps of the great 
benefactots of men and I am sure that with their help the cause 
of science wilt flourish. The colleges where, at present, Indian 
voteries of science carry on their modest and humble researches 
have got to be multiplied many times over. More attention 
should be given in each University now existing in the country 
to the cultivation of pure science, particularly physics and 
chemistry, and more colleges and institutes should be established 
all over the country for the study of applied science. It must 
not be forgotten that the present industrial paralysis of the West 
offers a golden oppoitunity to the East to wake up. And if 
India, by the grace of God, will avail herself of this opportunity 
to raise equal to the occasion, if her men of science and industrial 
pioneers will put their shoulders to the wheel together, if the 
study of physics and chemistry, of mining and engineering, of 
marine and aerial navigation and of the biological sciences will 
succeed in enlisting on their behalf the energy and eiuhtisiasm of 
thousands of votaries, if the young men of the middle classes will 
crowd in great numbers the science colleges and the technological 
institutes more than the law colleges, if the scientific services of 
the State be thoroughly Indiaiiised, if her rich men will award 
more scientific scholarships and establish technical schools, India 
will not take a long time in coming to the forefront of nations 
and making her political renaissance not a dream but a reality. 
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Indian Gurrencj Gonunittee. 

The Report of the Indian Exchange and Currency Committee 
presided over by Sir Henry Babington Smith was published in 
lladia on Feb. 2, 1919. It was unanimous except Mr. Daiba M. 
Dalai, the only Indian member, who submitted a dissenting 
minute. 

The fundamental recommendations of the report are as 
follows 

{a) that the present rupee, unchanged in weight and fineness 
should remain unlimited legal tender ; 

(3) ^ that the rupee should have fixed exchange value and 
that this exchange value should be expressed in terms of gold 
at the rate of one rupee for 11*30016 grains of fine gold, 
that is, one-tenth of tBe gold contents of the sovereign ; 

(c) that the sovereign which is now rated by law at rupees 
15 should be made legal tender in India at the revised ratio of 
rupees ten to one sovereign ; 

(d) that the import and export of gold to and from India 
should be free from Government control as soon as the change 
in the statutory ratio has been effected, and that the gold mint 
at Bombay should be open for the coinage into sovereigns of 
gold tendered by public ; 

(e) that the notification of Government undertaking to 
give rupees for sovereigns should be withdrawn ; 

(f) that the prohibition on the private import and export of 
silver should be removed m due course and that the import duty 
on silver should be repealed unless the fiscal position demands its 
tetention. 

The following is the official summary of recommendations:-- 

0 ) It is desirable to restore stability to the rupee and 
to re-establish the automatic working of the Indian currency 
system. ( Para. 36. ) 

(ii) The reduction of the fineness or weight of the rupee 
<Para. 38), the issue of 2 or 3 rupee coins * of lower proportional 
silver content than the present rupee (Para. 39), or the issue 
of a nickel rupee (Para. 40) are expedients that cannot be 
recommended. 
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If tlw legal tender limit of one rupee for the 8 anna nickel 
coin dionld prove an obstacle to its free circulation the question 
of raising the limit to Its. 5 or Rs. 10 should be considered 
(Para. 40.) » , 

(iii) The maintenance of the convertibility of note*issue is 
essential ; proposals that do not adequately protect the Indian 
Paper Currency from the risk of'becoming inconvertable cannot 
be entertained. (Para. 41 . ) 

(iv) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has checked and 
mitigated the rise in Indian prices, has been to the advantage 
of the country as a whole, and it is desirable to secure the 
continuance of this benefit. (Para. 50.) 

(v) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any permanent- injury 
-from the fixing of exchange at a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid fall in world 
prices were to take place, and if the costs of production in India 
fail to adjust themselves with equal rapidity to the lower level 
of prices, then it might be necessary to consider the problem 
afresh. (Para. 51.} 

(vi) The development of Indian industry would not be 
seriously hampered by a high rate of exchange. (Para. 52.) 

(vii) The gain to India of a high rate of exchange for 
meeting the Home charges is an incidental advantage that must 
be taken into consideration. (Para. 53.) 

(viii) To postpone fixing a stable rate of exchange would 
be open to serious criticism and entail prolongation of Govern- 
ment control. (Para. 58.) 

(ix) The balance ot advantage is decidedly on the side of 
fixing the exchange, value of the rupee in terms of gold rather 
than in terms of sterling. (Para. 56-y). 

(x) The stable relation to be established between the rupee 
and gold should be at the rate of Rs. 10 to one sovereign, or, in 
other words, at the rate of one rupee lot i r3o6oi grains of fine 
gold, both for foreign exchange und for internal circulation. 
(Para. 59). 

(xi) If silver rises for more than a brief period above the 
parity of 2 s. (gold) the situation should be met by all other 
available means rather than by imparing the convertibility of the 
note-issue. Such measures might be (0) reduction of sale of 
Council bills; (^abstention from purchase ofsilve*’ ; (c) use of 
gold to meet demands for fnetallic currency. If it should be 
absolutely necessary to purchase silver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that rupees would 
be coined at a loss. (Para. S 9 -) 
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(xii) Council drafts are primarily aold not for the convenience 
trade, but to provide for the Home charges in the widnt sei^ 
of the term. There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands ; but, if without inconvenience or with advantage 
"t^ Secretary of State is in a pi/bition to sell drafts in excess of 
his immediate needs, when a trade demand for them exists, there 
tr no objeetknt to his doing so, subject to due regard being paid 
to the principles governing the location of the reserves. 

Council drafts should be' sold, as now, by open tender at 
competitive rates, a minimum rate being fixed from time to time 
the basis of the steeling cost of sbippinjg gold to India. At 
present this rate will var^ ; but when sterling is again equivalent 
to gold, it will remain uniform. (Para. 61.’ 

(xiii) The Government of India should be authorised to 
announce, without previous reference to the Secretary of State 
on each occasion, their readiness to sell weekly a stated amount 
of Reverse Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at ‘a price based on the cost of 
shipping gold from India to the United Kingdom. (Para. 62.) 

(xiv) The quantity of gold taken' by India for . all purposes 
in the period before the war was not disproportionately large 
having regard to her social customs and economic position ; 
but more productive methods for employing wealth should be 
encouraged. (Para. 63*4.) 

(xv) The import and export of gold to and from India should 
be free from Government control. (Para. 65.) 

(xvi^ The Government should continue to aim at giving the 
people the from of currency which they demand, whether rupees, 
ndtes or gold ; but gold can be employed to the best advantage 
in the Government reserves, where it is available for meeting 
the demand for foreign remittance. 

It would not be to India’s advantage actively to encourage 
the increased use of cold in t he internal circulatioo, but it may 
for some time be difficult to meet all demands for metallic curren- 
cy in rupees, and a more extensive use of gold may be necessary. 
In order that confidence may not be disturbed by exceptional 
inues, the issue of gold coin in moderate quantities should be one 
of the normal methods of meeting' demands for currency. 
(Para. 66.) 

(xvii) The Bomba}'* branch of the Royal Mint should be re- 
opened for the coinage of sovereigns and half-sovereigns and 
facilities should be afiorded to the public for the coinage of gold 
bullion and foir the refining of gold. (Para. 67.) 
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(xviii) The obligation of the Government to give rupees for 
sovereigns should be withdrawn. (Para. 68.) 

(xix) Opportunities should be afforded to the public to 
exchange sovereigns in their possession at the rate of ic rupees 
per sovereign at the time of the introduction of the new ratio. 
Similar opportunities should. be given to holders of the gold 
mohur which should eventually be demonetised. (Para. 69 ) 

(xx) The prohibition on the import of silver should be 
removed as soon as is convenient. (Para. 70.) 

(xxi) When the prohibition on the import of silver is removed” 
the import duty should also be removed, unless the fiscal position- 
demands its retention. (Para. 72.) 

(xxii) The prohibition on the export of silver should be 
retained for the present with a view to the protection of the silver 
currency depletion by export. 

If the silver mined in India should cease to be purchased by 
the Government, its export should be permitted under licence. 
(Para. 72.) 

(xxiii) Improved banking facilities aud increased opportuni- 
ties for the investment of savings should be afforded. (Para,/ 73.) 

(xxiv) No recommendation is made for modifying the 
present practice regulating the purchase of silver for coinage. 
(Para. 74.) 

(xxv) The statutory minimum for the. metallic portion of 
the paper currency reserve should be 40 per cent of the gross 
circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve the holding 
of securities issued by the Government of India should be limited 
t0 2ocrores. The balance should be *he 1 d in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Empire, and of the 
amoupt so held not more than 10 crores should have more than 
one year’s maturity, and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 30 crores should 
be held in short-dated securities, with not more than one year’s 
maturity, issued by Gbvernments within the British Empire. 

The existing permissive maximum of 120 crores should be 
retained for a limited period. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper* Currency 
Reserve should be re-valqed at 2s..to the rupee. The deprea^ 
tion which will result from this revaluation cannot be made gO“ 
at once, but any sailings resulting from the rise in exchange 
afford a suitable means for discharging this liability in a limiteo 
number of years. ( Paras. 78-79.) 
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(xKvi) VVith a to moetiag the tHnoBtl demand for 
addftioBd c ufw ac y provisioo ihoold be made for the iwne of 
iMtes up to 5 crom over and above the. normal fidodary. issue as 
ioios to tm PresideDqr Banks on the security of export bilb of 
exdm^ ( Pim^ to). 

(xxvii) The silver and gold in the Paper Currency Reserve 
should be held in lo^ except for transito^ purposes' (Para. 8i.) 

• (xxviii) As soon as dreumstancm peraait, free fiKilities for 
the encashment of notes dioold be given, and the restrictions 
imposed during the erar should be withdrasni. The Government 
diould have the option of redeeming its notes in full legal tender 
gold or nlver odn. (Para. Ss). 

(xxix) No limit can yet be ixed to the amount up to which 
the Gold Standard Reserve should be accumulated, and when 
prt^s again accrue on the coinage of rupees they should be 
credited in their entirety to the reserve. (Para. 83). 

(xxx) Umfor presmit conditions Government should bold 
such gold as they obtain in the Papvr Currency Reserve rather 
than in the Gold Standard Reserve. The Gold Standard Reserve 
should, when practicable, contain a considerable proportion of 
gold ; but the most satisfactory course at present lies in keeping 
the reserve as liquid as possible by the bolding of the securities 
srith early dates of maturity. 

The amount of securities in the reserve with a maturity 
exceeding three years should not be increased, and- the aim 
should Iw to hold all the invested portion of the reserve in 
securities issued bv Governments within the British Empire 
(other than the Government of India) and having a fixed date 
of maturity of not more than 12 months. (Para. 84.) 

(xxxi) A portion of the gold in the Gold Standard Reserve, 
not exceeding one-hsdf, should be held in India ; the sterling 
investments dhould continue to be held in London', (Para. 85). 

We desire to place on record, the Committee -add at the 
condosion of their Report, cur high appreciation of the services 
rendered by Mr. C. II. Kisch, c.b , and Mr. H. Denning, i,c.s., as 
Secretaries to the Committee. They have discharged the duties 
entrusted to them with unfailing promptness and courtesy, and 
their viduable assistance has greatly facilitated our enquiry.. 

(^gned).— H. Babington Smith, Cbalmurs, Marshal Reid, 
J. & Brunyate, F. C. Goodenough, C. S. Addis, C. T. Needham, 
M. M. S. Gubbay, W.' B. Hunter, T. W. McMorran. 

XlM W^oritf B^rt of Kr. Oolol. 

The followmg are the recommendations which Mr. Dabl has 
made in bis minority report : 
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(«) The money standard in India should remain unaltered ; 
that is, this standard of the 'sovereign and gold mohursarith 
rupees related thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

{b) Free and unfettered- imports and exports by the pubUc 
of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(r) Free and unfettered imports and exports by the public 
of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(A) The gold mint at Bomliay to be continued and to receive 
gold bullion from the public and to coin free of charge gold 
mbhurs of the same exact weight and fineness as the Mvereign 
and to hand them over to the tenderers of gold bullion in less 
than 15 days. 

{e) The Bombay mint to undertake refining of raw gold for 
the public and not to make any profit on the transaction. 

(/) The existing silver rupees of 165 grains of fine silver at 
present in circulation to continue full legal tender. 

ig) As long as the price of silver in New York is over 92 
cents Government should not manufacture ulver rupees contain* 
ing 165 grains fine silver. 

{&) As long as the price of silver is over 92 cents Government 
should coin 2 rupees silver coins of reduced fineness compared 
with that of the present silver rupee and the same to be unlimited 
legal tender. 

(f; Government to coin a new 8 anna silver piece of reduced 
fineness and the same to be unlimited legal tender. 

(/) Government not to coin an 8 anna nickel piece. 

<^1 Government to sell Council bills to competitive tenders for 
the amount defined in the Budget as required to by Secretary of 
State. The Budget estimate to show under separate headings 
the amount of Council bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital 
Outlay, and Discharge of Debt. Council bills to be sold for 
Government requirements only and not for trade purposes, exMpt 
for the purpose mentioned in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(/) “Reverse” drafts on London to be sold only at iS. {{d. 
The proceeds of “Reverse” drafts to be kept apart from all other 
Government funds and not to be utilised for any purpose ramt 
to meet drafts drawn by Secretary of State at a rate not below 


Is 3®,d. per rupee. . . , j. 

(10) Currency notes should be printed in India. 

(«) Government not to interfere with tlm immemorial 
practice of the Indian public of melting current coins. 

(0) The ste rlin g investments held against the Indian note 
issue to be liquidated as early as possible and transmitted to 
India in gold. 
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(^) The use ot one-rupee currency notej to be discontinued 
as early as possible and mean while not to be forced into 
circulation. 

8B0RETAB7 OF STATE’S VIEWS 
The following annonncement by the Secretary of State 
regarding the recommendations of the Indian Currency 
OommitteCf is published for general information 

^The Secretary of Slate for India has considered in consul- 
tation with the Government of India the majority and minority 
reports received from the Committee appointed oy him under 
the chairmanship of Sir Henry Babingion Smith, to advise on 
the subject of Indian exchange and currency. The majority 
report, which is signed by the Chairman and all members of 
Committee, except * Mr, D« M. Dalai, states as its object the 
restoration of a stable and automatic system and the maintenance 
of the convertibility of the note issue, 

3. After setting forth the main recommendations, the 
Secretary of State proceeds ; i'hese recommendations develop 
with the necessary modifications required by altered circumstances 
the principles on which the Indian currency system was establi- 
shed before the war, and are accepted by the Secretary of State 
in Council as expressing the goal towards which Indian adminis- 
tration, following the previous policy, should now be directed. 

4. Under the conditions existing prior to the war sterling 
and gold were identical standards. The existing disparity has 
made a choice between these standards necessary, and the 
Committee’s recommendation is in favour of placing the rupee 
on a gold basis. 

5. In recommending a rate, namely that above mentioned, 
for the exchange value of the rupee the Chairman and majority 
have taken account 01 the high range of silver prices and of the 
importance of safeguarding the convertibility of the Indian note 
issue by providing so far as possible that the token character of 
the rupee shall be restored and maintained, that the Indian 
Government may be in a position to buy silver for coinage into 
rupees without loss. They were also impressed by the serious 
economic and political risks attendant on a! further expansion of 
Indian prices such as must be anticipated from the adoption of a 
low rate. 

6. The arguments advanced in favour of a gold basis and of 
high rete of exdiange appear to the Secretary of State in Council 
to he conclusive, and he has decided to take the necessary steps 
to give immediate effect to the recommendation on these points, 
AGcordiDgly, the Government of India have to-day knnounced 
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that the rate which they will pay for gold tendered to theoi 
under the Gold Import Act by the private importers will hence- 
forth be fired at one rupee for 11,30,016 grains of fine gold, 

Rs. 10 for the gold contents of the sovereign* The consequential 
changes in the regulations rdating to the sale of Council drafU 
by the Secretary of Stale in Council and of reserve drafts by the 
Government of India will be notified separately. 

7- The question of the internal ratio presents special 
difficulties. The Committee recommend the maintenance of 
gold on a legal tender footing especially in view of possible 
difficiilties in obtaining adequate supplies of silver. A fixed 
ratio must, therefore, be established between the rupee and gold, 
as used in the internal circulation, either one sovereign for Rs. lo 
or in correspondence with new exchange ratio. Therefore 
alternative would give the sovereign the status of an over-valued 
token coin, necessitating permanent control over the import of 
sovereigns and making an open gold mint impossible. The 
Secretary of State in Council agrees with the Committee that 
such conditions ought not to be contemplated as a permanent 
arrangement. On the other hand, the lower ratio cannot be 
effectively introduced while a great disparity continues to exist 
between the commercial price of gold in India and the intended 
Indian mint par of one sovereign for Rs. lo. 

8, Present conditions are a product of the war and in some 
respects artificial. They cannot be immediately remedied without 
the risk of shock to the economic and monetary system in India, 
and of reaction elsewhere to which India cannot in her own 
intereets be indifferent : a gradual process of rectification and of 
adjustment to new conditions is required. For some time past 
action has been taken in India to reduce the premium on gold 
by regular Government sales of bullion to the public and this 
measure will be further developed. It may be expected that in 
that way a natural adjustment may be effected until the path to 
legislation is cleared. 

9* The Secretary of State has decided, therefore, first, that 
the import of gold shall continue for the present to be Controlled 
by license under the Gold Import Act, with a fixed acquisi^ 
rate as mentioned above ; second, that meanwhile, periodical 
sales of gold bullion to the public shall continue ; and third, that 
as a provisional measure during the transition period sovereigns 
shall remain iMal tender at the present ratio of Rs. I 5 « ^ 

10, In arriving at these decisions the Secretary State in 
Council has dot failed to give careful consideration to theminority 
roport signed by Mr. aM»Daiai,Mr. Dalai’s main object is the 
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Mective restoration and maintenance of the rat«o of 15 rupees to 
a sovereign as a measure both of exchange and of the circulating 
value of the rupee. In order to secure this he relies upon freedom 
for the melting and export of rupees and correspondingly to 
freedom for the import of gold. To meet the possible result in 
shortage of silver coins he recommends that as long as the New 
York price of silver remains above 92 cents Government should 
coin two rupee silver coins of reduced fineness, the coinage of 
rupees of the present weight and fineness being meanwhile 
suspended and only reissued when the price of silver falls to the 
figure named. He also recommends that sterling drafts on the 
Secretary of State should be sold only at Is. .3S§d. 

11. The Secretary of State in Council is satisfied that this 
programme could not' be adopted without untoward consequences. 
The heavy exports of silver coin to be anticipated under the 
scheme must threaten not only the whole silver circulation but 
also the Government reserves of silver cpin, and entail the gravest 
risk of inconvertibility of the Government note issue. The 
densand for the gold required continually to make this deficiency 
good must greatly aggravate any strain there may be on the gold 
stock of the world when the fre^om of import is restored. Nor is 
it safe to assume that these difficulties could be met by issuing 
new silver coins of inferior fineness ; the evidence against the 
acceptability of an inferior substitute for the present rupee has 
impressed the majority, and their recommendation on this head 
is accepted by the Secretary of State as decisive. Mr. Dalals 
recommendation in regard to the rate for sterling drafts, if 
adopted, must produce an immediate crash in exchange bringing 
unmerited disaster to those who hstve reasonably relied on some 
continuity of policy. The only cover which his scheme affords 
is the export of the country s circulating currency. In any case 
even if a return to the pre-war level of exchange could be 
accomplished without a shock to trade or risk to the Currency 
system it would lay India open to a further serious inflation of 
prices, while the majority’s recommendation would tend towards 
reduction of general price levels in India. 

12. Both during and since the war Indian currency and 
exchange have presented problems previously unanticipated and 
more perplexing than any encountered since the decision to close 
the mints in 1893. the Secretary of State in Council is 
satisfied that decisions reached promise an eventual solution, and 
he desires to express his acknowledgment to the Committee and 
their Cheirmao for the ability and thoroughness with which they 
have exidored the issues and framed their recommendations.” 
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A Joiit Seggioi. 

Bombay, 23rd. Ja&iiary, 1920. 

The Joint Session of the Indian Industrial Conference am 
the Indian Commercial Congress opened at the Town Hall, Bombay 
on January 23, 1920. About 150 delegates and a fairly largi 
number of visitors attended. Among those present were the Hon 
Mr. Yakub Hasan, ^a Haricishenlal, Sir Dinsha Wacha, Hon. 
Mr. Purshothamadas Thakurdas, Mr. R. B. Bell, Director of Indus- 
tries, Hon. Mr. Parekh, Mr. S. R. Bomanji, Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai, 
Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, Mr. S. G. Ghose and many others. 

Reception Oommlttee Ohairman'e Addreee. 

Mr. Jehangir Bomanji Petit, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, in welcoming the delates, delivered a lengthy address. 
He claimed that the Industrial Conference had succeeded in creating 
an intelligent and powerful public opinion on mercantile and 
commercid matters, and explained the reasons for the amalgama* 
tioii of the Commercial Congress with the Industrial Conference. 
The Reform Act was an important step towards the realisation 
of their ideal, and the atmosphere created was encouraging and 
helpful. The Industrial Cmnmission Report marked a new era 
of broad and statesman like industrial outlook on the part of the 
Government. Mr. Petit, however, deplored the deliberate removal 
from the scope of the enquiries the question of the adjustment 
of tariffs. What has been vouchsafed to them in the Reform Act 
was not real fiscal autonomy. It was only a step in that directioct 
and he hoped that complete transfer of it to the people woull 
not be withhdd longer than necessary. . . 

Proceeding, Mr. Petit directed attention to the prmaple 
of imperial preference, and protested against what he described 
as an indirect .and flAnk movement in relation to the export of hides 
and It was preference at the expense of Indians. 

12 
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Ike q;)eaker next invited attention to tke restrictioiis i]QKm 
the import of dye staffs and declared that the action was in the 
natoK of a snrady nnd created un&dr monqx^ in favour of 
English dye manufactniers at the expense of, and to the detriment 
of, Indian commerce. Indeed when one seriously considered the 
entire pdiqr adr^ed in the past by the Government of India 
and England un^r one pretext or otiier towas^ Indian trades 
and industries one could not escape the inevitable condusion 
that both the Govefnmmts were not alwa^ serious in repeated 
professions of solidtude for mercantile and industrial wel&re of 
India. The new era and the transferring of indust^ department, 
he hq>ed, would mean a different and straightforward attitude 
towards India. 

Seferring to the exchange question, Mr. Petit pleaded for a 
definite dedaration of policy, and hoped there was no truth in the 
rumour that the Currency Commission report was going to remain 
a sealed book for sometime to come. In any case, India must 
emphatically decline to be treated any longer as a mere pawn 
on the imperial chess-board and must insist upon determining 
her own exchange policy for the future. 

Touching on the labour question, Mr. Petit said, they must 
consider the question from a National and wider standpoint. 
His difficulty in discussing the subject was enhanced in consequence 
of the mill strike. First of all, he was open to admit that much 
remained to be done by the employer for the comfort and well-being 
of workers, but something had already been done and much was 
stOl bring done. How were they going to meet the new conditions, 
not reorganising strikes, not by imaginary grievances, not by 
fepi enting trouble where none existed. Ibe pseudo-pManthro- 
pists, if they had any regard for the Motherland, had better devote 
theo^ves to the ta^ of pointing out to the labour its defidences 
and lesponribffities, side by side with its rights and privil^es 
and devise newer methods of progress and improvement. &d 
they know, ariced Mr. Petit, in spite of cheap labour and long^- 
hours of work, that their cost of pi^uction was hi^er than Lanca- 
shire, due to labour inefficiency ? They had noticed recently that 
attmpts were b^ig made by interreted peq>le to induce labour 
to put rip extravagant demands in the settlement of its troubles, 
the causes and conditions of whidi they did not understand and 
did not appear to have taken the trouble to study. Sudi people 
a ffnwwH to nnget that condititnis in India differed very much from 
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those of Europe and America^ To tiy to diaw a betw B M 

than was to go beside the mark. There was oonsideiaUe cm* 
structive work to be done in different directions for the aindioratio& 
of the conditions of labour. Let friends of labour, pl ea d ed the 
speaker, ^ower thdr sympathy in such a programme instead 
coquetting with it on the off chance of becoming popular heroes 
and frittering away energy in formulating demand based on 
Europe conditions which did not apply here. Otherwuie, in a 
short time, they would have all the bad and see one side of Eun^pean 
unrest reproduced here without any of its redeoning futures, and 
their industries, weak and inefficient as they were, would be stiU 
more handicapped. " Whatever you do,” said Mr. Petit, “ Pleasa 
do not fall within the clutches of Trade Unionism. It is sap ping 
tire .‘very foundations of European trades and industries. You 
need not allow yourself to be tyranised by capital. Nobody 
wants that. The way to avoid it is not to allow yotuself to be 
driven under the tyranny of labour. Trade Unionism has proved 
itself to be a peril to civilisation and a canker to trades and industries 
of Europe and America. Let us in this country profit by their 
experience and avoid these dangers. The course of modem trade 
unionism is coercion and intimidation and enforcement on all 
and sundry at the point of bayonet, of the dangerous doctrine of 
less work and more pay. Europe is already beginning to suffer 
from the consequences- of this spirit of intimidation and artificial 
restlessness, which is fast leading to serious national disaster in ffie 
form of declining wealth and rapid reduction of its productive 
capacity. The men of thought in Europe are now staggered 
at the prospect that is in sight in view of these ronditions, and 
realise more bitterly than ever the fact that what- is most needed 
is the formulation of means for rapid and increased production. 
If we are to hold our own in the industrial struggles of the future 
let us steer dear of those dangers which are already eating the 
vitals of Europe and America. 

Bleotion of the Prerident 

Sir Fazulbhoy Cunimbhoy was then formally elected as 
President. He thanked , the Conference and extended, amidst 
cheers, a welcome to Mr. Harkishen Lai. The President, before 
proceeding with the address, announced that me^M 
received from the Governor of Bombay » Mr. V. S. Srimvasa Sastrig 
Mis. Besant, Dr. Mann, Mr. M. B. Dadabhoy and others. 
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PrMid«iitial Speedi. 

Brother Dd«gates, Ladies and Gentlemen, ~I thank you for 
the honour you have done me in invitmg me to preside over ♦lii» 
joint session of the Indian Industrial Conf<a«noe and the Tnaian 
Commercial Congress. Before I a^ your attention to the great 
cmnmerdal and industrial issues which are occupying our miiwtg, 
thoe SM certain domestic points which require exp lanation. 
The first is the movement of this session from the venue of die 
Indian National Congress to the Qtjr of Bombay ; die second is the 
amalgamation of our two organizations. For the past two years 
it has been felt that the holdi^ of the Indian Industrial Conference 
at the same time and place as the Indian National Congress involved 
serious disadvantages. During the Congress week not one but 
nearly a dozen Conferences hold their sessions. The Congress 
alone fully occupies the last four da}rs of the year.- Moreover, 
since the Lucknow session &e proceeding of the Congress have 
grown enormously in public interest and importance owing to the 
political issues before the country ; these conditions left litde 
time for the Industrial Conference and at some sessions only two 
hours were allotted to it in a crowded week. We felt that it was 
impossible adequately to deal with the important and varied 
topics on which the industrial and commercial opinion of the country 
ought to be focussed in an hour dr two snatched from other interests, 
and so it was decided to hold this session in Bombay soon after 
the Congress week. The sessions of the Commercial Congress, as 
you know, have been in abeyance for the past four years. During 
that period we have, each of us, been.occupied in assisting to bring 
the war to victory. The questions, which arose, were urgent 
war questions, whi^ were more quickly and effectively dealt with 
by Conferences betwem commercial organisations and the officers 
of Government than by prolonged sessions. But with the conclu- 
sion of the Armistice, and still more emphatically with the signing 
of the Peace Treaty which has just been ratified, great questions of 
commercial policy have come to the forefront again ; it has become 
necessary to mobilise our views upon them. And as there is no 
conflict of interest between Indian industries and Indian commerce, 
but rather are the two indissolubly associated, we have decided 
that separate sessions of the Indian Industrial Conference and of the 
Indian Commeicial Congress would involve duplication of agency 
and diffusion of effort: therdore, our session is a joint session 
of these two organisations and we purpose always to meet in common 
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inlotare. I am confidteat that these dumges vriU tend td craatw 
cfficmicy and will meet witti your approval. 

No otdiBary 

These ate no ordinary da}^ in whidi we live. The greatest war ' 
in history has been fouc^t to its conclusion. We rejoice at the 
tremendous victory of the Biitish- Empire and its Allies ; we offer 
our respectful wd heartful congratulmi<ms to Majesty the 
King Emperor in the success umch has crowned British Arms ; 
we are piroud of the part which we have been privileged to take in 
the struggle. But we are learning that the achievement of victory 
is only one part, periiaps not even the greater part of a conflire 
as titanic as that ^m which we have emerged. Peace has brought 
enormous problems in its train. In the countries of the AJUes 
there is the immense task of readjusting a social and industrial 
machine almost completely converted into war debt, the great 
social upheaval created by the clash of new and stronger ideas 
with ancient civilisation and of a rise in world prices, which threatens 
to be permanent, dislocating the organisation of society. At 
this distance it is difficult for us to appreciate all that has been done 
in the United Kingdom which bore the main industrial burden of 
the war, in switching from war to peace conditions; but even 
liere we can perceive the immense work that has been accom- 
plished. In the countries of our former enemies the shock has 
been still greater, because of the pressure of the British blockade, 
and a generation must elapse before anything like normal coiuii- 
tions can be restored. Then in Russia absolute chaos reigns, 
and the disorders of which it is the focus are spreading to Central 
Asia and threaten the Gates of India. All these questions have 
a vital interest for us, because they have produced a r^ical alter- 
ation in the orientation of Indian trade ; they raise special problems 
for us, which we must study and understand, for they lie at the 
root of our progress and prosperity, 

'Whilst these world issues are of the most momentous character, 
events especially affecting India have been scarcely less important. 
Since the signing of the Peace Treaty and almost on the eve of the 
formal ratification of the Treaty, the Reform Bill has ^rome 
law. This Act is a great and noble achievement of the Bntish 
Government. It is a symbol of the aims and ideals which, however 
slowly we may have moved towards their attainment, have always 
dominated the British people in their attitude tow^ the whom 
lanHc which makc up our mighty Empire. It is the natural out- 
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come (rf a war of ng^t against inig^t, of democrat against auto* 
era^ ; we tejdce that tiie prind|ll» which animated Great Britain 
in fig^tii^; to the death against Germany and her satellites have 
so prompfly and libe^y been acted upon in the enlargement of 
the constitution of India. India gave her best, and that cheerfully 
and willingly, in the prosecution of the war ; it is but meet that the 
British Government should recognise these loyal services and consi- 
der India as an equal partner in the Emwe. These are not merely 
political issues ; the Reform Act vitally affects the trade and industry 
of this country. The development of onr economic forces depends 
in a material degree upon peace and prosperity jn the land upon 
cmnplete harmony between the Government and the people, 
and above all upon a political constitution which shall make for 
perfect freedom and liberty in onr industrial development and the 
oanMment of all artificial restrictions on its free growth. 

And that brings me to the mc^t important passage, from our 
point view, in the report of the Joint G>mmittee of Parliament 
on the Indian Reform Bill. The Committee laid down in clear 
language, that a satisfactory solution of the fiscal question " can 
only be guaranteed by the grant of liberty to the Government of 
Inma to devise those tariff arrangements which seem best fitted 

to India’s needs as an integral portion of the British Empire 

Whatever be the right fis^ policy for India, for the needs of her 
consumers as well as foi^her manufacturers, it is quite clear that 
she should have the same liberty to consider her interests as Great 
Britain, Australia,' New Zealand, Canada and South Africa.” 
j . 

Partial Fiscal Autonomy 

If there was One platform in the whole of India on which 
people of all shades of opinion are united, it was the demand for 
the fiscal autonomy. It was not the cry of any section of political 
agitators ; the wisest and the sanest in the land also joined hands 
in pressing for such a measure. In my speech as presideht of the 
first Commercial Congress I emphasized that the Government 
of India must be free to adopt, in consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of the p^ple, the fis^ policy most conducive to the 
best interests of the country without interierei^ either from the 
Imperial Government or the Secretary of State for India and that 
in a word we wanted Self Government in commerce and industry.” 
It is a matter of no small gratification to us that the Rig^t Hon. 
^ Secretary of State for mdia, whose love and sympathy for us 
aie so wdl-raown, has been able to secure the first step towards 
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iscal a»b»(»iy for ns by providiag in the Refmm Act 
of the oimtentiah that the Secretary of State should so for as possOde 
abstain from intervention in fiscal matters when the Oovenment 
of India and the Indian Legidatore agree, and should only intervoie 
to safeguard die internatioiial obli^tions of the Empire or any 
fiscal analigement within the Empire to which Hb Majesty’s 
Government is a party. I honestly believe that this is a real 
first st^ towards securing to India her just demand. I 

wish that we had secured the same full fiscal freedom which the 
British Dominions enjoyed. I am sure there is no need for us to 
give the assurance to the British public that India will ATfHgff 
her fiscal power with due regard to all her obligations to the Emigre. 
There are several questions for instance, the abolition of the excise 
duties on the nianufactare of cloth, whereon the Government 
of India and Indian commerce and industry are at one. altfamig^ 
an autocratic ‘Secretary of State may be given an elastic ni»aning 
to the proviso above referred to. and though there may he occasions 
on which the Government of India and tiie Imperial L^|islative 
Assembly may not agree— at least as long as the constitution 
of the Central Government remains as it is— yet I hope that the 
concession secured will prove fruitful. 

In .reviewing'the Despatch of the Government of India with 
r^rd to the Industrial Commission’s Report, the Secretaiy of 
State obs^ed that " it would be premature to discuss the nscid 
issue which was deliberately excluded from the scope of the Corn* 
mission’s inquiry " and was “ not prepared to make any pronounce* 
mentof the aspect of the case until the representative of the ^ple 
had been given the oi^rtunity to express their views." Sul^ 
quently the Hdn. Sir (^rge Barnes, Member for Commerce and 
Industry, observed iu his reply to the representation of the Com- 
mittee of the Indian Merchants Chamber, that a Committee of 
, the Imperial Legislative Council would be appointed to go into the 
question* of Imperial Preference and to submit their Report. It 
is not clear whether the inquiry referred to by the Sec^tary of 
State and that Committee referred to by the Hon. Sir George 
Barnes is going'to be one and the same, or to be by Afferent bodies. 
He itiiould like, however, to urge that the committee referred^ to 
by the Hon. Member for Commerce and Industry shotdd have wide 
powers given to it under its terms of reference, so that it can go into 
■ffie whole question of tarifb and not simply deal with one aspect 
of the fiscal question, namely, Imperial Preference. In fact, 
.the Secretaiy of State mentioned in his recent despatch that he waa 
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‘aot jf^tred to ouke any ^nmionneemeni ion iiMiiiaa inta 
Ike rqnnse&tatives of the peofde had been- afven tte eppe rtm rity 
to emeas their views. We nuiy h(^, Ihtaretm. tluit the pioiwsed 
Conunittee wiH take pobfic evidence also regar^ag this question. 
It has been said in some qnartep that the priest of the Indian 
commodal bodies against mpeiial Preference is due not so much 
to their objections to foreijgn countries She Japan dtmqung to 
thw goods here, but is directed i»iinaiily agamst Manchester, 
that is taking a rather uncharitable view of our attitude. Our 
protest rested in the first place on the method and manna: in uduch 
Imperial Preference was introduced ; and secondly on our desire 
that before such a wide question is decided Indian puWc c^nioit 
should be fully consulted. His Excellency the Viceroy, m his 
recent address to the Conference of -the English Chambers of Ccmi- 
merce, observed that it was not the Government of India’s intention 
to adopt preference as a general policy without full discussion and 
full support from enlightened public cqiinion. That announcement 
has gcme a long way to re-assure the ccanmercial community, and 
it may be hoped that the report of the Committee to inquire into 
this question will be such as to satisfy Indian commercial opinion. 

Tranaferenoe of Induatriem 


The political changes adumbrated in the Reform Act propose 
that Industries in the provinces should be treated as a transferred 
subject and thus recognise the justice of the demand made by 
the representatives of the people before Lord Southborough's 
Committee and the Joint Committee of the two Houses. ■ I noted 
with a deep regret that Anglo-Indian Chambers of Commerce pressed 
the contrary view strongly before the Joint Committee and ex- 
pressed alaming opinions regarding the future of the trade and 
mnstry if this were made a transfers subject. It is, unfortunate- 
ly a peculiarity of this country that exotic trade and industry 
think their interests demand that the administration of trade 
and industries should be in hands other than Indian. Indians 
have proved thdr capacity to hold the highest positions tmder the 
State. They have proved also their fitness to establi^ and manage 
commerdal and industrial enteri»ises of a great , magnitude. I 
do not know in what words to diaracterise the ariitude of those 
people who, in face of this fengible evidences of the fitness of 
Indians to manage above all the departments of commerce and 
industries, seek to make out a case against transferring these 
Ranches of the administration to Indian centroL In fact I go 
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farther and say that the badcwatd condition in «hi(& ibadk Rods 
herself in regard to her industrial growth is due to the 
machiiKry bdng in the hands of the members of the Indian Qvit 
Service who, in the majority of cases, are practically out of touch 
with the re^ties of Indian trade and industries. British trade 
and Briti^ indwtry flourish in all countries, even where they have 
no preponderating voice ; I see.no reason why in a self governing 
India they should be threat^ed with any risk. In fact, tire 
greatest argument ^gainst this onesided contention is afford^ 
by. the erqrenence of sever^ newly started industrial and commercial 
concerns a majority of which have decided to adopt British manage* 
in^t. Commerce and industry are not, and can never be, the 
monopoly of any nation or country ; it is but right and proper that 
our British M^ds should co*operate with Indian commercialists 
and industrialists in order to stimulate our economic growth 
^tead of " sulking in their tents ” and trying to put impediments 
in the way of Indians assuming the control of Departments of 
Commerce and Industries. 

With the end of the war and the gradual restoration to normal 
conditions of peace a vigorous impetus has been given to the 
starting of joint, stock concerns in India which have been floated 
to an unprecedented extent, especially in Bombay and Calcutta. 
The Hon. Member for Commerce and Industry has warned us 
against too much haste in these enterprises which he thinks is 
frau^t with grave possibilities. I agree with him only in so far as 
a word of caution requires to be given to the commercial and 
industrial public, as aim the investing public in general, that the 
success of all these concerns requires skill and knowledge as well 
as work of an honest and conscientious character and scrupulous 
regard to the interests of riie shareholding public.But our indus* 
trial growth is forced upon us first by the inability of the manu- 
facturing nations to suj^ly our clamant needs, and secoi^y by 
the paramount and patriotic duty of fostering our industries rad 
utilising in the country our abundant supplies of war mateiid, 
in order to lighten the dependence of three-fourths of the population 
on a precarious rainfall. What is wanted is, however, not Ae 
rigid and inelastic curtailing of new enterprises ; but a genuine 
desire to make their work as successful as possible with the help 
oi expert management. I rejoice, therefore, to note ttet om 
countrymen have begun to realise the importance of what I would 
call the three essentials to the development of trade^ and indratry, 
namely, banking, shipping and insurance, without uriiich no civilised 
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toaatry ha^ftorked its way ninrard in tiie devdopment of trade 
and indinW 

BaUway Problem* 

If there is this duty on die part of the pMple to run their 
enterprises on sound and upright lines, there is an equal duty 
and responsibility on the shodders of the Govemmeitt tp sec 
that all obstades, impediments and unnatural restrictions !n the 
way of trade and industries are removed. The railwa3rs present 
several problems which should be tackled promptly by (^vem- 
ment as our grievances are years old and it is high time they were 
removed. One of the main questions of railway policy with which 
the Indian public have identified themselves is ^e State Manage- 
ment of Railways. It is disappointing to note .that though this 
question has been bdcre Government for several years, no practical 
steps have been taken in this direction. On the contrary, the lease 
of the East Indian Railway Company was extended by another 
period of two years in spue of strong public opposition. A Com- 
mittee is now, however, to be appointed by the Government to 
go into the question of State versus Company Management of 
Railways, and it may be hoped that with the help of its report, 
whidi will be a comprehensive document with all facts and figures, 
the Government will be able to meet the wishes of Indian people 
in this respect. With the restoration of peace conditions we must 
be prepared to face an overgrowing expenditure on our Railways. 
The Indian people will not grudge this expenditure if side by side 
with it they receive facilities both in passenger traveUing and in the 
movement of goods. There will be resolutions put before you 
dealing with some of these questions which are hardy annual's and 
I shaU not enter deeply into them hoping that the discussion 
which will ensue will convince Government of the necessity of 
effecting speedy reforms in the administration and constitution 
of the Railway Companies. 

Problem of Ourrency and Bzobange. 

One question which occupied the attention of the commercial 
community to a very large extent during the year which closed 
on the 31st December was the problem of currency and exchange. 
During the war period imports of gold were practically stqp^ 
and the Indian people became very large purdiaseis of silver. 
There was also a heavy balance of trade in favour of India owing 
to the increase in her exports to meet the war-time requirements 
sKf Great Britainand her Allies ; and to finance these heavy shipments 
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Jaagt Uoda ci Council BiBs were sold* by tbe Secreteiy of State. 
|w^^ fwalt that equally heavy paymoifs had to be ttade hi 
vsilvermt^ooustiy toexportenandotibers. The Goverament di 
^ is oire of the biggest i»mWs of ^ 

liad to mcioase its silver purchases and owing to the general dioctaie 
d sBvor te the world, combined widi these causes to 

oimdves, silver mounted to the dizzy heights with diich you 
already had become familiar. Tliese revolutionaiy changes in the 
position d tbe ^ver market produced that other great ptbUem, 
the i^lera oi Exchange. Our rupee value was fixed with idatkm 
to pricK of silver at is. ^d. and the Government frankly said 
diat with s 3 ver 6od, and later on above jod. they could never 
coin rupees at a loss and keep exchange at its old level. Ef^mnee, 
tb^fcue, ufrkh had risen to is. 6 d. mounted iq) to zs. in ^ 
ihi dde of December' 1919- The worst feature of these ccmtettt 
dtanges was diat it left the whole of the commercial and industrial 
coonannity in a state <ri indecision and flux, and its operations 
had to be curtailed to a large extent because of exchange un> 
cotaiittks. Several telegrapbk representations were num ^ 
commercial bo^ who brou^t to the notice of the Gov- 
ernment the disadvanta^ which wotdd accrue to trade and 
in^try, if no restrictions were placed upon the fluctuating £x- 
chimg^. Government, however, had to cpnfess its inability to 
do miything in the matter and was buffeted by varying dirrmuy 
Inflows. No doubt here were world forces at work in determining 
Exchange ; but if the interests of this country had prevailed or 
at least received the attention they deserve, it mij^t not have been 
impossible to obtain an amount of gold in payment of the balance 
doe sufficient to ease Exchange or minimise its fluctuations. The 
only adutum of all these difficulties according to my own view 
is the free imp^ of gdd. Such an import, if allowed, would 
restore the ccmffiticHis when a htvonrable balance of trade would 
be met by imports of gold, and when Govemmmt, with die Dauo- 
des Sword el raconvertflxflty hanging over its head, wo^ no 
longer have to vdxy £x(fraage and throw the whde of the import 
and export trade mto oonhision. 

IndaitrM OormodMloa BeeommeiiditttoBa. 

The recmnniendations of the Industrial Co mmi ssion 
have been aco^ted both the Government of IncHa and die 
Secretary of State ; already acting on some of these tecommendar 
tions, dte Government of India have appdnted a Chemical Services 
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and StOfcs Rudiase Committee to go into the question of tiie 
eMEuisation w the scientific services and of a Store Purdiasing 
Xmaitmeot in India. The Department known as the Munitions 
AMid win be tnufefeared into a Department of Munitions and 
Industiies,' and for the time being its ^rtfolio will be in the hands 
> of ffisEzodleiuw the Viceroy. IbelMusttialCmnmission strongly 
noommeoded me creation of a Department of Industries with 
an ‘Imperial Service. Questions have bem raised from sevei^ 
quarters regarding the advisability of creating more services in our 
mklst and increasing thereby the burden on the Indian- taxpayers. 
V I am convinced, however, that if the development of trade, and 
industry in a huge country like India is to progress on sound and 
^tematic lines there must be a suitable, well planned official 
ageacy staffed by an organisation of capable and expert men. 

recent mu: has demonstrated with peculiar force that a nation 
whose industry and sdmce is develop^ is sure to be a poweriul 
natkm. Chenustpr and the Allied sciences have proved to be of 
tremcodons service to the defenrive warfare 01 eveiy nation, 
and wnless India has an Imperial Chemical Service it is hopeless 
to expect her to develop her chemical industries to such an extent as 
will enaUe her to be self-sufficing in times of emergency. I could 
have witiied that the Imperial Department of Industries had 
come at once into being and tW a full fledged Member for Industries 
had been at once appointed. This wish of mine is all the stronger, 
as the Government of India have already secured the services 
of such a capable and far-seeing industrial expert as the Hon. 
Sr Tlumias Holland as President of the New Board of Industries 
and Munitions. He could very well have been given the portfolio 
of the Dqiartment of Industries at once; While discussing the 
Rcommei^tions of the Industrial Commission I cannot omit 
mtwtinn of the great service ratdered by the Hon. Sir Thomas 
WftnanH to the industrial development of the country. He ren- 
dered a stffi g^ter service to the land by assumiitg charge of the 
Indian Munitions Board when the demands on India for war 
matAriak were assuming gigantic proportions in relation to our 
’ then manufac turing and producing power. At that time the 
nalitary prestige of India had sunk to a low ebb on account of the 
misfortunes to British arms in Mesopotamia. His dynamic energy 
and cathdic knowledge, however, increased our miutary capacity 
^to undreamt of propottions and by contributing to the ultimate 
victory in Mesopotamia and elsewhere brought prominently before 
-wmld the which India played in wining the war. I am 
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«(»ifideat that under hia aUe and lesdide direction the near D«Mki|» 
ment of the Industries will be a great factw in our industrial 
lopment. I have seen no sufficient reason adduced sriiy thd nut 
^ the inogranune of the Industrial Contafisskm should be ^t« 
poned and a temporary arrangement set up whereby our industrial 
interests will be supervised by a Board of Industries with a 
dent, the portfolio being in the hands of His Excellency the Vicerc^ ' 
and I trust that this temporary arrangement will^ not be maintained 
a day longer than is necessary for tire formal 'creation of a new 
Department of the Govemmoit of India, specially diarged with 
this work and under the direction of its own Membw of Council. « 

Deflaite Unas of Advaoea. ^ t 

But, gentlemm, if the industrial development of this country 
is to be on sound lines, and if we are to derive the fullest advantage 
of the n^ Department which is to be set up and the new expert 
■staff which is to be entertained, we must take broad views. I 
venture to say that there has been in some quarters much too 
narrow a view of the work and recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission — to say that its work has been confined to proposing 
a scheme for the creation of two more services and to ignore the 
very substantial character of its other recommendations. If you 
study the Report of the Commission carefully and as a whole, 
you will find that it commends definite and Suable lines of ad- 
vance. There is no Aladdin's lamp to create industries where 
there are none. It requires the hard and patient toil of years to 
stmrt into being and to consolidate the different industries which 
go to make the industrial life of a nation, and for this nothing is 
more essential than a sound and systematic organisatirm and the 
establishment of dear prindples guaranteeing that the Govern- 
ment will always be actuated by the desire to give every encouj^e* 
ment to indigenous industries. The Industrial Commission’s 
Report may have its defects, but I hope I carry you all with 
me when I say that it has pointed out in definite terms the agencies 
and the prindples which ^ould guide the policy of the Government 
with regard to industrial undertakings. Take, for instance, ^ 
Stores Purchase question. If the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion that Department of Stores Purchase should be estabMed 
in India is carried out in M, it will go a great way toward estab- 
lishing several-new industries iri our midst. What I hope^ however, 
in this cormection, is that Government \rill not overlook the claims 
of Indians for employment to the different services to be created. 
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Im 1 veatiue to^'believe that an Indian age^iy is bast snited to toe 
stii^ of sndi an oiganmtion as the Departoient of Ii^ustries. 
’ Sim of omnussion on this score are scnnetimes bdittled under 
toe plea of the absence of suitable men. With toe establishment 
« of tedmical and tedmologiqd Colleges and toe opening of Gov* 
emment and Railway ]^orkshi^ for toe ap^rmticnhip of Indians, 
sudi a plea will not bold good. It is moving in a vicious circle, 
surdy, to refuse appointments to Indians on the ^und oftoeir 
want of experience and4hen to put bars against their getting sudi 
expeiieSce. 

Neoeesity of Oonsoltln|r Indian Ooxnmnroial Opinion 

The Indian Merchants Chamber several times pressed upon 
the attention of the Government the necessity of consulting Intoan 
Commercid opinion and giving it a voice in the deliberations of 
the Conferences held to discuss Peace Terms when the war closed. 
Unfortunately, though the Indian Community reminded the (^v- 
emment of tois suggestion after toe declaration of the Armistice, 
no representatives of the Indian Commercial Community were 
appointed at the Peace Conference. We are sure that the Right 
Hon. Mr. Montagu, the Right Hon. Lord Sinha, and his Hi{^ess 
toe Maharaja of Bikaner put before the Peace Council the views 
of the Indian Commercial Community with vigour and aldity, 
but also it would have been better if the Government could have 
seen their way to coopting a representative of this important 
community. We may, however, now hope that with regard to 
any commercial treaties which may be entered into with fordgn 
countries Indian Commercial opinion will be fuUy consulted. In 
this connection I may also repeat What has been several tones 
emphasiz ed by the j^mbay Indian Merchants Chamber, and 

the Indian Industrial inference, that Indian Commndal 
attaches should be appointed to all British consulates. Indian 
trade with Mesopotamia and East Africa is likely to develop to a 
large extent in the near future and it is essential that Indian com- 
mercial interests should be safeguarded by baviug an Indian 
Trade Commisrioner in both these countries. Talking of East 
Africa reminds me of toe short-sighted and anti-imperial campaign 
whidi has been started by the European settlers against Indiw 
residents in ^t Africa. The comfortable belief was fostered that 
♦hrtiigh tone were several harassing disabilities on Indians in 
Sottto Africa, there were periect lib^y to crdonise East Ahica. 
In fact, aeve^ laadir^ publicists dieritoed visions of East Africa 
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being givw up to India for colonising purposes. Unfortunat^y 
even after the great sovioes India rented to ^e British Empire 
in clearing East Africa of Germans, the hite of our IndisA brelh^ *; 
there is at present hu' worse than it was in pre-war dai^. You 
must have recently read the pathe^c message of the Rev. C. F. 
Andrews regar<^ the condition of Indian^tlers in Fast Africa. 
One cannot maintain calmness'of mind when he perceives t^t the 
Indians who have contributed their utmost to the develoiunehts 
of East Africa, ndio were the first settlos in the countoy, uid. 
who co-operated during the war to such a large extent, are now 
threatened with eviction and deprivation of all their righ t* and 
imvileges throughout the narrow vision of British settlers. The 
ground adduced for such action are the most Hamaging to our 
self-respect ; and all our countrymen should raise an united protest 
against the unjustifiable allegations made by a handful dt European 
settleits to serve theur own interest. The Cotrgress is vitally con> 
ramed in this question, for Indian traders and merchants had 
no little hand in developing East Africa, and I hope that you 
will all support the resolution which will be placed before you 
dealing with this subject. 

Labour Problem. 


I should like, if you will permit me to pass on to another 
subject as vital to the economic interests of the country, perhaps 
more important in the present stage of our evolution tlum some 
of those on which I have just touch^— the ^p^t problem of Indian 
labour. Labour has perhaps rather narrowly come to signify the 
large classes of workmen who constitute the rank of the Industrial 
army. But more correctly speaking, every man and woman who 
toils to add to the wealth of the world is a labourer in his or her 


own way, whether he works with ^is hands or his brain or with 
his peculiar or acquired skill. He who toils to create wealth is a 
labourer. But when we speak of Indian labour we somdiow or 
other wwifini* ourselves to the working classes whose omditiom, I 
may frankly say at once, are not what they oug^t to be, or udtat 
they could be. The vital and fundmental consi^ration in every 
industry and trade is human efficiency. And it is a matter of 
grave concern to us that the level of our general efficiency ^ould 
be as low as it is. For in the race of life, and especially in a com- 
petitive world, efficiency coun s far more than anjrthing dse.. 
The one great problem before us to-day is how to incr^ the 
efficienpy of Indian labour. It is an old, old problem whiteh we 
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are still lar frem solving. Yet it is mi tiie sohitimi of tiiis great 
vtoblem India's survival as an industrial country urtil dq;)aid 
in the years to come in competition with the great industrial nations 
of the worid who have the advantage of a tremoidous start ever 
this country. We have all been thinking, and thhdriqg a good deal, 
since the first Steam Factory was erected in this country of the neces* 
rity for developing the human skill of the country for Industrial 
requireipents. If India is to remain a farm for raw material and a 
market for the manufacturing world, then by all means let us 
remain content and happy as we are. But if your object and nune^ 
if the object of these Conferences and Congresses is to raise the 
efficiency of every man and woman in this country, if our aim is to 
strengthen it so as to enable it to stand up against the world rush 
for raw material and markets, if our aspiration is to take our own 
resources in our own hands, and from out of the fulness of our 
own soil produce all the raw materials required not only for our 
every day comfort, but for our vital happiness and progress, if it 
is our object to see that a human being in this country goes hungry 
or deprived of the opportunity of bringing out that is highest 
and best in him for the service of the Motherland, then I say it is 
the bounden duty of each one of us who has had the good fortune 
of having moved a little further up the ladder of life to see that 
those who are still behind us come forward to join hands with us 
in the uplift, in the development, in the salvation of the land of 
our birth. Many of us in our own humble way have perhaps 
already tried to add a little to the volume and to the rate of Indian 
progre^. But I should like to take this opportunity of saying 
deliberately that it is the people of' the country who have done 
most to develop its resources, human and material, and that the 
credit of the stage at whidi we have arrived belongs less to the 
Government of the land. Peace and order may too often be drawn 
out to mean inaction and inertia. The requirements of progress, . 
I submit, are as vital to the growth of the.country as peace and order. 
Hap pily, of late years Government has begun to interest itself 
in the Industrial development of the country. We hope that 
mider the new constitution, that interest will be sustained and will 
grow. For the interest both of the Government and the people 
d emands tiiat steps should be taken by the individual, ai^ by the 
State to ensure the greatest rate and widest range of . prctgress 
in every posrible form of trade and industry. May I, tiuaefore, 
submit witii all the emphasis at my command that the State can 
do mote than it ^ done in the past, and ou^t to do more in the 
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future if it values the coptentmciit and happiness of flifi p wp i e 
■of this country ? Every people must work out its own eooiioaiie 
s^vation ; but I agree also with those who say that* after alL fai 
the modem world all power is concentrated in the engine of the 
State ; and if the engine of the State does not move^ widding as 
it does its tremendous power» «the shoulders of the peopk may 
be bruised and they may remain helpless in the great m-hwcfinili. 
The State, for instance, can do much to' improve inmvidual clll* 
ciency. What is of our own efficiency I ask you when 94 per cent, 
of our people are unable to read and write ? Is there not room 
onough as much for individual philanthropy as for Government 
action, in such a matter as the education of the people? |bi 
thirty years without the wealth and the resources that we oomiaisid, 
Japan banished illiteracy and prepared herself to take her plsoe 
in the industrial organisation of the world. Will not, - 1 ask again, 
,the Government of India and our Provincial Goveriiment in the 
iiew regime attempt to do what Japan began to do forty years 
ago 7 Education is the fundamental basis of industrial dBciency 
and if I have dwelt on this question perhaps at a length longer 
than I ought to have done, it is because 1 feel that in the new 
times that are dawning upon us we must place this great subject 
of Education in the forefront of our Nationad programme. 

Need for Bduoation. 

The evils from which Indian labour at present suffers will 
not resolve themselves into ordered and w^-grounded nrogi^ 
once our labour has received the great baptism of Education. 
For with education will come a better appreciation of sanitation 
and with sanitation and health greater physical strength, wqd 
with greater physical strength combined with an enlightened 
mind, will come greater efficiency. With greato effidency, greater 
land better production will be possible, which in its own turn will 
create more wealth. From out of that gr^t^ labour 

will, r am sure, have its own larger share, and with incftisaed 
earnings, the comfort and well-being of the labourers thems^ves 
will iiicrease. The point is that if the labourers in this cqiditiy 
are to receive a fair diare of the wealth they hdp to create, fliw 
will be epabled to do so ultimately and oidy by incre^ and 
better production, whiefa, however can only be done by mcr mm d 
effiden^^ at the roots of which is only Eduiation, tlm vnnfymg 
oap -cI lilL Hours of work, wages, housing, insanitatks^ mUm- 
peranoe^ wUl resolve into contentment, hap p inssi 

X3 
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and mjpcM oace tiie wann of faumiedge disip^ the darimiww 
hi wiich Ubour in India at jnesent lives and moves and has its 
bemg. 

I fm one am not pessimistic about the solution of these pro- 
Mems, Eyeiy industrial country at scone time or other of it<^ 
indostiial evdution has had to face these problems. We, coining 
br behind them, may leam our lessons from the hard and bitter 
eqietience that they have had to go through. All the same evils 
must and do exist in any transitional i^riod, the more so when 
an agricultural country develops within itself urban concentration 
for mdustrial purposes. And I am sanguine enough to believe 
th%t in the peaceful years that are before us the problems which 
our labour is conftonted with will disappear one % one. If, for 
instance, you can produce some day in the future within 8 hours 
what it takes now 12 to produce, there is no reasoii why the labourer 
should work more than 8 hours. If, again, he produces more and 
adds to the wealth of the country, there is no reason why his wages 
diould not be higher. But the fundamental consideration that 
I dionld like to urge for your serious consideration once again is 
the necessity of increasing efficiency by diffusing education. And 
in that great work, ma^ I hope with you that the Government 
of tile country will play its part as it tiiould. 

I have spe^en of the transitional stage in the evolution of 
Indian industry. During that stage and until through the sprea< 
of education and the imjirovement of wages, the Indian labourei 
is capable of standing entirely on his own feet, the State and other 
bodies have a speem respemsibility to discharge in sudi matter 
as housing. This is a problem of peculiar intensity in Bombay, 
udieie great industries have established themselves in a narrow- 
ahd crowded Island, where land is exceedingly expensive and 
limited in area at any price. The result is that the proviskm of 
houses has not kept pace with the increase of the peculation and 
in many parts of the Island we have terrible amgestion and most 
iosanituy conditions. This question is always before os and 
demands our earnest attention but it can be effectivdy solved 
only by oonmlete co-operation between Govemmoit, the Munci 
d^ty, tmjnovement Trust and eve^ individual mr coiporatd 
emfiloyer of laboto. We rej<^ that IBs Excdlency 'is devoting 
ids talents, eimaieoce and driving power to the question, and I 
jiModd like on Mkatt of all the interests represmted here, to asaius 
kMi fid Qw coidial. nay. atihusiastic coKiperation. Good boosing 
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do mu^ to improve and staUlise our labour ; it must 
direct bearing on the efficiency of fliat labour ,for cffidoscy atti^ 
able only throng the establishment of healthy living conditionSt 
I look forward hopefully to the issue of ^e great plans whidi 
^cellency has formulated ; it will be our pnvOege to do oar part 
in bringing them to eariy and satisfactory fruition. 

Now Bro. 

Gentlemen, we have entered upon a new era. Under the 
Reform Scheme we shall have a large power in our hands for the 
developnent of trades and industries. At such a juncture it is most 
essential that trade and industry must make themsdves heard 
and that in no uncertain manner. It is a universally accc^ptad 
principle in countries urhere democratic institutions flouridt that 
agitation is the watchword of every movment. I fear, that our 
public institutions ronceming themselves with the development 
of trade and industries are not yet as vocal and as earnest in their 
work u they diould be. This listlessness, if I may term it so, diis 
shortsi^ted method of working should cease and give ]daK to 
better methods of co-operation, and large perspectives and ideals, 
whereby we shall be able to assure a constant and careful wat^* 
fulness to safeguard the rights and privileges of Indiantrade and 
industries. Our Indian Chambers of Commerce are few and far 
between, and even the existing ones sufier from a dmrtness of funds 
to carry out the large programme of wmrk which the commercial 
community expects them to discharge. These Chambos of Com- 
merce must be multiplied and every town of commercial and in- 
dustrial importance ^ould have its own Chamber of Commerce, 
and if possible also an industrial organisation, so that all this net- 
work bodies can weld together the policy of the commercial' 
community on matters affecting its interests and put whatever 
mievances it ^ befme the proper authorities. - The Commwcial 
Community has numerous grievances ; with regard to railwa)rs and 
Upping, for instance ; but on account of the lack of vigilant pro- 
pagamda and effective institurions to cariy im such a propan^, 
many sudi abuses are never brou{^t to l^ht, with the re^t 
our trade and industries cannot attain the expansion which it is 
our object to adiieve. In France and Germany these Chambos 
of Commproe are almost official bodies entrusted with several res- 
ptmsibiMties by the Government. In this coun^ they are merdy 
advisory hndj fc and have practically no exeimtive auuiority, even 
as regards their members and thp commercial community. The 
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state of thin^ dKmld be changed aad ft fies wi A yoa, gentkinen, 
as representing the different Chainbeis of Creniiierce and the 
different Industrial aod Omunerdal Associations in the country to 
develop a spirit of corporate activity for CauuUerdal and Indus- 
trial intere ts among your constituencies. Unless vre have these 
omanuations, the power we have under the new scheme of 
reRums will not be fully utilised for our good. I aj^ieal to you 
all, therefore, to stand and work together for the economic 
pro^iress of India and for her rise to her full status amongst the 
nations of the new world which is opening out to us. 

assoLonoiia 

. I. The President moved the fiist resolution expressing lo3^1ty 
to His Majesty the King Emperor and recording thanks for the 
RoyiJ Proclamation which, the restdutions' said, constituted the 
"New Magna Charta of India" and was, the "Synibol of sympathy 
with which it has been the privilege of India to be regarded by the 
British Crown ”. 

2i Mr. V. P. Vaidya next moved a resolution on the Reform 
Act wHcoming the Act and thanking the Parhament and especially 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Sinha “for being mainly instrumental 
in placing the Act on the statue book," and especially welcoming 
the transference of industries to Indian Ministers. The resolution 
also regretted that the element of responsibility had not been 
introduced in the Central Government as to make it . amenable to 
popular opinion in the direction of expansion of trade and industry. 
and further regretted the exclusion of the province of. Burma as^ 
bdng seriously prejudicial to the economic interes^f the province 
and the country. 

i. Dr. Banerjee, Calcutta, iiext moved the resolution on 
fiscal dutonomy which, while appreciating the comcereion regarding 
fiscal autonomy for India emb^ed in the reform Act, expressed 
apprdietiaon that, owing to the constitution of Cmitral Government 
the jusf demand of the Indian industrial and commercial community 
may not he satisfied and the object of the reform measures may mni 
defedted and urging the vrotking of the Act should ensure effective 
use by India of its fiscal powers to carry into effect such tariff turange- 
meuts as may be best fitted for India's needs. The Conference 
further demalmed that, pending the attainment of sudr autonomoos 
potren^ the GdvMmnent of India should impose letaBatciy duties 
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against such dommiois and such colonial possessions of the 
as have imposed differential tariff against this country. 

4- Mt. Jamshed If. M^ta, Karachi, next moved the folloaring 
rescdntion on Imperial Preference. — 

That this Conference strongly disapproves oi the policy of 
Imperial preference attempted to.be introduced as innnif»wt#ii hi 
recent legation regarding the export of hides and skins and urges 
that no measure of Imperial preference should be adopted till the 
whole question has been examined by a Committee fully represen* 
tative of various industrial and commercial interests of the country 
and charged with powers of taking public evidence regarding aU 
fiscal questions as indicated in the despatch of the Secretary of 
State reviewing the report of Indian Industrial Commission and 
until Indian legislature is in a position of deci^ng for itself a fiscal 
policy best suited to the interests of the country and of carrying it 
into effect as urged in the resolution on fiscal autonomy. 

5. The Conference then adopted the following resolutions : — 

This Conference is emphatically of opinion that preference 

sliould be given to (i) Indians on the proposed industrial and chemi* 
cal services, (a) Indian enterprise in the matter of concessions with 
re^rd to the development of natural resources of the country, 
railwa}^, shipping, manufactures and concessions in the matter 
of raw materials, etc., (3) Indian firms and manufactures in respect 
of the purchase of stores for the requirement of Government Depart 
ment and local bodies and railway companies. 

ffhaquiry into Labour Clondittoru. 

6. That in view of the present conditions of labour the (in- 
ference respectfully requests tiie Government of India to appoint a 
Commission, fully representative of labour and capital, to fully 
investigate labour conditions in India, such as wages, education, 
rousing, houre of work, etc., and to submit such proposals for im- 
rovement as may be compatible with the healthy growth of 
idustry. 

The Imperial B a nk . 

6. The following resolution on Imperial Bank was then taken 

ito cousideratipn : — . . . u u 

That the (inference considers that the bill dealing with the 
iroposed Imperial Bank should be published in full detail and cri- 
ticism invited from public before any definite action is taken and 
that the amalgamation as proposed is not calculated to sufficiently 
safeguard Inman interests and urges the Government should not 
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the sdmne unless provision is made lor adequate Indian 
represoitation on all boards add that the propn^ bau shonkl not 
be debarred merely on account of any compeiition with emdumge 
banks from any kind of Intimate banidng bndness if advised by 
the central board. 

Uquor Teafflo. 

' 7. The next resolution on liqum traffic, urging the early 
total jnobihition of manufacture, import and sale (d liquor in 
India for intoxicating purposes, was moved by Mr. Mavji Mvinji 
and was seconded by Mr. Midieiji who recently returned from 
America. 

Mr. K. Natarajan welcomed the resolution emanating from 
the Industrial and Commercial Congress as signifying the combina- 
tion of moral and spiritual forces which werC the life breath of all 
nations with industrialistic forces of the country and as a moral 
and materia] necessity for mobilising India’s forces and energies 
and stopping the wastage of the nation’s energy by the prevalence 
of Hquor habits. The resolution was enthusiastically adopted. 

8. The President next put the following resolution from the 
•chair : — 

The Conference reo^ises the urgent need of havii^ Indians 
with trade experience as trade representatives in most important 
•commercial centres of the world to look after the industrial and com- 
mercial interests of Inffia and strongly recommends ffie Govern 
ment to appoint immediately Indians as commercial attaches 
at least in the United States of America, Germany, France. 
Japan and China and Trade Commisaoners in East Africa and 
M^potamia. 

9. The Conference next adopted a resolution condemning 
in emphatic terms the anti-Indian agitation in Sou^ and E^t 
Africa and urging retaUatory measures against the Briti^ Colonies 
that meet out to Inffians ^erential treatment by closing Bridsb 
or Indian services tp the citizens of those colonies and by prohibiting 
export of all raw materiais and also resolving to send a deputation 
■under the an^ces of the Impmal Gtizoi^ Association under 
Mr. C. F. Andrews' leadership to assist in leading evidence befon 
the South African Commission and then to go to England. 

OoiTMioy OommlttM Bopmrt 

10. The Conference also adopted g^resolutioa moved by Mr. 
Vidyasagar Pan^, Madras, urpng esany puHicatkm of the 
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Currency and Finance Committees report and to defer definite 
action till public ojnnion had been ascertained and urging in Ae 
meantime the removal of embargo on the import of precious metab. 

Resolutions protesting against restrictions on tlie imports of 
dye-rstufis, excise duty on Indian mill-made clothes and advising 
steps to be taken to control high prices with the co-operation of a 
non-official agency and welcoming ^he technological course newly 
adopted in the Punjab University and recommending its adoption 
by other universities and expressing votes of thanks to the President 
alid the organisers of the Conference, etc., were pass^. 

Sir Fazulbhoy, in his closing address, emphasised the educative 
value of the Conference and dwelt on the work before them.. 
And then the Conference dissolved. 









